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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  IN  VOL.  IV. 

Page  31,—  line  23,      .     .  for  Sept  12th,  read — 21st. 

—  31)  note, — 1.  10,      .  for  it  seems,  read — he  seems. 

47,  note  1,     .     .      .  dele  that  note,  and  substitute — It  appears  from  part 

of  the  original  journal  in  Mr.  Anderdon's  papers, 
that  the  friend  who  told  the  story  was  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk,  and  the  gentleman  and  lady  alluded  to 
were  Mr.  (probably  Henry)  and  Miss  Harvey. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  Mr.  Boswell's  in- 
discretion in  betraying  Mr.  Beauclerk's  name 
a  little  impaired  the  cordiality  between  him  and 
Dr.  Johnson. 

—  49, — line  37,      .     •  between  idea  and  unconstitutional,  insert — as. 

—  04, — line  11,      .     .  Jill  up  the  blank  with — Beauclerk. 

—  213, — line  1,      .     .  on  four  peers,    add    note — [The  occasion  was  Mr. 

Home's  writ  of  error  in  1778. — Ed.] 

_    229, dele  note  2. 

_    240, for  White,  read— Whyte. 

—  255,  note  1,   .     .     .  add — Though  the  editor  was  assured,  from  what  he 

thought  good  authority,  that  Mr.  Darner  was 
here  alluded  to,  he  has  since  reason  to  suppose 
that  another  and  more  respectable  name  was 
meant,  which,  however,  without  more  certainty, 
he  does  not  venture  to  mention. 

—  203,  note  2, — line  2,  for  vol.  ii.  read — vol.  iii. 

—  294, — line  7,      •     •   The  reference  to  note  2  should  be  on  the  word  bishop, 

in  the  next  line. 

—  311,  note  1,.     .     .  for  301,  read — 304 

—  301,  note,      .     .     .  for  his,  read — this. 

—  303,  note  1,  .     .     .  add — .Johnson  himself,  in  a  memorandum  among  Mr. 

Anderdon's  papers,  dated  in  1704,  writes  "cubic 
feet" 

—  427,  note  1,-1.  14,  for  April,  1779,  read— Ut  August,  1780,  p.  320. 

—  451,  margin,      .     .  after  Reyn.  RecoL  dele — p.  01. 

—  469,  margin,      .     .  dele  Apoph. 

—  1 12,  n.,415,  n.  1, 1.  31  add — Boswell. 
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Thursday,  Sept.  18.  Last  night  Dr.  Johnson 
had  proposed  that  the  crystal  lustre,  or  chandelier,  in 
Dr.  Taylor's  large  room,  should  be  lighted  up  some 
time  or  other.  Taylor  said  it  should  be  lighted  up 
next  night.  "  That  will  do  very  well,"  said  I,  "  for 
it  is  Dr.  Johnson's  birthday."  When  we  were  in  the 
Isle  of  Sky,  Johnson  had  desired  me  not  to  mention 
liis  birthday.  He  did  not  seem  pleased  at  this  time 
that  I  mentioned  it,  and  said  (somewhat  sternly), 
"he  would  not  have  the  lustre  lighted  the  next  day." 

Some  ladies,  who  had  been  present  yesterday  when 
I  mentioned  his  birthday,  came  to  dinner  to-day, 
and  plagued  him  unintentionally  by  wishing  him 
joy.  I  know  not  why  he  disliked  having  his  birth- 
day mentioned,  unless  it  were  that  it  reminded  him 
of  his  approaching  nearer  to  death,  of  which  he  had 
a  constant  dread. 

[His  letter  of  this  date  to  Mrs.  Thrale  confirms  Ed, 
this  conjecture. 

I"  TO  MRS.  THRALE.  Letters, 

"Aahboqme,  l.'Jth  Sept.  1777.      voL** 
"  Here   is  another   birthday.      They  come   very  fast.      I    am 
now  sixty-eight.     To  lament  the  past  i>  vain  ;   what  remains  is 
to  look  tor  hope  in  futurity. 
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letters,  "  Boswell  is  with  us  in  good  humour,  and  plays  his  part 
''  with  his  usual  vivacity.  We  are  to  go  in  the  doctor's  vehicle 
and  dine  at  Derby  to-morrow. 

"Do  you  know  any  thing  of  Bolt-court?  Invite  IVIr.  Levett 
to  dinner,  and  make  inquiry  what  family  he  has,  and  how  they 
proceed.  I  had  a  letter  lately  from  Mrs.  Williams ;  Dr.  Lewis 
visits  her,  and  has  added  ipecacuanha  to  her  bark  :  but  I 
do  not  hear  much  of  her  amendment.  Age  is  a  very  stubborn 
disease.  Yet  Levett  sleeps  sound  every  night.  I  am  sorry  for 
poor  Seward's  pain,  but  he  may  live  to  be  better. 

"  Mr.  QMiddleton's  ']  erection  of  an  urn  looks  like  an  inten- 
tion to  bury  me  alive  :  I  would  as  willingly  see  my  friend, 
however  benevolent  and  hospitable,  quietly  inurned.  Let  him 
think  for  the  present  of  some  more  acceptable  memorial. "^ 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  for- 
merly gloomy  from  low  spirits,  and  much  distressed 
by  the  fear  of  death,  but  was  now  uniformly  placid, 
and  contemplated  his  dissolution  without  any  pertur- 
bation. "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  this  is  only  a  dis- 
ordered imagination  taking  a  different  turn." 

We  talked  of  a  collection  being  made  of  all  the 
English  poets  who  had  published  a  volume  of  poems. 
Johnson  told  me,  "  that  a  Mr.  Coxeter ",  whom  he 
knew,  had  gone  the  greatest  length  towards  this ; 
having  collected,  I  think,  about  five  hundred  volumes 
of  poets  whose  works  were  little  known ;  but  that 
upon  his  death  Tom  Osborne  bought  them,  and  they 
were  dispersed,  which  he  thought  a  pity,  as  it  was 
curious  to  see  any  series  complete ;  and  in  every 
volume  of  poems  something  good  may  be  found." 

He  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  li- 
terature had  got  into  a  bad  style  of  poetry  of  late, 
"lie  puts,"  said  he,  "  a  very  common  thing  in  a  strange 
dress,  till  lie  does  not  know  it  himself,  and  thinks 
other  people  do  not  know  it."  Boswell.  "  That 
is  owing  to  his  being  so  much  versant  in  old  English 

1  [Sec  iin/r,  vol.  iii.  p.  153.  —  En.) 
i  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p,  ,">14 — Eu.] 
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poetry."  Johnson.  "  What  is  that  to  the  purpose, 
sir?  If  I  say  a  man  is  drunk,  and  you  tell  ine  it  is 
owing  to  his  taking  much  drink,  the  matter  is  not 

mended.    No,  sir, '  has  taken  to  an  odd  mode. 

For  example,  he  'd  write  thus  : 

'  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell, 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray." 

Gray  evening  is  common  enough  ;  but  evening  gray 
he'd  think  fine. — Stay; — we'll  make  out  the  stanza: 

'  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell, 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray  : 
Smite  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell, 

What  is  bliss  ?  and  which  the  way  ?' " 

Boswell.  "  But  why  smite  his  bosom,  sir  ?"  John- 
son. "Why  to  show  he  was  in  earnest,"  (smiling). 
He  at  an  after  period  added  the  following  stanza : 

M  Thus  I  spoke  ;  and  speaking  sigh'd  ; 

— Scarce  repress'd  the  starting  tear;  — 
When  the  smiling  sage  replied — 

— Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer2." 


1  [This  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of 
Dromore  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  Thomas  Wartot;  is  meant,  and  the  parodies  were 
intended  to  ridicule  the  style  of  his  poems  published  in  1777-  The  first  lines 
of  two  of  his  best  known  odes  are  marked  with  that  kind  of  inversion  which 
Johnson  laughed  at  in  "  hermit  hoar'''  and  u  evening  gray."" 

"  Evening  spreads  his  mantle  hoar," 
and 

M  Beneath  the  beech  whose  branches  hare." 

('/'.  WartotCi  Works,  v.  i.  pp.  130,  146.) 

But  there  is  no  other  point  of  resemblance  that  the  editor  can  discover Kn.] 

*  As  some  of  my  readers  may  be  gratified  by  reading  the  progress  of  this 
little  composition,  I  shall  insert  it  from  my  notes.  "When  l>r.  Johnson  and 
I  were  sitting  tete-a-tSte  at  the  Mitre  tavern,  May  !l,  177fi,  be  said,  '  Where 
is  bliss,'  would  be  better.  He  then  added  a  ludicrous  stanza,  but  would  not 
repeat  it,  lest  I  should  take  it  down.  It  was  somewhat  as  follows;  the  last  line 
I  am  sure  I  remembei  : 

4  While  I  thus  cried, 

seer, 

The  hoary  replied, 

Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.' 
"In  spring,  1 77J*>  when  in  better  humour,  lie  made  the  second  stanza,  as  in 
the  text.  There  was  only  one  variation  afterwards  made  on  mv  Suggestion, 
which  was  changing  hour;/  in  the  third  line  to  tmittng,  both  to  avoid  a  same 
nets  with  the  epithet  in  the  first  line,  and  to  describe  the  hermit  in  his  plcasantn  , 
He  was  then  very  well  pleased  that  I  should  preserve  it." — BOSWEX.1  . 
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I  cannot  help  thinking  the  first  stanza  very  good 
solemn  poetry,  as  also  the  first  three  lines  of  the 
second.  Its  last  line  is  an  excellent  burlesque  sur- 
prise on  gloomy  sentimental  inquiries.  And,  perhaps, 
the  advice  is  as  good  as  can  be  given  to  a  low-spirited 
dissatisfied  being  : — "  Don't  trouble  your  head  with 
sickly  thinking :  take  a  cup,  and  be  merry.'* 
Piozzi,  [He  had  on  the  first  appearance  of  Warton's  poems 
in  this  year  indulged  himself  in  a  similar  strain  of 
ridicule.  "  [Warton's]  verses  are  come  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Thrale :  "  Yes,"  replied  Johnson,  "  and  this  frost 
has  struck  them  in  again.  Here  are  some  lines  I 
have  written  to  ridicule  them :  but  remember  that  I 
love  the  fellow  dearly, — for  all  I  laugh  at  him. 

'  Wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  view, 
All  is  strange,  yet  nothing  new : 
Endless  labour  all  along, 
Endless  labour  to  be  wrong  : 
Phrase  that  Time  has  flung  away  ; 
Uncouth  words  in  disarray, 
Trick'd  in  antique  ruft"  and  bonnet, 
Ode,  and  elegy,  and  sonnet '.'" 

When  he  parodied  the  verses  of  another  eminent 
writer  -,  it  was  done  with  more  provocation,  and  with 
some  merry  malice.  A  serious  translation  of  the 
same  lines,  from  Euripides,  may  be  found  in  Bur- 
ney's  History  of  Music.  Here  are  the  burlesque 
ones : 

"  Err  shall  they  not,  who  resolute  explore 

Time's  gloomy  backward  with  judicious  eyes  ; 
And  scanning  right  the  practices  of  yore, 
Shall  deem  our  hoar  progenitors  unwise. 

1  [The  metre  of  these  lines  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  Warton's  "  Crusade" 
and  "  The  Grave  of  King  Arthur,"  (  Worki,  v.  ii.  pp.  '.lli,  51) ;  but  they  are, 
otherwise,  rather  a  criticism  than  a  parody Ed.] 

1  [Malone's  MS.  notes,  communicated  by  Mr.  Markland,  state  that  this 
w:is  "Robert  letter,  the  translator  of  ./Eschylus  and  Euripides,  who  wrote  a 
pamphlet  against  Johnson,  in  consequence  of  his  criticism  on  Gray."  It  may, 
therefore,  In-  presumed  that  these  verses  were  made  subsequently  to  that  pub. 
lication,  in  lj'i.'i.  Potter  died,  a  prebendary  of  Norwich,  in  1804,  aeu  eighty- 
three En.  | 
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"  They  to  the  dome  where  smoke  with  curling  play  Pioz/.i 

Announced  the  dinner  to  the  regions  round,  p.  50. 

Summon 'd  the  singer  blithe,  and  harper  gay, 
And  aided  wine  with  dulcet-streaming  sound. 

"  The  better  use  of  notes,  or  sweet  or  shrill, 
By  quiv'ring  string,  or  modulated  wind  ; 
Trumpet  or  lyre — to  their  arch  bosoms  chill, 
Admission  ne'er  had  sought,  or  could  not  find. 

"  Oh !  send  them  to  the  sullen  mansions  dun, 
Her  baleful  eyes  where  Sorrow  rolls  around; 
Where  gloom. enamour'd  31  ischief  loves  to  dwell, 
And  Murder,  all  blood-bolter'd,  schemes  the  wound. 

"  When  cates  luxuriant  pile  the  spacious  dish, 
And  purple  nectar  glads  the  festive  hour ; 
The  guest,  without  a  want,  without  a  wish, 
Can  yield  no  room  to  .Music's  soothing  power." 

Some  of  the  old  legendary  stories  put  in  verse  by  mo- 
dern writers  :  provoked  him  to  caricature  them  thus 
one  day  at  Streatham ;  but  they  are  already  well- 
known. 

a  The  tender  infant,  meek  and  mild, 
Fell  down  upon  the  stone ; 
The  nurse  took  up  the  squealing  child, 
But  still  the  child  squeal'd  on." 

A  famous  ballad  also,  beginning  Rio  verde,  Rio 
verde,  when  Mrs.  Piozzi  commended  the  translation 
of  it ",  he  said  he  could  do  it  better  himself — as  thus : 

"  Glassy  water,  glassy  water, 

Down  whose  current,  clear  and  strong, 
Chiefs  confused  in  mutual  slaughter, 
Moor  and  Christian  roll  along." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  she,  "  this  is  not  ridiculous  at  all." 
"Why  no,"  replied  he,  "  why  should  I  always  write 

1  f  This  alludes  to  Bishop  Percy  and  his  "  Hermit  of  Warkworth." — Ed.] 

•  [No  doubt  the  translation  by  Bishop  Percy: 
"  Gentle  river,  gentle  river, 

Lo,  thy  streams  aiv  stain'd  with  gore; 

Many  a  brave  and  noble  captain 
Float*  along  thy  willow'd  shore." 
Neither  of  these  pretended  translations  give  any  idea  of  the  peculiar  simplicity 
of  the  original.  —  En.  ] 
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Piozzi,    ridiculously?  perhaps  because  I  made  those  verses 
to  imitate  [Wart on]  1." 

Mrs.  Piozzi  gives  another  comical  instance  of  ca- 
ricatura  imitation.  Some  one  praising  these  verses 
of  Lopez  de  Vega, 

"  Se  acquien  los  leones  vence 
Vence  una  muger  hermosa, 
O  el  de  flaco  averguen^e 
O  ella  di  ser  mas  furiosa," 

more  than  he  thought  they  deserved,  Dr.  Johnson 
instantly  observed,  "  that  they  were  founded  on  a 
trivial  conceit ;  and  that  conceit  ill-explained,  and 
ill-expressed  beside.  The  lady,  we  all  know,  does 
not  conquer  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lion  does  :  'tis 
a  mere  play  of  words,"  added  he,  "  and  you  might  as 
well  say,  that 

'  If  the  man  who  turnips  cries, 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 
'Tis  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  turni])  than  his  father.'  " 

And  this  humour  is  of  the  same  sort  with  which  he 
answered  the  friend  who  commended  the  following 
line : 

"  Who  rules  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 

"  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat." 

This  readiness  of  finding  a  parallel,  or  making  one, 
was  shown  by  him  perpetually  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation. When  the  French  verses  of  a  certain 
pantomime  were  quoted  thus, 

1  |  Mrs.  Piozzi  bad  here  added  the  verses  cited  by  Botwell,  l"  ffet  mil  ftoar," 
exactly  .'is  he  lias  given  them  ;  which  is  remarkable,  because  her  book  appealed 
M  long  before  his Ed.  | 
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"  Je  suis  Cassandre  descendue  des  cieux,  Piozzi 

Pour  vous  fairc  entendre,  mesdames  et  messieurs,  p.  .V2. 

Que  je  suis  Cassandre  descendue  des  cieux  ;" 

he  cried  out  gaily  and  suddenly,  almost  in  a  moment, 

"  I  am  Cassandra  come  down  from  the  sky, 
To  tell  each  by-standcr  what  none  can  deny, 
That  I  am  Cassandra  come  down  from  the  sky." 

The  pretty  Italian  verses  too,  at  the  end  of  Ba- 
retti's  book,  called  "  Easy  Phraseology,"  he  did  all' 
improvisQ,  in  the  same  manner : 

"  Viva  !  viva  la  padrona ! 
Tutta  bclla,  e  tutta  buona, 
La  padrona  e  un  angiolella 
Tutta  buona  e  tutta  bella ; 
Tutta  bella  e  tutta  buona ; 
Viva  !   viva  la  padrona  !" 

"  Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty  ! 
Always  young  and  always  pretty, 
Always  pretty,  always  young, 
Live  my  lovely  Hetty  long  ! 
Always  young  and  always  pretty  ; 
Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty  ' !" 

The  famous  distich  too,  of  an  Italian  improrisatore, 
who,  when  the  Duke  of  Modena  ran  away  from  the 
comet  in  the  year  1742  or  174.'3, 

"  Se  al  venir  vestro  i  principi  sen'  vanno 
Deh  venga  ogni  di — durate  un  anno ;" 

"  which,"  said  he,  "  would  do  just  as  well  in  our  lan- 
guage thus : 

'  If  at  your  coming  princes  disappear, 
Comets  !  conic  every  day — and  stay  a  year.'  " 

When  some  one  in  company  commended  the  verses 
of  M.  de  Benserade  a  son  Lit: 

u  Theatre  des  ris  et  des  ]>hurs. 
Lit  !    mi  je  Dais,  et  on  je  nieur.-, 
Tu  nous  fais  voir  comment  voisins, 
Sunt  nos  plaisirs,  el  nos  chagrins." 


1  [The  reader  will  recollect  thai  Mrs.  Thrale's  name  was  Hester — En  I 
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To  which  he  replied  without  hesitating, 

"  In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry, 
And  born  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die; 
The  near  approach  a  bed  may  show 
Of  human  bliss  to  human  woe."] 

Friday,  September  19,  after  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson 
and  I  set  out  in  Dr.  Taylor's  chaise  to  go  to  Derby. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  we  resolved  to  go  by  Keddle- 
stone,  the  seat  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  that  I  might  see 
his  lordship's  fine  house.  I  was  struck  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  building ;  and  the  extensive  park, 
with  the  finest  verdure,  covered  with  deer,  and  cattle, 
and  sheep,  delighted  me.  The  number  of  old  oaks, 
of  an  immense  size,  filled  me  with  a  sort  of  respectful 
admiration  ;  for  one  of  them  sixty  pounds  was  offered. 
The  excellent  smooth  gravel  roads ;  the  large  piece 
of  water  formed  by  his  lordship  from  some  small 
brooks,  with  a  handsome  barge  upon  it ;  the  vene- 
rable Gothick  church,  now  the  family  chapel,  just 
by  the  house ;  in  short,  the  grand  group  of  objects 
agitated  and  distended  my  mind  in  a  most  agreeable 
manner.  "One  should  think,"  said  I,  "that  the 
proprietor  of  all  this  must  be  happy."  "  Nay,  sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  all  this  excludes  but  one  evil — 
poverty  V 

Our  names  were  sent  up,  and  a  well-drest  elderly 
housekeeper,  a  most  distinct  articulator,  showed  us 
the  house  ;  which  I  need  not  describe,  as  there  is  an 
account  of  it  published  in  "  Adams's  Works  in  Archi- 


1  When  I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  to  a  lady  of  admirable  good  sense 
and  quickness  of  understanding,  ihe  observed,  M  It  is  true  all  this  excludes  only 
one  evil  ;  but  how  much  good  does  it  let  in  !" — 1'ii.st  edition.  To  this  observa- 
tion much  praise  has  been  justly  given.  Let  me  then  now  do  myself  the  honour 
to  mention  that  the  lady  who  made  it  was  tin-  late  .Margaret  Blonts  imerie,  my 
very  valuable  wile,  and  the  very  affectionate  mother  of  my  children,  who,  if 
they  inherit  her  good  qualities,  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  'lair  lot. 
milium  virtus.— t  on  —  BoawEi  L. 
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tecture."  Dr.  Johnson  thought  better  of  it  to-day, 
than  when  he  saw  it  before  l ;  for  he  had  lately 
attacked  it  violently,  saying,  "It  would  do  excellently 
for  a  townhall.  The  large  room  with  the  pillars," 
said  he,  "  would  do  for  the  judges  to  sit  in  at  the 
assizes;  the  circular  room  for  a  jury-chamber ;  and 
the  room  above  for  prisoners."  Still  he  thought  the 
large  room  ill  lighted,  and  of  no  use  but  for  dancing 
in ;  and  the  bedchambers  but  indifferent  rooms ; 
and  that  the  immense  sum  which  it  cost  was  inju- 
diciously laid  out.  Dr.  Taylor  had  put  him  in  mind 
of  his  appearing  pleased  with  the  house.  "  But," 
said  he,  "  that  was  when  Lord  Scarsdale  was  pre- 
sent. Politeness  obliges  us  to  appear  pleased  with  a 
man's  works  when  he  is  present.  No  man  will  be 
so  ill-bred  as  to  question  you.  You  may  therefore 
pay  compliments  without  saying  what  is  not  true. 
I  should  say  to  Lord  Scarsdale  of  his  large  room, 
*  My  lord,  this  is  the  most  costly  room  that  I  ever 
saw  ;'  which  is  true." 

Dr.  Manninghani,  physician  in  London,  who  was 
visiting  at  Lord  Scarsdale's,  accompanied  us  through 
many  of  the  rooms ;  and  soon  afterwards  my  lord 
himself,  to  whom  Dr.  Johnson  was  known,  appeared, 
and  did  the  honours  of  the  house.  We  talked  of  Mr. 
Langton.  Johnson,  with  a  warm  vehemence  of 
affectionate  regard,  exclaimed,  "The  earth  does  not 
bear  a  worthier  man  than  Bennet  Langton."  We 
saw  a  good  many  fine  pictures,  which  I  think  are 
described  in  one  of  "  Young's  Tours."  There  is  a 
printed  catalogue  of  them,  which  the  housekeeper 
put  into  my  hand.  I  should  like  to  view  them  at 
leisure.  I  was  much  struck  with  Daniel  interi)retiii<>- 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  by  Rembrandt.      We  were 

1  [See  nn/fj  Tom  in  Wales,  vol.  iii.  p.  129.— £d.] 
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shown  a  pretty  large  library.  In  his  lordship's  dress- 
ing-room lay  Johnson's  small  dictionary  :  he  showed 
it  to  me,  with  some  eagerness,  saying,  "  Look  'ye ! 
Quce  ?-egio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris"  He 
observed,  also,  Goldsmith's  "  Animated  Nature ;" 
and  said,  "Here's  our  friend  !  The  poor  doctor  would 
have  been  happy  to  hear  of  this." 

In  our  way,  Johnson  strongly  expressed  his  love 
of  driving  fast  in  a  post-chaise  l.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  I 
had  no  duties,  and  no  reference  to  futuritv,  I  would 
spend  my  life  in  driving  briskly  in  a  post-chaise  with 
a  pretty  woman ;  but  she  should  be  one  who  could 
understand  me,  and  would  add  something  to  the  con- 
versation." I  observed,  that  we  were  this  day  to 
stop  just  where  the  Highland  army  did  in  1745. 
Johnson.  "It  was  a  noble  attempt."  Boswele. 
"  I  wish  we  could  have  an  authentick  history  of  it." 
Johnson.  "  If  you  were  not  an  idle  dog  you  might 
write  it,  by  collecting  from  every  body  what  they  can 
tell,  and  putting  down  your  authorities."  Bosweel. 
"  But  I  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  it  in  my 
lifetime."  Johnson.  "  You  might  have  the  satis- 
faction of  its  fame,  by  printing  it  in  Holland  ;  and 
as  to  profit,  consider  how  long  it  was  before  writing 
came  to  be  considered  in  a  pecuniary  view.  Baretti 
says  he  is  the  first  man  that  ever  received  copy- 
money  in  Italy."  I  said  that  I  would  endeavour  to 
do  what  Dr.  Johnson  suggested  ;  and  I  thought  that 
I  might  write  so  as  to  venture  to  publish  my  "  Hi- 
story of  the  Civil  War  in  Great  Britain  in  1745  and 
1746"  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  a  foreign 
pre- 

ante,  voL  Hi.  p.  'SMI,  and  p.  :</(! Ed.J 

1  I  am  now  happy   to  understand   that   .Mr.  John  Home,   who  was  himself 

gallantly  in  the  field  for  the  reigning  family  in  that   interesting  warfare,  hut  is 

oua  enough  to  do  justice  to  the  other  side,  is  preparing  an  account  of  it  for 

the  press, — Bobwell. 
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"When  we  arrived  at  Derby,  Dr.  Butter  accompa- 
nied us  to  see  the  manufactory  of  china  there.  I 
admired  the  ingenuity  and  delicate  art  with  which  a 
man  fashioned  clay  into  a  cup,  a  saucer,  or  a  tea-pot, 
while  a  boy  turned  round  a  wheel  to  give  the  mass 
rotundity.  I  thought  this  as  excellent  in  its  species 
of  power,  as  making  good  verses  in  its  species.  Yet 
I  had  no  respect  for  this  potter.  Neither,  indeed, 
has  a  man  of  any  extent  of  thinking  for  a  mere  verse- 
maker,  in  whose  numbers,  however  perfect,  there  is 
no  poetry,  no  mind.  The  china  was  beautiful,  but 
Dr.  Johnson  justly  observed  it  was  too  dear;  for  that 
he  could  have  vessels  of  silver,  of  the  same  size,  as 
cheap  as  what  were  here  made  of  porcelain1. 

I  felt  a  pleasure  in  walking  about  Derby,  such  as 
I  always  have  in  walking  about  any  town  to  which 
I  am  not  accustomed.  There  is  an  immediate  sensa- 
tion of  novelty ;  and  one  speculates  on  the  way  in 
which  life  is  passed  in  it,  which,  although  there  is  a 
sameness  every  where  upon  the  whole,  is  yet  minutely 
diversified.  The  minute  diversities  in  every  thing 
are  wonderful.  Talking  of  shaving  the  other  night 
at  Dr.  Taylor's,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  of  a  thousand 
shavers,  two  do  not  shave  so  much  alike  as  not  to  be 
distinguished."  I  thought  this  not  possible,  till  he 
specified  so  many  of  the  varieties  in  shaving  ; — hold- 
ing the  razor  more  or  less  perpendicular  ; — drawing 
long  or  short  strokes; — beginning  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  face,  or  the  under — at  the  right  side  or  the 
left  side.  Indeed  when  one  considers  what  variety 
of  sounds  can  be  uttered  by  the  windpipe,  in  the 
compass  of  a  very  small  aperture,  we  may  be  con- 
vinced how  many  degrees  of  difference  there  may  be 
in  the  application  of  a  razor. 

1  [The  editor  was  once  present  wlun  a  Bower>pol  of  Siw   china,  of  about  the 
size  that  would  hold  a  pint  of  Water,  u.i*  BOld  by  auction  tor  7"-' — Bd.] 
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We  dined  with  Dr.  Butter1,  whose  lady  is  daughter 
of  my  cousin  Sir  John  Douglas,  whose  grandson  is 
now  presumptive  heir  of  the  noble  family  of  Queens- 
berry.    Johnson  and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  medical 
conversation.     Johnson  said,  he  had  somewhere  or 
other  given   an   account  of  Dr.  Nichols's  discourse 
"  l)c  Animd  Medicd."  He  told  us,  "  that  whatever  a 
man's  distemper  was,  Dr.  Nichols  would  not  attend " 
him  as  a  physician,  if  his  mind  was  not  at  ease ;  for 
he  believed  that  no  medicines  would  have  any  influ- 
ence.    He  once  attended  a  man  in  trade,  upon  whom 
he  found  none  of  the  medicines  he  prescribed  had 
any  effect ;  he  asked  the  man's  wife  privately  whether 
his  affairs  were  not  in  a  bad  way  ?    She  said  no.    He 
continued   his  attendance  some  time,  still   without 
success.    At  length  the  man's  wife  told  him  she  had 
discovered  that  her  husband's  affairs  were  in  a  bad 
way.     When  Goldsmith  was  dying,  Dr.  Turton  said 
to  him,  '  Your  pulse  is  in  greater  disorder  than  it 
should  be,  from  the  degree  of  fever  which  you  have : 
is  your  mind  at  ease?'  Goldsmith  answered  it  was  not." 
After  dinner,  Mrs.  Butter  went  with  me  to  see  the 
silk-mill  which  Mr.  John  Lombe  had  !  had  a  patent 
for,  having  brought  away  the  contrivance  from  Italy. 
I  am  not  very  conversant  with  mechanicks ;  but  the 
simplicity  of  this  machine,  and  its  multiplied  ope- 
rations, struck  me  with  an  agreeable  surprise.    I  had 
learnt  from  Dr.  Johnson,  during  this  interview,  not 
to  think  with  a  dejected  indifference  of  the  works  of 


1  Dr.  Butter  was  at  this  rime  a  practising  physician  at  Derby.  lie  afterward* 
removed  to  London,  where  he  died  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  March  22,  1806. 
Id  i^  authour  of  several  medical  tracts.. — M  llove. 

2  [Dr.  Nichols's  opinion  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  Johnson's  mind, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  urging  .'Mrs.  Aston  and  his  other  cor- 
respondents, as  we  have  seen  above,  to  keep  her  mind  as  much  as  possible  at 
ease — U.w.i..] 

3  See-  Mutton's  "  History  of  Derby,"  a  book  which  is  deservedly  esteemed  for 
its  information,  accuracy,  and  good  narrative.  Indeed  the  age  in  whicn  we  live 
is  eminently  distinguished  by  topographical  excellence! — IJoswkll. 
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art,  and  the  pleasures  of  life,  because  life  is  uncertain 
and  short ;  but  to  consider  such  indifference  as  a 
failure  of  reason,  a  morbidness  of  mind;  for  happi- 
ness should  be  cultivated  as  much  as  we  can,  and 
the  objects  which  are  instrumental  to  it  should  be 
steadily  considered  as  of  importance  with  a  reference 
not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  multitudes  in  successive 
ages.     Though  it  is  proper  to  value  small  parts,  as 

"Sands  make  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year;" — Young. 

yet  we  must  contemplate,  collectively,  to  have  a  just 
estimation  of  objects.  One  moment's  being  uneasy 
or  not,  seems  of  no  consequence  ;  yet  this  may  be 
thought  of  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  so  on,  till 
there  is  a  large  portion  of  misery.  In  the  same  way 
one  must  think  of  happiness,  of  learning,  of  friend- 
ship. We  cannot  tell  the  precise  moment  when 
friendship  is  formed.  As  in  filling  a  vessel  drop  by 
drop,  there  is  at  last  a  drop  which  makes  it  run  over ; 
so  in  a  series  of  kindnesses  there  is  at  last  one  which 
makes  the  heart  run  over.  We  must  not  divide  the 
objects  of  our  attention  into  minute  parts,  and  think- 
separately  of  each  part.  It  is  by  contemplating  a 
large  mass  of  human  existence,  that  a  man,  while  he 
sets  a  just  value  on  his  own  life,  does  not  think  of 
his  death  as  annihilating  all  that  is  great  and  pleasing 
in  the  world,  as  if  actually  contained  in  his  m'nuL 
according  to  Berkeley's  reverie  '.  If  his  imagination 
be  not  sickly  and  feeble,  it  "wings  its  distant  way"  far 
beyond  himself,  and  views  the  world  in  unceasing 
activity  of  every  sort.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  Pope's  plaintive  reflection,  that  all 
things  would   be  as   gay  as  ever,  on   the  day   of  his 

1  |  This  i>  by  in)  menu  .m  Boeontfl  allusion  to  Berkeley's  theory — Ed.] 
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death,  is  natural  and  common.  We  are  apt  to  trans- 
fer to  all  around  us  our  own  gloom,  without  consider- 
ing that  at  any  given  point  of  time  there  is,  perhaps, 
as  much  youth  and  gaiety  in  the  world  as  at  an- 
other. Before  I  came  into  this  life,  in  which  I  have 
had  so  many  pleasant  scenes,  have  not  thousands  and 
ten  thousands  of  deaths  and  funerals  happened,  and 
have  not  families  been  in  grief  for  their  nearest  re- 
lations ?  But  have  those  dismal  circumstances  at 
all  affected  me  ?  Why  then  should  the  gloomy 
scenes  which  I  experience,  or  which  I  know,  affect 
others  ?  Let  us  guard  against  imagining  that  there 
is  an  end  of  felicity  upon  earth,  when  we  ourselves 
grow  old,  or  are  unhappy. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  us  at  tea,  that  when  some  of  Dr. 
Dodd's  pious  friends  were  trying  to  console  him  by 
saying  that  he  was  going  to  leave  a  "  wretched 
world,"  he  had  honesty  enough  not  to  join  in  the 
cant : — "  No,  no,"  said  he,  "  it  has  been  a  very  agree- 
able world  to  me."  Johnson  added,  "  I  respect  Dodd 
for  thus  speaking  the  truth ;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  had 
for  several  years  enjoyed  a  life  of  great  voluptuous- 
ness." 

He  told  us  that  Dodd's  city  friends  stood  by  him 
so,  that  a  thousand  pounds  were  ready  to  be  given  to 
the  gaoler,  if  he  would  let  him  escape.  He  added, 
that  he  knew  a  friend  of  Dodd's,  who  walked  about 
Newgate  for  some  time  on  the  evening  before  the 
day  of  his  execution,  with  five  hundred  pounds  in 
his  pocket,  ready  to  be  paid  to  any  of  the  turnkeys 
who  could  get  him  out,  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  he 
was  watched  with  much  circumspection.  He  said, 
Dodd's  friends  had  an  image  of  him  made  of  wax, 
which  was  to  have  been  left  in  his  place ;  and  lie  be- 
lieved it  was  carried  into  the  prison. 

[Dr.  Johnson  also  (old  Miss  Reynolds  that  Dodd 
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probably  entertained  some  hopes  of  life  even  to  the  k<>»- 

i  a  11  ,>  i  .     K^<jl- 

last  moment,  having  been  flattered  by  some  of  Ins 

medical  friends  that  there  was  a  chance  of  suspend- 
ing its  total  extinction  till  he  was  cut  down,  by 
placing  the  knot  of  the  rope  in  a  particular  manner 
behind  his  ear.  That  then  he  was  to  be  carried  to 
a  convenient  place,  where  they  would  use  their 
utmost  endeavour  to  recover  him.  All  this  was 
done.  The  hangman  observed  their  injunctions  in 
fixing  the  rope,  and  as  the  cart  drew  off,  said  in 
Dodd's  ear,  you  must  not  move  an  inch  !  But  he 
struggled. — Being  carried  to  the  place  appointed,  his 
friends  endeavoured  to  restore  him  by  bathing  his 
breast  with  warm  water,  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  was 
not  so  likely  to  have  that  effect  as  cold  water ;  and 
on  this  occasion  he  repeated  [with  a  slight  variation] 
the  story  already  told,  that  a  man  wandered  round 
the  prison  some  days  before  his  execution,  with  bank 
notes  in  his  pocket  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  to  bribe  the  jailor  to  let  him  escape.] 

Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr.  Dodd's  leaving  the 
world  persuaded  that  "  The  Convict's  Address  to  his 
unhappy  Brethren"  was  of  his  own  writing.  "  But, 
sir  (said  I),  you  contributed  to  the  deception  ;  for 
when  Mr.  Seward  expressed  a  doubt  to  you  that  it 
was  not  Dodd's  own,  because  it  had  a  great  deal  more 
force  of  mind  in  it  than  any  thing  known  to  be  his, 
you  answered, — 'Why  should  you  think  so?  De- 
pend upon  it,  sir,  when  any  man  knows  he  is  to  be 
hanged  in  a  fortnight,  it  concentrates  his  mind  won- 
derfully.'M  Johnson.  "Sir,  as  Dodd  got  it  from 
me  to  pass  as  his  own,  while  that  could  do  him  any 
good,  that  was  an  implied  promise  that  I  should  not 
own  it.  To  own  it,  therefore,  would  have  been  tell- 
ing a  lie,  with  the  addition  of  breach  of  promise, 
which  was  worse  than  simply  telling  a  lie  to  make  it 
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be  believed  it  was  Dodd's.  Besides,  sir,  I  did  not 
direct///  tell  a  lie  :  I  left  the  matter  uncertain.  Per- 
haps I  thought  that  Seward  would  not  believe  it  the 
less  to  be  mine  for  what  I  said  ;  but  I  would  not  put 
it  in  his  power  to  say  I  had  owned  it." 

He  praised  Blair's  Sermons :  "  Yet,"  said  he, 
(willing  to  let  us  see  he  was  aware  that  fashionable 
fame,  however  deserved,  is  not  always  the  most  last- 
ing,) "  perhaps  they  may  not  be  reprinted  after  seven 
years ;  at  least  not  after  Blair's  death." 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith  was  a  plant  that  flowered 
late.  There  appeared  nothing  remarkable  about  him 
when  he  was  young ;  though  when  he  had  got  high 
in  fame,  one  of  his  friends  l  began  to  recollect  some- 
thing of  his  being  distinguished  at  college2.  Gold- 
smith in  the  same  manner  recollected  more  of  that 
friend's  early  years,  as  he  grew  a  greater  man." 

I  mentioned  that  Lord  Monboddo  told  me,  he 
awaked  every  morning  at  four,  and  then  for  his 
health  got  up  and  walked  in  his  room  naked,  with 
the  window  open,  which  he  called  taking  an  air-bath  ; 
after  which  he  went  to  bed  again,  and  slept  two  hours 
more.  Johnson,  who  wras  always  ready  to  beat  down 
any  thing  that  seemed  to  be  exhibited  with  dispro- 
portionate importance,  thus  observed :  "  I  suppose, 
sir,  there  is  no  more  in  it  than  this,  he  wakes  at  four, 
and  cannot  sleep  till  he  chills  himself,  and  makes  the 
warmth  of  the  bed  a  grateful  sensation." 

I  talked  of  the  difficulty  of  rising  in  the  morning. 
Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  "  that  the  learned  Mrs.  Carter, 
at  that  period  when  she  was  eager  in  study,  did  not 
awake  as  early  as  she  wished,  and  she  therefore  had 
a  contrivance,  that,  at  a  certain  hour,  her  chainber- 


i  [Mr.  Burke — Ed.] 

'  lie  -ins  distinguished  in  college,  as  apj>ears  from  a  circumstance  mentioned 
by  I>r.  Kearney.     See  vol.  i.  p.   120.— Malowe. 
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light  should  burn  a  string  to  which  a  heavy  weight 
was  suspended,  which  then  fell  with  a  strong  sudden 
noise  :  this  roused  her  from  Bleep,  and  then  slu-  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  up."  But  I  said  thai  was 
ray  difficulty;  and  wished  there  could  be  some  me- 
dicine invented  which  would  make  one  rise  without 
pain,'  which  1  never  did,  unless  after  lying  in  bed  a 
very  long  time.  Perhaps  there  may  be  something 
in  the  stores  of  Nature  which  could  do  this.  I  have 
thought  of  a  pulley  to  raise  me  gradually ;  but  that 
would  give  me  pain,  as  it  would  counteract  my  in- 
ternal inclination.  I  would  have  something  that  can 
dissipate  the  vis  inertia,  and  give  elasticity  to  the 
muscles.  As  1  imagine  that  the  human  body  may 
be  put,  by  the  operation  of  other  substances,  into  any 
state  in  which  it  has  ever  been ;  and  as  I  have  ex- 
perienced a  state  in  which  rising  from  bed  wras  not 
disagreeable,  but  easy,  nay,  sometimes  agreeable ;  I 
suppose  that  this  state  may  be  produced,  if  we  knew 
by  what.  We  can  heat  the  body,  we  can  cool  it ;  we 
can  give  it  tension  or  relaxation;  and  surely  it  is 
possible  to  bring  it  into  a  state  in  which  rising  from 
bed  will  not  be  a  pain. 

Johnson  observed,  that  "  a  man  should  take  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  sleep,  which  Dr.  Mead  says  is  be- 
tween seven  and  nine  hours."  I  told  him,  that  Dr. 
Cullen  said  to  me,  that  a  man  should  not  take  more 
sleep  than  he  can  take  at  once.  Johnson.  "  This 
rule,  sir,  cannot  hold  in  all  cases ;  for  many  people 
have  their  Bleep  broken  by  sickness ;  and  surely, 
Cullen  would  not  have  a  man  to  get  up,  after  having 
slept  hut  an  hour.  Such  a  regimen  would  soon  end 
in   a  long  sleep1  J1*     Dr.  Taylor  remarked   I   think 

1  This  regimen  was,  however,  practised  by  Bishop  Kin.  of  whom  Hawkins 
{not  Mr  Jolm)  in  his  lit'.-  >>t'  that  venerable  prelate,  page  4.  tells  us,  •'  Ami  that 
neither  his  study  might  be  the  aggressor  on  his  bourn  of  instruction,  or  what  be 

vol..  iv.  C 
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very  justly,  that  "  a  man  who  does  not  feel  an  inclina- 
tion to  sleep  at  the  ordinary  times,  instead  of  being 
stronger  than  other  people,  must  not  be  well ;  for  a 
man  in  health  has  all  the  natural  inclinations  to  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep,  in  a  strong  degree." 

Johnson  advised  me  to-night  not  to  refine  in  the 

education  of  my  children.      "  Life,"  said  he,  "  will 

not  bear  refinement :  you  must  do  as  other  people  do." 

Hawk.         [When  he  was  asked  by  Dr.   Lawrence  what  he 

Apoph.  L  * 

p.  204.  thought  the  best  system  of  education,  he  replied, 
"  School  in  school-hours,  and  home-instruction  in  the 
intervals."] 

Piozzi,        [-Qn  another  occasion  he  maintained  that  "A  boy 

P-     168,  Til 

i6y.  should  never  be  sent  to  Eton  or  Westminster  school 
before  he  is  twelve  years  old  at  least ;  for  if  in  his  years 
of  babyhood  he  fails  to  attain  that  general  and  tran- 
scendent knowledge  without  which  life  is  perpetually 
put  to  a  stand,  he  will  never  get  it  at  a  public  school, 
where  if  he  does  not  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  he  learns 
nothing."  Dr.  Johnson  often  said,  "  that  there  was 
too  much  stress  laid  upon  literature  as  indispensably 
necessary :  there  is  surely  no  need  that  every  body 
should  be  a  scholar,  no  call  that  every  one  should 
square  the  circle.  Our  manner  of  teaching  cramps 
and  warps  many  a  mind,  which  if  left  more  at 
liberty  would  have  been  respectable  in  some  way, 
though  perhaps  not  in  that."  "  We  lop  our  trees, 
and  prune  them,  and  pinch  them  about,"  he  would 
say,  "  and  nail  them  tight  up  to  the  wall,  while  a 

judged  his  duty,  prevent  his  improvements;  or  both,  his  closet  addresses  to  his 
God  ;  he  strictly  accustomed  himself  to  but  one  sleep,  which  often  obliged  him 
at  one  or  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  sooner;  and 
grew  so  habitual,  that  it  continued  with  him  almost  till  his  last  illness.  And  so 
lively  and  cheerful  was  his  temper,  that  he  would  be  very  facetious  and  enter- 
taining to  his  friends  in  the  evening,  even  when  it  was  perceived  that  with  diffi- 
culty he  kept  his  eyes  open  ;  and  then  seemed  to  go  to  rest  with  no  other  purpose 
than  the  refreshing  and  enabling  him  with  more  vigour  and  cheerfulness  to  sing 
his  morning  hymn,  as  he  then  used  to  do  to  his  lute  before  he  put  on  his 
clothes." — Boswei.i.. 
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good  standard  is  at  last  the  only  thing  for  bearing 
healthy  fruit,  though  it  commonly  begins  later.  Let 
the  people  learn  necessary  knowledge  :  let  them  learn 
to  count  their  fingers,  and  to  count  their  money,  be- 
fore they  are  caring  for  the  classics ;  for,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  though  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  pro- 
verb, that  Nullum  numen  abest  si  sit  prudentia,  yet 
we  may  very  well  say,  that  Nullum  numen  adest — 
ni  sit  prudentia." 

Indeed  useful  and  what  we  call  every-day  know- 
ledge had  the  most  of  his  just  praise.  "  Let  your 
boy  learn  arithmetic,  dear  madam,"  was  his  advice 
to  the  mother  of  a  rich  young  heir :  "  he  will  not 
then  be  a  prey  to  every  rascal  which  this  town 
swarms  with :  teach  him  the  value  of  money  and 
how  to  reckon  it :  ignorance  to  a  wealthy  lad  of  one- 
and-twenty  is  only  so  much  fat  to  a  sick  sheep :  it 
just  serves  to  call  the  rooks  about  him."] 

[This  young  heir  was  the  well-known  Sir  John  ed. 
Lade  l,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  sagacity  had,  no  doubt, 
detected  in  him  a  disposition  to  that  profusion  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  so  remarkable.  It  is 
curious  too,  that,  on  another  important  subject, 
Johnson  should  have  given  Sir  John  some  early 
advice,  which,  in  the  sequel,  he  too  notoriously  dis- 
regarded. ] 

[One  day  as  he  was  musing  over  the  fire  of  the  pioni, 
drawing-room  at  Streatham,   this  young  gentleman  i''1''- 
[who  was  Mr.  Thrale's   nephew    and    ward]    called 
to  him  suddenly,  and  rather  disrespectfully,  in  these 
words:  Dr.  Johnson,  would  you  advise  me  to  many? 
"I  would  advise  no  man  to  marry,  sir  (replied  in  a 

1  [He  was  tin'  posthumous  son  ofthe  fourth  baronet,  by  Mr.  Thrale's  sister. 
lie  entered  eagerly  into  all  tlie  tollies  of  tlu  day  :  was  a  remarkable  whip,  and 
married  a  woman  of  tin-  town.  See  towards  the  elose  of  the  fourth  vol.  the 
lively,  satirical,  and  too  prophetic  verses  whieh  Johnson  wrote  on  his  coming  of 

age.— Ed.] 
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very  angry  tone  Dr.  Johnson),  who  is  not  likely  to 
propagate  understanding ;"  and  so  left  the  room. 
Our  companion  looked  confounded,  and  seemed  to 
have  scarce  recovered  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
existence,  when  Johnson  came  back,  and  drawing  his 
chair  among  the  party,  with  altered  looks  and  a  soft- 
ened voice,  joined  in  the  general  chat,  insensibly 
led  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  marriage,  where 
he  explained  himself  in  a  dissertation  so  useful,  so 
elegant,  so  founded  on  the  true  knowledge  of  human 
life,  and  so  adorned  with  beauty  of  sentiment,  that 
no  one  ever  recollected  the  offence,  except  to  rejoice 
in  its  consequences.] 

As  we  drove  back  to  Ashbourne,  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
commended to  me,  as  he  had  often  done,  to  drink 
water  only :  "  For,"  said  he,  "  you  are  then  sure  not 
to  get  drunk ;  whereas,  if  you  drink  wine,  you  are 
never  sure."  I  said,  drinking  wine  was  a  pleasure 
which  I  was  unwilling  to  give  up.  "  Why,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  to  drink  wine  is  a 
great  deduction  from  life :  but  it  may  be  necessary." 
He  however  owned,  that  in  his  opinion  a  free  use  of 
wine  did  not  shorten  life ;  and  said,  he  would  not 
give  less  for  the  life  of  a  certain  Scotch  Lord  '  (whom 
lie  named)  celebrated  for  hard  drinking,  than  for 
that  of  a  sober  man.  "  But  stay,"  said  he,  with  his 
usual  intelligence,  and  accuracy  of  inquiry — "  does  it 
take  much  wine  to  make  him  drunk  ?"  I  answered, 
"  a  great  deal  either  of  wine  or  strong  punch." — 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  that  is  the  worse."  I  presume  to 
illustrate  my  friend's  observation  thus ;  "  A  fortress 
which  soon  surrenders  has  its  walls  less  shattered 
thaif  when  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  is  made." 

■  [Probably  Thomas,  sixth  Earl  of  Kellie,  born  in  17:52;  dial  in  1781.  He 
was  remarkable  for  some  musical  talents,  but  still  more  tor  his  conviviality. 
Even  the  Peerage  confesses  "  that  he  was  more  assiduous  in  the  service  of  Bac- 
chus than  Apollo." — Ed.] 
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I  ventured  to  mention  a  person  who  was  as  violent 
a  Scotchman  as  he  was  an  Englishman  ;  and  literally 
had  the  same  contempt  for  an  Englishman  compared 
with  a  Scotchman,  that  he  had  for  a  Scotchman  com- 
pared with  an  Englishman  ;  and  that  he  would  say 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Damned  rascal !  to  talk  as  he  does 
of  the  Scotch."  This  seemed,  for  a  moment,  "  to 
give  him  pause."  It,  perhaps,  presented  his  extreme 
prejudice  against  the  Scotch  in  a  point  of  view  some- 
what new  to  him  by  the  effect  of  contrast. 

By  the  time  when  we  returned  to  Ashbourne,  Dr. 
Taylor  was  gone  to  bed.  Johnson  and  I  sat  up  a 
long  time  by  ourselves. 

He  was  much  diverted  with  an  article  which  I 
showed  him  in  the  "  Critical  Review-'  of  this  year, 
giving  an  account  of  a  curious  publication,  entitled 
"A  Spiritual  Diary  and  Soliloquies,  by  John  Rutty, 
M.  D."  Dr.  Rutty  was  one  of  the  people  called 
quakers,  a  physician  of  some  eminence  in  Dublin, 
and  authour  of  several  works.  This  Diary,  which 
was  kept  from  1753  to  1775,  the  year  in  which  he 
died,  and  was  now  published  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
exhibited,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  a  minute  and 
honest  register  of  the  state  of  his  mind  ;  which, 
though  frequently  laughable  enough,  was  not  more 
so  than  the  history  of  many  men  would  be,  if  re- 
corded with  equal  fairness. 

The  following  specimens  were  extracted  by  the 
reviewers : 

"  Tenth  month,  1753. 

"  23. — Indulgence  in  bed  ;m  hour  too  long. 

"  Twelfth    month,    17- — An    hypochondriack    obnubilation 

from  wind  and  indigestion. 

"  Ninth  month,  2H. — An  over-dose  of  whiskey. 

"  29. — A  dull,  cross,  cholerick  day. 

"First  month,   lb'57,  22. — A   little  swinish  at  dinner  and 

repast. 
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"  Dogged  on  provocation. 

"  Second  month,  5. — Very  dogged  or  snappish. 

"  14. — Snappish  on  fasting. 

"  26. — Cursed  snappishness  to  those  under  me,  on  a  bodily 
indisposition. 

"  Third  month,  11. — On  a  provocation,  exercised  a  dumb 
resentment  for  two  days,  instead  of  scolding. 

"  22. — Scolded  too  vehemently. 

"  23. — Dogged  again. 

"  Fourth  month,  29. — Mechanically  and  sinfully  dogged." 

Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  this  goodQuietist's  self- 
condemning  minutes  ;  particularly  at  his  mentioning, 
with  such  a  serious  regret,  occasional  instances  of 
"  swinishness  in  eating,  and  doggedness  of  temper." 
He  thought  the  observations  of  the  Critical  Reviewers 
upon  the  importance  of  a  man  to  himself  so  inge- 
nious and  so  well  expressed,  that  I  shall  here  intro- 
duce them. 

After  observing,  that  "  there  are  few  writers  who 
have  gained  any  reputation  by  recording  their  own 
actions,"  they  say, 

"  We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  four  classes.  In  the  first 
we  have  Julius  Caesar :  he  relates  his  own  transactions;  but  he 
relates  them  with  peculiar  grace  and  dignity,  and  his  narrative 
is  supported  by  the  greatness  of  his  character  and  achievements. 
In  the  second  class  we  have  Marcus  Antoninus :  this  writer  has 
given  us  a  series  of  reflections  on  his  own  life  ;  but  his  senti- 
ments are  so  noble,  his  morality  so  sublime,  that  his  meditations 
are  universally  admired.  In  the  third  class  we  have  some  others 
of  tolerable  credit,  who  have  given  importance  to  their  own 
private  history  by  an  intermixture  of  literary  anecdotes,  and  the 
occurrences  of  their  own  times:  the  celebrated  Huetiu8i  has  pub- 
lished an  entertaining  volume  upon  this  plan,  '  De  rebus  ad 
cum  pertinentibus.'  In  the  fourth  class  we  have  the  journalists, 
temporal  and  spiritual :  Elias  Ashinole,  William  Lilly,  George 
Wlntcficld,  John  Wesley,  and  a  thousand  other  old  women  and 
fanatick  writers  of  memoirs  and  meditations." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  in  his 
1  [Hnet,  Bishop  of  Avranches. — Sec  ante.  v.  i.  ]>.  &8. — Ed.] 
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lectures  on  Rhetorick  and  Belles  Lettres,  which  I 
lieard  him  deliver  at  Edinburgh,  had  animadverted 
on  the  Johnsonian  style  as  too  pompous  ;  and  at- 
tempted to  imitate  it,  by  giving  a  sentence  of  Addison 
in  "  The  Spectator,"  No.  411,  in  the  manner  of  John- 
son. When  treating  of  the  utility  of  the  pleasures 
of  imagination  in  preserving  us  from  vice,  it  is  ob- 
served of  those  "  who  know  not  how  to  be  idle  and 
innocent,"  that  "  their  very  first  step  out  of  business 
is  into  vice  or  folly  ;"  which  Dr.  Blair  supposed  would 
have  been  expressed  in  "  The  Rambler"  thus  :  "  their 
very  first  step  out  of  the  regions  of  business  is  into 
the  perturbation  of  vice,  or  the  vacuity  of  folly  l." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  these  are  not  the  words  I  should 
have  used.  No,  sir  ;  the  imitators  of  my  style  have 
not  hit  it.  Miss  Aikin  has  done  it  the  best ;  for  she 
has  imitated  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the  diction2." 

I  intend,  before  this  work  is  concluded,  to  exhibit 
specimens  of  imitation  of  my  friend's  style  in  various 
modes  ;  some  caricaturing  or  mimicking  it,  and  some 
formed  upon  it,  whether  intentionally,  or  with  a  de- 
gree of  similarity  to  it,  of  which  perhaps  the  writers 
were  not  conscious. 

In  Baretti's  Review,  which  he  published  in  Italy, 
under  the  title  of  "  Frusta  Letteraria,"  it  is  ob- 
served, that  Ur.  Robertson  the  historian  had  formed 
his  style  upon  that  of  "  //  celebre  Samuele  Johnson" 
My  friend  himself  was  of  that  opinion  ;  for  he  once 
said  to  me,  in  a  pleasant  humour,  "  Sir,  if  Robertson's 

1  When  Dr.  Wair  published  his  M  Lectures,"  he  was  invidiously  attacked  for 
having  omitted  his  censure  on  Johnson's  style,  and,  on  the  contrary,  praising  it 
highly,  l'.ut  before  that  time  Johnson's  "Lives  of  the  Poets"  had  appeared, 
in  which  his  style  was  considerably  easier  than  when  he  wrote  "  The  Rambler." 
It  ttrould,  therefore,  have  been  ancandsd  m  Blair,  even  sapposing  his  criticism 

to  have  been  just,  to  have  preserved  it BOSWELL. 

9  [Probably  in  an  essay  "Againsl  Inconsistency  in  our  Expectations,"  bj 

Miss  Aikm,  afterwards  Mrs.  Uarbauld,  in  a  volume  ol  miscellaneous  pieces  pub- 
lished by  her  and  her  brother,  Dr.  Aikin,  in  1 77-* — Ei>.J 
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style  be  faulty,  he  owes  it  to  me ;  that  is,  having  too 
many  words,  and  those  too  big  ones." 

I  read  to  him  a  letter  which  Lord  Monboddo  had 
written  to  me,  containing  some  critical  remarks  upon 
the  style  of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland."  His  lordship  praised  the  very  fine  pass- 
age upon  landing  at  Icolmkill 1 :  but  his  own  style 
being  exceedingly  dry  and  hard,  he  disapproved  of 
the  richness  of  Johnson's  language,  and  of  his  fre- 
quent use  of  metaphorical  expressions.  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  this  criticism  would  be  just,  if,  in  my 
style,  superfluous  words,  or  words  too  big  for  the 
thoughts,  could  be  pointed  out ;  but  this  I  do  not 
believe  can  be  done.  For  instance,  in  the  passage 
which  Lord  Monboddo  admires,  '  We  were  now  tread- 
ing that  illustrious  region,'  the  word  illustrious  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  mere  narration  ;  for  the  fact 
might  be  told  without  it :  but  it  is  not,  therefore, 
superfluous  ;  for  it  wakes  the  mind  to  peculiar  atten- 
tion, where  something  of  more  than  usual  importance 
is  to  be  presented.  '  Illustrious  !' — for  what?  and  then 
the  sentence  proceeds  to  expand  the  circumstances 
connected  with  Iona.  And,  sir,  as  to  metaphorical 
expression,  that  is  a  great  excellence  in  style,  when 
it  is  used  with  propriety,  for  it  gives  you  two  ideas 
for  one  ; — conveys  the  meaning  more  luminously,  and 
generally  with  a  perception  of  delight." 

He  told  me,  that  he  had  been  asked  to  undertake 
the  new  edition  of  the  "  Biographia  Britannica,"  but 
had  declined  it ;  which  he  afterwards  said  to  me  he 
regretted.  In  this  regret  many  will  join,  because  it 
would  have  procured  us  more  of  Johnson's  most  de- 
lightful species  of  writing;  and  although  my  friend 


1  [  Sec  ante,  v.  iii.  p.  .'50 — Ed.  | 
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Dr.  Kippis  '  has  hitherto  discharged  the  task  judi- 
ciously, distinctly,  and  with  more  impartiality  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  Separatist,  it  were 
to  have  been  wished  that  the  superintendence  of  this 
literary  Temple  of  Fame  had  been  assigned  to  "  a 
friend  to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state."  We 
should  not  then  have  had  it  too  much  crowded  with 
obscure  dissenting  teachers,  doubtless  men  of  merit 
and  worth,  but  not  quite  to  be  numbered  amongst 
"  the  most  eminent  persons  who  have  flourished  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  V 

On  Saturday,  September  20,  after  breakfast,  when 
Taylor  was  gone  out  to  his  farm,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
had  a  serious  conversation  by  ourselves  on  melancholy 
and  madness ;  which  he  was,  I  always  thought,  er- 

1  After  having  given  to  the  publics:  the  first  five  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  BIOGRAPHIC  Biui  anxica,  between  the  years  ITJii  aiul  1793,  Dr.  Kippis 
died,  October  b*,  1795;  and  the  work  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  complete). — 
Walone. 

a  In  this  censure,  which  has  been  carelessly  uttered,  I  carelessly  joined.  But 
in  justice  to  Dr.  Kippis,  who,  with  that  manly  candid  good  temper  which  marks 
his  character,  set  me  right,  I  now  with  pleasure  retract  it;  and  I  desire  it  may 
be  particularly  observed,  as  pointed  out  by  him  to  me,  that  "  The  new  lives  of 
dissenting  divines,  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,'  are  those  of  John  Abernethy,  Thomas  Amory,  George 
Benson,  Hugh  Broughton,  the  learned  puritan,  Simon  Browne,  Joseph  Boyse, 
of  Dublin,  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  learned  puritan,  and  Samuel  Chandler.  The 
only  doubt  1  have  ever  heard  suggested  is,  whether  there  should  have  been  an 
article  of  Dr.  Amory.  But  I  was  convinced,  and  am  still  convinced,  that  he 
was  entitled  to  one,  from  the  reality  of  his  learning,  and  the  excellent  and  candid 
nature  of  his  practical  writings. 

"  The  new  lives  of  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  same  four 
volumes,  are  as  follows:  John  Balguy,  Edward  Bentham,  George  Berkley, 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  William  Berriman,  Thomas  Birch.  William  Horlase, 
Thomas  Hon.  Janus  Bradley,  Thomas  BrOUghtOD,  John  Browne,  John  Bur- 
ton, Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Thomas  (arte,  Edmund  Castell,  Ed- 
niund  Chishull,  Charles  Churchill,  William  Clarke,  Robert  Clayton,  Bishop  of 
(higher,  John  Conybearc,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  George  Castard,  and  Samuel 
Croxall 'I  am  not  conscious,'  says  Dr.  Kippis,  'of  any  partiality  in  con- 
ducting the  work.  I  would  not  willingly  insert  a  dissenting  minister  that  does 
not  justly  deserve  to  be  noticed,  or  omit  an  established  clergyman  that  does.  At 
the  same  time,  I  shall  not  be  deternd  from  introducing  dissenters  into  the  Bio- 

graphia,  when  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  entitled  to  that  distinction,  from  their 

writings,  learning,  and  merit.*" 

Bet  me  add  that  the  expression  "  A  friend  to  the  constitution  in  church  and 
state,"  was  not  meant  by  me  SB   any  reflection  upon  this  reverend  gentleman,  as 

if  he  were  an  enemy  to  the  political  constitution  of  his  country,  as  established 
at  the  Revolution]  but,  from  my  steady  and  avowed  predilection  for  a  tory,  was 

quoted  from  -k  Johnson's  Dictionary,"  where  that  distinction  is  so  defined. — 
BOSWKLL. 
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roneously  inclined  to  confound  together.  Melancholy, 
like  "  great  wit,"  may  be  "  near  allied  to  madness ;" 
but  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  distinct  separation  be- 
tween them.  When  he  talked  of  madness,  he  was  to 
be  understood  as  speaking  of  those  who  were  in  any 
great  degree  disturbed,  or  as  it  is  commonly  expressed, 
"  troubled  in  mind."  Some  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers held,  that  all  deviations  from  right  reason  were 
madness;  and  whoever  wishes  to  see  the  opinions 
both  of  ancients  and  moderns  upon  this  subject,  col- 
lected and  illustrated  with  a  variety  of  curious  facts, 
may  read  Dr.  Arnold's  very  entertaining  work  l. 

Johnson  said,  "  A  madman  loves  to  be  with  people 
whom  he  fears ;  not  as  a  dog  fears  the  lash  :  but  of 
whom  he  stands  in  awe."  I  was  struck  with  the 
justice  of  this  observation.  To  be  with  those  of  whom 
a  person,  whose  mind  is  wavering  and  dejected,  stands 
in  awe,  represses  and  composes  an  uneasy  tumult  of 
spirits c,  and  consoles  him  with  the  contemplation  of 
something  steady,  and  at  least  comparatively  great. 

He  added,  "  Madmen  are  all  sensual  in  the  lower 
stages  of  the  distemper.  They  are  eager  for  gratifica- 
tions to  sooth  their  minds,  and  divert  their  attention 
from  the  misery  which  they  suffer ;  but  when  they 
grow  very  ill,  pleasure  is  too  weak  for  them,  and  they 
seek  for   pain  '.     Employment,   sir,   and   hardships, 


1  "Observations  on  Insanity,"  by  Thomas  Arnold,  M.D.  London,  1789 — 
Boswki.i.. 

9  Cardan  composed  his  mind  tending  to  madness  (or  rather  actually  mad, 
for  such  he  seems  in  his  writings,  learned  as  they  are),  by  exciting  voluntary 
pain.  V.  Card.  Op.  et  Vit. — Kearney. 

3  We  read  in  me  gospels,  that  those  unfortunate  persons,  who  were  possessed 
with  evil  spirits  (which,  after  all,  I  think  is  the  most  probable  cause  of  mad- 
ness, as  was  fir--t  suggested  to  me  by  my  respectable  friend  Sir  John  1'ringle), 
had  recourse  to  pain,  tearing  themselves,  and  jumping  sometimes  into  the  fire, 
sometimes  into  the  water.  Mr.  Seward  has  furnished  me  with  a  remarkable 
anecdote  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ol  s  rvation.  A  tradesman  who  had 
acquired  a  large  fortune  in  London  retired  from  business,  and  went  to  live  at 
Worcester.  UK  mind,  being  without  its  usual  occupation,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  supply  it1-  place,  preyed  upon  Itself,  so  that  existence  was  a  torment  to 
him.     At  last  he  was  seized  with  the  stone ;  and  a  friend  who  found  him  in  one 
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prevent  melancholy.     I  suppose,  in  all  our  army  in 
America,  there  was  not  one  man  who  went  mad." 

["  He  was,"  says  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  "a great  enemy  Hawk. 
to  the  present  fashionable  way  of  supposing  worthless  j,.1^'.' 
and  infamous  persons  mad."]  [This  probably  meant  Ed. 
that  he  disapproved  of  the  degree  of  impunity  which 
is  sometimes  afforded  to  crime,  under  the  plea  of 
insanity,  for  it  seems  almost  certain  that  he  thought 
(and  perhaps  felt)  that  the  exercises  of  piety,  and 
the  restraints  of  conscience,  might  repress  a  tend- 
ency towards  insanity.  So  at  least  Miss  Reynolds 
believed.]  ["  It  was  doubtless,"  she  says,  "  very  Keyn. 
natural  for  so  good  a  man  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
over  his  mind  ;  but  one  so  very  strict  as  Dr.  Johnson 
kept  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to 
his  dread  of  its  hereditary  tendencies,  which,  I  had 
reason  to  believe,  he  was  very  apprehensive  bordered 
upon  insanity.  Probably  his  studious  attention  to 
repel  their  prevalency,  together  with  his  experience 
of  divine  assistance  co-operating  with  his  reasoning 
faculties,  may  have  proved  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
ducive to  the  exaltation  of  his  piety,  the  pre-eminency 
of  his  wisdom,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  all  his 
natural  defects,  which  so  peculiarly  debarred  him  from 
unprofitable  amusements,  were  also  conducive  to  the 
same  end. 

"  That  Dr.  Johnson's  mind  was  preserved  from  in- 
sanity by  his  devotional  aspirations,  may  surely  be 
reasonably  supposed.  No  man  could  have  a  firmer 
reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  prayer  ;  and  he  would  often, 
with  a  solemn  earnestness,  beg  of  his  intimate  friends 
to  pray  for  him,  and  apparently  on  very  slight  oc- 
casions of  corporeal  indisposition."] 


of  its  severest  (its,  having  expressed  hia  concern,  "No,  n<>,  sir,"  said  he,  "don't 
pity  me  ;  what  I  now  ted  is  case,  compared  with  that  torture  of  mind  from 
which  it  relieves  me." — Boswei.i.. 
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We  entered  seriously  upon  a  question  of  much 
importance  to  me,  which  Johnson  was  pleased  to 
consider  with  friendly  attention.  I  had  long  com- 
plained to  him  that  I  felt  myself  discontented  in 
Scotland,  as  too  narrow  a  sphere,  and  that  I  wished 
to  make  my  chief  residence  in  London,  the  great 
scene  of  ambition,  instruction,  and  amusement ;  a 
scene  which  was  to  me,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
heaven  upon  earth.  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  I  never 
knew  any  one  who  had  such  a  gust  for  London  as 
you  have :  and  I  cannot  blame  you  for  your  wish  to 
live  there;  yet,  sir,  were  I  in  your  father's  place,  I 
should  not  consent  to  your  settling  there  ;  for  I  have 
the  old  feudal  notions,  and  I  should  be  afraid  that 
Auchinleck  would  be  deserted,  as  you  would  soon 
find  it  more  desirable  to  have  a  country-seat  in  a 
better  climate.  I  own,  however,  that  to  consider  it 
as  a  duty  to  reside  on  a  family  estate  is  a  prejudice ; 
for  we  must  consider,  that  working-people  get  em- 
ployment equally,  and  the  produce  of  land  is  sold 
equally,  whether  a  great  family  resides  at  home  or 
not ;  and  if  the  rents  of  an  estate  be  carried  to  Lon- 
don, they  return  again  in  the  circulation  of  com- 
merce ;  nay,  sir,  we  must  perhaps  allow,  that  carrying 
the  rents  to  a  distance  is  a  good,  because  it  contri- 
butes to  that  circulation.  We  must,  however,  allow, 
that  a  well-regulated  great  family  may  improve  a 
neighbourhood  in  civility  and  elegance,  and  give  an 
example  of  good  order,  virtue,  and  piety ;  and  so  its 
residence  at  home  may  be  of  much  advantage.  But 
if  a  great  family  be  disorderly  and  vicious,  its  re- 
sidence at  home  is  very  pernicious  to  a  neighbour- 
hood. There  is  not  now  the  same  inducement  to 
live  in  the  country  as  formerly ;  the  pleasures  of 
social  life  are  much  better  enjoyed  in  town  ;  and 
there  is  no  longer  in  the  country  that  power  and  in- 
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fluence  in  proprietors  of  land  which  they  had  in  old 
times,  and  which  made  the  country  so  agreeable  to 
them.  The  Laird  of  Auchinleck  now  is  not  near  so 
great  a  man  as  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  was  a  hun- 
dred years  ago." 

I  told  him,  that  one  of  my  ancestors  never  went 
from  home  without  being  attended  by  thirty  men  on 
horseback.  Johnson's  shrewdness  and  spirit  of  in- 
quiry were  exerted  upon  every  occasion.  "  Pray," 
said  he,  "  how  did  your  ancestor  support  his  thirty 
men  and  thirty  horses  when  he  went  at  a  distance 
from  home,  in  an  age  when  there  was  hardly  any 
money  in  circulation  ?"  I  suggested  the  same  dif- 
ficulty to  a  friend  who  mentioned  Douglas's  going  to 
the  Holy  Land  with  a  numerous  train  of  followers1. 
Douglas  could,  no  doubt,  maintain  followers  enough 
while  living  upon  his  own  lands,  the  produce  of 
which  supplied  them  with  food ;  but  he  could  not 
carry  that  food  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  as  there  was 
no  commerce  by  which  he  could  be  supplied  with 
money,  how  could  he  maintain  them  in  foreign 
countries  ? 

I  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  I  wrere  to  reside  in 
London,  the  exquisite  zest  with  which  I  relished  it 
in  occasional  visits  might  go  off,  and  I  might  grow 
tired  of  it.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  you  find  no  man, 
at  all  intellectual,  who  is  willing  to  leave  London. 
No,  sir,  when  a  man  is  tired  of  London,  he  is  tired 
of  life  ;  for  there  is  in  London  all  that  life  can  afford. " 

To  obviate  his  apprehension,  that  by  settling  in 
London  I  might  desert  the  seat  of  my  ancestors,  I 


1  ["James  de  Duglas  was  requested  by  King  Robert  Brace  in  his  last  boon 
to  repair  with  liis  heart  to  Jerusalem,  and  humbly  to  deposit  it  at  the  sepulchre 
of  our  Lord  ;"  which  lie  did  in  1329 — Hailet'i  Ann.  2.  N6*.  Hence  the 
Crowned  haul  in  the  arms  of  Douglas Kl).] 
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assured  him  that  I  had  old  feudal  principles  to  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm ;  and  that  1  felt  all  the  dulcedo 
of  the  nataJc  -solum.  I  reminded  him,  that  the  Laird 
of  Auchinleck  had  an  elegant  house,  in  front  of  which 
he  could  ride  ten  miles  forward  upon  his  own  terri- 
tories, upon  which  he  had  upwards  of  six  hundred 
people  attached  to  him  :  that  the  family  seat  was 
rich  in  natural  romantick  beauties  of  rock,  wood, 
and  water ;  and  that  in  my  "  morn  of  life"  I  had 
appropriated  the  finest  descriptions  in  the  ancient 
classicks  to  certain  scenes  there,  which  were  thus 
associated  in  my  mind.  That  when  all  this  was 
considered,  I  should  certainly  pass  a  part  of  the  year 
at  home,  and  enjoy  it  the  more  from  variety,  and 
from  bringing  with  me  a  share  of  the  intellectual 
stores  of  the  metropolis.  He  listened  to  all  this,  and 
kindly  "  hoped  it  might  be  as  I  now  supposed." 

He  said,  a  country  gentleman  should  bring  his 
lady  to  visit  London  as  soon  as  he  can,  that  they 
may  have  agreeable  topicks  for  conversation  when 
they  are  by  themselves. 

As  I  meditated  trying  my  fortune  m  Westminster 
Hall,  our  conversation  turned  upon  the  profession  of 
the  law  in  England.  Johnson.  "You  must  not 
indulge  too  sanguine  hopes,  should  you  be  called  to 
our  bar.  I  was  told,  by  a  very  sensible  lawyer,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  chances  against  any  man's 
success  in  the  profession  of  the  law ;  the  candidates 
are  so  numerous,  and  those  who  get  large  practice 
so  few.  He  said,  it  was  by  no  means  true  that  a  man 
of  good  parts  and  application  is  sure  of  having  busi- 
ness, though  he,  indeed,  allowed  that  if  such  a  man 
could  but  appear  in  a  few  causes,  his  merit  would  be 
known,  and  he  would  get  forward  ;  but  that  the  great 
risk  was,  that  a  man  might  pass  half  a  life-time  in 
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the  courts,  and  never  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  abilities1." 

We  talked  of  employment  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  mind  from  wearying  and  growing 
fretful,  especially  in  those  who  have  a  tendency  to 
melancholy ;  and  I  mentioned  to  him  a  saying  which 
somebody  had  related  of  an  American  savage,  who, 
when  an  European  was  expatiating  on  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  money,  put  this  question  :  "  Will  it  pur- 
chase occupation?"  Johnson.  "Depend  upon  it, 
sir,  this  saying  is  too  refined  for  a  savage.  And,  sir, 
money  will  purchase  occupation  ;  it  will  purchase  all 
the  conveniences  of  life ;  it  will  purchase  variety  of 
company;  it  will  purchase  all  sorts  of  entertainment2." 

I  talked  to  him  of  Forster's  "  Voyage  to  the  South 
Seas,"  which  pleased  me ;  but  I  found  he  did  not 
like  it.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  great  affectation 
of  fine  writing  in  it."  Boswell.  "  But  he  carries 
you  along  with  him."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  he  does 
not  carry  me  along  with  him ;  he  leaves  me  behind 
him ;  or  rather,  indeed,  he  sets  me  before  him ;  for 
he  makes  me  turn  over  many  leaves  at  a  time." 

On  Sunday,  September  12,  we  went  to  the  church 
of  Ashbourne,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
luminous  that  I  have  seen  in  any  town  of  the  same 
size.  I  felt  great  satisfaction  in  considering  that  I 
was  supported  in  my  fondness  for  solemn  publick 

1  Now,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  years  since  this  conversation  passed,  the 
observation  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  in  Westminster  Hall 
has  convinced  me,  that,  however  true  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  loss]  friend 
may  have  been  some  time  ago,  the  same  certainty  of  success  cannot  now  be 
promised  to  the  same  display  of  merit.  The  reasons,  however,  of  the  rapid  rise 
of  some,  and  the  disappointment  Of  OthetS  equally  respectable,  are  such  as  it 
might  seem  invidious  to  mention,  and  would  require  a  longer  detail  than  would 
be  proper  for  this  work. — Hoswkli..  [Mr.  BosweU'B  personal  feelings  here 
have  clouded  his  perception,  for  Johnson's  friend  was  far  from  holding  out 
any  thing  like  a  certainty  of  success — nay,  it  seems  to  have  scarcely  allowed  a 
probability. — Ed.] 

,J  [Nay,  it  may  be  said  to  purchase  or  rather  to  create  Occupation  too.  No 
man  can  have  riches  without  the  trouble  that  in  different  degrees  must  accom- 
pany them. — Ed.] 
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worship  by  the  general  concurrence  and  munificence 
of  mankind. 

Johnson  and  Taylor  were  so  different  from  each 
other,  that  I  wondered  at  their  preserving  an  inti- 
macy. Their  having  been  at  school  and  college  to- 
gether might,  in  some  degree,  account  for  this ;  but 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  furnished  me  with  a  stronger 
reason ;  for  Johnson  mentioned  to  him,  that  he  had 
been  told  by  Taylor  he  was  to  be  his  heir.  I  shall 
not  take  upon  me  to  animadvert  upon  this ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  Johnson  paid  great  attention  to  Taylor. 
He  now,  however,  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  I  love  him  ;  but 
I  do  not  love  him  more  ;  my  regard  for  him  does  not 
increase.  As  it  is  said  in  the  Apocrypha,  'his  talk 
is  of  bullocks  V  I  do  not  suppose  he  is  very  fond  of 
my  company.  His  habits  are  by  no  means  sufficiently 
clerical :  this  he  knows  that  I  see  ;  and  no  man  likes 
to  live  under  the  eye  of  perpetual  disapprobation/9 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  sermons  were 
composed  for  Taylor  by  Johnson.  At  this  time  I 
found  upon  his  table  a  part  of  one  which  he  had 
newly  begun  to  write  :  and  Concio  pro  Tayloro  ap- 
pears in  one  of  his  diaries.  When  to  these  circum- 
stances we  add  the  internal  evidence  from  the  power 
of  thinking  and  style,  in  the  collection  which  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Hayes  had  published,  with  the  signi- 
ficant title  of  "  Sermons  left  for  Publication,  by  the 
Reverend  John  Taylor,  LL.D.,"  our  conviction  will 
be  complete. 

I,  however,  would  not  have  it  thought  that  Dr. 
Taylor,  though  he  could  not  write  like  Johnson  (as, 
indeed,  who  could?),  did  not  sometimes  compose 
sermons  as  good  as  those  which  we  generally  have 


'  i;<<  1,  si;istirus,  rliap.  xxxviii.  v.  'J.').  The  whole  chapter  m.'iy  be  Mad  Man 
admirable  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  cultivated  minda  ova  the  gross  and 
illiterate Bosweix. 
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from  very  respectable  divines.  He  showed  me  one 
with  notes  on  the  margin  in  Johnson's  hand-writing; 
and  I  was  present  when  he  read  another  to  Johnson, 
that  he  might  have  his  opinion  of  it,  and  Johnson 
said  it  was  "  very  well."  These,  we  may  be  sure, 
were  not  Johnson's ;  for  he  was  above  little  arts,  or 
tricks  of  deception. 

Johnson  was  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  every 
man  of  a  learned  profession  should  consider  it  as  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  or  as  necessary  to  his  credit,  to 
appeal  as  an  authour.  When,  in  the  ardour  of  am- 
bition for  literary  fame,  I  regretted  to  him  one  day 
that  an  eminent  judge1  had  nothing  of  it,  and  there- 
fore would  leave  no  perpetual  monument  of  himself 
to  posterity  ;  "Alas!  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  what  a  mass 
of  confusion  should  we  have,  if  every  bishop,  and 
every  judge,  every  lawyer,  physician,  and  divine,  were 
to  write  books !" 

I  mentioned  to  Johnson  a  respectable  person  of  a 
very  strong  mind ",  who  had  little  of  that  tenderness 
which  is  common  to  human  nature ;  as  an  instance 
of  which,  when  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  should 
invite  his  son,  who  had  been  settled  ten  years  in 
foreign  parts,  to  come  home  and  pay  him  a  visit,  his 
answer  was,  "  No,  no,  let  him  mind  his  business." 
Johnson.  "  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  sir,  in  this. 
Getting  money  is  not  all  a  man's  business :  to  culti- 
vate kindness  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  business  of 
life." 

In  the  evening,  Johnson,  being  in  very  good  spirits, 
entertained  us  with  several  characteristical  portraits; 
I  regret  that  any  of  them  escaped  my  retention  and 
diligence.      I  found  from  experience,  that  to  collect 


1  |  Probably  Lord  Mansfield Ed.] 

•'  [  lie  meant  bis  father,  old  Lord  Auchinleck  ;  and  the  absent  son  was  David, 
who  spent  so  many  years  in  Spain Eo.] 

VOL.    IV.  D 
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my  friend's  conversation  so  as  to  exhibit  it  with  any 
degree  of  its  original  flavour,  it  was  necessary  to  write 
it  down  without  delay.  To  record  his  sayings,  after 
some  distance  of  time,  was  like  preserving  or  pickling 
long-kept  and  faded  fruits,  or  other  vegetables,  which, 
when  in  that  state,  have  little  or  nothing  of  their 
taste  when  fresh. 

I  shall  present  my  readers  with  a  series  of  what  I 
gathered  this  evening  from  the  Johnsonian  garden. 

"  My  friend,  the  late  Earl  of  Corke,  had  a  great 
desire  to  maintain  the  literary  character  of  his  family  : 
he  was  a  genteel  man,  but  did  not  keep  up  the  dignity 
of  his  rank.  He  was  so  generally  civil,  that  nobody 
thanked  him  for  it." 

"  Did  we  not  hear  so  much  said  of  Jack  Wilkes, 
we  should  think  more  highly  of  his  conversation. 
Jack  has  a  great  variety  of  talk,  Jack  is  a  scholar, 
and  Jack  has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  But  after 
hearing  his  name  sounded  from  pole  to  pole,  as  the 
phoenix  of  convivial  felicity,  we  are  disappointed  in 
his  company.  He  has  always  been  at  me :  but  I 
would  do  Jack  a  kindness,  rather  than  not  \  The 
contest  is  now  over." 

"  Garrick's  gaiety  of  conversation  has  delicacy  and 
elegance ;  Foote  makes  you  laugh  more  ;  but  Foote 
has  the  air  of  a  buffoon  paid  for  entertaining  the 
Piozzi,  company.  He,  indeed,  well  deserves  hishire."  ["Foote's 
happiness  of  manner  in  relating  was  such,"  Johnson 
said,  "  as  subdued  arrogance  and  roused  stupidity :  his 
stories  were  truly  like  those  of  Biron,  in  Love's  Labour 
Lost,  so  very  attractive 

'  That  aged  ears  play'd  truant  with  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  were  quite  ravished, 
So  Mveet  and  voluble  was  his  discourse.'  " 


'  [Sec  pout,  21st  May,  1783.— Ed.] 
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"  Of  all  conversers,  however,"  added  lie,  "  the  late  Piozri, 
Hawkins  Browne  was  the  most  delightful  with  whom  Vj  j. 
I  ever  was  in  company ;  his  talk  was  at  once  so 
elegant,  so  apparently  artless,  so  pure,  and  so  pleasing, 
it  seemed  a  perpetual  stream  of  sentiment,  enlivened 
by  gaiety,  and  sparkling  with  images."     Mrs.  Piozzi 
used  to  think  Mr.  Johnson's  determined  preference  of 
a  cold,  monotonous  talker  over  an  emphatical   and 
violent   one,    would    make    him   quite   a   favourite 
among  the  men  of  ton,  whose  insensibility,  or  af- 
fectation  of  perpetual   calmness,   certainly  did    not 
give  to  him  the  offence  it  does  to  many.      He  loved 
"  conversation  without  effort,"  he  said ;  and  the  en- 
comiums which  he  so  often  pronounced  on  the  man- 
ners of  Topham  Beauclerc  in  society  constantly  ended 
in  that  peculiar  praise,  that  "  it  was  without  effort."] 
"  Colley  Cibber  once  consulted  me  as  to  one  of  his 
birthday  odes,  a  long  time  before  it  was  wanted.     I 
objected  very  freely  to  several  passages.     Cibber  lost 
patience,   and   would  not   read  his  ode  to  an   end. 
When  we  had  done  with  criticism  we  walked  over  to 
Richardson's,  the  authour  of  f  Clarissa,'  and  I  won- 
dered to  find  Richardson  displeased  that  I  '  did  not 
treat  Cibber  with  more  respect?     Now,  sir,  to  talk  of 
respect  for  a  player '  /"  (smiling  disdainfully.)     Bos- 
wkll.  "  There,  sir,  you  are  always  heretical:  you 
never    will   allow    merit    to    a  player."     Johnson. 
"  Merit,  sir !  what  merit  ?     Do  you  respect  a  rope- 
dancer  or  a  ballad-singer?"     Boswell.  "  No,  sir ; 
but  we  respect  a  great  player,  as  a  man  who  can 
conceive   lofty    sentiments,    and    can    express   them 


1  [Perhaps  Richardson's  displeasure  was  created  by  Johnson's  paying  no 
respect  to  the  age  of  Cibber,  who  was  almost  old  enough  to  have  been  his 
grandfather.  Cibber  had  left  the  stage,  and  ceased  to  be  a  player  before 
Johnson  left  Oxford  ;  so  that  he  had  no  more  reason  to  despise  Cibber  for  that 
profession,  than  Cibber  would  h:ive  had  if  lie  had  recalled  to  him  the  days  when 
lie  was  usher  at  a  school.  —  Bd.  ] 

D  2 
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gracefully."  Johnson.  "  What,  sir,  a  fellow  who 
claps  a  hump  on  his  back,  and  a  lump  on  his  leg, 
and  cries,  "  /  am  Richard  the  TlilrdV  Nay,  sir,  a 
ballad-singer  is  a  higher  man,  for  he  does  two  things  ; 
he  repeats  and  he  sings :  there  is  both  recitation  and 
musick  in  his  performance  ;  the  player  only  recites." 
Boswell.  "  My  dear  sir  !  you  may  turn  any  thing 
into  ridicule.  I  allow,  that  a  player  of  farce  is  not 
entitled  to  respect ;  he  does  a  little  thing :  but  he 
who  can  represent  exalted  characters,  and  touch  the 
noblest  passions,  has  very  respectable  powers;  and 
mankind  have  agreed  in  admiring  great  talents  for 
the  stage.  We  must  consider,  too,  that  a  great 
player  does  what  very  few  are  capable  to  do ;  his 
art  is  a  very  rare  faculty.  Who  can  repeat  Hamlet's 
soliloquy,  *  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  as  Garrick  does  it?" 
Johnson.  "  Any  body  may.  Jemmy,  there  (a  boy 
about  eight  years  old,  who  was  in  the  room),  will  do 
it  as  wrell  in  a  week."  Boswell.  "  No,  no,  sir : 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  merit  of  great  acting,  and  of 
the  value  which  mankind  set  upon  it,  Garrick  has 
got  a  hundred  thousand  pounds."  Johnson.  "  Is 
getting  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  proof  of  excel- 
lence ?  That  has  been  done  by  a  scoundrel  commissary." 
This  was  most  fallacious  reasoning.  I  was  sure, 
for  once,  that  I  had  the  best  side  of  the  argument. 
I  boldly  maintained  the  just  distinction  between  a 
tragedian  and  a  mere  theatrical  droll ;  between  those 
who  rouse  our  terrour  and  pity,  and  those  who  only 
make  us  laugh.  "  If,"  said  I,  "  Betterton  and  Foote 
were  to  walk  into  this  room,  you  would  respect  Bet- 
terton much  more  than  Foote."  Johnson.  "  If 
Betterton  were  to  walk  into  this  room  with  Foote, 
Foote  would  soon  drive  him  out  of  it.  Foote,  sir, 
quatenils  Foote,  has  powers  superiour  to  them  all." 
[The  fact  was,  that  Johnson  could  not  see  the  pas- 
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sions  as  they  rose  and  chased  one  another  in  the  Murpb. 
varied  features  of  the  expressive  face  of  Garrick.  V 
Mr.  Murphy  remembered  being  in  conversation  with 
Johnson  near  the  side  of  the  scenes,  during  the 
tragedy  of  King  Lear  :  when  Garrick  came  off  the 
stage,  he  said,  "  You  two  talk  so  loud,  you  destroy 
all  my  feelings."  "  Prithee,"  replied  Johnson,  "  do 
not  talk  of  feelings  ;   Punch  has  no  feelings."] 

On  Monday,  September  22,  when  at  breakfast,  I 
unguardedly  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  wish  I  saw  you 
and  Mrs.  Macaulay  together."  He  grew  very  angry  ; 
and,  after  a  pause,  while  a  cloud  gathered  on  his 
brow,  he  burst  out,  "  No,  sir ;  you  would  not  see  us 
quarrel,  to  make  you  sport.  Don't  you  know  that  it 
is  very  uncivil  to  pit  two  people  against  one  another  ?" 
Then,  checking  himself,  and  wishing  to  be  more 
gentle,  he  added,  "  I  do  not  say  you  should  be  hanged 
or  drowned  for  this ;  but  it  is  very  uncivil."  Dr. 
Taylor  thought  him  in  the  wrong,  and  spoke  to  him 
privately  of  it ;  but  I  afterwards  acknowledged  to 
Johnson  that  I  was  to  blame,  for  I  candidly  owned, 
that  I  meant  to  express  a  desire  to  see  a  contest  be- 
tween Mrs.  Macaulay  and  him  ;  but  then  I  knew  how 
the  contest  would  end;  so  that  I  was  to  see  him 
triumph.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  cannot  be  sure 
how  a  contest  will  end ;  and  no  man  has  a  right  to 
engage  two  people  in  a  dispute  by  which  their  pas- 
sions may  be  inflamed,  and  they  may  part  with  bitter 
resentment  against  each  other.  I  would  sooner  keep 
company  with  a  man  from  whom  I  must  guard  my 
pockets,  than  with  a  man  who  contrives  to  bring  me 
into  a  dispute  with  somebody  that  he  may  hear  it. 
This  is  the  great  fault  of '  (naming  one  of 

1  [.Air.  Langton  is,  no  doubt,  meant  lure,  and  in  the  next  paragraph.     St 
the  affair  of  the  7t'>  May,  1 77-»  (voL  ii.  p.  '2'M  and  :{•_'.■{);  when  the  reader  will 
lind  the  cause  of  Johnson's  frequent  and  fretful  recurrence  to  this  complaint, — 

i;  i>.  i 
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our  friends),  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  subject  upon 
which  he  knows  two  people  in  the  company  differ." 
Boswell.  "  But  he  told  me,  sir,  he  does  it  for  in- 
struction." Johnson.  "  Whatever  the  motive  be, 
sir,  the  man  who  does  so,  does  very  wrong.  He  has 
no  more  right  to  instruct  himself  at  such  risk,  than 
he  has  to  make  two  people  fight  a  duel,  that  he  may 
learn  how  to  defend  himself." 

He  found  great  fault  with  a  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance  for  keeping  a  bad  table.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  when  a  man  is  invited  to  dinner,  he  is  disap- 
pointed if  he  does  not  get  something  good.  I  advised 
Mrs.  Thrale,  who  has  no  card-parties  at  her  house, 
to  give  sweetmeats,  and  such  good  things,  in  an 
evening,  as  are  not  commonly  given,  and  she  would 
find  company  enough  come  to  her ;  for  every  body 
loves  to  have  things  which  please  the  palate  put  in 
their  way,  without  trouble  or  preparation."  [And 
p/207.  of  another  lady's  entertainments,  he  said,  "  What 
signifies  going  thither  ?  there  is  neither  meat,  drink, 
nor  talk."]  Such  was  his  attention  to  the  minutiae 
of  life  and  manners. 

He  thus  characterised  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
grandfather  of  the  present  representative  of  that  very 
respectable  family:  "He  was  not  a  man  of  superiour 
abilities,  but  he  was  a  man  strictly  faithful  to  his 
word.  If,  for  instance,  he  had  promised  you  an 
acorn,  and  none  had  grown  that  year  in  his  woods, 
he  would  not  have  contented  himself  with  that  ex- 
cuse :  he  would  have  sent  to  Denmark  for  it.  So 
unconditional  was  he  in  keeping  his  word  ;  so  high 
as  to  the  point  of  honour."  This  was  a  liberal  testi- 
mony from  the  tory  Johnson  to  the  virtue  of  a  great 
whig  nobleman. 

Mr.  Burke's  "  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  on 
the  Affairs  of  America,"  being  mentioned,  Johnson 


Hawk. 
Apoph 
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censured  the  composition  much,  and  lie  ridiculed  the 
definition  of  a  free  government,  viz.  "  For  any  prac- 
tical purpose,  it  is  what  the  people  thinks  so '."  "  I 
will  let  the  King  of  France  govern  me  on  those  con- 
ditions," said  he,  "  for  it  is  to  be  governed  just  as  I 
please."  And  when  Dr.  Taylor  talked  of  a  girl 
being  sent  to  a  parish  workhouse,  and  asked  how 
much  she  could  be  obliged  to  work,  "  Why,"  said 
Johnson,  "  as  much  as  is  reasonable ;  and  what  is 
that?  as  much  as  she  thinks  reasonable.'' 

Dr.  Johnson  obligingly  proposed  to  carry  me  to 
see  Ham,  a  romantick  scene,  now  belonging  to  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Port,  but  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Congreves ".  I  suppose  it  is  well  described  in 
some  of  the  tours.  Johnson  described  it  distinctly 
and  vividly,  at  which  I  could  not  but  express  to  him 
my  wonder  ;  because,  though  my  eyes,  as  he  observed, 
were  better  than  his,  I  could  not  by  any  means  equal 
him  in  representing  visible  objects.  I  said,  the  dif- 
ference between  us  in  this  respect  was  as  that  between 
a  man  who  has  a  bad  instrument,  but  plays  well 
on  it,  and  a  man  who  has  a  good  instrument,  on 
which  he  can  play  very  imperfectly. 

I  recollect  a  very  fine  amphitheatre,  surrounded 
with  hills  covered  with  woods,  and  walks  neatly 
formed  along  the  side  of  a  rocky  steep,  on  the  quarter 
next  the  house,  with  recesses  under  projections  of 
rock,  over-shadowed  with  trees ;  in  one  of  which 
recesses,  we  were  told,  Congreve  wrote  his  "  Old 
Bachelor."  We  viewed  a  remarkable  natural  cu- 
riosity at  Ham ;  two  rivers  bursting  near  each  other 


'  Edit.  2,  p.  53 Boswkll. 

a  [This  is  a  mistake.  The  Porta  had  been  seated  at  Ham  time  out  of  mind. 
Congrevc  had  visited  that  family  at  Ham;  ami  his  ieat,  that  is,  tin  bench  on 
which  he  sometime*  sat,  in  the  gardens,  used  to  be  shown;  this,  Mr.  Bernard 
Tort — one  of  the  ancient  family,  and  now  vicar  of  11am — thinks  was  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Bos  well's  error. — Ed.] 
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from  the  rock,  not  from  immediate  springs,  but  after 
having  run  for  many  miles  under  pound.  Plott,  in 
his  "  History  of  Staffordshire  ',"  gives  an  account  of 

this  curiosity ;  but  Johnson  would  not  believe  it, 
though  we  had  the  attestation  of  the  gardener,  who 
said  he  had  put  in  corks8,  where  the  river  Manyjofd 
sinks  into  the  ground,  and  had  catched  them  in  a 
net,  placed  before  one  of  the  openings  where  the  water 
bursts  out.  Indeed,  such  subterraneous  courses  of 
water  are  found  in  various  parts  of  our  globe3. 

Talking  of  Dr.  Johnson's  unwillingness  to  believe 
extraordinary  things,  I  ventured  to  say.  "  Sir,  you 
come  near  Hume's  argument  against  miracles,  '  That 
it  is  more  probable  witnesses  should  lie,  or  be  mis- 
taken, than  that  they  should  happen.1 "  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  Hume,  taking  the  proposition  simply,  is 
right4.  But  the  Christian  revelation  is  not  proved 
by  the  miracles  alone,  but  as  connected  with  pro- 
phecies, and  with  the  doctrines  in  confirmation  of 
which  the  miracles  were  wrought." 

He  repeated  his  observation,  that  the  differences 
among  Christians  are  really  of  no  consequence.  "  For 
instance,"  said  he,  "  if  a  Protestant  objects  to  a  Pa- 
pist, '  You  worship  images;'  the  Papist  can  answer, 
1  I  do  not  insist  on  your  doing  it;  you  may  be  a  very 
good  Papist  without  it ;  I  do  it  only  as  a  help  to  my 
devotion."'     I  said,  the  great  article  of  Christianity 

1  Page  89. 

''  [The  gardener  at  Dam  told  the  editor  thai  it  was  Johnton  Mmtelfyiho  had 
made  thia experiment ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  tart.  The  river 
sinks  suddenly  Into  the  earth  behind  a  hill  above  the  valley,  and  hursts  out 

.in  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the  Mine  body  »>t'  water,  about  tour  miles 
below — Ki>.  | 

I'll in's  ■•  l list,  ry  of  Stafibrdahire,*'  ]>.  88, and  the  authorities  referred  to 
by  him. —  Bo  iwi  i  i . 

«  [This  is  nol  quite  true.     It  is  Indeed  more  probable  that  one  or  two  in- 

d  witnesses  should  tie,  than  that  a  miracle  should  have  happened  j  but 

that  distant  and  unconnected  witnettei  and  circumstance*  should  undesignedly 

concur  In  evidencing  a  falsehood — and  that  falsehood  one  in  itself  unnatural 

would  Ik-  inure  miraculous  than  anv  miracle  in  Scripture;    and  thus  In/  Humc*l 

argument  the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  miracles,  —  Ed.  | 
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is  the  revelation  of  immortality '.     Johnson  admitted 

it  was. 

In  the  evening,  a  gentleman  farmer,  who  was  on 
a  visit  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  attempted  to  dispute  with 
Johnson  in  favour  of  Mungo  Campbell  *,  who  shot 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Eglintoune,  upon  his  having 
fallen,  when  retreating  from  his  lordship,  who  lie  be- 
lieved was  about  to  seize  his  gun,  as  he  had  threat- 
ened to  do.  lie  said  he  should  have  done  just  as 
Campbell  did.  Johnson.  "Whoever  would  do  as 
Campbell  did,  deserves  to  be  hanged;  not  that  I 
could,  as  a  juryman,  have  found  him  legally  guilty 
of  murder ;  but  1  am  glad  they  found  means  to  con- 
vict him."  The  gentleman  fanner  said,  "  A  poor 
man  has  as  much  honour  as  a  rich  man  ;  and  Camp- 
bell had  that  to  defend."  .Johnson  exclaimed,  "A 
poor  man  has  no  honour."  The  English  yeoman, 
not  dismayed,  proceeded  :  "  Lord  Eglintoune  was  a 
damned  fool  to  run  on  upon  Campbell,  after  being 
warned  that  Campbell  would  shoot  him  if  he  did.'1 
Johnson,  who  could  not  bear  any  thing  like  swearing, 
angrily  replied,  "  lie  was  not  a  damned  fool  :  he  only 
thought  too  well  of  Campbell.  He  did  not  believe 
Campbell  would  be  such  a  damned  scoundrel,  as  to 
do  so  damned  a  thing."      His  emphasis  on  damned, 

1  [This  is  loosely  expressed.  The  mu  i,  nt$  belii  ved  in  immortality,  anil  evi  a 
a  stale  of  retribution.  Warburton  argues  t hut  Moset  was  nol  ignorant  <>t',  and 
the  Mahomedatu  acknowledge]  a  future  state.  <>n  so  vital  a  question  v.  is  not 
safe  in  real  on  Mr.  Boswell's  colloquial  phrasrs,  whi  h  have  some  importance 
when  they  appear  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Itiu 
mortality  is,  indeed,  aitured,  and  a  thousand  social  blessings  ami 
vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  Christian  revelation;  but  c<  tfie great  c/uix- 

I'taii'itu"  Is  surely  the  ATONEMENT/! — Ed.1 

'[Campbell  terminated  his  nun  lit'-  in  prison     It  is  hardly  to  be  beli 
(though  t ! n  ri-  was  every  such  appearance),  that  the  government  could  ha; 
inittid  him  to  i>   executed  ;  tor  Lord  Eglintoune  was  grossly  the  aggressor,  and 
Campbell  Bred  (whether  accidentally  or  designedly)  when  in  tin-  act  of  railing, 
.is  hi  '■  treated  from  Lord  Eglintoune.     It  does  no  credit  to  Johnson  in  have  El 
I  thai  he  said  thai  /<<  wat  glad  they  had  i  oi  si>   mi  w,  .  to  com  let  a 

man   wlinm    he  WOuld   DOt,  mi   ins  own  responsibility,    have  bund  guflty.       I/iirii 

Eglintoune  was  ,i  friend  of  VLt,  Boswell's,  and  the  son  of  the  lady  who  treated 
Johnson  with  such  flattering  alU  ntion.     See  ante,  vol.  iii-  p.  7(>- — Ed.  | 
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accompanied  with  frowning  looks,  reproved  his  op- 
ponent's want  of  decorum  in  his  presence. 

Talking  of  the  danger  of  being  mortified  by  re- 
jection, when  making  approaches  to  the  acquaintance 
of  the  great,  I  observed,  "  I  am,  however,  generally 
for  trying, '  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have.' "  John- 
son. "  Very  true,  sir ;  but  I  have  always  been  more 
afraid  of  failing,  than  hopeful  of  success."  And,  in- 
deed, though  he  had  all  just  respect  for  rank,  no  man 
ever  less  courted  the  favour  of  the  great. 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnson 
seemed  to  be  more  uniformly  social,  cheerful,  and 
alert,  than  1  had  almost  ever  seen  him.  He  was 
prompt  on  great  occasions  and  on  small.  Taylor, 
who  praised  every  thing  of  his  own  to  excess,  in 
short,  "  whose  geese  were  all  swans,"  as  the  proverb 
says,  expatiated  on  the  excellence  of  his  bull-dog, 
which  he  told  us  was  "  perfectly  well  shaped."  John- 
son, after  examining  the  animal  attentively,  thus  re- 
pressed the  vain -glory  of  our  host : — "  No,  sir,  he  is 
not  well  shaped  ;  for  there  is  not  the  quick  transition 
from  the  thickness  of  the  fore-part,  to  the  tenuity — 
the  thin  part — behind, — which  a  bull-dog  ought  to 
have.'*  This  tenuity  was  the  only  hard  word  that 
1  heard  him  use  during  this  interview,  and  it  will 
be  observed,  he  instantly  put  another  expression  in 
its  place.  Taylor  said,  a  small  bull-dog  was  as  good 
as  a  large  one.  Johnson.  "  No,  sir :  for,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  size,  he  has  strength  :  and  your  argu- 
ment would  prove,  that  a  good  bull-dog  may  be  as 
small  as  a  mouse."  It  was  amazing  how  he  entered 
with  perspicuity  and  keenness  upon  every  thing  that 
occurred  in  conversation.  Most  men,  whom  I  know, 
would  no  more  think  of  discussing  a  question  about 
a  bull-dog,  than  of  attacking  a  bull. 

I  cannot  allow  any  fragment  whatever  that  floats 
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in  my  memory  concerning  the  great  subject  of  this 
work  to  be  lost.  Though  a  small  particular  may  ap- 
pear trifling  to  some,  it  will  be  relished  by  others ; 
while  every  little  spark  adds  something  to  the  ge- 
neral blaze :  and  to  please  the  true,  candid,  warm 
admirers  of  Johnson,  and  in  any  degree  increase  the 
splendour  of  his  reputation,  I  bid  defiance  to  the 
shafts  of  ridicule,  or  even  of  malignity.  Showers  of 
them  have  been  discharged  at  my  "  Journal  of  a  Tour 
to  the  Hebrides ;"  yet  it  still  sails  unhurt  along  the 
stream  of  time,  and  as  an  attendant  upon  Johnson, 

"  Pursues  the  triumph,  and  partakes  the  gale." 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  when  the  sun  shoue 
bright,  we  walked  out  together,  and  "  pored"  for  some 
time  with  placid  indolence  upon  an  artificial  water- 
fall, which  Dr.  Taylor  had  made  by  building  a  strong 
dyke  of  stone  across  the  river  behind  the  garden.  It 
was  now  somewhat  obstructed  by  branches  of  trees 
and  other  rubbish,  which  had  come  down  the  river, 
and  settled  close  to  it.  Johnson,  partly  from  a  desire 
to  see  it  play  more  freely,  and  partly  from  that  in- 
clination to  activity  which  will  animate,  at  times,  the 
most  inert  and  sluggish  mortal,  took  a  long  pole 
which  was  lying  on  a  bank,  and  pushed  down  several 
parcels  of  this  wreck  with  painful  assiduity,  while  I 
stood  quietly  by,  wondering  to  behold  the  sage  thus 
curiously  employed,  and  smiling  with  a  humorous 
satisfaction  each  time  when  he  carried  his  point.  He 
worked  till  he  was  quite  out  of  breath  ;  and  having 
found  a  large  dead  cat  so  heavy  that  he  could  not 
move  it  after  several  efforts,  "  Come,"  said  he  (throw- 
ing down  the  pole),  "you  shall  take  it  now;"  which 
I  accordingly  did,  and  being  a  fresh  man,  soon  made 
the  cat  tumble  over  the  cascade.  This  may  be 
laughed  at  as  too  trifling  to  record  ;  but  it  is  a  small 
characteristic  trait  in  the    Flemish  picture  which   I 
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give  of  my  friend,  and  in  which,  therefore,  I  mark 
the  most  minute  particulars.  And  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  "  ^Esop  at  play"  is  one  of  the  in- 
structive apologues  of  antiquity. 

I  mentioned  an  old  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance 
whose  memory  was  beginning  to  fail.  Johnson. 
"  There  must  be  a  diseased  mind,  where  there  is  a 
failure  of  memory  at  seventy.  A  man's  head,  sir, 
must  be  morbid,  if  he  fails  so  soon  \"  My  friend, 
being  now  himself  sixty-eight,  might  think  thus  : 
Ps.  xc,    but  I  imagine,  that  threescore  (did  ten,  the  Psalmist's 

V.    lit.  &  ' 

period  of  sound  human  life  in  later  ages,  may  have 
a  failure,  though  there  be  no  disease  in  the  consti- 
tution. 

Talking  of  Rochester's  Poems,  he  said,  he  had 
given  them  to  Mr.  Steevens  to  castrate c  for  the  edi- 
tion of  the  poets,  to  which  he  was  to  write  prefaces. 
Dr.  Taylor  (the  only  time  I  ever  heard  him  say  any 
thing  witty) 3  observed,  that  "  if  Rochester  had  been 
castrated  himself,  his  exceptionable  poems  would  not 
have  been  written."  I  asked  if  Burnet  had  not  given 
a  good  Life  of  Rochester.  Johnson.  "  We  have  a 
good  Death ;  there  is  not  much  Life"  I  asked 
whether  Prior's  poems  were  to  be  printed  entire  : 
Johnson  said  they  were.  I  mentioned  Lord  Hailes's 
censure  of  Prior,  in  his  preface  to  a  collection  of 
"  Sacred  Poems,"  by  various  hands,  published  by 
him  at  Edinburgh  a  great  many  years  ago,  where  he 
mentions  "  those  impure  tales  which  will  be  the 
eternal  opprobrium  of  their  ingenious  authour." 
Johnson.   "Sir,  Lord  Ilailes  has  forgot.     There  is 

1  [This  is  one  ot'  those  violent  and  absurd  assertions  into  which  Johnson  was 
so  often  betrayed  by  his  private  feelings  and  prejudices  :  the  Psalmist  says,  and 
6iiii  i  have  proved,  that  the  years  of  man  are  threescore  years  and  ten; 

yet,  because  .Johnson  was  now  near  seventy,  he  ventures  to  assert  that  any  decay 
( I  the  intellect  at  that  a^c  most  be  morbid. — Ed.  | 

■'  This  was  unnecessary,  for  it  had  been  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 

century  by  .Jacob  Tonson Mai  n-  i  . 

I  mi  told  that  Horace,  Karl  of  <  Jrford,  has  a  collection  of  lion-Mots  by 
persona  who  never  said  but  one BOSW  I  I  I 
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nothing  in  Prior  that  will  excite  to  lewdness.  If 
Lord  Hailes  thinks  there  is,  he  must  be  more  com- 
bustible than  other  people."  I  instanced  the  tale  of 
"  Paulo  Purganti  and  his  wife."  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
there  is  nothing  there,  but  that  his  wife  wanted  to  be 
kissed,  when  poor  Paulo  was  out  of  pocket.  No,  sir, 
Prior  is  a  lady's  book.  No  lady  is  ashamed  to  have 
it  standing  in  her  library  '. 

The  hypochondriack  disorder  being  mentioned, 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  think  it  so  common  as  I  sup- 
posed. "  Dr.  Taylor,"  said  he,  "  is  the  same  one  day 
as  another.  Burke  and  Reynolds  are  the  same. 
Beauclerk,  except  when  in  pain,  is  the  same.  I  am 
not  so  myself;  but  this  I  do  not  mention  commonly." 

I  complained  of  a  wretched  changefulness,  so  that 
I  could  not  preserve,  for  any  long  continuance,  the 
same  views  of  any  thing.  It  was  most  comfortable 
to  me  to  experience  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company  a  re- 
lief from  this  uneasiness.  His  steady  vigorous  mind 
held  firm  before  me  those  objects  which  my  own 
feeble  and  tremulous  imagination  frequently  pre- 
sented in  such  a  wavering  state,  that  my  reason  could 
not  judge  well  of  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  advised  me  to-day  to  have  as  many 
books  about  me  as  I  could  ;  that  I  might  read  upon 
any  subject  upon  which  I  had  a  desire  for  instruction 
at  the  time.  "  What  you  read  thai"  said  he,  "  you 
will  remember;  but  if  you  have  not  a  book  immedi- 
ately ready,  and  the  subject  moulds  in  your  mind,  it 
is  a  chance  if  you  have  again  a  desire  to  study  it." 
He  added.  "  if  a  man  never  has  an  eager  desire  for 
instruction,  lie  should  prescribe  a  task  for  himself. 
But  it  is  better  when  a  man  reads  from  immediate 
inclination." 

1  [What  extraordinary  "laxity  of  talk  .'"     It  is  surprising  enough  that  ."Mr. 
Boawell  should  have  recorded  any  thing  to  indecent  .is  these  expressions ;  but 
that  Johnson  should  have  maintained  such  Bentiments  is  very  astonishii 
very  lamentable, — En.  I 
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Hawk.  [He  used  to  say,  that  no  man  read  long-  together 
p.  197,8.  with  a  folio  on  his  table.  "  Books,"  said  he,  "that 
you  may  carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  readily  in  your 
hand,  are  the  most  useful  after  all."  He  would  say, 
"  such  books  form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy 
reading."  He  was  a  great  friend  to  books  like  the 
French  E sprits  oVun  tell  for  example,  Beauties  of 
Watts,  &c.  &c. :  "  at  which,"  said  he,  "  a  man  will 
often  look  and  be  tempted  to  go  on,  when  he  would 
have  been  frightened  at  books  of  a  larger  size,  and  of 
a  more  erudite  appearance."] 

He  repeated  a  good  many  lines  of  Horace's  Odes 
while  we  were  in  the  chaise  ;  I  remember  particularly 
the  Ode  "  Eheu  fugaces? 

He  said,  the  dispute  as  to  the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  Homer  or  Virgil l  was  inaccurate.  "  We 
must  consider,"  said  he,  "  whether  Homer  was  not 
the  greatest  poet,  though  Virgil  may  have  produced 
the  finest  poem\  Virgil  was  indebted  to  Horner  for 
the  whole  invention  of  the  structure  of  an  epick 
poem,  and  for  many  of  his  beauties." 

He  told  me,  that  Bacon  was  a  favourite  authour 
with  him ;  but  he  had  never  read  his  works  till  he 
was  compiling  the  English  Dictionary,  in  which  he 
said,  I  might  see  Bacon  very  often  quoted.  JMr. 
Seward  recollects  his  having  mentioned,  that  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  English  language  might  be  compiled 
from  Bacon's  writings  alone  and  that  he  had  once 
an  intention  of  giving  an  edition  of  Bacon,  at  least 
of  his  English  works,  and  writing  the  life  of  that 
great  man.     Had  he  executed  this  intention,  there 

1  I  am  informed  by  -Mr.  Langton,  that  a  great  many  years  ago  he  was  present 
when  this  question  was  agitated  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hurke;  and,  to 
use  Johnson's  phrase,  they  "talked  their  best;"  Johnson  for  Homer,  Burke  for 
Virgil.  It  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
brilliant  contests  that  ever  was  exhibited.  How  much  must  we  regret  that  it 
not  been  preserved! — Bosweix. 

■'  But  wli< re  is  the  inaccuracy,  if  the  admirers  of  Homer  contend,  that  he  was 
not  only  prior  to  Virgil  in   point   of  time,  but  superiour  in  excellence  ? — J. 

Boswi  i i  ■ 
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can  be  no  doubt  tbat  he  would  have  done  it  in  a 
most  masterly  manner.  Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon  has 
no  inconsiderable  merit  as  an  acute  and  elegant  dis- 
sertation relative  to  its  subject ;  but  Mallet's  mind 
was  not  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  the  vast 
extent  of  Lord  Verulam's  genius  and  research.  Dr. 
Warburton  therefore  observed,  with  witty  justness, 
"  that  Mallet  in  his  Life  of  Bacon  had  forgotten  that 
he  was  a  philosopher ;  and  if  he  should  write  the 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  do,  he  would  probably  forget  that  he  was 
a  general." 

Wishing  to  be  satisfied  what  degree  of  truth  there 
was  in  a  story  which  a  friend  of  Johnson's  and  mine 
had  told  me  to  his  disadvantage,  I  mentioned  it  to 
him  in  direct  terms;  and  it  was  to  this  effect:  that  a 
gentleman  l  who  had  lived  in  great  intimacy  with 
him,  shown  him  much  kindness,  and  even  relieved 
him  from  a  spunging-house,  having  afterwards  fallen 
into  bad  circumstances,  was  one  day,  when  Johnson 
was  at  dinner  with  him,  seized  for  debt,  and  carried 
to  prison ;  that  Johnson  sat  still  undisturbed,  and 
went  on  eating  and  drinking ;  upon  which  the  gen- 
tleman's sister,  who  was  present,  could  not  suppress 
her  indignation  :  "  What,  sir,"  said  she,  "  are  you  so 
unfeeling,  as  not  even  to  offer  to  go  to  my  brother  in 
his  distress ;  you  who  have  been  so  much  obliged  to 
him?"  And  that  Johnson  answered,  "Madam,  I 
owe  him  no  obligation  ;  what  he  did  for  me  he  woidd 
have  done  for  a  dog." 

Johnson  assured  me,  that  the  story  was  absolutely 
false  ;  but,  like  a  man  conscious  of  being  in  the  right, 
and  desirous  of  completely  vindicating  himself  from 
such  a  charge,  lie  did  not  arrogantly  rest  on  a  mere 

•  [There  seems  reason  t>>  believe  thut  tliis  gentleman  was  Mr.  Dyer.  —  Bd.] 
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denial,  and  on  his  general  character,  but  proceeded 
thus :  "  Sir,  I  was  very  intimate  with  that  gentle- 
man, and  was  once  relieved  by  him  from  an  arrest ; 
but  I  never  was  present  when  he  was  arrested,  never 
knew  that  he  was  arrested,  and  I  believe  he  never 
was  in  difficulties  after  the  time  when  he  relieved 
me.  I  loved  him  much ;  yet,  in  talking  of  his 
general  character,  I  may  have  said,  though  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  ever  did  say  so,  that  as  his  generosity 
proceeded  from  no  principle,  but  was  a  part  of  his 
profusion,  he  would  do  for  a  dog  what  he  would  do 
for  a  friend :  but  I  never  applied  this  remark  to  any 
particular  instance,  and  certainly  not  to  his  kindness 
to  me.  If  a  profuse  man,  who  does  not  value  his 
money,  and  gives  a  large  sum  to  a  prostitute,  gives 
half  as  much,  or  an  equally  large  sum  to  relieve  a 
friend,  it  cannot  be  esteemed  as  virtue.  This  was  all 
that  I  could  say  of  that  gentleman  ;  and,  if  said  at  all, 
it  must  have  been  said  after  his  death.  Sir,  I  would 
have  gone  to  the  world's  end  to  relieve  him.  The 
remark  about  the  dog,  if  made  by  me,  was  such  a  sally 
as  might  escape  one  when  painting  a  man  highly." 

On  Tuesday,  September  23,  Johnson  was  remark- 
ably cordial  to  me.  It  being  necessary  for  me  to 
return  to  Scotland  soon,  I  had  fixed  on  the  next  day 
for  my  setting  out,  and  I  felt  a  tender  concern  at  the 
thought  of  parting  with  him.  He  had,  at  this  time, 
frankly  communicated  to  me  many  particulars,  which 
are  inserted  in  this  work  in  their  proper  places ;  and 
once,  when  I  happened  to  mention  that  the  expense 
of  my  jaunt  would  come  to  much  more  than  I  had 
computed,  he  said,  "  Why,  sir,  if  the  expense  were 
to  be  an  inconvenience,  you  would  have  reason  to 
regret  it ;  but,  if  you  have  had  the  money  to  spend, 
I  know  not  that  you  could  have  purchased  as  much 
pleasure  with  it  in  any  other  way." 
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During-  this  interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnson  and 
I  frequently  talked  with  wonderful  pleasure  of  mere 
trifles  which  had  occurred  in  our  tour  to  the  Hebrides; 
for  it  had  left  a  most  agreeable  and  lasting  impression 
upon  his  mind. 

He  found  fault  with  me  for  using  the  phrase  to 
make  money.  "  Don't  you  see,"  said  he,  "  the  im- 
propriety of  it  ?  To  make  money  is  to  coin  it :  you 
should  say  get  money.'*  The  phrase,  however,  is,  I 
think,  pretty  current.  But  Johnson  was  at  all  times 
jealous  of  infractions  upon  the  genuine  English  lan- 
guage, and  prompt  to  repress  colloquial  barbarisms ; 
such  as  pledging  myself  for  undertaking ;  line  for 
department,  or  I) ranch,  as  the  civil  line,  the  banking 
line.  He  was  particularly  indignant  against  the 
almost  universal  use  of  the  word  idea,  in  the  sense 
of  notion  or  opinion,  when  it  is  clear  that  idea  can 
only  signify  something  of  which  an  image  can  be 
formed  in  the  mind.  We  may  have  an  idea  or  image 
of  a  mountain,  a  tree,  a  building;  but  we  cannot 
surely  have  an  idea  or  image  of  an  argument  or 
proposition.  Yet  we  hear  the  sages  of  the  law  "de- 
livering their  ideas  upon  the  question  under  con- 
sideration ;"  and  the  first  speakers  in  parliament 
"entirely  coinciding  in  the  idea  which  has  been  ably 
stated  by  an  honourable  member ;"  or  "  reprobating 
an  idea  unconstitutional,  and  fraught  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences  to  a  great  and  free  country." 
Johnson  called  this  **  modern  cant." 

I  perceived  that  he  pronounced  the  word  heard  \ 
as  if  spelt  with  a  double  e,  heerd,  instead  of  sounding 


•  [I  consider  the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  which  Boswell  justly  makes  an 
objection  to,  as  provincial;  but  1  think  he  must  have  misapprehended  Or. 
Johnson's  "reason."  There  an  many  words,  in  which  these  three  letters 
that  are  pronounced  similarly,  e.  g.  earn,  leant,  \c.  ;  nor  would  the  single  ex- 
ception be  an  objection,  as  uniformity  is  not  the  /■■  i  ei  norma  loqueudi  in  En. 
filisli — Il.u.j..] 

VOL.    IV.  E 
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it  herd,  as  is  most  usually  done  \  He  said,  his 
reason  was,  that  if  it  were  pronounced  herd,  there 
would  be  a  single  exception  from  the  English  pro- 
nunciation of  the  syllable  ear,  and  he  thought  it 
better  not  to  have  that  exception. 

He  praised  Grainger's  "  Ode  on  Solitude,*'  in  Dods- 
ley's  collection,  and  repeated,  with  great  energy,  the 
exordium : 

"  O  Solitude,  romantick  maid, 

Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread ; 
Or  haunt  the  desert's  trackless  gloom, 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb  ; 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side, 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide ; 
Or,  starting  from  your  half-year's  sleep, 
From  Hecla  view  the  thawing  deep : 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadnor's  marble  waste  survey  V 

Reyn.  observing,  "  This,  sir,  is  very  noble."  ["  I  shall  never 
ec0  "  forget,"  says  Miss  Reynolds,  to  whom  Johnson  also 
repeated  these  verses,  "  the  concordance  of  the  sound 
of  his  voice  with  the  grandeur  of  those  images ; 
nor,  indeed,  the  gothic  dignity  of  his  aspect,  his 
look  and  manner,  when  repeating  sublime  passages. 
But  what  was  very  remarkable,  though  his  cadence 
in  reading  poetry  was  so  judiciously  emphatical  as  to 
give  additional  force  to  the  words  uttered,  yet  in 
reading  prose,  particularly  on  common  or  familiar 
subjects,  narrations,  essays,  letters,  &c.  nothing  could 
be  more  injudicious  than  his  manner,  beginning  every 
period  with  a  pompous  accent,  and  reading  it  with  a 
whine,  or  with  a  kind  of  spasmodic  struggle  for  ut- 

1  In  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth   this  void  was  frequently  written,  as  doubt- 
less i:  whs  pronounced,  hard. — .Wai.one. 
'-'  [In  Dodsley's  collection,  and  in  .Miss  Reynolds's  Recollections,  the  two  last 

lines  are  thus  given  : 

"  Or  Tadnor's  marble  wastes  survej  . 
( <r  in  yon  roofless  cloister  stray." 

Bjshon  Percy,  in  his  Reliques,  vol.  i.  p.  264,  corrects  them  a.,  given  in  the 
text— 
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terance ;  and  this,  not  from  any   natural  infirmity,  K 
but  from  a  strange  singularity,  in  reading  on,  in  one 
breath,  as  if  he  had  made  a  resolution  not  to  respire 
till  he  had  closed  the  sentence.*'] 

In  the  evening  our  gentleman-farmer,  and  two 
others,  entertained  themselves  and  the  company  with 
a  great  number  of  tunes  on  the  fiddle.  Johnson  de- 
sired to  have  "  Let  Ambition  fire  thy  Mind"  played 
over  again,  and  appeared  to  give  a  patient  attention 
to  it ;  though  he  owned  to  me  that  he  was  very  in- 
sensible to  the  power  of  musick.  I  told  him  that  it 
affected  me  to  such  a  degree,  as  often  to  agitate  my 
nerves  painfully,  producing  in  my  mind  alternate 
sensations  of  pathetic  dejection,  so  that  I  was  ready 
to  shed  tears;  and  of  daring  resolution,  so  that  I  was 
inclined  to  rush  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  battle. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  should  never  hear  of  it,  if  it  made 
me  such  a  fool." 

Much  of  the  effect  of  musick,  I  am  satisfied,  is 
owing  to  the  association  of  ideas.  That  air,  which 
instantly  and  irresistibly  excites  in  the  Swiss,  when 
in  a  foreign  land,  the  nudadie  du  pais,  has,  I  am  told, 
no  intrinsick  power  of  sound.  And  I  know  from  my 
own  experience,  that  Scotch  reels,  though  brisk,  make 
me  melancholy,  because  I  used  to  hear  them  in  my 
early  years,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Pitt  called  for 
soldiers,  "from  the  mountains  of  the  north."  and 
numbers  of  brave  Highlanders  were  going  abroad, 
never  to  return.  Whereas  the  airs  in  "The  Beg- 
gings Opera,"  many  of  which  are  very  soft,  never 
fail  to  render  me  gay,  because  they  are  associated 
with  the  warm  sensations  and  high  spirits  of  London. 
This  evening,  while  some  of  the  tunes  of  ordinary 
composition  were  played  with  no  great  skill,  my 
frame  was  agitated,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a  ge- 
nerous attachment  to  Dr.  Johnson,  .'is  my  preceptor 

i    2 
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and  friend,  mixed  with  an  affectionate  regret  that  he 
was  an  old  man,  whom  I  should  probably  lose  in  a 
short  time.  I  thought  I  could  defend  him  at  the 
point  of  my  sword.  My  reverence  and  affection  for 
him  were  in  full  glow.  I  said  to  him,  "  My  dear 
sir,  we  must  meet  every  year,  if  you  don't  quarrel 
with  me."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  you  are  more 
likely  to  quarrel  with  me,  than  I  with  you.  My 
regard  for  you  is  greater  almost  than  I  have  words 
to  express  ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  be  always  repeating 
it :  write  it  down  in  the  first  leaf  of  your  pocket-book, 
and  never  doubt  of  it  again." 

I  talked  to  him  of  misery  being  "the  doom  of 
man,"  in  this  life,  as  displayed  in  his  "Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes."  Yet  I  observed  that  things  were 
done  upon  the  supposition  of  happiness;  grand  houses 
were  built,  fine  gardens  were  made,  splendid  places 
of  publick  amusement  were  contrived,  and  crowded 
with  company.  Johnson.  "  Alas,  sir,  these  are  only 
struggles  for  happiness.  When  I  first  entered  Rane- 
lagh,  it  gave  an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my 
mind,  such  as  I  never  experienced  any  where  else. 
But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when  he  viewed  his  immense 
army,  and  considered  that  not  one  of  that  great  mul- 
titude would  be  alive  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  so 
it  went  to  my  heart  to  consider  that  there  was  not 
one  in  all  that  brilliant  circle  that  was  not  afraid  to 
go  home  and  think ;  but  that  the  thoughts  of  each 
individual  there  would  be  distressing  when  alone." 
This  reflection  was  experimentally  just.  The  feeling 
of  languor  ',  which  succeeds  the  animation  of  gaiety, 

1  Pope  mentions, 

"Stretch'd  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair.11 

Ii.it  I  recollect  a  couplet  quite  apposite  to  my  subject  in  "  Virtue,  an  Etliick 
Epistle,"  a  beautiful  and  instructive  poem,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in  1758$ 
wlid,  mating  of  pleasure  in  excess,  says, 

Till  languor,  suffering  on  th(  racl   ol  bliss, 
Confess  that  man  Mas  never  made  foi  this." — I'.osw  ejll. 
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is  itself  a  very  severe  pain  ;  and  when  the  mind  is 
then  vacant,  a  thousand  disappointments  and  vex- 
ations rash  in  and  excruciate.  Will  not  many  even 
of  my  fairest  readers  allow  this  to  be  true  ? 

I  suggested,  that  being  in  love,  and  flattered  with 
hopes  of  success  ;  or  having  some  favourite  scheme  in 
view  for  the  next  day,  might  prevent  that  wretched- 
ness of  which  we  had  been  talking.  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  it  may  sometimes  be  so  as  you  suppose ; 
but  my  conclusion  is  in  general  but  too  true." 

While  Johnson  and  I  stood  in  calm  conference  by 
ourselves  in  Dr.  Taylor's  garden,  at  a  pretty  late 
hour  in  a  serene  autumn  night,  looking  up  to  the 
heavens,  I  directed  the  discourse  to  the  subject  of  a 
future  state.  My  friend  was  in  a  placid  and  most 
benignant  frame  of  mind.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not 
imagine  that  all  things  will  be  made  clear  to  us  im- 
mediately after  death,  but  that  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence will  be  explained  to  us  very  gradually."  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  whether,  although  the  words  of 
some  texts  of  Scripture  seemed  strong  in  support  of 
the  dreadful  doctrine  of  an  eternity  of  punishment, 
we  might  not  hope  that  the  denunciation  was  figura- 
tive, and  would  not  literally  be  executed.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  the  intention  of  punish- 
ment in  a  future  state.  We  have  no  reason  to  be 
sure  that  we  shall  then  be  no  longer  liable  to  offend 
against  God.  We  do  not  know  that  even  the  angels 
are  quite  in  a  state  of  security ;  nay,  we  know  that 
some  of  them  have  fallen.  It  may  therefore,  perhaps, 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  both  men  and 
angels  in  a  state  of  rectitude,  that  they  should  have 
continually  before  them  the  punishment  of  those  who 
have  deviated  from  it ;  but  we  hope  that  by  some 
oilier  means  a  fall  from  rectitude  may  be  prevented. 
Some  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  14)011  this  subject  are, 
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as  you  observe,  indeed  strong ;  but  they  may  admit 
of  a  mitigated  interpretation."  He  talked  to  me 
upon  this  awful  and  delicate  question  in  a  gentle 
tone,  and  as  if  afraid  to  be  decisive. 

After  supper  I  accompanied  him  to  his  apartment, 
and  at  my  request  he  dictated  to  me  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  negro  who  was  then  claiming  his  liberty, 
in  an  action  in  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland.  He 
had  always  been  very  zealous  against  slavery  in  every 
form,  in  which  I  with  all  deference  thought  that  he 
discovered  "  a  zeal  without  knowledge."  Upon  one 
occasion,  when  in  company  with  some  very  grave 
men  at  Oxford,  his  toast  was,  "  Here's  to  the  next 
insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies."  His 
violent  prejudice  against  our  West  Indian  and  Ame- 
rican settlers  appeared  whenever  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity. Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  "  Taxation 
no  Tyranny,"  he  says,  "  how  is  it  that  we  hear  the 
loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  of  ne- 
groes?" and  in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Wilkes1 
he  asked,  "  Where  did  Beckford  and  Trecothick  learn 
English  ?"  That  Trecothick  could  both  speak  and 
write  good  English  is  well  known.  I  myself  was 
favoured  with  his  correspondence  concerning  the 
brave  Corsicans.  And  that  Beckford  could  speak  it 
with  a  spirit  of  honest  resolution  even  to  his  ma- 
jesty, as  his  "  faithful  lord  mayor  of  London,"  is 
commemorated  by  the  noble  monument  erected  to 
him  in  Guildhall. 

The  argument  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson  [will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix}. 

I  record  Dr.  Johnson's  argument  fairly  upon  this 
particular  case  ;  where,  perhaps,  he  was  in  the  right. 
But  I  beg  leave  to  enter  my  most  solemn  pretest 

'  See  'mi  .  p,  {',<,'.). —  ISosu  lj.i.. 
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against  his  general  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  slave 
trade.  For  I  will  resolutely  say,  that  his  unfavour- 
able notion  of  it  was  owing  to  prejudice,  and  imper- 
fect or  false  information.  The  wild  and  dangerous 
attempt  which  has  for  some  time  been  persisted  in  to 
obtain  an  act  of  our  legislature,  to  abolish  so  very 
important  and  necessary  a  branch  of  commercial  in- 
terest, must  have  been  crushed  at  once,  had  not  the 
insignificance  of  the  zealots  who  vainly  took  the  lead 
in  it  made  the  vast  body  of  planters,  merchants,  and 
others,  whose  immense  properties  are  involved  in  that 
trade,  reasonably  enough  suppose  that  there  could  be 
no  danger.  The  encouragement  which  the  attempt 
has  received  excites  my  wonder  and  indignation  ;  and 
though  some  men  of  superior  abilities  have  supported 
it,  whether  from  a  love  of  temporary  popularity  when 
prosperous,  or  a  love  of  general  mischief  when  despe- 
rate, my  opinion  is  unshaken.  To  abolish  a  status, 
which  in  all  ages  God  has  sanctioned,  and  man  has 
continued,  would  not  only  be  robbery  to  an  innu- 
merable class  of  our  fellow-subjects,  but  it  would  be 
extreme  cruelty  to  the  African  savages,  a  portion  of 
whom  it  saves  from  massacre,  or  intolerable  bondage 
in  their  own  country,  and  introduces  into  a  much 
happier  state  of  life;  especially  now  when  their  pass- 
age to  the  West  Indies  and  their  treatment  there  is 
humanely  regulated.     To  abolish  that  trade  would 

be  to 

" shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind." 

Whatever  may  have  passed  elsewhere  concerning 
it,  the  house  of  lords  is  wise  and  independent : 

lutaniiiiatis  fulgel  lionoribus  ; 
Nec  smnit  ant  ponrl  secures 
Art)itrio  popularia  aune. 

1  ha?e  read,  conversed,  and  thought  much  upon  the 


p.  Ill 
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subject,  and  would  recommend  to  all  who  are  capable 
of  conviction  an  excellent  tract  by  my  learned  and 
ingenious  friend,  John  Ranby,  Esq.,  entitled  "Doubts 
on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade."  To  Mr. 
Ranby's  "  Doubts,"  I  will  apply  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke's  expression  in  praise  of  a  Scotch  law- 
book, called  "Dirleton's  Doubts:"  "his  doubts" 
said  his  lordship,  "  are  better  than  most  people's 
certainties" 

When  I  said  now  to  Johnson,  that  I  was  afraid  I 
kept  him  too  late  up,  "  No,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  care 
though  I  sit  all  night  with  you."  This  was  an  ani- 
mated speech  from  a  man  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 
I'io.-.zi,  [Dr.  Johnson,  as  Mrs.  Piozzi  relates,  loved  late  hours 
extremely,  or  more  properly  hated  early  ones.  Nothing 
was  more  terrifying  to  him  than  the  idea  of  retiring  to 
bed,  which  he  never  would  call  going  to  rest,  or  suffer 
another  to  call  so.  "I  lie  down,"  said  he,  "  that  my  ac- 
quaintance may  sleep ;  but  I  lie  down  to  endure  op- 
pressive misery,  and  soon  rise  again  to  pass  the  night 
in  anxiety  and  pain."  By  this  pathetic  manner,  which 
no  one  ever  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  he  used 
to  shock  that  lady  from  quitting  his  company,  till  she 
hurt  her  own  health  not  a  little  by  sitting  up  with 
him  when  she  was  herself  far  from  well :  nor  was  it 
an  easy  matter  to  oblige  him  even  by  compliance,  for 
he  always  maintained  that  no  one  forbore  their  own 
gratifications  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  another,  and  if 
one  did  sit  up  it  was  probably  to  amuse  one's  self. 
Some  right,  however,  he  certainly  had  to  say  so,  as 
he  made  his  company  exceedingly  entertaining  when 
1h>  had  once  forced  one,  by  his  vehement  lamentations 
and  piercing  reproofs,  not  to  quit  the  room,  but  to  sit 
quietly  and  make  tea  for  him,  as  Mrs.  Thrale  often 
did  in  London  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At 
Streatham,  she  managed  better,  having  always  some 
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friend  Who  was  kind  enough  to  engage  him  in  talk, 
and  favour  her  retreat.] 

[Indeed,  he   has  been  known  to  say,  "  Whoever  J*™*- 
thinks  of  going  to  bed   before  twelve  o'clock   is  a  p.  211. 
scoundrel."  Having  nothing  in  particular  to  do  him- 
self, and   having  none  of  his  time  appropriated,  he 
was  a  troublesome  guest  to  persons  who  had  much 
to  do. 

He  rose  too  as  unwillingly  as  he  went  to  bed.] 
Had  I  been  as  attentive  not  to  displease  him  as  I 
ought  to  have  been,  I  know  not  but  this  vigil  might 
have  been  fulfilled ;  but  I  unluckily  entered  upon 
the  controversy  concerning  the  right  of  Great  Britain 
to  tax  America,  and  attempted  to  argue  in  favour  of 
our  fellow- subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantick. 
I  insisted  that  America  might  be  very  well  governed, 
and  made  to  yield  sufficient  revenue  by  the  means 
of  influence,  as  exemplified  in  Ireland,  while  the 
people  might  be  pleased  with  the  imagination  of 
their  participating  of  the  British  constitution,  by 
having  a  body  of  representatives,  without  whose  con- 
sent money  could  not  be  exacted  from  them.  John- 
son could  not  bear  my  thus  opposing  his  avowed 
opinion,  which  he  had  exerted  himself  with  an 
extreme  degree  of  heat  to  enforce ;  and  the  violent 
agitation  into  which  he  was  thrown,  while  answering, 
or  rather  reprimanding  me,  alarmed  me  so,  that  I 
heartily  repented  of  my  having  unthinkingly  intro- 
duced the  subject.  I  myself,  however,  grew  warm, 
and  the  change  was  great,  from  the  calm  state  of 
philosophical  discussion  in  which  we  had  a  little 
before  been  pleasingly  employed. 

I  talked  of  the  corruption  of  the  British  parliament, 
in  which  1  alleged  that  any  question,  however  un- 
reasonable or  unjust,  might  he  carried  by  a  venal 
majority ;  and  I  spoke  with  high  admiration  of  the 
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Roman  senate,  as  if  composed  of  men  sincerely  de- 
sirous to  resolve  what  they  should  think  best  for  their 
country.  My  friend  would  allow  no  such  character 
to  the  Roman  senate ;  and  he  maintained  that  the 
British  parliament  was  not  corrupt,  and  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  corrupt  its  members ;  asserting, 
that  there  was  hardly  ever  any  question  of  great 
importance  before  parliament,  any  question  in  which 
a  man  might  not  very  well  vote  either  upon  one  side 
or  the  other.  He  said  there  had  been  none  in  his  time 
except  that  respecting  America. 

We  were  fatigued  by  the  contest,  which  was  pro- 
duced by  my  want  of  caution  ;  and  he  was  not  then 
in  the  humour  to  slide  into  easy  and  cheerful  talk. 
It  therefore  so  happened,  that  we  were  after  an  hour 
or  two  very  willing  to  separate  and  go  to  bed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  24,  I  went  into  Dr. 
Johnson's  room  before  he  got  up,  and  finding  that  the 
storm  of  the  preceding  night  was  quite  laid,  I  sat 
down  upon  his  bedside,  and  he  talked  with  as  much 
readiness  and  good  humour  as  ever.  He  recom- 
mended to  me  to  plant  a  considerable  part  of  a  large 
moorish  farm  which  I  had  purchased,  and  he  made 
several  calculations  of  the  expense  and  profit ;  for  he 
delighted  in  exercising  his  mind  on  the  seience  of 
numbers.  He  pressed  upon  me  the  importance  of 
planting  at  the  first  in  a  very  sufficient  manner, 
quoting  the  saying,  "  In  hello  Hon  licet  bis  enure ;" 
and  adding,  "  this  is  equally  true  in  planting." 

1  spoke  with  gratitude  of  Dr.  Taylor's  hospitality; 
and  as  evidence  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  his 
good  table  alone  that  Johnson  visited  him  often,  I 
mentioned  a  little  anecdote  which  had  escaped  my 
friend's  recollection,  and  at  hearing  which  repeated, 
In-  smiled.  One  evening,  when  1  was  Bitting  with 
him,  Frank  delivered  this  message  :  "  Sir,  Dr.  Taylor 
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sends  his  compliments  to  you,  and  begs  you  will  dine 
with  him  to-morrow.  He  has  got  a  hare."  "  My 
compliments,"  said  Johnson,  "  and  I  '11  dine  with  him 
— hare  or  rabbit." 

After  breakfast  I  departed,  and  pursued  my  journey 
northwards. 

[uTO  MRS.  THRALE. 

"Ashbourne,  25th  Sept.  I777.  Letters, 
"  Boswell  is  gone,  and  is,  I  hope,  pleased  that  he  has  been  *  '•  P- 
here ;  though  to  look  on  any  thing  with  pleasure  is  not  very 
common.  He  has  been  gay  and  good-humoured  in  his  usual 
way,  but  we  have  not  agreed  upon  any  other  expedition.  He 
had  spent  more  money  than  he  intended,  and  I  supplied  him ; 
my  deficiencies  are  again  made  up  by  Mi*.  Thrale's  bill,  for 
which  I  thank  him."] 

And  again. 

["  Ashbourne,  29th  Sept  1777.  vol.  i. 
"  Boswell,  while  he  was  here,  saw  Keddlestone  and  the  silk-  P-  *wo- 
mills,  and  took  Chatsworth  in  his  way  home.  He  says,  his  wife 
does  not  love  me  quite  well  yet,  though  Ave  have  made  a  formal 
peace.  He  kept  his  journal  very  diligently  ;  but  then  what 
was  there  to  journalise  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  see  what  he  says 
of '.     I  think  I  told  you  that  I  took  him  to  Ham  '-'."] 

I  took  my  post-chaise  from  the  Green  Man,  a  very 
good  inn  at  Ashbourne,  the  mistress  of  which,  a 
mighty  civil  gentlewoman,  courtsying  very  low,  pre- 
sented me  with  an  engraving  of  the  sign  of  her 
house  ;  to  which  she  had  subjoined,  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, an  address  in  such  singular  simplicity  of  style, 
that  I  have  preserved  it  pasted  upon  one  of  the  boards 
of  my  original  Journal  at  this  time,  and  shall  here 
insert  it  for  the  amusement  of  my  readers: 

"  M.  Killiunlcy's  duty  units  upon  Mr.  Boswell.  i-  e\eeeil- 
ingly  obliged   to  him   for  this  favour;    whenever  he  eoiue.-   thil 

1  [No  doubt  !>r.  Taylor Ed.] 

j  1  Printed  in  the  Lettet    by  mistake  Ham. — Bo.] 
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way,  hopes  for  a  continuance  of  the  same.  Would  Mr.  Boswell 
name  the  house  to  his  extensive  acquaintance,  it  would  be  a 
singular  favour  conferred  on  one  who  has  it  not  in  her  power 
to  make  any  other  return  but  her  most  grateful  thanks,  and 
sincerest  prayers  for  his  happiness  in  time,  and  in  a  blessed 
eternity. 

"  Tuesday  morning." 

From  this  meeting  at  Ashbourne  I  derived  a  con- 
siderable accession  to  my  Johnsonian  store.  I  com- 
municated my  original  Journal  to  Sir  William  Forbes, 
in  whom  I  have  always  placed  deserved  confidence ; 
and  what  he  wrote  to  me  concerning  it  is  so  much  to 
my  credit  as  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  that  my 
readers  will,  I  hope,  grant  me  their  indulgence  for 
here  inserting  it :  "  It  is  not  once  or  twice  going  over 
it,"  says  Sir  William,  li  that  will  satisfy  me ;  for  I 
find  in  it  a  high  degree  of  instruction  as  well  as  en- 
tertainment; and  I  derive  more  benefit  from  Dr.  John- 
son's admirable  discussions  than  I  should  be  able  to 
draw  from  his  personal  conversation ;  for  I  suppose 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  to  whom  he  discloses 
his  sentiments  so  freely  as  to  yourself." 

I  cannot  omit  a  curious  circumstance  which  occurred 
at  Edensor-inn,  close  by  Chatsworth,  to  survey  the 
magnificence  of  which  I  had  gone  a  considerable  way 
out  of  my  road  to  Scotland.  The  inn  was  then  kept 
by  a  very  jolly  landlord,  whose  name,  I  think,  was 
Malton.  He  happened  to  mention  that  "  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Johnson  had  been  in  his  house."  I  in- 
quired who  this  Dr.  Johnson  was,  that  I  might  hear 
my  host's  notion  of  him.  "Sir,"  said  he.  "  Johnson, 
the  great  writer;  Oddity,  as  they  call  him.  He's 
the  greatest  writer  in  England  ;  he  writes  for  the 
ministry;  he  has  a  correspondence  abroad,  and  lets 
them  know  what's  going  on." 

My  friend,  who  had  a  thorough  dependence  upon 
the    authenticity    of  my    relation    without    any    cm- 
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beUishment,  asjalgehood  or  fiction  is  too  gently  called, 
laughed  a  good  deal  at  this  representation  of  himself. 

["DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE.  Lett.  r. 

"  13th  October,  1 777-      vol.  ii. 
"  Though  I  am  still  at  Ashbourne,  I  receive  your  dear  Utters  **' 
that  come  to  Lichfield,  and  you  continue  that  direction,  for  I 
think  to  get  thither  as  soon  as  I  can. 

****** 

"  I  cannot  but  think  on  your  kindness  and  my  master's.  Life 
has,  upon  the  whole,  fallen  short,  very  short,  of  my  early  ex- 
pectation ;  but  the  acquisition  of  such  a  friendship,  at  an  age 
when  new  friendships  are  seldom  acquired,  is  something  better 
than  the  general  course  of  things  gives  man  a  right  to  expect. 
I  think  on  it  with  great  delight. — I  am  not  very  apt  to  be  de- 
lighted." 

"  TO  MRS.  THRALE.  Letters, 

"Lichfield,  22d  October,  1777.       roL  "• 
"I  am  come,  at  last,  to  Lichfield,  and  am  really  glad  that  I  ^' 
have  got  away  from  a  place  where  there  was  indeed  no  evil, 
but  very  little  good.     You  may,  I  believe,  write  once  to  Lich- 
field after  you  receive  this,  but  after  that  it  will  be  best  to  direct 

to  London. 

#  *  #  *  *  # 

"  My  visit  to  Stowhill  has  been  paid.  I  have  seen  there  a 
collection  of  misery.  Mrs.  Aston  paralytick,  Mrs.  Walmsley 
lame,  Mrs.  Ilervey  blind,  and  I  think  another  hid)-  deaf.  Even 
such  is  life. 

"I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Aston  is  a  little  better  ;  it  is,  however, 
very  little.  She  was,  I  believe,  glad  to  see  me;  and  to  have 
any  body  glad  to  see  me  is  a  great  pleasure  '." 

"TO  MRS.  THRALE.  Letters, 

••  Lichfield,  29th  Oct  1777-      V,,K  "■ 
^Though  after  niv  last  letter  I  might  justly  claim  an  interval  ''' 
of  rest,   vet    1   write  again   to    tell  you,  that   for  this  turn  you 
will  hear  but  once  more  from  Lichfield.      This  day  is  Wednesday 
—  on  Saturday  I    --hall  write  again,   and  on  Monday  I  shall   set 
out  to  seek  adventures  :  for  you  know — 

None  but  the  hraw  desert  the  fair. 

1  Mr.  Johnson  sends  hii  compliments  to  the  ladles  at  Stowhill.  of  whom  he 
would  have  taken  a  more  formal  leave,  but  thai  he  waa  willing  to  spare  a  ce- 
remony which  In-  hopei  wi  uld  have  been  no  pleasure  to  them,  and  would  havt 
been  painful  to  hi 
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"  On  Monday  we  hope  to  see  Birmingham,  the  seat  of  the 
mechanick  arts ;  and  I  know  not  whether  our  next  stage  will 
be  Oxford,  the  mansion  of  the  liberal  arts ;  or  London,  the  re- 
sidence of  all  the  arts  together.  The  chymists  call  the  world 
Accidentia  Parncelsi ,■  my  ambition  is  to  be  his  fellow-student — 
to  see  the  works  of  nature,  and  hear  the  lectures  of  truth.  To 
London,  therefore  !  London  may,  perhaps,  fill  me ;  and  I  hope 
to  fill  my  part  of  London.] 

["DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 

"  London,  20th  Nov.  1777- 

"  Dear  madam, — Through  Birmingham  and  Oxford  I  got 
without  any  difficulty  or  disaster  to  London,  though  not  in  so 
short  a  time  as  I  expected,  for  I  did  not  reach  Oxford  before 
the  second  day.  I  came  home  very  much  incommoded  by  ob- 
structed respiration ;  but  by  vigorous  methods  am  something- 
better.  I  have  since  been  at  Brighthelmstone,  and  am  now 
designing  to  settle. 

"  Different  things,  madam,  are  fit  for  different  people.  It  is 
fit  for  me  to  settle,  and  for  you  to  move.  I  wish  I  could  hear 
of  you  at  Bath  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  your  resolute  inactivity.  My  next  hope  is  that  you  will 
endeavour  to  grow  well  where  you  are.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  I  saw  a  visible  amendment  between  the  time  when  I 
left  you  to  go  to  Ashbourne,  and  the  time  when  I  came  back. 
I  hope  you  will  go  on  mending  and  mending,  to  which  exercise 
and  cheerfulness  will  very  much  contribute.  Take  care,  there- 
fore, dearest  madam,  to  be  busy  and  cheerful. 

"  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  care  and  conversation  of  dear 
Mrs.  Gastrell.  It  is  very  much  the  interest  of  all  that  know 
her  that  she  should  continue  well,  for  she  is  one  of  few  people 
that  has  the  proper  regard  for  those  that  are  sick.  She  was  so 
kind  to  me  that  I  hope  I  never  shall  forget  it,  and  if  it  be 
troublesome  to  you  to  wrrite,  I  shall  hope  that  she  will  do  me 
another  act  of  kindness  by  answering  this  letter,  for  I  beg  that 
I  may  hear  from  you  by  some  hand  or  another.  I  am,  madam, 
your  most  obedient  servant,  ''  Sam.  Johnson."] 

[" DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER. 

"  London,  20th  Nov.  1777. 

"  Dear  love, — You  ordered  me  to  write  you  word  when  I 
came  home.  I  have  been  for  some  days  at  Brighthelmstone, 
and  came  back  on  Tuesday  night. 

"  You  know  that  when  I  left  you  I  was  not  well  ;  I  have 
taken   physick  very  diligently,  and  am  perceptibly  better ;  mi 
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much  better  that  I  hope  by  care  and  perseverance  to  recover,  Pearson 
and  see  you  again  from  time  to  time.  -N'"- 

"  Mr.  Nollikens,  the  statuary,  has  had  my  direction  to  send 
you  a  cast  of  my  head.  I  will  pay  the  carriage  when  we  meet. 
Let  me  know  how  you  like  it;  and  what  the  ladies  of  your 
rout  say  to  it.  I  have  heard  different  opinions.  I  cannot  think 
where  you  can  put  it. 

"  I  found  every  body  here  well.  Miss  ^Thrale]]  has  a  mind 
to  be  womanly,  and  her  womanhood  does  not  sit  well  upon  her. 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  all  the  ladies  and  all 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  owe  them,  that  is,  to  a  great  part  of 
the  town.     I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."! 

«  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON  '. 

"  Edinburgh,  29th  Sept.  1777- 
"  My  dear  sin, — By  the  first  post  I  inform  you  of  my  safe 
arrival  at  my  own  house,  and  that  I  had  the  comfort  of  finding 
my  wife  anil  children  all  in  good  health. 

"  When  I  look  back  upon  our  late  interview,  it  appears  to 
me  to  have  answered  expectation  better  than  almost  any  scheme 
of  happiness  that  I  ever  put  in  execution.  My  Journal  i- 
stored  with  wisdom  and  wit ;  and  my  memory  is  filled  with 
the  recollection  of  lively  and  affectionate  feelings,  which  now, 
I  think,  yield  me  more  satisfaction  than  at  the  time  when  they 
were  first  excited.  I  have  experienced  this  upon  other  occa- 
sions. I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  explain  it  to  me; 
for  it  seems  wonderful  that  pleasure  should  be  more  vivid  at  a 
distance  than  when  near.  I  wish  you  may  find  yourself  in  a 
humour  to  do  me  this  favour  ;  but  I  flatter  myself  with  no 
strong  hope  of  it ;  for  I  have  observed,  that  unless  upon  verj 
serious  occasions,  your  Utters  to  me  are  not  answers  to  thosi 
which  I  write." 

(I  then  expressed  much  uneasiness  that  I  had  men- 
tioned to  him  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
told  me  the  story  so  much  to  his  disadvantage,  the 
truth  of  which  he  had  completely  refuted  ;  for  that 
my  having  done  so  might  be  interpreted  as  a  breach 
of  confidence,  and  offend  one  whose  society  I  valued  : 

1  [This  letter  is  put  ;i  l.nlv  out  of  its  chronological  place,  to  keep  it  near  ilu 

answer. — Ed.] 
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therefore  earnestly  requesting  that  no  notice  might 
be  taken  of  it  to  any  body,  till  I  should  be  in  Lon- 
don, and  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  it  over  with 
the  gentleman.) 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  London,  29th  Nov,  17"/. 

"  Dear  sir, — You  will  wonder,  or  you  have  wondered,  why 
no  letter  has  come  from  me.  What  you  wrote  at  your  return 
had  in  it  such  a  strain  of  cowardly  caution  as  gave  me  no  plea- 
sure.    I  could  not  well  do  what  you  wished  ;  I  had  no  need  to 

vex  you  with  a  refusal.     I  have  seen  Mr. ,  and  as  to 

him  have  set  all  right,  without  any  inconvenience,  so  far  as  I 
know,  to  you.  Mrs.  Thrale  had  forgot  the  story.  You  may 
now  be  at  ease. 

"  And  at  ease  I  certainly  wish  you,  for  the  kindness  that 
you  showed  in  coming  so  long  a  journey  to  see  me.  It  was 
pity  to  keep  you  so  long  in  pain,  but,  upon  reviewing  the  mat- 
ter, I  do  not  see  what  I  could  have  done  better  than  I  did. 

"  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  my  dear  enemy  and  all 
her  little  people  quite  well,  and  had  no  reason  to  repent  of your 
journey.     I  think  on  it  with  great  gratitude. 

"  I  was  not  well  when  you  left  me  at  the  doctor's,  and  I 
grew  worse ;  yet  I  staid  on,  and  at  Lichfield  was  very  ill. 
Travelling,  however,  did  not  make  me  worse ;  and  when  I 
came  to  London,  I  complied  with  a  summons  to  go  to  Bright* 
helmstone,  where  I  saw  Beauclerk,  and  staid  three  days. 

"Our  club  has  recommenced  last  Friday,  but  I  was  not 
there.  Langton  has  another  wench  '.  Mrs.  Thrale  is  in  hopes 
of  a  young  brewer.  They  got  by  their  trade  last  year  a  very 
large  sum,  and  their  expenses  are  proportionate. 

"  Mrs.  Williams's  health  is  very  bad.  And  I  have  had  for 
some  time  a  very  difficult  and  laborious  respiration  ;  but  I  am 
better  by  purges,  abstinence,  and  other  methods.  I  am  yet, 
however,  much  behind-hand  in  my  health  and  rest. 

"  Dr.  Blair's  Bermons  are  now  universally  commended  ;  but 
let  him  think  that  I  had  the  honour  of  first  finding  and  first 
praising  his  excellencies.  I  did  not  stay  to  add  my  voice  to 
that  of  the  publick. 

"My  dear  friend,  letme  thank  you  once  more  for  your  visit  : 
you  did  me  great  honour,  and    I   hope  met  with  nothing  that 

1  A  daughter  burn  to  him — B(  BWE1  i 
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displeased  you.  I  staid  long  at  Ashbourne,  not  much  pleased, 
yd  awkward  at  departing.  I  then  went  to  Lichfield,  where  I 
found  my  friend  at  Stowhill  l  very  dangerously  diseased.  Such 
is  life.  Let  us  try  to  pass  it  well,  whatever  it  he,  for  there  is 
surely  something  beyond  it. 

"Well,  now,  I  hope  all  is  well  ;  write  as  soon  as  you  can  to, 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  29th  Nov.  1777- 

"My  DEAB  silt, — This  day's  post  has  at  length  relieved  me 
from  much  uneasiness,  by  bringing  me  a  letter  from  you.  I 
was,  indeed,  doubly  uneasy  ;  on  my  own  account  and  yours. 
I  was  very  anxious  to  be  secured  against  any  bad  consequences 
from  my  imprudence  in  mentioning  the  gentleman's  name  who 
had  told  me  a  story  to  your  disadvantage;  and  as  I  could  hardly 
suppose  it  possible  that  you  would  delay  so  long  to  make  me 
easy,  unless  you  were  ill,  I  was  not  a  little  apprehensive  about 
you.  You  must  not  be  offended  when  I  venture  to  tell  you 
that  you  appear  to  me  to  have  been  too  rigid  upon  this  occa- 
sion. The  '  cowardly  caution  which  gave  you  no  pleasure,'  was 
suggested  to  me  by  a  friend  here,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the 
strange  story,  and  the  detection  of  its  falsity,  as  an  instance  how- 
one  may  be  deceived  by  what  is  apparently  very  good  authority, 
But,  as  1  am  still  persuaded,  that  as  1  might  have  obtained  the 
truth  without  mentioning  the  gentleman's  name,  it  was  wrong 
in  me  to  do  it,  I  cannot  see  that  you  are  just  in  blaming  my 
caution.  But  if  you  were  ever  so  just  in  your  disapprobation, 
might  you  not  have  dealt  more  tenderly  with  me  ? 

"I  went  to  Auchinleck  about  the  middle  of  October,  and 
passed  some  time  with  my  father  very  comfortably. 
****** 

"  I  am  engaged  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  a  country 
schoolmaster,  for  indecent  behaviour  to  his  female  scholars. 
There  is  no  statute  against  such  abominable  conduct  ;  but  it  is 
punishable  at  common  law.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  your 
assistance  in  this  extraordinary  trial.  I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir, 
your  faithful  humble  servant,  "  James  Boswkll." 

About  this  time  I  wrote  to  Johnson,  giving  him 
an  account  of  the  decision  of  the  negro  cause,  by 

1  Mrs.  Aston. — Boswell. 
VOL.  IV.  F 
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the  court  of  session,  which  by  those  who  hold  even 
the  mildest  and  best  regulated  slavery  in  abomination 
(of  which  number  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
I  am  none)  should  be  remembered  with  high  respect, 
and  to  the  credit  of  Scotland ;  for  it  went  upon  a 
much  broader  ground  than  the  case  of  Somerset, 
which  was  decided  in  England ' ;  being  truly  the 
general  question,  whether  a  perpetual  obligation  of 
service  to  one  master  in  any  mode  should  be  sanc- 
tified by  the  law  of  a  free  country.  A  negro,  then 
called  Joseph  Knight,  a  native  of  Africa,  having 
been  brought  to  Jamaica  in  the  usual  course  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  purchased  by  a  Scotch  gentleman  in 
that  island,  had  attended  his  master  to  Scotland, 
where  it  was  officiously  suggested  to  him  that  he 
would  be  found  entitled  to  his  liberty  without  any  li- 
mitation. He  accordingly  brought  his  action,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  advocates  on  both  sides  did  them- 
selves great  honour.  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  had  the 
praise  of  Johnson,  for  his  argument2  in  favour  of  the 
negro,  and  Mr.  Macconochie 3  distinguished  himself 
on  the  same  side,  by  his  ingenuity  and  extraordinary 
research.  Mr.  Cullen,  on  the  part  of  the  master,  dis- 
covered good  information  and  sound  reasoning ;  in 
which  he  was  well  supported  by  Mr.  James  Ferguson, 
remarkable  for  a  manly  understanding,  and  a  know- 
ledge both  of  books  and  of  the  world.  But  I  cannot 
too  highly  praise  the  speech  which  Mr.  Henry  Dun- 
das  generously  contributed  to  the  cause  of  the  sooty 

1  See  State  Trials,  vol.   xi.   p.  339,  and   .Mr.  Hargrave's   argument — Bos- 
well. 

*  The  motto  to  it  was  happily  chosen  : 

"  Quamvis  [lie  niger,  quanivis  tu  candidus  esses." 

I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  circumstance  DO  li  M  Btnilge  than  true,  that  a  bro- 
ther advocate  in  considerable  practice  [Mr.  Wright],  but  of  whom  it  certainly 
cannot  be  said,  Ingentuu  didicit  Jldeliter  artes,  asked  Mr.  .Maclaurin,  with  a 
face  of  flippant  assurance,  u  Are  these  words  your  own  ?" — BoBWELL. 

3  [Afterwards  a  lord  of  session,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Meadowbank,  and  father 
of  the  present  Lord  Meadowbank Ed.] 
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stranger.  Mr.  Dundas's  Scottish  accent,  which  has 
been  so  often  in  vain  obtruded  as  an  objection  to  his 
powerful  abilities  in  parliament,  was  no  disadvantage 
to  him  in  his  own  country.  And  I  do  declare,  that 
upon  this  memorable  question  he  impressed  me,  and 
I  believe  all  his  audience,  with  such  feelings  as  were 
produced  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  orations  of 
antiquity.  This  testimony  1  liberally  give  to  the 
excellence  of  an  old  friend,  with  whom  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  differ  very  widely  upon  many  political 
topicks :  yet  I  persuade  myself  without  malice.  A 
great  majority  of  the  lords  of  session  decided  for  the 
negro.  But  four  of  their  number,  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident, Lord  Elliock,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Lord 
Covington,  resolutely  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  a 
status,  which  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  that  when  freedom  flourished,  as  in  old 
Greece  and  Rome. 


["  TO  MRS.  GASTRELL  '. 

"  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  23d  Dec.  17/7. 

"  Dear  madam, — Your  long  silence  portended  no  good  ;  vet 
I  hope  the  danger  is  not  so  near  as  our  anxiety  sometimes 
makes  us  fear.  Winter  is  indeed  to  all  those  that  any  distemper 
has  enfeebled  a  very  troublesome  time;  but  care  and  caution 
may  pass  safely  through  it,  and  from  spring  and  summer  some 
relief  is  always  to  be  hoped.  When  I  came  hither  I  fell  to 
taking  care  of  myself,  and  by  physiek  and  opium  had  the  con- 
striction that  obstructed  my  breath  very  suddenly  removed. 
My  nights  still  continue  very  laborious  and  tedious,  but  they 
do  not  grow  worse. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you,  dear  madam,  to  take  care  of  Mrs.  Aston  ; 
I  know  how  little  you  want  any  such  exhortations  ;  but  I 
earnestly  entreat  her  to  take  care  of  herself.  Many  lives  .ire 
prolonged  by  a  diligent  attention  to  little  things,  and  I  am  tar 
from  thinking  it  unlikely  that  she  may  grow  better  by  degrees. 
However,  it  is  her  duty  to  try,  and  when  we  do  our  duty  we 
have  reason  to  hope.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."]] 

1  [8ee  ante,  v.  iii.  p. 968. — Ed.] 
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•  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"27th  December,  1777- 

"  Dear  sir, — This  is  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  all  ex- 
press their  good  wishes  to  their  friends,  and  I  send  mine  to  you 
and  your  family.  May  your  lives  be  long,  happy,  and  good. 
I  have  been  much  out  of  order,  but,  I  hope,  do  not  grow  Avorse. 

"  The  crime  of  the  schoolmaster  whom  you  are  engaged  to 
prosecute  is  very  great,  and  may  be  suspected  to  be  too  com- 
mon. In  our  law  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  a  mis- 
demeanour :  that  is,  a  kind  of  indefinite  crime,  not  capital,  but 
punishable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  You  cannot  want 
matter :   all  that  needs  to  be  said  will  easily  occur. 

"  Mr.  Shaw,  the  authour  of  the  Gaelick  Grammar,  desires 
me  to  make  a  request  for  him  to  Lord  Eglintoune,  that  he  may 
be  appointed  chaplain  to  one  of  the  new-raised  regiments. 

"All  our  friends  are  as  they  were;  little  has  happened  to 
them  of  either  good  or  bad.  Mrs.  Thrale  ran  a  great  black 
hair-dressing  pin  into  her  eye  ;  but  by  great  evacuation  she 
kept  it  from  inflaming,  and  it  is  almost  well.  Miss  Reynolds 
has  been  out  of  order,  but  is  better.  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  a  very 
poor  state  of  health. 

"  If  I  should  write  on,  I  should,  perhaps,  write  only  com- 
plaints* and  therefore  I  will  content  myself  with  telling  you, 
that  I  love  to  think  on  you,  and  to  hear  from  you  ;  and  that  I 
am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 


•   TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  8th  Jan.  1778. 

"  Dear  sir, — Your  congratulations  upon  a  new  year  are 
mixed  with  complaint:  mine  must  be  so  too.  My  wife  has 
for  some  time  been  ill,  having  been  confined  to  the  house 
these  three  months  by  a  severe  cold,  attended  with  alarming 
symptoms.' 

(Here  I  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  distress  which  the 
person,  upon  every  account  most  dear  to  me,  suffered;  and  of 
the  dismal  state  of  apprehension  in  which  I  now  was :  adding 
that  I  never  stood  more  in  need  of  his  consoling  philosophy.) 

"  Did  you  ever  look  at  a  book  written  by  Wilson,  a  Scotch- 
man, under  the  Latin  name  of  Volusenus,  according  to  the 
custom  of  literary  men  at  a  certain  period?  It  is  entitled  "  De 
Ammi  TranquUUtate."     I  earnestly  desire  tranquillity.     Bona  res 
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qules ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  never  attain  it:  for,  when  unoccupied, 
I  grow  gloomy,  and  occupation  agitates  me  to  feverishness. 

u  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  JajMes  Boswell." 

«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  24th  January,  177!!. 

"  Dear  silt, — To  a  letter  so  interesting  as  your  last,  it  is  pro- 
per to  return  some  answer,  however  little  I  may  be  disposed  to 
write. 

"  Your  alarm  at  your  lady's  illness  was  reasonable,  and  not 
disproportionate  to  the  appearance  of  the  disorder.  I  hope  your 
physical  friend's  conjecture  is  now  verified,  and  all  fear  of  a 
consumption  at  an  end :  a  little  care  and  exercise  will  then  re- 
store her.  London  is  a  good  air  for  ladies  ;  and  if  you  bring 
her  hither,  I  will  do  for  her  what  she  did  for  me — I  will  retire 
from  my  apartments  for  her  accommodation.  Behave  kindly 
to  her,  and  keep  her  cheerful. 

"  You  always  seem  to  call  for  tenderness.  Know  then,  that 
in  the  first  month  of  the  present  year  I  very  highly  esteem  and 
very  cordially  love  you.  I  hope  to  tell  you  this  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  year  as  long  as  we  live ;  and  why  should  we 
trouble  ourselves  to  tell  or  hear  it  oftener  ? 

"  Tell  Veronica,  Euphemia,  and  Alexander,  that  I  wish 
them,  as  well  as  their  parents,  many  happy  years. 

"  You  have  ended  the  negro's  cause  much  to  my  mind. 
Lord  Auchinleck  and  dear  Lord  Hailes  were  on  the  side  of  li- 
berty. Lord  Hailes's  name  reproaches  me ;  but  if  he  saw  my 
languid  neglect  of  my  own  affairs,  he  would  rather  pity  than 
resent  my  neglect  of  his.  I  hope  to  mend,  ut  et  rnilil  vivam  et 
amicis.     I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  My  service  to  my  fellow-traveller,  Joseph." 

Johnson  maintained  a  long  and  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  Welch,  who  succeeded  the  celebrated 
Henry  Fielding  as  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of 
the  peace  for  Westminster;  kept  a  regular  office  for 
the  police  of  that  great  district;  and  discharged  his 
important  trust,  for  many  years,  faithfully  and  ably. 
Johnson,  who  had  an  eager  and  unceasing  curiosity 
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to  know  human  life  in  all  its  variety,  told  me,  that 
lie  attended  Mr.  Welch  in  his  office  for  a  whole 
winter,  to  hear  the  examinations  of  the  culprits;  but 
that  he  found  an  almost  uniform  tenor  of  misfortune, 
wretchedness,  and  profligacy.  Mr.  Welch's  health 
being  impaired,  he  was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
warm  climate ;  and  Johnson,  by  his  interest  with 
Mr.  Chamier,  procured  him  leave  of  absence  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  a  promise  that  the  pension  or  salary  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  government  al- 
lowed him,  should  not  be  discontinued.  Mr.  Welch 
accordingly  went  abroad,  accompanied  by  his  daughter 
Anne,  a  young  lady  of  uncommon  talents  and  lite- 
rature. 

"  TO  SAUNDERS  WELCH,  ESQ.,  AT  THE   ENGLISH  COFFEE- 
HOUSE, ROME. 

"3d  February,  1778. 

"  Dkar  sir, — To  have  suffered  one  of  my  best  and  dearest 
friends  to  pass  almost  two  years  in  foreign  countries  without  a 
letter,  has  a  very  shameful  appearance  of  inattention.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  there  was  no  particular  time  in  which  I  had  any 
thing  particular  to  say ;  and  general  expressions  of  good  will,  I 
hope,  our  long  friendship  is  grown  too  solid  to  want. 

"  Of  public  affairs  you  have  information  from  the  newspapers 
wherever  you  go,  for  the  English  keep  no  secret ;  and  of  other 
tilings  Mrs.  Nollekens  informs  you.  My  intelligence  could, 
therefore,  be  of  no  use  ;  and  Miss  Nancy's  letters  made  it  un- 
necessary to  write  to  you  for  information ;  I  was  likewise  for 
some  time  out  of  humour,  to  find  that  motion  and  nearer  ap- 
proaches to  the  sun  did  not  restore  your  health  so  fast  as 
I  expected.  Of  your  health  the  accounts  have  lately  been 
more  pleasing ;  and  I  have  the  gratification  of  imagining  to 
myself  a  length  of  years  which  I  hope  you  have  gained, 
and  of  which  the  enjoyment  will  be  improved  by  a  vast  ac- 
( ■c--ion  of  images  and  observations  which  your  journeys  and 
various  residence  have  enabled  you  to  make  and  accumulate. 
You  have  travelled  with  this  felicity,  almost  peculiar  to  your- 
self, that  your  companion  is  not  to  part  from  you  at  your 
journey's  end;  but  you  are  to  live  on  together,  to  help  each 
other's  recollections,  and  to  supply  each  other's  omissions.     The 
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world  has  few  greater  pleasures  than  that  which  two  friends 
enjoy,  in  tracing  back,  at  some  distant  time,  those  transactions 
and  events  through  which  they  have  passed  together.  One  ol* 
the  old  man's  miseries  is,  that  he  cannot  easily  find  a  companion 
able  to  partake  with  him  of  the  past.  You  and  your  fellow- 
traveller  have  this  comfort  in  store,  that  your  conversation  will 
be  not  easily  exhausted  ;  one  will  always  be  glad  to  say  what 
the  other  will  always  be  willing  to  hear. 

"  That  you  may  enjoy  this  pleasure  long,  your  health  must 
have  your  constant  attention.  I  suppose  you  propose  to  return 
this  year.  There  is  no  need  of  haste  :  do  not  come  hither  before 
the  height  of  summer,  that  you  may  fall  gradually  into  the  in- 
conveniences of  your  native  clime.  July  seems  to  be  the  proper 
month.  August  and  September  will  prepare  you  for  the  winter. 
After  having  travelled  so  far  to  find  health,  you  must  take  care 
not  to  lose  it  at  home ;  and  I  hope  a  little  care  will  effectually 
preserve  it. 

"  Miss  Nancy  has  doubtless  kept  a  constant  and  copious 
journal.  She  must  not  expect  to  be  welcome  when  she  returns 
without  a  great  mass  of  information.  Let  her  review  her 
journal  often,  and  set  down  what  she  finds  herself  to  have 
omitted,  that  she  may  trust  to  memory  as  little  as  possible,  for 
memory  is  soon  confused  by  a  quick  succession  of  things ;  and 
she  will  grow  every  day  less  confident  of  the  truth  of  her  own 
narratives,  unless  she  can  recur  to  some  written  memorials.  If 
she  has  satisfied  herself  with  hints,  instead  of  full  representa- 
tions, let  her  supply  the  deficiencies  now  while  her  memory  is 
yet  fresh,  and  while  her  father's  memory  may  help  her.  If  she 
observes  this  direction,  she  will  not  have  travelled  in  vain  ;  for 
she  will  bring  home  a  book  with  which  she  may  entertain  her- 
self to  the  end  of  life.  If  it  were  not  now  too  late,  I  would 
advise  her  to  note  the  impression  which  the  first  sight  of  any 
thing  new  and  wonderful  made  upon  her  mind.  Let  her  now 
set  her  thoughts  down  as  she  can  recollect  them ;  for  faint  as 
they  '"■'i\  already  be,  they  will  grow  every  day  fainter. 

"  Perhaps  I  do  not  flatter  myself  unreasonably  when  I  ima- 
gine that  you  may  wish  to  know  something  of  me.  I  can  gra- 
tify your  benevolence  with  no  account  of  health.  The  hand  of 
time,  or  of  disease,  is  very  heavy  upon  me.  1  pass  restless  and 
uneasy  nights,  harassed  with  convulsions  of  my  breast,  and 
flatulencies  at  my  stomach ;  and  restless  nights  make  heavy 
days.  But  nothing  will  be  mended  by  complaints,  and  there- 
fore I  will  make  an  end.  When  we  meet,  we  will  try  to  forget 
our  cares  and  our  maladies,  and  contribute,  as  wc  can.  to  the 
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cheerfulness  of  each  other.  If  I  had  gone  with  you,  I  believe 
I  should  have  been  better ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  in 
my  power.     I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

This  letter,  while  it  gives  admirable  advice  how  to 
travel  to  the  best  advantage,  and  will  therefore  be  of 
very  general  use,  is  another  eminent  proof  of  John- 
son's warm  and  affectionate  heart '. 

Pearson  [«  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  .AIRS.  LUCY  PORTER. 

MSS.  '«  19th  February,  177S. 

"  Dear  madam, — I  have  several  little  things  to  mention 
which  I  have  hitherto  neglected. 

u  You  judged  rightly  in  thinking  that  the  bust2  would  not 
please.  It  is  condemned  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  and 
Mrs.  Garrick  ;  so  that  your  disapprobation  is  not  singular. 

"  These  things  have  never  cost  me  any  thing,  so  that  I  do 
not  much  know  the  price.  My  bust  was  made  for  the  Exhibition, 
and  shown  for  honour  of  the  artist,  who  is  a  man  of  reputation 
above  any  of  the  other  sculptors.  To  be  modelled  in  clay 
costs,  I  believe,  twenty  guineas ;  but  the  casts,  when  the  model 
is  made,  are  of  no  great  price  ;  whether  a  guinea  or  two  guineas, 
I  cannot  tell. 

"  When  you  complained  for  want  of  oysters,  I  ordered  you 
a  barrel  weekly  for  a  month ;  you  sent  me  word  sooner  that 
you  had  enough,  but  I  did  not  countermand  the  rest.  If  you 
could  not  eat  them,  could  you  not  give  them  away  ?  When  you 
want  any  thing  send  me  word. 

"  I  am  very  poorly,  and  have  very  restless  and  oppressive 
nights,  but  always  hope  for  better.  Pray  for  me.  I  am  your 
most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 

"TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

u  Edinburgh,  26th  February,  1778. 
'  .My  dear  sir, — Why  I  have  delayed,  for  near  a  month, 
to  thank  you  for  your  last  affectionate  letter,  I  cannot  say  ;  for 

1  The  friendship  between  Mr.  Welch  and  him  was  unbroken.  Mr.  Welch 
died  not  many  months  before  him,  and  bequeathed  him  five  guineas  for  a  ring, 
which  Johnson  received  with  tenderness,  u  a  kind  memorial.  His  regard  was 
constant  for  his  friend  M  r.  Welch's  daughters  ;  of  whom  Jane  is  married  to  Mr. 
Nnllekens,  the  statuary,  whose  merit  is  too  well  known  to  require    any  praise 

from  me Boswei.i..      [See  a  great  deal  about  Miss  Anne  in  .Miss  Hawkins's 

Memoir* 1 '  i>.  | 

•  [This  bust,  and  the  walking-stick  mentioned  by  lloswell,  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  PearfOD,  of  1 1  ill  Kidware,  near  Lichfield. — Haiuvood.] 
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my  mind  has  been  in  better  health  these  three  weeks  than  for 
some  years  past.  I  believe  I  have  evaded  till  I  could  send  you 
a  copy  of*  Lord  Hailes's  opinion  on  the  negro's  cause,  which  he 
wishes  you  to  read,  and  correct  any  errors  that  there  may  be 
in  the  language ;  for,  says  he,  '  we  live  in  a  critical,  though  not 
a  learned  age  ;  and  I  seek  to  screen  myself  under  the  shield  of 
Ajax.'  I  communicated  to  him  your  apology  for  keeping  the 
sheets  of  his  '  Annals'  so  long.  He  says,  '  I  am  sorry  to  see 
that  Dr.  Johnson  is  in  a  state  of  languor.  Why  should  a  sober 
Christian,  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a  fanatick,  be  very  merry 
or  very  sad?'  I  envy  his  lordship's  comfortable  constitution; 
but  well  do  I  know  that  languor  and  dejection  will  afflict  the 
best,  however  excellent  their  principles.  I  am  in  possession 
of  Lord  Hailes's  opinion  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  have 
had  it  for  some  time.  My  excuse  then  for  procrastination  must 
be,  that  I  wanted  to  have  it  copied ;  and  I  have  now  put  that 
off  so  long,  that  it  will  be  better  to  bring  it  with  me  than  send 
it,  as  I  shall  probably  get  you  to  look  at  it  sooner  when  I 
solicit  you  in  person. 

"  My  wife,  who  is,  I  thank  God,  a  good  deal  better,  is  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  very  polite  and  courteous  offer  of  your 
apartment :  but,  if  she  goes  to  London,  it  will  be  best  for  her 
to  have  lodgings  in  the  more  airy  vicinity  of  Hyde-park.  I, 
however;  doubt  much  if  I  shall  be  able  to  prevail  with  her  to 
accompany  me  to  the  metropolis ;  for  she  is  so  different  from 
you  and  me,  that  she  dislikes  travelling ;  and  she  is  so  anxious 
about  her  children,  that  she  thinks  she  should  be  unhappy  if 
at  a  distance  from  them.  She  therefore  wishes  rather  to  go  to 
some  country  place  in  Scotland,  where  she  can  have  them  with 
her. 

"  I  purpose  being  in  London  about  the  20th  of  next  month, 
as  I  think  it  creditable  to  appear  in  the  house  of  lords  as  one  of 
Douglas's  counsel,  in  the  great  and  last  competition  between 
Duke  Hamilton  and  him. 

****** 

"  I  am  sorry  poor  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  ill :  though  her  temper 
is  unpleasant;  she  has  always  been  polite  and  obliging  to  me. 
I  wish  many  happy  years  to  good  Mr.  Levett,  who,  I  suppose, 
holds  his  usual  place  at  your  breakfast-table  '.  I  ever  am,  my 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswkll." 

1  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  humorously  observed,  that  [jevett  used 
to  breakfast  on  the  crust  of  a  mil.  which  Johnson,  .hut  tearing  out  the  arum 
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«  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  28th  Feb.  1778. 
"  My  dear  sir, — You  are  at  present  busy  amongst  the  En- 
glish poets,  preparing,  for  the  public  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment, prefaces  biographical  and  critical.  It  will  not,  therefore, 
be  out  of  season  to  appeal  to  you  for  the  decision  of  a  contro- 
versy which  has  arisen  between  a  lady  and  me  concerning  a 
passage  in  Parnell.  That  poet  tells  us,  that  his  hermit  quitted 
his  cell 


to  know  the  world  by  sight, 


To  find  if  books  or  swains  report  it  right ; 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
"Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o'er  the  nightly  dew).' 

I  maintain,  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  here;  for  as  the  her- 
mit's notions  of  the  world  were  formed  from  the  reports  both 
of  books  and  swains,  he  could  not  justly  be  said  to  know  by 
swains  alone.  Be  pleased  to  judge  between  us,  and  let  us  have 
your  reasons '. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  '  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  now,  after 
Lord  North's  declaration,  or  confession,  or  whatever  else  his 
conciliatory  speech  should  be  called  ?  I  never  differed  from 
you  in  politicks  but  upon  two  points, — the  Middlesex  election, 
and  the  taxation  of  the  Americans  by  the  British  houses  of 
representatives.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  word  parliament,  so  I 
avoid  it.  As  I  am  a  steady  and  a  warm  tory,  I  regret  that  the 
king  does  not  see  it  to  be  better  for  him  to  receive  constitutional 
supplies  from  his  American  subjects  by  the  voice  of  their  own 
assemblies,  where  his  royal  person  is  represented,  than  through 
the  medium  of  his  British  subjects.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
power  of  the  crown,  which  I  wish  to  increase,  would  be  greater 
when  in  contact  with  all  its  dominions,  than  if  '  the  rays  of 
regal   bounty " '  were  '  to  shine'  upon  America  through  that 

for  himself,  threw  to  his  humble  friend. — BoswEtL.  Perhaps  the  word  threw 
is  here  too  strong.  Dr.  Johnson  never  treated  Levett  with  contempt;  it  is 
clear  indeed,  from  various  circumstances,  that  he  had  great  kindness  for  him. 
I  have  often  seen  Johnson  at  breakfast,   accompanied,  or  rather  attended,  by 

Levett,  who  had  always  the  management  of  the  tea-kettle Malone.     [Sir  J. 

Hawkins  states,  that  "  Dr.  Johnson  frequently  observed  that  Levett  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  nothing  more  than  house-room,  his  share  in  a  penny  loaf 
at  breakfast,  and  now  and  then  a  dinner  on  a  Sunday." — Ed.] 

this  subject  discussed  in  a  subsequent  page,  under  May  3,  1779- — 
Mai.onk. 

'  Alluding  to  a  line  in  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  describing  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  a  state  of  elevation  : 

'•Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine."— Bos  well. 
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dense  and  troubled  body,  a  modern  British  parliament.  But, 
enough  of  this  subject ;  for  your  angry  voice  at  Ashbourne 
upon  it  still  sounds  awful  '  in  my  mind's  ears.' — I  ever  am,  my 
dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell." 

["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU.  Mont. 

"5th  March,  1778.       Ma 

"Madam, — Andso  you  arealarmed,  naughty  lady  ?  Youmight 
know  that  I  was  ill  enough  when  Mr.  Thrale  brought  you  my 
excuse.  Could  you  think  that  I  missed  the  honour  of  being  at 
(your)  table  for  any  slight  reason?  But  you  (have)  too  many 
to  miss  any  one  of  us,  and  I  am  (proud)  to  be  remembered  at 
last. 

"  I  am  much  better.  A  little  cough  (still)  remains  which  will 
not  confine  me.  To  houses  (like  yours)  of  great  delicacy  I  am 
not  willing  to  bring  it. 

"  Now,  dear  madam,  we  must  talk  of  business.  Poor  Davies, 
the  bankrupt  bookseller,  is  soliciting  his  friends  to  collect  a 
small  sum  for  the  repurchase  of  part  of  his  household  stuff. 
Several  of  them  gave  him  five  guineas.  It  would  be  an  honour 
to  him  to  owe  part  of  his  relief  to  Mrs.  Montagu. 

"  Let  me  thank  you,  madam,  once  more  for  your  inquiry ;  you 
have,  perhaps,  among  your  numerous  train  not  one  that  values 
a  kind  word  or  a  kind  look  more  than,  madam,  your  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

"  fith  March,  1778. 
"  Madam, — I   hope  Davies ',  who  does  not  want  wit,  does 
not  want  gratitude,  and  then  he  will  be  almost  as  thankful  for 
the  bill  as  I  am  for  the  letter  that  enclosed  it. 

"  If  I  do  not  lose,  what  I  hope  always  to  keep,  my  reverence 
for  transcendent  merit,  I  shall  continue  to  be,  with  unalterable 
fidelity,  madam,  your  most  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."] 

"TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  12th  March,  1778. 
"  My  DKAB  sik, — The  alarm  of  your  late  illness  distressed 
me  but  a  few  hours  ;  for  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  it  reached 

1  |  Tom  Davies,  the  bookseller,  in  whose  behalf  hfl  more  than  once  appealed 
in  the  charity  of  Mrs.  Montagu Ed.] 
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me,  I  found  it  contradicted  in  (  The  London  Chronicle/  which 
I  could  depend  upon  as  authentick  concerning  you,  Mr.  Strahan 
being  the  printer  of  it.  I  did  not  see  the  paper  in  which  '  the 
approaching  extinction  of  a  bright  luminary'  was  announced. 
Sir  William  Forbes  told  me  of  it ;  and  he  says  he  saw  me  so 
uneasy,  that  he  did  not  give  me  the  report  in  such  strong  terms 
as  he  read  it.  He  afterwards  sent  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  to  him,  which  relieved  me  much.  I  am,  however,  not  quite 
easy,  as  I  have  not  heard  from  you  ;  and  now  I  shall  not  have 
that  comfort  before  I  see  you,  for  I  set  out  for  London  to-mor- 
row before  the  post  comes  in.  I  hope  to  be  with  you  on  Wed- 
nesday morning :  and  I  ever  am,  with  the  highest  veneration, 
my  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged,  faithful,  and  affectionate  humble 
servant,  "  James  Boswell." 

On  Wednesday,  March  18,  I  arrived  in  London, 
and  was  informed  by  good  Mr.  Francis,  that  his 
master  was  better,  and  was  gone  to  Mr.  Thrale's  at 
Streatham,  to  which  place  I  wrote  to  him,  begging 
to  know  when  he  would  be  in  town.  He  was  not 
expected  for  some  time ;  but  next  day,  having  called 
on  Dr.  Taylor,  in  Dean's-yard,  AYestininster,  I  found 
him  there,  and  was  told  he  had  come  to  town  for  a 
few  hours.  He  met  me  with  his  usual  kindness,  but 
instantly  returned  to  the  writing  of  something  on 
which  he  was  employed  when  I  came  in,  and  on 
which  he  seemed  much  intent.  Finding  him  thus 
engaged,  I  made  my  visit  very  short,  and  had  no 
more  of  his  conversation,  except  his  expressing  a 
serious  regret  that  a  friend  of  ours  '  was  living  at  too 
much  expense,  considering  how  poor  an  appearance 
he  made  :  "  If,"  said  he, "  a  man  has  splendour  from 
his  expense,  if  he  spends  his  money  in  pride  or  in  plea- 
sure, he  has  value ;  but  if  lie  lets  others  spend  it  for 
him,  which  is  most  commonly  the  case,  he  has  no 
ad  vantage  from  it." 

On  Friday,  March   20,  I  found  him  at  his  own 

1  [Mr  Langton Ed.  | 
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house,  sitting  with  Mrs.  Williams,  and  was  informed 
that  the  room  formerly  allotted  to  me  was  now  ap- 
propriated to  a  charitable  purpose  ;  Mrs.  Desmoulins  \ 
and,  I  think,  her  daughter,  and  a  Miss  Carmichael, 
being  all  lodged  in  it.  Such  was  his  humanity,  and 
such  his  generosity,  that  Mrs.  Desmoulins  herself 
told  me  he  allowed  her  half  a  guinea  a  week.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  this  was  above  a  twelfth  part 
of  his  pension. 

His  liberality,  indeed,  was  at  all  periods  of  his  life 
very  remarkable.  Mr.  Howard,  of  Lichfield,  at  whose 
father's  house  Johnson  had  in  his  early  years  been 
kindly  received,  told  me,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  at 
the  Charter-house,  his  father  wrote  to  him  to  go  and 
pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and  found  him  in  an  upper  room,  of  poor 
appearance.  Johnson  received  him  with  much 
courteousness,  and  talked  a  great  deal  to  him,  as  to 
a  schoolboy,  of  the  course  of  his  education,  and  other 
particulars.  When  he  afterwards  came  to  know  and 
understand  the  high  character  of  this  great  man,  he 
recollected  his  condescension  with  wonder.  He 
added,  that  when  he  was  going  away,  Mr.  Johnson 
presented  him  with  half  a  guinea ;  and  this,  said  Mr. 
Howard,  was  at  a  time  when  he  probably  had  not 
another. 

[Johnson's  patience  was  as  much  tried  by  these  Ed. 
inmates  as    his    generositv.     The    dissensions    that  1>io7Ei' 
the  many  odd-   inhabitants  of  his  house    chose  to 

1  Daughter  of  Dr.  Swinfen,  Johnson's  godfather,  and  widow  of  Mr.  Des- 
moulins,  a  writing-master. — Boswell. 

g  [In  Malone'a  MS.  notes,  he,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  reprobates  "  the 
misrepresentations,"  as  lie  calls  them,  "  of  this  mendacious  lady."  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Johnson's  inmates  and  pensioners;  ami  he  particularly  notices  this  pass- 
age, from  which,  he  says,  '•  it  might  be  interred  that  he  had  twenty  in  his  house, 

whereas  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Desmoulins  occasionally  and  l.evett,  with  his 
two  servants,  composed  the  whole.*'  This  is  the  style  in  which  Malone  and 
BoSWell   usually  treated    .Mrs.  I'iovi;   ami,  as   generally  happens,   she  is  right. 
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Piozzi,  live  in  distressed  and  mortified  him  exceedingly.  He 
'  really  was  sometimes  afraid  of  going  home,  because 
he  was  so  sure  to  be  met  at  the  door  with  numberless 
complaints  ;  and  he  used  to  lament  pathetically  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  and  to  Mr.  Sastres,  the  Italian  master,  who  was 
much  his  favourite,  that  they  made  his  life  miserable 
from  the  impossibility  he  found  of  making  theirs 
happy,  when  every  favour  he  bestowed  on  one  was 
wormwood  to  the  rest.  If,  however,  Mrs.  Thrale 
ventured  to  blame  their  ingratitude,  and  condemn 
their  conduct,  he  would  instantly  set  about  softening 
the  one  and  justifying  the  other ;  and  finished  com- 
monly by  telling  her,  that  she  knew  not  how  to  make 
allowances  for  situations  she  never  experienced.] 

We  retired  from  Mrs.  Williams  to  another  room. 
Tom  Davies  soon  after  joined  us.  He  had  now  un- 
fortunately failed  in  his  circumstances,  and  was  much 
indebted  to  Dr.  Johnson's  kindness  for  obtaining  for 
him  many  alleviations  of  his  distress.  After  he  went 
away,  Johnson  blamed  his  folly  in  quitting  the  stage, 
by  which  he  and  his  wife  got  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  I  said,  I  believed  it  was  owing  to  Churchill's 
attack  upon  him, 

"  He  mouths  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone." 

Johnson.  "  I  believe  so  too,  sir.  But  what  a 
man  is  he  who  is  to  be  driven  from  the  stage  by  a 
line?  Another  line  would  have  driven  him  from  his 
shop  !" 

I  told  him  that  I  was  engaged  as  counsel  at  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  commons  to  oppose  a  road-bill  in  the 

or,  at  least,  justifiable  in  what  she  says.  Surely,  in  this  particular  case,  when 
ire  find  that,  besides  Dr.  Johnson,  his  house  contained  Mr.  Lerett,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam*, MiM  Carmichael,  Mrs.  Deemoulins,  Miss  Desmoulins,  a  negro,  ami  a 
female  servant.  Mrs.  Piozzi  was  justified  in  talking  of  his  '■'■many  inmates." — 

Ed.] 
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county  of  Stirling,  and  asked  him  what  mode  he 
would  advise  me  to  follow  in  addressing  such  an 
audience.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  you  must  provide 
yourself  with  a  good  deal  of  extraneous  matter,  which 
you  are  to  produce  occasionally,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
time ;  for  you  must  consider,  that  they  do  not  listen 
much.  If  you  begin  with  the  strength  of  your 
cause,  it  may  be  lost  before  they  begin  to  listen. 
When  you  catch  a  moment  of  attention,  press  the 
merits  of  the  question  upon  them."  He  said,  as  to 
one  point  of  the  merits,  that  he  thought  "  it  would 
be  a  wrong  thing  to  deprive  the  small  landholders  of 
the  privilege  of  assessing  themselves  for  making  and 
repairing  the  high  roads  ;  it  was  destroying  a  certain 
portion  of  liberty  without  a  good  reason,  which  was 
always  a  bad  thi?ig."  When  I  mentioned  this  ob- 
servation next  day  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  pleasantly  said, 
"What!  does  he  talk  of  liberty?  Liberty  is  as 
ridiculous  in  his  mouth  as  religion  in  mine."  Mr. 
Wilkes's  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  speaking  at 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  was  not  more  re- 
spectful towards  the  senate  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
"  Be  as  impudent  as  you  can,  as  merry  as  you  can, 
and  say  whatever  comes  uppermost.  Jack  Lee1  is 
the  best  heard  there  of  any  counsel ;  and  he  is  the 
most  impudent  dog,  and  always  abusing  us." 

In  my  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  this  evening,  I 
was  quite  easy,  quite  as  his  companion  ;  upon  which 
I  find  in  my  journal  the  following  reflection :  "  So 
ready  is  my  mind  to  suggest  matter  for  dissatisfac- 
tion, that  I  felt  a  sort  of  regret  that  I  was  so  easy. 


1  [Mr.  Lee,  afterwards  solicitor-general  in  the   Rockingham  administration. 
"  He   was  a  man   of  strong   parts,  though   of  coarse  manner-,   and   who   never 

hesitated  to  expreta  in  thecoaneal  language  whatever  he  thought." — WrexoITi 

M,  i,i.  vol.  ii.  p.  •J.'JJ.  He  was  particularly  distinguished  by  the  violence  of  his 
invective  against  the  person  and  administration  of  Lord  Shclburnc  in  1782 — 
Ed.] 
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I  missed  that  awful  reverence  with  which  1  used  to 
contemplate  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  complex 
magnitude  of  his  literary,  moral,  and  religious  cha- 
racter. I  have  a  wonderful  superstitious  love  of 
mystery ;  when,  perhaps,  the  truth  is,  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  cloudy  darkness  of  my  own  mind.  I 
should  be  glad  that  I  am  more  advanced  in  my  pro- 
gress of  being,  so  that  I  can  view  Dr.  Johnson  with 
a  steadier  and  clearer  eye.  My  dissatisfaction  to- 
night was  foolish.  Would  it  not  be  foolish  to  regret 
that  we  shall  have  less  mystery  in  a  future  state  ? 
That '  we  now  see  in  a  glass  darkly,'  but  shall  'then  see 
face  to  face  '  ?'  "  This  reflection,  which  I  thus  freely 
communicate,  will  be  valued  by  the  thinking  part  of 
my  readers,  who  may  have  themselves  experienced  a 
similar  state  of  mind. 

He  returned  next  day  to  Streatham,  to  Mr. 
Thrale's;  where,  as  Mr.  St  rah  an  once  complained 
to  me,  "  he  was  in  a  great  measure  absorbed  from  the 
society  of  his  old  friends."  I  was  kept  in  London 
by  business,  and  wrote  to  him  on  the  27th,  that  "  a 
separation  from  him  for  a  week,  when  we  were  so 
near,  was  equal  to  a  separation  for  a  year,  when  we 
were  at  four  hundred  miles  distance."  I  went  to 
Streatham  on  Monday.  March  30.  Before  he  ap- 
peared, Mrs.  Thrale  made  a  very  characteristical  re- 
mark :  "  I  do  not  know  for  certain  what  will  please 
Dr.  Johnson  :  but  I  know  for  certain  that  it  will 
displease  him  to  praise  any  thing,  even  what  he  likes, 
extravagantly." 

At  dinner  he  laughed  at  querulous  declamations 
against  the  age,  on  account  of  luxury, — increase  of 
London, — scarcity  of  provisions, — and  other  such 
topicks.     "  Houses,"  said  he,  "  will  be  built  till  rents 

1  [1  Cor.  c.  xiii.  v.  12. — Ed.] 
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fall ;  and  corn  is  more  plentiful  now  than  ever  it 
Mas." 

I  Lad  before  dinner  repeated  a  ridiculous  story  told 
me  by  an  old  man,  who  had  been  a  passenger  with 
me  in  the  stage-coach  to-day.  Mrs.  Thrale,  having 
taken  occasion  to  allude  to  it  in  talking  to  me,  called 
it  "  The  story  told  you  by  the  old  woman."  "  Now, 
madam,"  said  I,  "give  me  leave  to  catch  you  in  the 
fact :  it  was  not  an  old  woman,  but  an  old  man\ 
whom  I  mentioned  as  having  told  me  this."  I  pre- 
sumed to  take  an  opportunity,  in  the  presence  of 
Johnson,  of  showing  this  lively  lady  '  how  ready  she 
was,  unintentionally,  to  deviate  from  exact  authen- 
ticity of  narration.    ' 

Thomas  a  Kempis  (he  observed)  must  be  a  good 
book,  as  the  world  has  opened  its  arms  to  receive  it. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  printed,  in  one  language  or 
other,  as  many  times  as  there  have  been  months  since 
it  first  came  out2.  I  always  was  struck  with  this 
sentence  in  it :  "  Be  not  angry  that  you  cannot  make 
others  as  you  wish  them  to  be,  since  you  cannot 
make  yourself  as  you  wish  to  be  V 

He  said,  "  I  was  angry  with  Hurd  about  Cowley 
for  having  published  a  selection  of  his  works :  but, 
upon  better  consideration,  I  think  there  is  no  impro- 
priety in  a  man's  publishing  as  much  as  he  chooses 
of  any  authour,  if  he  does  not  put  the  rest  out  of  the 
way.     A  man,  for  instance,  may  print  the  Odes  of 

1  |  If  mistakes  like  this  were  all  thai  Mr.  Boswell  could  impute  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  he  had  better  have  spared  his  censures.  The  inaccuracy  was  evidently 
triHin^;  probably  had  no  effect  on  the  story, and  might  he  involuntary,  as  Mrs. 
Thrale  might  not  have  distinctly  heard  whether  Boswell  had  said  old  man  or 

old  woman.  The  editor  notices  ilwse  trifles  to  show  the  animus,  the  spirit  in 
which  Mr.  Hoswell  is  prone  to  distort  Mrs.  Thrale's  character.—  Kn.] 

2  The  first  edition  was  in  L493.     Between  that  period  and  1792,  according  to 

this  account,  there  were  three  thousand  six  hundred  edition.      Hut  this  is  very 

improbable.  --M  alone. 

3  The  original  passage  is :  Si  non  notes  te  talem  facere,  oualem  via,  quornodo 
poteris  alium  ad  tuum  habere  beneplacitum  F  Delmit.  Christ.  lil>.  i.  e.ij>.  \\i 
— J.  Boav  mi. 

VOL.  IV.  (. 
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Horace  alone."  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  more  in- 
dulgent humour  than  when  this  subject  was  discussed 
between  him  and  Mr.  Murphy  \ 

When  we  were  at  tea  and  coffee,  there  came  in 
Lord  Trimlestown,  in  whose  family  was  an  ancient 
Irish  peerage,  but  it  suffered  by  taking  the  generous 
side  in  the  troubles  of  the  last  century  \  He  was  a 
man  of  pleasing  conversation,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  young  gentleman,  his  son. 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  in  my  possession  the  Life 
of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the  celebrated  Scottish  an- 
tiquary, and  founder  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians 
at  Edinburgh,  in  the  original  manuscript  in  his  own 
hand  writing ;  and  that  it  was,  I  believed,  the  most 
natural  and  candid  account  of  himself  that  ever  was 
given  by  any  man.  As  an  instance,  he  tells  that  the 
Duke  of  Perth,  then  chancellor  of  Scotland,  pressed 
him  very  much  to  come  over  to  the  Roman  Catholick 
faith  :  that  he  resisted  all  his  grace's  arguments  for 
a  considerable  time,  till  one  day  he  felt  himself,  as  it 
were,  instantaneously  convinced,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  ran  into  the  duke's  arms,  and  embraced  the 
ancient  religion  ;  that  he  continued  very  steady  in  it 
for  some  time,  and  accompanied  his  grace  to  London 
one  winter,  and  lived  in  his  household ;  that  there 
he  found  the  rigid  fasting  prescribed  by  the  church 
very  severe  upon  him  ;  that  this  disposed  him  to  re- 
consider the  controversy ;  and  having  then  seen  that 

»  [See  ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  3115. — Ed] 

•  Since  this  was  written,  the  attainder  has  been  reversed ;  and  Nicholas  Ilarne- 
wall  is  now  a  peer  of  Ireland  with  this  title.  The  person  mentioned  in  the  text 
had  studied  physick,  and  prescribed  gratit  to  the  poor.  Hence  arose  the  sub- 
sequent conversation — M  alone.  [We  find  in  one  of  the  magazine!  of  the 
day,  with  the  ironical  title  of  "  Remarkable  Instance  of  Filial  Affection,"  an 
advertisement  dated  l!Hh  July,  1768,  and  signed  ''Thomas  Baraeweil,"  warning 
the  public  not  to  buy  any  timber  trees  which  his  father,  Lord  Trimlestown,  is 
about  to  sell,  as  he  is  advised  that  hit  father  is  tenant  for  life,  and  has  no  right 
to  sell  such  trees,  and  that  the  advertiser  is  resolved  to  put  the  /(/■.(•  vn  force 
against  any  one  who  shall  make  a  bargain  contrary  to  his  interest.  —  Repertory, 
vol.  i.  p.  118.     Johnson's  visitor  must  have  been  the  dutiful  son En.] 
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he  was  in  the  wrong,  he  returned  to  Protestantism. 
I  talked  of  some  time  or  other  publishing  this  cu- 
rious life.  Mrs.  Thrale.  "  I  think  you  had  as 
well  let  alone  that  publication.  To  discover  such 
weakness  exposes  a  man  when  he  is  gone."  John- 
son. "  Nay,  it  is  an  honest  picture  of  human  nature. 
How  often  are  the  primary  motives  of  our  greatest 
actions  as  small  as  Sibbald's  for  his  reconversion !" 
Mrs.  Thrale.  "  But  may  they  not  as  well  be  for- 
gotten?" Johnson.  "  No,  madam  ;  a  man  loves  to 
review  his  own  mind,  That  is  the  use  of  a  diary  or 
journal.*'  Lord  Trimlestown.  "  True,  sir.  As 
the  ladies  love  to  see  themselves  in  a  glass,  so  a  man 
likes  to  see  himself  in  his  journal."  BOSWELL. 
M  A  very  pretty  allusion."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  in- 
deed." Boswell.  "  And  as  a  lady  adjusts '  her 
dress  before  a  mirrour,  a  man  adjusts  his  character 
by  looking  at  his  journal."  I  next  year  found  the 
very  same  thought  in  Atterbury's  "  Funeral  Sermon 
on  Lady  Cutts ;"  where,  having  mentioned  her  Diary, 
he  says,  "  In  this  glass  she  every  day  dressed  her 
mind."  This  is  a  proof  of  coincidence,  and  not  of 
plagiarism  ;  for  I  had  never  read  that  sermon  before. 
Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  John- 
son gave  a  very  earnest  recommendation  of  what  he 
himself  practised  with  the  utmost  conscientiousness: 
I  mean  a  strict  attention  to  truth2,  even  in  the  most 
minute  particulars.     "  Accustom  your  children,"  said 

1  [Boswell  seems  much  pleased  with  his  own  ingenuity,  and  the  coincidence 
of  thoughts  between  Bishop  Atterhury  and  himself;  hut  I  don't  quite  understand 
his  expression  '•  a  man  adjusting  his  character."  If  lie  means  that  a  man,  by  re- 
ferring to  his  journal,  as  a  lady  to  her  looking-glass,  improves  his  mind  anil 
conduct  daily,  1  suspect  there  is  more  of  fancy  than  truth  in  it.  Men  m.iv  con- 
sult their  diaries  and  read  their  conduct  in  the  day  that  is  gone  by  ;  hut,  gene- 
rally, to  as  little  advantage  as  the  person  figured  by  St.  .lames  in  a  similar 
strain:  — M  lie  beholds  his  natural  face  in  a  glass;  he  heholdcth  himself  and 
goeth    his  way,   and    straight  way  forgcttcth    what    manner   of  man    he   was." — 

(hap.  i.  v.  -j:« Hail.] 

■  [See  ante,  v.  iii.  p.  S21 B©.] 

G   2 
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he,  "  constantly  to  this :  if  a  thing  happened  at  one 
window,  and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  hap- 
pened at  another,  do  not  let  it  pass,  but  instantly 
check  them  :  you  do  not  know  where  deviation  from 
truth  will  end/'  Boswell.  "  It  may  come  to  the 
door :  and  when  once  an  account  is  at  all  varied  in 
one  circumstance,  it  may  by  degrees  be  varied  so  as 
to  be  totally  different  from  what  really  happened." 
Our  lively  hostess,  whose  fancy  was  impatient  of  the 
rein,  fidgeted  at  this,  and  ventured  to  say,  "  Nay, 
this  is  too  much.  If  Dr.  Johnson  should  forbid  me 
to  drink  tea,  I  would  comply,  as  I  should  feel  the  re- 
straint only  twice  a  day  ;  but  little  variations  in  nar- 
rative must  happen  a  thousand  times  a  day,  if  one  is 
not  perpetually  watching."  Johnson.  "  Well, 
madam,  and  you  ought  to  be  perpetually  watching. 
It  is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth,  than  from 
intentional  lying,  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  in 
the  world." 

In  his  review  of  Dr.  Warton's  "Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,"  Johnson  has  given 
the  following  salutary  caution  upon  this  subject : 
"  Nothing  but  experience  could  evince  the  frequency 
of  false  information,  or  enable  any  man  to  conceive 
that  so  many  groundless  reports  should  be  propagated 
as  every  man  of  eminence  may  hear  of  himself.  Some 
men  relate  what  they  think  as  what  they  know ; 
some  men  of  confused  memories  and  habitual  inac- 
curacy ascribe  to  one  man  what  belongs  to  another ; 
and  some  talk  on  without  thought  or  care.  A  few 
men  are  sufficient  to  broach  falsehoods,  which  are 
afterwards  innocently  diffused  by  successive  relaters '." 
Had  he  lived  to  read  what  Sir  John  Hawkins  and 

1  Literary  Magazine,  HoG,  p.  37 Boswell. 
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Mrs.  Piozzi  have  related  concerning  himself,  how 
much  would  he  have  found  his  observation  illustrated ' ! 
He  was  indeed  so  much  impressed  with  the  pre- 
valence of  falsehood,  voluntary  or  unintentional,  that  I 
never  knew  any  person  who,  upon  hearing  an  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  told,  discovered  more  of  the 
incredulns  odi.  He  would  say  with  a  significant 
look  and  decisive  tone,  "  It  is  not  so.  Do  not  tell 
this  again  "."  He  inculcated  upon  all  his  friends  the 
importance  of  perpetual  vigilance  against  the  slightest 
degrees  of  falsehood ;  the  effect  of  which,  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  observed  to  me,  has  been,  that  all 
who  were  of  his  school  are  distinguished  for  a  love  of 
truth  and  accuracy,  which  they  would  not  have  pos- 
sessed in  the  same  degree  if  they  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  Johnson. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  "It  is  wonderful  that 
five  thousand  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  and  still  it  is  undecided  whether 
or  not  there  has  ever  been  an  instance  of  the  spirit 
of  any  person  appearing  after  death.  All  argument 
is  against  it ;  but  all  belief  is  for  it." 

He  said,  "John  Wesley's  conversation  is  good, 
but  he  is  never  at  leisure.  He  is  always  obliged  to 
go  at  a  certain  hour.  This  is  very  disagreeable  to 
a  man  who  loves  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  out  his 
talk,  as  I  do." 


1  J  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  not,  it  is  believed,  stated  any  thing  falsr,  though 
lie  may  have  sometimes  discoloured  and  misrepresented;  and  alter  all  thai  .Mr. 
Boswell  and  .Mr.  M alone  have  said  of  M  rs.  1'io/zi,  nothing  is  proved — indeed 
nothing  is  asserted — (and  the  assertions  are  often  disproved) — but  verbal  in. 
accuraciet)  such  a^  saying  k'<>/<i  woman"  lor  '*oM  wan,"  and  so  forth.  A  ma- 
jority of  Mrs.  Piu/vi's  anecdotes  are  confirmed  by  -Mr.  Boewell's  own  account 
-Ed.] 

JThe  following  plausible  but  over-prudent  counsel  on  this  subject  i>  given 
by  an  Italian  writer,  qooted  by  "  Rhedi  de  generationt  huectarum,"  with  the 

epithet  of  u  diviiii  jiuiln." 

1  Sempre  &  quel  verch'  a  faccia  di  raensogna 
Dee  l'uoni  chiudere  le  labors  quanta  ii  puote  : 
lYrocln  sensa  colpa  fa  vergogna." — Boswell. 
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On  Friday,  April  3,  I  dined  with  him  in  London, 
in  a  company  *  where  were  present  several  eminent 
men,  whom  I  shall  not  name,  but  distinguish  their 
parts  in  the  conversation  by  different  letters. 

F.  "  I  have  been  looking  at  this  famous  antique 
marble  dog  of  Mr.  Jennings,  valued  at  a  thousand 
guineas,  said  to  be  Alcibiades's  dog."  Johnson. 
"  His  tail  then  must  be  docked.  That  was  the  mark 
of  Alcibiades's  dog."  E.  "  A  thousand  guineas ! 
The  representation  of  no  animal  whatever  is  worth 
so  much.  At  this  rate,  a  dead  dog  would  indeed  be 
better  than  a  living  lion."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is 
not  the  worth  of  the  thing,  but  of  the  skill  in  form- 
ing it,  which  is  so  highly  estimated.  Every  thing 
that  enlarges  the  sphere  of  human  powers,  that  shows 
man  he  can  do  what  he  thought  he  could  not  do,  is 
valuable.  The  first  man  who  balanced  a  straw  upon 
his  nose ;  Johnson 2,  who  rode  upon  three  horses  at  a 

1  [The  Club. — This  seems  to  be  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Boswell 
has  ventured  to  give  in  any  detail  the  conversation  of  that  society ;  and  we  see 
that  on  this  occasion  he  has  not  mentioned  the  names,  but  has  disguised  the 
parties  under  what  look  like  initials.  All  these  letters,  however — even  with 
the  names  of  the  company  before  us — it  is  not  easy  to  appropriate.  It  appears 
by  the  books  of  the  Club,  as  Mr.  Hatchett  informs  the  editor,  that  the  company 
on  that  evening  consisted  of  Dr.  Johnson,  president,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Boswell, 
Dr.  George  Fordyce,  Mr.  Gibbon,  Dr.  Johnson  {again  named),  Sir  Jeshua  Rey- 
nolds, Lord  Upper  Ossory,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan.  In  Mr.  Boswell's  account, 
the  initial  E.  no  doubt  stands  for  Edmund  Burke  ;  F.,  in  allusion  to  his  family 
name  of  Fitzpatrick,  probably  means  Lord  Upper  Ossory  ;  but  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  other  letters  is  very  difficult.  The  editor  suspects,  from  some  circum- 
stances of  the  conversation,  and  from  the  double  entry  of  Johnson's  name,  that, 
although  it  was  his  night  to  be  president,  he  was  not  actually  in  the  chair — perhaps 
from  having  come  too  late.  If  this  suspicion  be  correct,  the  initial  P.  would  mean 
President ;  but  it  would  be  still  in  doubt  who  the  president  was.  J.  probably  meant 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  R.  might  be  Richard  B.  Sheridan  ;  for  though  some  of 
the  observations  made  by  R.  are  not  very  like  Mr.  Sheridan's  style,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  he  was  at  this  period  a  very  young  man,  and  not  yet  in  parlia- 
ment The  medical  observations,  and  the  allusions  to  Holland,  made  by  C, 
suggest  that  Dr.  Fordyce,  a  physician  who  was  educated  in  Holland,  was 
meant,  although  the  editor  cannot  surmise  why  he  should  have  been  designated 
by  the  letter  C.  If  these  conjectures  be  just,  it  would  follow  that  P.,  the  Pre. 
sident,  was  Mr.  Gibbon.  Why  Mr.  Boswell  did  not  adopt  one  uniform  mode 
of  designating  his  interlocutors,  and  why  he  has  involved  a  simple  matter  in  so 
much  mystery,  is  unaccountable.  The  editor  offers  Lis  explanation  of  the  four 
last  names  merely  as  a  conjecture,  with  which  he  himself  is  not  entirely  satis- 
fied.    Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Chalmers  are  equally  dubious. — Ed.] 

»  [See  ante,  v.  i.  p.  40b'.— Ed.] 
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time ;  in  short,  all  such  men  deserve  the  applause  of 
mankind,  not  on  account  of  the  use  of  what  they  did, 
but  of  the  dexterity  which  they  exhibited."  Bos- 
well.  "  Yet  a  misapplication  of  time  and  assiduity 
is  not  to  be  encouraged.  Addison,  in  one  of  his 
'  Spectators,'  commends  the  judgment  of  a  king,  who, 
as  a  suitable  reward  to  a  man  that  by  long  perse- 
verance had  attained  to  the  art  of  throwing  a  barley- 
corn through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  gave  him  a  bushel 
of  barley."  Johnson.  "  He  must  have  been  a  king 
of  Scotland,  where  barley  is  scarce."  F.  "  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  antique  figures  of  an  animal  is 
the  boar  at  Florence."  Johnson.  "  The  first  boar 
that  is  well  made  in  marble  should  be  preserved  as 
a  wonder.  When  men  arrive  at  a  facility  of  making 
boars  well,  then  the  workmanship  is  not  of  such  value ; 
but  they  should  however  be  preserved  as  examples, 
and  as  a  greater  security  for  the  restoration  of  the 
art,  should  it  be  lost." 

E.  "  We  hear  prodigious  complaints  at  present  of 
emigration.  I  am  convinced  that  emigration  makes 
a  country  more  populous."  J.  "  That  sounds  very 
much  like  a  paradox."  E.  "Exportation  of  men, 
like  exportation  of  all  other  commodities,  makes  more 
be  produced."  Johnson.  "  But  there  would  be  more 
people  were  there  not  emigration,  provided  there  were 
food  for  more."  E.  "  No ;  leave  a  few  breeders,  and 
you  '11  have  more  people  than  if  there  were  no  emi- 
gration." Johnson.  "Nay,  sir,  it  is  plain  there 
will  be  more  people,  if  there  are  more  breeders. 
Thirty  cows  in  good  pasture  will  produce  more  calves 
than  ten  cows,  provided  they  have  good  bulls.  E. 
"  There  are  bulls *  enough  in  Ireland."     Johnson 


1  [All  this,  as  Mr.  Boswell  elsewhere  says,  must  be  a  very  imperfect  record 
of  the  conversation.  Mr.  Burke  no  doubt  meant  to  allude  (perhaps  with  a 
double  meaning)  to  the  superabundant  population  of  Ireland. — Ed.] 
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(smiling).  "  So,  sir,  I  should  think  from  your  argu- 
ment." Boswell.  "  You  said  exportation  of  men, 
like  exportation  of  other  commodities,  makes  more 
be  produced.  But  a  bounty  is  given  to  encourage 
the  exportation  of  corn,  and  no  bounty  is  given  for 
the  exportation  of  men ;  though,  indeed,  those  who 
go  gain  by  it."  R.  "  But  the  bounty  on  the  export- 
ation of  corn  is  paid  at  home."  E.  "  That's  the  same 
thing."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir."  R.  "  A  man  who 
stays  at  home  gains  nothing  by  his  neighbour's  emi- 
grating." Boswell.  "  I  can  understand  that  emi- 
gration may  be  the  cause  that  more  people  may  be 
produced  in  a  country;  but  the  country  will  not 
therefore  be  the  more  populous ;  for  the  people  issue 
from  it.  It  can  only  be  said  that  there  is  a  flow  of 
people.  It  is  an  encouragement  to  have  children,  to 
know  that  they  can  get  a  living  by  emigration."  R. 
"  Yes,  if  there  were  an  emigration  of  children  under 
six  years  of  age.  But  they  don't  emigrate  till  they 
could  earn  their  livelihood  in  some  way  at  home." 
C.  "  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  unhealthy  coun- 
tries, where  there  are  the  most  destructive  diseases, 
such  as  Egypt  and  Bengal,  are  the  most  populous." 
Johnson.  "  Countries  which  are  the  most  populous 
have  the  most  destructive  diseases.  That  is  the  true 
state  of  the  proposition."  C.  "  Holland  is  very  un- 
healthy, yet  it  is  exceedingly  populous.''  Johnson. 
'•  I  know  not  that  Holland  is  unhealthy.  But  its 
populousness  is  owing  to  an  influx  of  people  from  all 
other  countries.  Disease  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
populousness ;  for  it  not  only  carries  off  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  people ;  but  those  who  are  left  are 
weakened,  and  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  increase." 

R.  "  Mr.  E.  I  don't  mean  to  flatter,  but  when 
posterity  reads  one  of  your  speeches  in  parliament, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  that  you  took  so  much 
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pains,  knowing  with  certainty  that  it  could  produce 
no  effect,  that  not  one  vote  would  be  gained  by  it." 
E.  "Waving  your  compliment  to  me,  I  shall  say,  in 
general,  that  it  is  very  well  worth  while  for  a  man 
to  take  pains  to  speak  well  in  parliament.  A  man, 
who  has  vanity,  speaks  to  display  his  talents ;  and 
if  a  man  speaks  well,  he  gradually  establishes  a  cer- 
tain reputation  and  consequence  in  the  general  opi- 
nion, which  sooner  or  later  will  have  its  political 
reward.  Besides,  though  not  one  vote  is  gained,  a 
good  speech  has  its  effect.  Though  an  act  which 
has  been  ably  opposed  passes  into  a  law,  yet  in  its 
progress  it  is  modelled,  it  is  softened  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  we  see  plainly  the  minister  has  been  told, 
that  the  members  attached  to  him  are  so  sensible  of 
its  injustice  or  absurdity  from  what  they  have  heard, 
that  it  must  be  altered."  Johnson.  "And,  sir, 
there  is  a  gratification  of  pride.  Though  we  cannot 
out-vote  them,  we  will  out-argue  them.  They  shall 
not  do  wrong  without  its  being  shown  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  world."  E.  "  The  house  of  com- 
mons is  a  mixed  body.  (I  except  the  minority,  which 
I  hold  to  be  pure  (smiling),  but  I  take  the  whole 
house.)  It  is  a  mass  by  no  means  pure ;  but  neither 
is  it  wholly  corrupt,  though  there  is  a  large  proportion 
of  corruption  in  it.  There  are  many  members  who 
generally  go  with  the  minister,  who  will  not  go  all 
lengths.  There  are  many  honest  well-meaning  coun- 
try gentlemen  who  are  in  parliament  only  to  keep  up 
the  consequence  of  their  families.  Upon  most  of 
these  a  good  speech  will  have  influence."  Johnson. 
"  We  are  all  more  or  less  governed  by  interest.  But 
interest  will  not  make  us  do  every  thing.  In  a  case 
which  admits  of  doubt,  we  try  to  think  on  the  side 
which  is  for  our  interest,  and  generally  bring  our- 
selves to  act  accordingly.      But  the  subject  must  ad- 
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mit  of  diversity  of  colouring ;  it  must  receive  a  colour 
on  that  side.  In  the  house  of  commons  there  are 
members  enough  who  will  not  vote  what  is  grossly  un- 
just or  absurd.  No,  sir  ;  there  must  always  be  right 
enough,  or  appearance  of  right,  to  keep  wrong  in 
countenance."  Boswell.  "  There  is  surely  always 
a  majority  in  parliament  who  have  places,  or  who 
want  to  have  them,  and  who  therefore  will  be  gene- 
rally ready  to  support  government  without  requiring 
any  pretext."  E.  "  True,  sir ;  that  majority  will 
always  follow 

'  Quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventium.'  " 

Boswell.  "  Well  now,  let  us  take  the  common 
phrase,  Place-hunters.  I  thought  they  had  hunted 
without  regard  to  any  thing,  just  as  their  huntsman, 
the  minister,  leads,  looking  only  to  the  prey  ,."  J. 
"But  taking  your  metaphor,  you  know  that  in  hunting 
there  are  few  so  desperately  keen  as  to  follow  without 
reserve.  Some  do  not  choose  to  leap  ditches  and 
hedges  and  risk  their  necks,  or  gallop  over  steeps,  or 
even  to  dirty  themselves  in  bogs  and  mire."  Bos- 
well.  "  I  am  glad  there  are  some  good,  quiet,  mo- 
derate, political  hunters."  E.  "  I  believe  in  any  body 
of  men  in  England  I  should  have  been  in  the  mi- 
nority !  I  have  always  been  in  the  minority."  P. 
"  The  house  of  commons  resembles  a  private  com- 
pany. How  seldom  is  any  man  convinced  by  another's 
argument ;  passion  and  pride  rise  against  it."  R. 
"  What  would  be  the  consequence,  if  a  minister,  sure 
of  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  should  resolve 

'  IiOrd  Bolingbrokc,  who,  however  detestable  as  a  metaphysician,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  had  admirable  talents  as  a  political  writer,  thus  describes  the 
boose  of  commons  in  his  "Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham  ;" — M  You  know 
the  nature  of  that  assembly  :  they  grow,  like  hounds,  loud  of  the  man  who 
shows  them  game,  and  by  whose  halloo  they  arc  used  to  be  encouraged.1' — Uos- 

WEl.l .. 
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Chat  there  should  be  no  speaking  at  all  upon  his  side?" 
E.  "  He  must  soon  go  out.  That  has  been  tried ; 
but  it  was  found  it  would  not  do." 

E.  "  The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive ;  it  is 
Teutonick,  a  mixture  of  the  northern  tongues  ;  it 
has  much  English  in  it."  Johnson.  "  It  may  have 
been  radically  Teutonick ;  but  English  and  High 
Dutch  have  no  similarity  to  the  eye,  though  radically 
the  same.  Once,  when  looking  into  Low  Dutch,  I 
found,  in  a  whole  page,  only  one  word  similar  to 
English ;  stroem,  like  stream,  and  it  signified  tide1.'" 
E.  "  I  remember  having  seen  a  Dutch  sonnet,  in 
which  I  found  this  word,  roesnoples.  Nobody  would 
at  first  think  that  this  could  be  English ;  but,  when 
we  inquire,  we  find  roes,  rose,  and  nople,  knob ;  so 
we  have  rosebuds? 

Johnson.  "  I  have  been  reading  Thicknesse's 
Travels,  which  I  think  are  entertaining."  Boswell. 
"What,  sir,  a  good  book?"  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir, 
to  read  once.  I  do  not  say  you  are  to  make  a  study 
of  it,  and  digest  it ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  true 
book  in  his  intention.  All  travellers  generally  mean 
to  tell  truth ;  though  Thicknesse  observes,  upon 
Smollett's  account  of  his  alarming  a  whole  town  in 
France  by  firing  a  blunderbuss,  and  frightening  a 
French  nobleman  till  he  made  him  tie  on  his  port- 
manteau, that  he  would  be  loth  to  Bay  Smollett  had 
told  two  lies  in  one  page  ;  but  he  had  found  the  only 

1  [l>r.  Johnson  Minis  to  have  been  in  error  in  tliis  point.  Stroem  signifies 
just  what ttream  dots  In  English — current,  flowing  water,  and  thence  tidei 
and  the  languages  have  undoubtedly  a  general  similarity.  Let  ns  take  a  ex. 
amples  the  explanations  given  in  .Marin's  Dutch  Dictionary,  of  the  very  two 
words  to  which  Johnson  alluded,  with  the  English  subjoined: 
i  i  ii  it  is  T.—Stroom — rat 
stream — race. 

Tim: ll'iih r — /// — ttroom — ebbe  in  vloet  vender  >-•< 

water — title — Mieam — elih  anil  (low  of  the  sea. 

And  under,  the  word  current  is  quoted  a  Dutch  phrase  which  is  almost  English; 
Dot  bock  wont  tii  a  cronen 
thai  boot  worth  ten  crowns.     Ed.  | 
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town  in  France  where  these  things  could  have  hap- 
pened. Travellers  must  often  be  mistaken.  In  every 
thing,  except  where  mensuration  can  be  applied,  they 
may  honestly  differ.  There  has  been,  of  late,  a  strange 
turn  in  travellers  to  be  displeased." 

E.  "  From  the  experience  which  I  have  had, — and 
I  have  had  a  great  deal, — I  have  learnt  to  think 
better  of  mankind."  Johnson.  "From  my  expe- 
rience I  have  found  them  worse  in  commercial  deal- 
ings, more  disposed  to  cheat  than  I  had  any  notion 
of;  but  more  disposed  to  do  one  another  good  than 
I  had  conceived."  J.  "Less  just  and  more  beneficent." 
Johnson.  "  And  really  it  is  wonderful,  considering 
how  much  attention  is  necessary  for  men  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  ward  off  immediate  evils  which 
press  upon  them,  it  is  wonderful  how  much  they  do 
for  others.  As  it  is  said  of  the  greatest  liar,  that  he 
tells  more  truth  than  falsehood  ;  so  it  may  be  said 
of  the  worst  man,  that  he  does  more  good  than  evil." 
BOSWELL.  "  Perhaps  from  experience  men  may  be 
found  happier  than  we  suppose."  Johnson.  "  No, 
sir ;  the  more  we  inquire  we  shall  find  men  the  less 
happy."  P.  "As  to  thinking  better  or  worse  of 
mankind  from  experience,  some  cunning  people  will 
not  be  satisfied  unless  they  have  put  men  to  the  test, 
as  they  think.  There  is  a  very  good  story  told  of 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in  his  character  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  A  gentleman  brought  his  servant  before 
him,  upon  an  accusation  of  having  stolen  some  money 
from  him  ;  but  it  having  come  out  that  he  had  laid 
it  purposely  in  the  servant's  way,  in  order  to  try  his 
honesty,  Sir  Godfrey  sent  the   master  to  prison  l." 

'  Pope  thus  introduces  this  story  : 

••  Faith,  in  such  case  if  you  should  prosecute, 
I  think  Sir  (Jodt'rcy  should  decide  the  suit, 
Who  sent  the  thief  who  stole  the  cash  away, 
And  punish'd  him  thai  put  it  in  his  way." 

Imitations  of  Horace,  book  II.  epist.  ii. —  l!i    well, 
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JOHNSON.  "To  resist  temptation  once  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  honesty.  If  a  servant,  indeed,  were 
to  resist  the  continued  temptation  of  silver  lying  in 
a  window,  as  some  people  let  it  lie,  when  he  is  sure 
his  master  docs  not  know  how  much  there  is  of  it, 
he  would  give  a  strong  proof  of  honesty.  But  this 
is  a  proof  to  which  you  have  no  right  to  put  a  man. 
You  know,  humanly  speaking,  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  temptation  which  will  overcome  any  virtue. 
Now.  in  so  far  as  you  approach  temptation  to  a  man, 
you  do  him  an  injury  ;  and,  if  he  is  overcome,  you 
share  his  guilt."  P.  "  And,  when  once  overcome,  it 
is  easier  for  him  to  be  got  the  better  of  again." 
BOSWELL.  "  Yes,  you  are  his  seducer  ;  you  have  de- 
bauched him.  I  have  known  a  man  resolved  to  put 
friendship  to  the  test,  by  asking  a  friend  to  lend  him 
money,  merely  with  that  view,  when  he  did  not  want 
it."  Johnson.  "That  is  very  wrong,  sir.  Your 
friend  may  be  a  narrow  man,  and  yet  have  many 
good  qualities  :  narrowness  may  be  his  only  fault. 
Now  you  are  trying  his  general  character  as  a  friend 
by  one  particular  singly,  in  which  he  happens  to  be 
defective,  when,  in  truth,  his  character  is  composed 
of  many  particulars." 

E.  "  I  understand  the  hogshead  of  claret,  which 
this  society  was  favoured  with  by  our  friend  the 
dean  ',  is  nearly  out  ;  I  think  he  should  be  written 
to,  to  send  another  of  the  same  Kind.  Let  the  re- 
quest be  made  with  a  happy  ambiguity  of  expression, 
so  that  we  may  have  the  chance  of  his  sending  it 
also  as  a  present."  Johnson.  "  I  am  willing  to 
oiler  my  services  as  secretary  on  this  occasion."  P. 
"  As  many  as  are  for  Dr.  Johnson   being  secretary 


■  [Id.  Barnaul,  Dean  ol  I '>    \.  i  erwordj  Bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Limerick- 

Ed  I 
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hold  up  your  hands  \ — Carried  unanimously."  Bos- 
well.  "He  will  be  our  dictator."  Johnson.  "No, 
the  company  is  to  dictate  to  me.  I  am  only  to  write 
for  wine ;  and  I  am  quite  disinterested,  as  I  drink 
none ;  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  having  forged  the 
application.  I  am  no  more  than  humble  scribe." 
E.  "  Then  you  shall  jprescribe."  JBoswell.  "  Very 
well.  The  first  play  of  words  to-day."  J.  "No,  no ; 
the  bulls  in  Ireland."  Johnson.  "  Were  I  your 
dictator,  you  should  have  no  wine.  It  would  be  my 
business  cavere  ne  quid  detriment}  Respublica  ca- 
peret,  and  wine  is  dangerous.  Rome  was  ruined  by 
luxury."  (smiling).  E.  "  If  you  allow  no  wine  as  dic- 
tator, you  shall  not  have  me  for  your  master  of  horse." 

On  Saturday,  April  4,  I  drank  tea  with  Johnson 
at  Dr.  Taylor's,  where  he  had  dined.  He  entertained 
us  with  an  account  of  a  tragedy  written  by  a  Dr. 
Kennedy  (not  the  Lisbon  physician).  ******- 

He  was  very  silent  this  evening,  and  read  in  a 
variety  of  books ;  suddenly  throwing  down  one,  and 
taking  up  another. 

He  talked  of  going  to  Streatham  that  night.  Tay- 
lor. "  You  '11  be  robbed,  if  you  do ;  or  you  must 
shoot  a  highwayman.  Now  I  would  rather  be  robbed 
than  do  that ;  I  would  not  shoot  a  highwayman." 
Johnson.  "But  I  would  rather  shoot  him  in  the 
instant  when  he  is  attempting  to  rob  me,  than  after- 
wards swear  against  him  at  the  Old  Bailey,  to  take 
away  his  life,  after  he  has  robbed  me.  I  am  surer  I 
am  right  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  I  may 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  man  when  I  swear ;  I  cannot 
be  mistaken,  if  I  shoot  him  in  the  act.  Besides,  we 
feel  less  reluctance  to  take  away  a  man's  life,  when 

1  [This  supports  the  conjecture  that  Dr.  Johnson  wasnol  (he  President.—  Ed.  | 

;  |  Here  a  few  lines,  relating  to  the  disgusting  and  indelicate  subject  i>f  this 
tragedy,  are  omitted Ei».] 
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we  are  heated  by  the  injury,  than  to  do  it  at  a  distance 
of  time  by  an  oath,  after  we  have  cooled."  Boswell. 
"So,  sir,  you  would  rather  act  from  the  motive  of 
private  passion,  than  that  of  publick  advantage." 
Johnson.  "Nay,  sir,  when  I  shoot  the  highwayman, 
I  act  from  both."  BOSWELL.  "  Very  well,  very  well. 
There  is  no  catching  him."  Johnson.  "At  the 
same  time,  one  does  not  know  what  to  say.  For  per- 
haps one  may,  a  year  after,  hang  himself  from  un- 
easiness for  having  shot  a  highwayman  l.  Few  minds 
are  fit  to  be  trusted  with  so  great  a  thing."  Bos- 
well.  "Then,  sir,  you  would  not  shoot  him?" 
Johnson.  "  But  I  might  be  vexed  afterwards  for 
that  too." 

Thrale's  carriage  not  having  come  for  him,  as  he 
expected,  I  accompanied  him  some  part  of  the  way 
home  to  his  own  house.  I  told  him,  that  I  had 
talked  of  him-  to  Mr.  Dunning  a  few  days  before, 
and  had  said,  that  in  his  company  we  did  not  so- 
much  interchange  conversation,  as  listen  to  him  ; 
and  that  Dunning  observed,  upon  this,  "  One  i& 
always  willing  to  listen  to  Dr.  Johnson  ;"  to  which 
I  answered,  "  That  is  a  great  deal  from  you,  sir." 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  a  great  deal  indeed.  Here 
is  a  man  willing  to  listen,  to  whom  the  world  is  list- 
ening all  the  rest  of  the  year."  Boswell.  "  I  think, 
sir,  it  is  right  to  tell  one  man  of  such  a  handsome 

1  The  late  Duke  of  .'Montrose  wu  generally  said  to  have  lieen  uneasy  on  that 
account ;  Inn  1  can  contradict  the-  report  from  his  grace's  own  authority.  Aa 
he  umnI  to  admit  me  to  very  easy  conversation  with  him,  I  took  the  liberty  to 

Introduce    the    Subject      His    grace   told    me,  that    when    riding   one  night   near 

London,  he  was  attached  by  two  highwaymen  on  horseback,  and  that  he  mstantl] 

shot  one  of  then),  upon  which  the  other  galloped  oil';    that  his  servant,  who  was 

very  well  mounted,  proposed  to  pursue  him  and  take  him,  but  that  his  grace 
said,  "  No,  we  have  had  blood  enough;   I  hope  the  man  mav  live  to  repent." 

Hi-  grace,  upon   my  presuming  to  pal  the  question,  assured   me,  that    his   mind 
was  not  at  all  clouihd    hy  what  lie  had  thus   done    in   self-defence. BoSW  ill. 

[This  is  another  striking  instance  of  Mr.  Boswell*>  readiness  to  ask  questional 
His  curiosity  has  benefited  us,  but  few  could  have  the  boldness  to  have  made 

such  Inquiries Ed.] 

J  [Yet  Mr  Boswell  sometimes  censures  Mrs.  Thmk  for  Battery  ! — Ed.] 
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thing,  which  has  been  said  of  him  by  another.  It 
tends  to  increase  benevolence."  Johnson.  "  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  right,  sir." 

On  Tuesday,  April  7,  I  breakfasted  with  him  at 
his  house.  He  said,  "  Nobody  was  content."  I  men- 
tioned to  him  a  respectable  person  x  in  Scotland  whom 
he  knew ;  and  I  asserted,  that  I  really  believed  he 
was  always  content.  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  he  is  not 
content  with  the  present ;  he  has  always  some  new 
scheme,  some  new  plantation,  something  which  is 
future.  You  know  he  was  not  content  as  a  widower, 
for  he  married  again."  Boswell.  "  But  he  is  not 
restless."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  is  only  locally  at  rest. 
A  chymist  is  locally  at  rest;  but  his  mind  is  hard  at 
work.  This  gentleman  has  done  with  external  ex- 
ertions. It  is  too  late  for  him  to  engage  in  distant 
projects."  Boswell.  "  He  seems  to  amuse  himself 
quite  well ;  to  have  his  attention  fixed,  and  his  tran- 
quillity preserved  by  very  small  matters.  I  have  tried 
this ;  but  it  would  not  do  with  me."  Johnson 
(laughing).  "  No,  sir ;  it  must  be  born  with  a  man 
to  be  contented  to  take  up  with  little  things.  Women 
have  a  great  advantage  that  they  may  take  up  with 
little  things  without  disgracing  themselves  :  a  man 
cannot,  except  with  fiddling.  Had  I  learnt  to  fiddle, 
I  should  have  done  nothing  else."  Boswell.  "  Pray, 
sir,  did  you  ever  play  on  any  musical  instrument?" 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir.  I  once  bought  me  a  flagelet ; 
but  I  never  made  out  a  tune."  BOSWELL.  "A 
flagelet,  sir  ! — so  small  an  instrument'-?  I  should 
have  liked  to  hear  you  play  on  the  violoncello.    That 


1  |  Lord  Auchinleck,  Mr.  Boawell's  father Ed.] 

•  When  I  told  this  to  Miss  Seward,  she  smiled,  and  repeated  with  admirable 
readiness,  from  "Acisand  Galatea," 

"  Bring  me  a  hundred  reeds  of  ample  growth, 

To  make  l1  )i:jil  for  my  cujiuiious  mouth.'' — BoswELL. 
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should  have  been  your  instrument. "  Johnson'. 
"  Sir,  I  might  as  well  have  played  on  the  violoncello 
as  another ;  but  I  should  have  done  nothing  else. 
No,  sir ;  a  man  would  never  undertake  great  things, 
COIlId  he  be  amused  with  small.  I  once  tried  knot- 
ting. Dempster's  '  sister  undertook  to  teach  me  ; 
but  I  could  not  learn  it."  Boswell.  "So,  sir;  it 
will  be  related  in  pompous  narrative,  '  Once  for  his 
amusement  he  tried  knotting;  nor  did  this  Hercules 
disdain  the  distaff.'  "  Johnson.  u  Knitting  of  stock- 
ings is  a  good  amusement.  As  a  freeman  of  Aber- 
deen, I  should  be  a  knitter  of  stockings."  He  asked 
me  to  go  down  with  him  and  dine  at  Mr.  Thrale's 
at  Streatham,  to  which  I  agreed.  I  had  lent  him 
"  An  Account  of  Scotland,  in  1702,"  written  by  a 
man  of  various  inquiry,  an  English  chaplain  to  a 
regiment  stationed  there.  Johnson.  "  It  is  sad 
stuff,  sir,  miserably  written,  as  books  in  general  then 
were.  There  is  now  an  elegance  of  style  universally 
diffused.  No  man  now  writes  so  ill  as  '  Martin's 
Account  of  the  Hebrides'  is  written.  A  man  could 
not  write  so  ill,  if  he  should  try.  Set  a  merchant's 
clerk  now  to  write,  and  he'll  do  better." 

lie  talked  to  me  with  serious  concern  of  a  certain 
female  friend's8  "laxity  of  narration,  and  inattention  to 

1  |  This  is  probably  a  mistake.  Johnson  (iocs  not  appeal  to  have  had  any  ac- 
quaintance witli  31  r.  Dempster's  family.  His  early  friend]  Alt.  Dyer,  had  a 
sister,  with  whom  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  .Johnson  was  on  tinns  of  inti- 
macy; ami  Mr.  Boswell,  in  copying  his  nolo  (in  which  perhaps  the  name  v.. is 
abbreviated),  may  have  mistaken  Dyer  for  Dempster—  Ed 

*  I.AIrs.  'rhralu.  I)r.  Johnson  is  here  made  to  say.  th.it  he  was  ,%  weary 
of  chiding  her  on  this  subject.'1  It  is.  however,  remarkable  that  in  all  his 
letters  to  her — written  certainly  with  equal  fre  dom  and  affection — there  should 
be  do  allusion  of  this  kind.  Without  accusing  Mr.  Boswell  of  statin;:  what 
was  tut  tru  -.  we  may  SUSpec<  that  on  these  occasions  lie  did  not  till  the  whole 
truth;  and  that  Dr.  Johnson's  expressions  were  an  o    his 

own;  .nil  to  enable  as  to  judge  fairly  of  the  answer,  the  suggestion  itself 
should  have  been  stated.  This  s^cms  the  more  probable  from  Johnson's  saying, 
'■  Do  /■///.  to  Iiii  ofit\n  which  would  have  been  a  violation  of  all  deivncv  and 
friendship  (considering  the  relative  situations  of  Mis.  Thrale,  I>r.  Johnson,  and 
M  r.  Bosh  ell  ,  it  it  did  not  allude  to  some  particular  fact  of  which  Boswell  himseU 
bnd  complained — Ed.  | 

VOL.   IV.  II 
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truth."  "  I  am  as  much  vexed,"  said  he,  "  at  the 
ease  with  which  she  hears  it  mentioned  to  her,  as  at  the 
thing  itself.  I  told  her,  '  Madam,  you  are  contented 
to  hear  every  day  said  to  you,  what  the  highest  of 
mankind  have  died  for,  rather  than  bear.'  You  know, 
sir,  the  highest  of  mankind  have  died  rather  than 
bear  to  be  told  they  had  uttered  a  falsehood.  Do 
talk  to  her  of  it :  I  am  weary." 

Boswell.  "  Was  not  Dr.  John  Campbell  a  very 
inaccurate  man  in  his  narrative,  sir?  He  once  told 
me,  that  he  drank  thirteen  bottles  of  port  at  a  sitting1." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that  Campbell 
ever  lied  with  pen  and  ink ;  but  you  could  not  en- 
tirely depend  on  any  thing  he  told  you  in  conversa- 
tion, if  there  was  fact  mixed  with  it.  However,  I 
loved  Campbell :  he  was  a  solid  orthodox  man  :  he 
had  a  reverence  for  religion.  Though  defective  in 
practice,  he  was  religious  in  principle;  and  he  did 
nothing  grossly  wrong  that  I  have  heard  \" 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  present  the  day  before, 
when  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  literary  lady,  sat  to  Miss 
Reynolds  for  her  picture ;  and  that  she  said,  "  she 
had  bound  up  Mr.  Gibbon's  History  without  the  last 
two  offensive  chapters  ;  for  that  she  thought  the  book 
so  far  good,  as  it  gave,  in  an  elegant  manner,  the 
substance  of  the  bad  writers  medii  cevl,  which  the 

'  Lord  Macartney  observes  upon  this  passage,  "  I  have  heard  him  tell  many 
things,  which,  though  embellished  by  their  mode  of  narrative,  had  their  founda- 
tion in  truth  ;  but  I  never  remember  any  thing  approaching  to  this.  If  he  had 
written  it,  I  should  have  supposed  some  wag  had  put  the  figure  of  one  before 
the  three."  I  am.  however,  absolutely  certain  that  Dr.  Campbell  told  me  it, 
and  I  gave  particular  attention  to  it.  being  myself  a  lover  of  wine,  and  therefore 
curious  to  hear  whatever  is  remarkable  concerning  drinking.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  men  can  drink,  without  satFering  any  injury,  such  a  quantity 
as  t.)  others  appears  incredible.  li  is  bul  fair  to'  add,  that  Dr.  Campbell  told 
me,  he  took  a  very  long  time  to  this  gnat  potation  ;  and  I  have  heard  Dr. 
Johnson  say,  "Sir,  if  a  man  drinks  very  slowly,  and  lets  one  ''lass  evaporate 
befon  li  takes  annth  r.  I  know  not  how  long  he  may  drink."  Dr.  Campbell 
a  colon  1  of  militia  who  sat  with  him  all  the  time,  and  drank  equally. 
—  BOS  WELL. 

0  Dr.  John  Campbell  died  about  two  years  before  this  conversation  took  place  ; 
Dec.  Hi,  1770  — M.uont.     [See  ante,  v.  ii.  p.  117.  303 Ed.] 
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late  Lord  Lyltleton  advised  lier  to  read."  Johnson. 
u  Sir,  she  lias  not  read  them  :  she  shows  none  of  this 
impetuosity  to  me :  she  does  not  know  Greek,  and,  I 
fancy,  knows  little  Latin.  She  is  willing  you  should 
think  she  knows  them  ;  but  she  does  not  say  she 
does  '."  Boswell.  "  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  present, 
agreed  with  her."  Johnson.  "  Harris  was  laughing 
at  her,  sir.  Harris  is  a  sound  sullen  scholar ;  he 
does  not  like  interlopers.  Harris,  however,  is  a  prig, 
and  a  bad  prig  \  I  looked  into  his  book,  and  thought 
he  did  not  understand  his  own  system."  BosWEJLi.. 
"  He  says  plain  things  in  a  formal  and  abstract  way, 
to  be  sure ;  but  his  method  is  good  :  for  to  have 
clear  notions  upon  any  subject,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  analytick  arrangement."  Johnson.  "Sir, 
it  is  what  every  body  does,  whether  they  will  or  no. 
But  sometimes  things  may  be  made  darker  by  de- 
finition. I  see  a  cow.  I  define  her,  Animal  quo- 
drupes  ruminans  cornutum.  But  a  goat  ruminates, 
and  a  cow  may  have  no  horns.  Cow  is  plainer." 
Boswkll.  "  I  think  Dr.  Franklin's  definition  of 
Man  a  good  one — '  A  tool-making  animal.'  "  John- 
son. "But  many  a  man  never  made  a  tool:  and 
suppose  a  man  without  arms,  he  could  not  make  a 
tool." 


i  [All  this  must  be  truncated  and  distorted.  .Mrs.  Montagu  did  not  say  that 
she  had  read  these  authors,  hut  had  been  advised  to  read  them  ;  and  the  infer- 
ence from  what  she  did  sav  might  be,  that  she  had  re.ul  OibbOD  hist,  id :  ami 
surely  the  word  M  Impetuosity"  must  be  a  mistake,  arising,  perhaps,  from  .Mr. 
Itoswell's  not  being  able  to  decipher  his  own  manuscript  Then,  again,  Mr. 
Harri  is  said  to  agree  air/<  her — in  what? — in  thinking  that  Gibbon  a  History 
gave,  in  an  el  •  ml  manner,  the  substance  of  the  writers  of  the  mediiatvl.  Row 
could  this  be  laughing  at  her?  .Mr.  BoaweU  says  elsewhere  of  himself,  brevit 
issf  laborOy  obtcurutjlo. — Eel 

J  What  my  friend  meant   by  the-e  words  com'. Tiling   the  amiabL-  jihil. 

of  Salisbury,  I  am  at  a  loss  tn  understand.     A  friend  suggests,  that  Johnson 

thought  his  manner  as  a  writer  affected,  while  at  the  same  time  the  matter  did 
not  compensate  foi  that  fault.  In  short,  that  he  meant  to  make  a  remark  quite 
different  from  that  which  a  celebrated  gentleman  made  on  a  very  eminent  phy- 
sician :  lie  is  a  coxcomb,  but  a  tatitfactory  coxcomb Boswkll.  The  cele- 
brated gentleman  here  alluded  to  was  the  late  Right  Honourable  William  Gerard 
Hamilton. — M  ki.otTE. 

ii  2 
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Talking  of  drinking  wine,  he  said,  "  I  did  not 
leave  off  wine,  because  I  could  not  bear  it ;  I  have1 
drunk  three  bottles  of  port  without  being  the  worse 
for  it.  University  College  has  witnessed  this."  Bos- 
well.  "  Why  then,  sir,  did  you  leave  it  off?" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  because  it  is  so  much  better 
for  a  man  to  be  sure  that  he  is  never  to  be  intoxicated, 
never  to  lose  the  power  over  himself.  I  shall  not 
begin  to  drink  wine  again  till  I  grow  old  l,  and  want 
it."  Boswell.  "  I  think,  sir,  you  once  said  to 
me,  that  not  to  drink  wine  was  a  great  deduction 
from  life."  Johnson.  "  It  is  a  diminution  of  pleasure, 
to  be  sure ;  but  I  do  not  say  a  diminution  of  hap- 
piness. There  is  more  happiness  in  being  rational." 
Bos wei, l.  "  But  if  we  could  have  pleasure  always, 
should  not  we  be  happy  ?  The  greatest  part  of  men 
would  compound  for  pleasure."  Johnson.  "  Sup- 
posing we  could  have  pleasure  always,  an  intellectual 
man  would  not  compound  for  it.  The  greatest  part 
of  men  would  compound,  because  the  greatest  part 
of  men  are  gross."  Boswell.  "  I  allow  there  may 
be  greater  pleasure  than  from  wine.  I  have  had 
more  pleasure  from  your  conversation.  I  have  indeed  ; 
I  assure  you  I  have."  Johnson.  "  When  we  talk 
of  pleasure,  we  mean  sensual  pleasure.  ****•« 
Philosophers  tell  you,  that  pleasure  is  contrary  to 
happiness.  Gross  men  prefer  animal  pleasure.  So 
there  are  men  who  have  preferred  living  among 
savages.  Now  what  a  wretch  must  he  be,  who  is 
content  with  such  conversation  as  can  be  had  among 
savages  !  You  may  remember  an  officer  at  Fort  Au- 
gustus, who  had  served  in  America,  told  us  of  a 
woman  whom  they  were  obliged  to  bind,  in  order  to 
get  her  back  from  savage  life."     Boswell.  "  She 

1  file  was  now  in  h'm  seventieth  year Ed,  | 

■  [Two  lines  are  here  omitted — En.  j 
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must  have  been   an  animal,  a   beast."     JOHNSON. 
"Sir,  she  was  a  speaking  cat." 

I  mentioned  to  liim  that  I  had  become  very  weary 
in  company  where  I  heard  not  a  single  intellectual 
sentence,  except  that  a  mail  who  had  been  settled  ten 
years  in  Minorca  was  become  a  much  inferiour  man 
to  what  he  was  in  London,  because  a  man's  mind 
grows  narrow  in  a  narrow  place."  Johnsox.  "  A 
man's  mind  grows  narrow  in  a  narrow  place,  whose 
mind  is  enlarged  only  because  he  lias  lived  in  a  large 
place :  but  what  is  got  by  books  and  thinking  is 
preserved  in  a  narrow  place  as  well  as  in  a  large  place. 
A  man  cannot  know  modes  of  life  as  well  in  Minorca 
as  in  London;  but  he  may  study  mathematicks  as 
well  in  Minorca."  Boswell.  "  I  don't  know,  sir : 
if  you  had  remained  ten  years  in  the  Isle  of  Col,  you 
would  not  have  been  the  man  that  you  now  are." 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  if  I  had  been  there  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five;  but  not  if  from  twenty -five  to  thirty- 
five."  Boswell.  "  I  own,  sir,  the  spirits  which  I 
have  in  London  make  me  do  every  thing  with  more 
readiness  and  vigour.  I  can  talk  twice  as  much  in 
London  as  any  where  else.'' 

Of  Goldsmith,  he  said,  "He  was  not  an  agreeable 
companion,  for  he  talked  always  for  fame1.  A  man 
who  does  so  never  can  be  pleasing.  The  man  who 
talks  to  unburden  his  mind  is  the  man  to  delight 
you.  An  eminent  friend  of  ours  is  not  so  agreeable 
as  the  variet\  of  his  knowledge  would  otherwise  make 
him,  because  he  talks  partly  from  ostentation." 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Thrale's,  I  heard  one  of 
the  maids  calling  eagerly  on  another  to  go  to  Dr. 
Johnson.  1  wondered  what  this  could  mean.  1 
afterwards  learnt,  that    it   was  to  give  her  a  Bible, 

1  [See ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  I8&  502,  ind  vol.  iii  i>.  101  —  En.} 
'  [Mr.  Burke.— Ed.] 
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which  he  had  brought  from  London  as  a  present  to 
her. 

He  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied  in  reading 
"  Memoires  de  Fontenelle,"  leaning  and  swinging 
upon  the  low  gate  into  the  court,  without  his  hat. 

I  looked  into  Lord  Kaimes's  "  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man  ;"  and  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  his 
censure  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  for  celebrating  his  fu- 
neral obsequies  in  his  life-time,  which,  I  told  him,  I 
had  been  used  to  think  a  solemn  and  affecting  act. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  a  man  may  dispose  his  mind 
to  think  so  of  that  act  of  Charles ;  but  it  is  so  liable 
to  ridicule,  that  if  one  man  out  often  thousand  laughs 
at  it,  he  il  make  the  other  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  laugh  too."  I  could  not  agree  with 
him  in  this. 
Apopti.  [Johnson  thought  very  well  of  Lord  Kaimes's 
p.  2ou.  Eiements  0f  Criticism  ;  of  others  of  his  writings  he 
thought  very  indifferently,  and  laughed  much  at  his 
opinion  that  war  was  a  good  thing  occasionally,  as 
so  much  valour  and  virtue  were  exhibited  in  it.  "  A 
fire,"  says  Johnson,  "  might  as  well  be  thought  a  good 
thing  ;  there  is  the  bravery  and  address  of  the  firemen 
in  extinguishing  it ;  there  is  much  humanity  exerted 
in  saving  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  poor  sufferers; 
yet,"  says  he,  "after  all  this,  who  can  say  a  fire  is  a 
good  thing?"] 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would 
ask  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  what  were  the  best  English 
sermons  for  style.  I  took  an  opportunity  to-day  of 
mentioning  several  to  him.  "  Atterbury  ?"  Johnson. 
"Yes,  sir,  one  of  the  best."  BOSWELL.  "Tillotson?" 
Johnson.  "Why,  not  now.  I  should  not  advise  a 
preacher  at  this  day  to  imitate  Tillotson's  style; 
though  ]  don't  know  ;  I  should  be  cautious  of  ob- 
jecting to  what  has  been  applauded  by  so  many  suf- 
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frages. — South  is  one  of  the  best,  if  you  except  his 
peculiarities,  and  his  violence,  and  sometimes  coarse- 
ness of  language. — Seed  has  a  very  fine  style  ;  but 
he  is  not  very  theological. — Jortin's  sermons  are  very 
elegant. — Sherlock's  style,  too,  is  very  elegant,  though 
he  has  not  made  it  his  principal  study. — And  you 
may  add  Smalridge.  All  the  latter  preachers  have 
a  good  style.  Indeed,  nobody  now  talks  much  of 
style :  every  body  composes  pretty  well.  There  are 
no  such  inharmonious  periods  as  there  were  a  hundred 
years  ago.  I  should  recommend  Dr.  Clarke's  sermons, 
were  he  orthodox.  However,  it  is  very  well  known 
where  he  is  not  orthodox,  which  was  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  to  which  he  is  a  condemned  he- 
retick;  so  one  is  aware  of  it."  Boswkll.  "  I  like 
Ogden's  Sermons  on  Prayer  very  much,  both  for 
neatness  of  style  and  subtilty  of  reasoning."  John- 
son. "  I  should  like  to  read  all  that  Ogden  has 
written."  Boswkll.  "  What  I  wish  to  know  is, 
what  sermons  afford  the  best  specimen  of  English 
pulpit  eloquence."  Johnson.  "  We  have  no  sermons 
addressed  to  the  passions,  that  are  good  for  any  thing; 
if  you  mean  that  kind  of  eloquence."  A  Clergy- 
man (whose  name  I  do  not  recollect).  "Were  not 
Dodd's  sermons  addressed  to  the  passions?"  John- 
son. "  They  were  nothing,  sir,  be  they  addressed  to 
what  they  may." 

At  dinner,  Mrs.  Thrale  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and 
see  Scotland.  Johnson.  "  Seeing  Scotland,  madam, 
is  only  seeing  a  worse  England.  It  is  seeing  the 
flower  gradually  fade  aw  av  to  the  naked  stalk.  See- 
ing the  Hebrides,  indeed,  is  seeing  quite  a  different 
scene." 

Our  poor  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  was  soon  to 
have  a  benefit   at  Drurv-lane  Theatre,  as  some  relief 
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to  his  unfortunate  circumstances.  We  were  all 
warmly  interested  for  his  success,  and  had  contributed 
to  it.  However,  we  thought  there  was  no  harm  in 
having-  our  joke,  when  lie  could  not  be  hurt  by  it,  I 
proposed  that  he  should  be  brought  on  to  speak  a 
prologue  upon  the  occasion ;  and  I  began  to  mutter 
fragments  of  what  it  might  be  :  as,  that  when  now 
grown  old,  he  was  obliged  to  cry  "  Poor  Tom's 
a -cold  f — that  he  owned  he  had  been  driven  from  the 
stage  by  a  Churchill,  but  that  this  was  no  disgrace,  for 
a  Churchill  had  beat  the  French  ; — that  he  had  been 
satirized  as  "  mouthing  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a 
bone,"  but  he  was  now  glad  of  a  bone  to  pick. 
"  Nay,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  would  have  him  to  say, 

'  ."Mad  Tom  is  come  to  see  the  world  again.' " 

He  and  I  returned  to  town  in  the  evening.  Upon 
the  road,  I  endeavoured  to  maintain  in  argument, 
that  a  landed  gentleman  is  not  under  any  obligation 
to  reside  upon  his  estate ;  and  that  by  living  in 
London  lie  does  no  injury  to  his  country.  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  he  does  no  injury  to  his  country  in  ge- 
neral, because  the  money  which  he  draws  from  it  gets 
back  again  in  circulation  ;  but  to  his  particular  dis- 
trict, his  particular  parish,  he  does  an  injury.  All 
that  he  has  to  give  away  is  not  given  to  those  who 
have  the  first  claim  to  it.  And  though  I  have  said 
that  the  money  circulates  back,  it  is  a  long  time  before 
that  happens.  Then,  sir,  a  man  of  family  and  estate 
ought  to  consider  himself  as  having  the  charge  of  a 
district,  over  which  he  is  to  diffuse  civility  and  hap- 
piness '." 

Next   day  I   found  him  at  home  in  the  morning. 

-  .  however,  ante,  p.  2Jt,where  his  decision  on  this  subject  is  more  favourable 
to  the  absentee — Mai.dm  . 
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He  praised  Delany's  "  Observations  on  Swift;"  said 
that  his  book  and  Lord  Orrery's  might  both  be  true, 
though  one  viewed  Swift  more,  and  the  other  less 
favourably  ;  and  that,  between  both,  we  might  have  a 
complete  notion  of  Swift. 

Talking  of  a  man's  resolving  to  deny  himself  the 
use  of  wine,  from  moral  and  religious  considerations, 
he  said,  "  He  must  not  doubt  about  it.  When  one 
doubts  as  to  pleasure,  we  know  what  will  be  the  eon- 
elusion.  I  now  no  more  think  of  drinking  wine, 
than  a  horse  does.  The  wine  upon  the  table  is  no 
more  for  me,  than  for  the  dog  who  is  under  the 
table." 

On  Thursday,  April  9,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
(Dr.  Shipley),  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay  ',  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr. 
Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Langton.  Mr.  Ramsay  had 
lately  returned  from  Italy,  and  entertained  us  with 
his  observations  upon  Horace's  villa,  which  he  had 
examined  with  great  care.  I  relished  this  much,  as 
it  brought  fresh  into  my  mind  what  I  had  viewed 
with  great  pleasure  thirteen  years  before.  The  bishop, 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Cambridge,  joined  with  Mr. 
Ramsay,  in  recollecting  the  various  lines  in  Horace 
relating  to  the  subject. 

Horace's  journey  to  Brundusium  being  mentioned, 
Johnson  observed  that  the  brook  which  he  describes 
is  to  be  Been  now.  exactly  as  at  that  time;  and  that 
he  had  often  wondered  how  it  happened,  that  small 
brooks,  such  as  this,  kept  the  same  situation  for  ages, 
notwithstanding  earthquakes,  by  which  even  moun- 
tains have  been  changed,  and  agriculture,  which 
produces    such    a   variation    upon    the   surface   of  the 

1  |  An  eminent  painter :  son  of  the  Scottish  poi  l ;  bora  in  17"!';  dial,  in  1784, 
hi  Dover,  "n  bis  return  from  l>i>  fourth  risil  i<>  luly — Bo.] 
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earth.  Cambridge.  "A  Spanish  writer  has  this 
thought  in  a  poetical  conceit.  After  observing  that 
most  of  the  solid  structures  of  Rome  are  totally 
perished,  while  the  Tiber  remains  the  same,  he  adds, 

'  Lo  que  era  firme  huio,  solamente 
Lo  Fugitivo  permanece  y  dura.'  " 

Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  is  taken  from  Janus  Vitalis: 

' immota  labescunt ; 


Et  quae  perpetuo  sunt  agitata  manent.'  " 

The  bishop  said,  it  appeared  from  Horace's  writings 
that  he  was  a  cheerful  contented  man.  Johnson. 
"We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that,  my  lord.  Are 
we  to  think  Pope  was  happy,  because  he  says  so  in 
his  writings  ?  We  see  in  his  writings  what  he  wished 
the  state  of  his  mind  to  appear.  Dr.  Young,  who 
pined  for  preferment,  talks  with  contempt  of  it  in  his 
writings,  and  affects  to  despise  every  thing  that  he 
did  not  despise."  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  "  He  was 
like  other  chaplains,  looking  for  vacancies  :  but  that 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  clergy.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  with  the  army,  after  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  the 
officers  seriously  grumbled  that  no  general  was  killed." 
Cambridge.  "  We  may  believe  Horace  more,  when 
he  says, 

I  Ep.  ■  Romaa  Tibur  amem  ventosus,  Tibure  Roniani ;' 

viii.  12. 

than  when  he  boasts  of  his  consistency  : 

I  Ep-  '  Me  constare  mibi  scis,  et  clisccdure  tristcm, 

xiv.  16.  Qnandocunqne  Inbuilt  invisa  ncgotia  Komam.' " 

BoswelIm  "  How  hard  is  it  that  man  can  never  be 
at  rest !"  Rams  a  v.  "  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  be  at 
rest.      When   he  is  at  rest,  he  is  in  the  worst   state 
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that  he  can  be  in  :  for  he  has  nothing  to  agitate  liim. 
He  is  then  like  the  man  in  the  Irish  song  ', 

'  There  lived  a  young  man  in  Ballinacrazy, 
Who  wanted  a  wife  for  to  make  him  un</jsy.'" 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned,  Johnson  observed, 
that  it  was  long  before  his  merit  came  to  be  acknow- 
ledged :  that  he  once  complained  to  him,  in  ludicrous 
terms  of  distress,  "  Whenever  I  write  any  thing,  the 
publick  make  a  point  to  know  nothing  about  it :" 
but  that  his  "  Traveller c"  brought  him  into  high  re- 
putation. Langton.  "  There  is  not  one  bad  line 
in  that  poem ;  not  one  of  Dryden's  careless  verses." 
Sir  JOSHUA.  "  I  wras  glad  to  hear  Charles  Fox  say, 
it  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." Langton.  "  Why  were  you  glad  ?  You 
surely  had  no  doubt  of  this  before."  Johnson. 
"  No  ;  the  merit  of  '  The  Traveller'  is  so  well  esta- 
blished, that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  cannot  augment  it, 
nor  his  censure  diminish  it."  Sir  Joshua.  "But 
his  friends  may  suspect  they  had  too  great  a  par- 
tiality for  him."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  the  par- 
tiality of  his  friends  was  always  against  him.  It  was 
with  difficulty  we  could  give  him  a  hearing.  Gold- 
smith had  no  settled  notions  upon  any  subject ;  so 
he  talked  always  at  random.  It  seemed  to  be  his 
intention  to  blurt  out  whatever  was  in  his  mind,  and 
see  what  would  become  of  it.  He  was  angry,  too, 
when  eatelied  in  an  absurdity;  but  it  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  falling  into  another  the  next  minute. 
I  remember  Chamier,  after   talking  with   him   some 


'  [Called  k-  Alley  Cmker."      This  lady,  :i  Celebrated    beauty  in   her  day.  was 

ili.-  yoaogeal  daughter  of  Colonel  Cmker,  <>t  Ballinagard,  in  die  eoontj  of 
Limerick.     The  lovei  whose  rejection  has  immortaliaed  her  name  iiaol  known; 

hut  she  married  Charles  I.angkv.  etq.,  of  Ltmanook.      8he  dial  without  i-sur. 

about  the  middle  of  the  leal  century^ — Ed.] 
J  First  published  in  1766.  —  !M  IXON] 
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time,  said,  '  Well,  I  do  believe  he  wrote  this  poem 
himself;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  believing-  a 
great  deal.'  Chamier  once  asked  him,  what  he  meant 
by  slotc,  the  last  word  in  the  first  line  of  '  The 
Traveller/ 

'  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow.' 

Did  he  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  ?  Goldsmith, 
who  would  say  something  without  consideration,  an- 
swered, '  Yes.'  I  was  sitting  by,  and  said,  '  No,  sir, 
you  do  not  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  ;  you  mean 
that  sluggishness  of  mind  which  conies  upon  a  man 
in  solitude.'  Chamier  believed  then  that  I  had  written 
the  line,  as  much  as  if  he  had  seen  me  write  it J. 
Goldsmith,  however,  was  a  man,  who,  whatever  he 
wrote,  did  it  better  than  any  other  man  could  do. 
He  deserved  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and 
every  year  he  lived  would  have  deserved  it  better. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  at  no  pains  to  fill  his  mind  with 
knowledge.  He  transplanted  it  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  it  did  not  settle  in  his  mind ;  so  he 
could  not  tell  what  was  in  his  own  books." 

We  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  Johnson. 
"  No  wise  man  will  go  to  live  in  the  country,  unless 
he  has  something  to  do  which  can  be  better  done  in 
the  country.  For  instance  ;  if  he  is  to  shut  himself 
up  for  a  year  to  study  a  science,  it  is  better  to  look 
out  to  the  fields  than  to  an  opposite  wall '-'.  Then 
if  a  man  walks  out  in  the  country,  there  is  nobody  to 

1  |  Sec  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  (i,  as  to  the  lines  of  this  poem  which  Johnson  wrote. — 
Ed.1 

5  [Mr.  Cumberland  was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  "  In  the  ensuing  year  I  again 
paid  a  visit  to  my  father  at  Clonfert  ;  and  there,  in  a  little  closet,  at  the  back  of 
the  palace,  aa  it  was  called,  unfurnished,  and  out  of  use,  with  no  other  prospect 
from  its  single  window  but  that  of  a  turf-Stack,  with  which  it  was  almost  in 
contact,  I  seated  myself  by  choice,  and  began  to  plan  and  compose  The  Wtli 
Indian.  In  all  my  hours  of  study,  it  has  been  through  life  my  object  so  to  lo- 
cate myself  as  to  nave  little  or  nothing  to  distract  my  >••■  erefore, 
brilliant  rooms  or  pleasant  prospects  I  have  ever  avoided.     A  dead  wall,  or,  as 
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keep  him  from  walking  in  again  ;  but  if  a  man  walks 
out  in  London,  he  is  not  sure  when  he  shall  walk  in 
again.  A  great  city  is,  to  be  sure,  the  school  for 
Studying  life;  and  'The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,'  as  Pope  observes."  Bos  well-  "  I  fancy 
London  is  the  best  place  for  society ;  though  I  have 
heard  that  the  very  first  society  of  Paris  is  still  be- 
yond any  thing  that  we  have  here."  Johnson.  "Sir,  I 
question  if  in  Paris  such  a  company  as  is  sitting  round 
this  table  could  be  got  together  in  less  than  half  a 
year.  They  talk  in  Prance  of  the  felicity  of  men 
and  women  living  together :  the  truth  is,  that  there 
the  men  are  not  higher  than  the  women,  they  know 
no  more  than  the  women  do,  and  they  are  not  held 
down  in  their  conversation  by  the  presence  of  women." 
RAMSAY.  4i  Literature  is  upon  the  growth,  it  is  in  its 
spring  in  France:  here  it  is  rather passie"  John- 
son. "  Literature  was  in  France  long  before  we  had 
it.  Paris  was  the  second  city  for  the  revival  of 
letters :  Italy  had  it  first,  to  be  sure.  What  have 
we  done  for  literature,  equal  to  what  was  done  by 
the  Stephani  and  others  in  France  ?  Our  literature 
came  to  us  through  France.  Caxton  printed  only 
two  books,  Chaucer  and  Gower,  that  were  not  trans- 
lations from  the  French;  and  Chaucer,  we  know. 
took  much  from  the  Italians.  Xo,  sir,  if  literature 
be  in  its  spring  in  France,  it  is  a  second  spring:  it 
is  after  a  winter.  We  are  now  before  the  French  in 
literature:  but  we  had  it  long  after  them.  In  Eng- 
land, any  man  who  wears  a  sword  and  a  powdered 
wig  is  ashamed  to  be  illiterate.  I  believe  it  is  not 
so  in  France.      Yet  there  is,  probably,  a  great  deal  of 

in  the  present  case,  an  Irish  turf-stark,  are  not  attractions  that  can  call  otl'-h  • 
t'.iiu  >  irom  its  pursuits:  and  whilst  in  those  pursuits  it  can  find  interest  and 
occupation,  it  wants  no  outward  aids  to  cheer  it." — Ifi  »i.  vol.  i.  p.  -_'7I.  277. 
— Ed.  ! 
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learning  in  France,  because  they  have  such  a  number 
of  religious  establishments  ;  so  many  men  who  have 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  study.  I  do  not  know 
this ;  but  I  take  it  upon  the  common  principles  of 
chance.  Where  there  are  many  shooters,  some  will 
hit." 

We  talked  of  old  age.  Johnson  (now  in  his  seven- 
tieth year)  said,  "  It  is  a  man's  own  fault,  it  is  from 
want  of  use,  if  his  mind  grows  torpid  in  old  age  1." 
The  bishop  asked,  if  an  old  man  does  not  lose  faster 
than  he  gets.  Johnson.  "  I  think  not,  my  lord,  if 
he  exerts  himself."  One  of  the  company  rashly  ob- 
served, that  he  thought  it  was  happy  for  an  old  man 
that  insensibility  comes  upon  him.  Johnson  (with 
a  noble  elevation  and  disdain).  "  No,  sir,  I  should 
never  be  happy  by  being  less  rational."  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.  "  Your  wish  then,  sir,  is  yripaoKEiv  cicaaKo- 
yufvor."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  my  lord."  His  lordship 
mentioned  a  charitable  establishment  in  Wales,  where 
people  were   maintained,  and    supplied  with   every 

1  Hobbes  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  Johnson  on  this  subject ;  and,  in  his 
answer  to  D'Avenant's  Preface  to  (xondibert,  with  great  spirit,  explodes  the 
current  opinion,  that  the  mind  in  old  age  is  subject  to  a  necessary  and  irresistible 
debility.  "  And  now,  while  I  think  on't,"  says  the  philosopher,  "give  me 
leave,  with  a  short  discord,  to  sweeten  the  harmony  of  the  approaching  close. 
I  have  nothing  to  object  to  your  poem,  but  dissent  only  from  something  in  your 
preface,  sounding  to  the  prejudice  of  age.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  old  age  is 
a  return  to  childhood  :  which  methinks  you  insist  on  sn  long,  as  if  you  desired 
it  should  be  believed.  That's  the  note  I  mean  to  shake  a  little.  That  saying, 
meant  only  of  the  weakness  of  body,  was  wrested  to  the  weakness  of  mind,  by 
froward  children,  weary  of  the  controlment  of  their  parents,  masters,  and  other 
admonitors.  Secondly,  the  dotage  and  childishness  they  ascribe  to  age  is  never 
the  effect  of  time,  but  sometime!  of  the  excesses  of  youth,  and  not  a  returning 
to,  but  a  continual  stay  with  childhood.  For  they  that  want  the  curiosity  of 
furnishing  their  memories  with  the  rarities  of  nature  in  their  youth,  and  pass 
their  time  in  making  provision  only  tor  their  ease  and  sensual  delight,  are  chil- 

D  still,  at  wi.  it;  aa  they  thai  coming  into  a  populous  city,  never 

going  out  of  their  inn,  are  strangers  still,  how  Ioul;  BOevei  they  have  been  then. 
Thirdly,  there  is  no  reason  for  any  man  to  think  himself  wiser  to-day  than  j 

terday,  which  does  do!  equally  convince  he  shall  be  wis,  r  to-morrow  than  to-day. 
Fourthly,  you  will  be  forced  to  change  your  opinion  hereafter,  when  you  are  old; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  you  discredit  all  I  have  said  before  in  your  commendation, 

because   I   am  old   already But  no  more  of  this."      Hobbes,  when   he  wrote 

these  pleasing  and  sensible  remarks,  was  sixty-two  years  old,  and  D'Avenant 
forty-five Bj  LLOXE. 
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thing,  upon  the  condition  of  their  contributing  the 
weekly  produce  of  their  labour  ;  and,  he  said,  they 
grew  quite  torpid  for  want  of  property.  Johnson. 
"  They  have  no  object  for  hope.  Their  condition 
cannot  be  better.      It  is  rowing  without  a  port." 

One  of  the  company  asked  him  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  in  Juvenal,  unius  lacerUe.  Johnson. 
"  I  think  it  clear  enough  ;  as  much  ground  as  one 
may  have  a  chance  to  find  a  lizard  upon." 

Commentators  have  differed  as  to  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  by  which  the  poet  intended  to 
enforce  the  sentiment  contained  in  the  passage  where 
these  words  occur.  It  is  enough  that  they  mean  to 
denote  even  a  very  small  possession,  provided  it  be  a 
man's  own  : 

'•  Eat  aliqukl,  quocunque  loco,  quocunque  recessu,  3  Sat. 

I'nius  sese  dominum  fecisse  lacertae."  231. 

This  season  there  was  a  whimsical  fashion  in  the 
newspapers  of  applying  Shakspeare's  words  to  describe 
living  persons  well  known  in  the  world  ;  which  was 
done  under  the  title  of  "  Modern  Characters  from 
Shakspeare;"  many  of  which  were  admirably  adapted. 
The  fancy  took  so  much,  that  they  were  afterwards 
collected  into  a  pamphlet.  Somebody  said  to  John- 
son, across  the  table,  that  he  had  not  been  in  those 
characters.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  have.  I  should 
have  been  sorry  to  have  been  left  out."  He  then 
repeated  what  had  been  applied  to  him  : 

11  Vou  must  borrow  DM  (taratjantua's  ivoutli." 

Miss  Reynolds  not  perceiving  at  once  the  meaning  of 

this,  he  was  obliged  to  explain  it  to  her,  which  had 
something  of  an  awkward  and  ludicrous  effect. 
"  Why,  madam,  it  has  a  reference  to  me.  as  using 
big  words,  which   require   the   mouth   of  a   giant   to 


p.  139. 
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pronounce  them.  Garagantua  is  the  name  of  a  giant 
in  Rabelais."  Boswell.  "  But,  sir,  there  is  an- 
other amongst  them  for  you  : 

'  He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.'  " 

Johnson.  "  There  is  nothing  marked  in  that.  No. 
Sir,  Garagantua  is  the  best."  Notwithstanding  this 
ease  and  good  humour,  when  I,  a  little  while  after- 
wards, repeated  his  sarcasm  on  Kenrick  l,  which  was 
received  with  applause,  he  asked,  "  Who  said  that?" 
and  on  my  suddenly  answering, — Garagantua,  he 
looked  serious,  which  was  a  sufficient  indication  that 
Piozzi,  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  kept  up.  [Previous  however 
to  this  some  newspaper  had  described  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith  as  the  pedant  and  his  flatterer  in  Love's 
Labour  Lost.  Goldsmith  came  to  his  friend,  fretting 
and  foaming,  and  vowing  vengeance  against  the 
printer,  &c.  till  Dr.  Johnson,  tired  of  the  bustle,  and 
desirous  to  think  of  something  else,  cried  out  at  last, 
"  Why,  what  wouldest  thou  have,  dear  doctor  ?  who 
the  plague  is  hurt  with  all  this  nonsense  ?  and  how 
is  a  man  the  worse  I  wonder  in  his  health,  purse,  or 
character,  for  being  called  Uolqfernes  ?"  "  I  do  not 
know,"  replies  the  other,  "  how  you  may  relish  being 
called  Holofernes,  but  I  do  not  like  at  least  to  play 
Goodman  1)////."] 

When  we  went  to  the  drawing-room,  there  was  a 
rich  assemblage.  Besides  the  company  ■who  had  been 
at  dinner,  there  were  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Harris  of  Salis- 
bury, Dr.  Percy,  Dr.  Burney,  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley,  .Miss  Hannah  More  &c.  &c. 

After  wandering  about  in  a  kind  of  pleasing  dis- 
traction for  some  time,  I  got  into  a  coiner,  with 
Johnson, Garrick,  and  Harris.  Gaerick  (toHar 

1  See  vol.  i.  j>.  ~>\~. 
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"  Pray,  sir,  have  you  read  Potter's  iEschylus  ?" 
IIakris.  "Yes;  and  think  it  pretty."  Gaiiuick 
(to  Johnson  J.  "  And  what  think  you,  sir,  of  it  ?" 
Johnson.  "  I  thought  what  I  read  of  it  verbiage: 
but  upon  Mr.  Harris's  recommendation,  I  will  read 
a  play.  (To  Mr.  Harris.)  Don't  prescribe  two."  Mr. 
Harris  suggested  one,  1  do  not  remember  which. 
Johnson.  "  We  must  try  its  effect  as  an  English 
poem  ;  that  is  the  way  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a 
translation.  Translations  are,  in  general,  for  people 
who  cannot  read  the  original."  I  mentioned  the 
vulgar  saying,  that  Pope's  Homer  was  not  a  good  re- 
presentation of  the  original.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is 
the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced." BOSWELL.  "  The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible 
perfectly  to  translate  poetry.  In  a  different  language 
it  may  be  the  same  tune,  but  it  has  not  the  same 
tone.  Horner  plays  it  on  a  bassoon  ;  Pope  on  a  fla- 
gelet."  HARRIS.  "  I  think,  heroick  poetry  is  best 
in  blank  verse  ;  yet  it  appears  that  rhyme  is  essential 
to  English  poetry,  from  our  deficiency  in  metrical 
quantities.  In  my  opinion,  the  chief  excellence  of 
our  language  is  numerous  prose."  Johnson.  m  Sir, 
William  Temple  was  the  first  writer  who  gave  cadence 
to  English  prose  '.     Before  his  time  they  were  careless 

1  The  author  in  vol.  i.  p.  HMJ,  says,  that  Johnson  once  told  him,  ''that 
he  had  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  upon  Chambers's 
Proposal  tor  his  Dictionary.  He  certainly  was  mistaken;  or,  it'  he  imagined 
at  lirsi  thai  he  wan  imitating  Temple,  he  was  verv  unsuccessful,  for  nothing 
ran  be  more  unlike  than  the  simplicity  of  Temple  and  the  richness  of  Johnson." 
This  observation  of  our  author,  on  the  lir>t  view, seems  perfectly  just ;  but,  on  a 
closer  examination,  it  will,  1  think,  appeal  to  have  ben  (banded  op  a  misap- 
prehension. Mr.  Boswell  understood  Johnson  too  literally.  He  did  not,  1 
concsive,  mean,  that  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  Temple's  style  in  all  it^  pans ; 
but  that  he  formed  his  style  on  him  and  Chambers  (perhaps  the  paper  pub- 
lished in  17-I7i  relative  to  his  second  tdition,  entitled  '* Considerations,"  i\.c  ), 
taking  from  each  what  was  most  worthy  of  imitation.     The  passage  before  us, 

I  think,  shows    thai    hi    learned    from  Temple  to  modulate  his   periods,  and,  iu 

tiidi  reipect  cii/i/,  made  him  his  pattern.  Iii  this  view  of  the  subject  then  is  no 
difficulty.  He  might  Learn  fioui  Chambers,  compactness,  strength,  and  pre- 
cision (iu  opposition  in  the  laxity  of  style  which  had  long  prevailed)  ;  from  Sir 
Thomas  Urown*  who  was  certainly  one  of  his  archetypes),  poudera  verhormn, 
vigour  and  energy  of  expression;    and   from  Temple,  harmonious  arrangement, 

VOL.   IV.  I 
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of  arrangement,  and  did  not  mind  whether  a  sentence 
ended  with  an  important  word  or  an  insignificant 
word,  or  with  what  part  of  speech  it  was  concluded." 
Mr.  Langton,  who  now  had  joined  us,  commended 
Clarendon.  Johnson.  "  He  is  objected  to  for  his 
parentheses,  his  involved  clauses,  and  his  want  of 
harmony.  But  he  is  supported  by  his  matter.  It 
is,  indeed,  owing  to  a  plethory  of  matter  that  his 
style  is  so  faulty :  every  substance  (smiling  to  Mr. 
Harris)  has  so  many  accidents. — To  be  distinct,  we 
must  talk  analytically.  If  we  analyse  language,  we 
must  speak  of  it  grammatically  ;  if  we  analyse  argu- 
ment, we  must  speak  of  it  logically."  Garrick.  "Of 
all  the  translations  that  ever  were  attempted,  I  think 
Elphinston's  Martial  the  most  extraordinary  '.  He 
consulted  me  upon  it,  who  am  a  little  of  an  epigram- 
matist myself,  you  know.  I  told  him  freely,  '  You 
don't  seem  to  have  that  turn.'  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  serious;  and  finding  he  was,  I  advised  him  against 
publishing.  Why,  his  translation  is  more  difficult 
to  understand  than  the  original.  I  thought  him  a 
man  of  some  talents ;  but  he  seems  crazy  in  this." 
Johnson.  "Sir,  you  have  done  what  I  had  not 
courage  to  do.  But  he  did  not  ask  my  advice,  and 
I  did  not  force  it  upon  him,  to  make  him  angry  with 
me."  Garrick.  "But  as  a  friend,  sir — "  John- 
son. "  Why,  such  a  friend  as  I  am  with  him — no." 
Garrick.  "  But  if  you  see  a  friend  going  to  tumble 
over  a  precipice?"  Johnson.  "  That  is  an  extra- 
vagant case,  sir.  You  are  sine  a  friend  will  thank 
you  for  hindering  him  from  tumbling  over  a  preci- 
pice :  but,  in  the  other  case,  I  should  hurt  his  vanity, 
and  do  him  no  good.      He  would  not  take  my  advice. 

the  (hie  collocation  of  words,  and  the  other  arts  and  graces  of  Composition  here 
enumerated  :  and  yet,  after  all,  his  style  might  bear  no  striking  resemblance  t<> 
that  of  any  of  these  writers,  though  it  had  profited  by  each. —  Mai  one. 
>  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  186.— Ed.] 
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His  brother-in-law,  Strahan,  sent  him  a  subscription 
of  fifty  pounds,  and  said  he  would  send  him  fifty 
more,  if  he  would  not  publish."  Garrick.  "  What ! 
eh  !  is  Strahan  a  good  judge  of  an  epigram?  Is  not 
he  rather  an  obtuse  man,  eh  ?"  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  he  may  not  be  a  judge  of  an  epigram  :  but  you 
see  he  is  a  judge  of  what  is  not  an  epigram."  Bos- 
well.  "  It  is  easy  for  you,  Mr.  Garrick,  to  talk  to 
an  authour  as  you  talked  to  Elphinston  ;  you,  who 
have  been  so  long  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  rejecting 
the  plays  of  poor  authours.  You  are  an  old  judge,  who 
have  often  pronounced  sentence  of  death.  Yen  arc 
a  practised  surgeon,  who  have  often  amputated  limbs ; 
and  though  this  may  have  been  for  the  good  of  your 
patients,  they  cannot  like  you.  Those  who  have  un- 
dergone a  dreadful  operation  are  not  very  fond  of 
seeing  the  operator  again."  Garrick.  "Yes,  I 
know  enough  of  that.  There  was  a  reverend  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Hawkins),  who  wrote  a  tragedy,  the  SIEGE 
of  something ',  which  I  refused."  Harris.  "So, 
the  siege  was  raised."  Johnson.  "Ay,  he  came  to 
me  and  complained  ;  and  told  me,  that  Garrick  said 
his  play  was  wrong  in  the  concoction.  Now,  what 
is  the  concoction  of  a  play  !"  (Here  Garrick  started, 
and  twisted  himself,  and  seemed  sorely  vexed  ;  for 
Johnson  told  me,  he  believed  the  story  was  true). 
Garrick.  "  I — I — I  —  said,  first  concoction3." 
Johnson'  (smiling).  *  Well,  he  left  out  first  And 
Rich,  he  said,  refused  him  in  Jid.sc  English:  he 
could  show  it  under  his  hand.*1  Garrick.  "He  wrote 
to  me  in  violent  wrath,  for  having  refused  his  play : 
'Sir,  this  is  growing  a  very  serious  and   terrible  af- 

1  It  was  called  "  Tin  Siege  of  Aleppo."  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  authoui  of  it, 
mis  formerly  profesaoi  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  li  is  printed  in  Ins  •■  Miscellanies," 
:\  \oi>.  Bvo. —  Bosh  ei  l. 

'-'  Garrick  had  bigfa  authority  tor  tin*  expression.  D  ■■.  i  uses  ll  in  his  pre- 
face to  ••  OEdipus.'V-  M  \i  list:.  [Ami  surely  M coitcoctioiC* alone  was aa good. as 
'■  'iift  concoction,"  which  latter  phrase  Johnson  w.is  willj  c  to  admit. —  Bo 

1    J 
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fair.  I  am  resolved  to  publish  my  play.  I  will 
appeal  to  the  world ;  and  how  will  your  judgment 
appear?'  I  answered.  '  Sir,  notwithstanding  all  the 
seriousness,  and  all  the  terrours,  I  have  no  objection 
to  your  publishing  your  play :  and  as  you  live  at  a 
great  distance  (Devonshire,  I  believe),  if  you  will 
send  it  to  me,  I  will  convey  it  to  the  press.'  I  never 
heard  more  of  it,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !" 

On  Friday,  April  10,  1  found  Johnson  at  home  in 
the  morning.  We  resumed  the  conversation  of  yes- 
terday. He  put  me  in  mind  of  some  of  it  which  had 
escaped  my  memory,  and  enabled  me  to  record  it 
more  perfectly  than  I  otherwise  could  have  done.  He 
was  much  pleased  with  my  paying  so  great  attention 
to  his  recommendation  in  1763,  the  period  when  our 
acquaintance  began,  that  I  should  keep  a  journal ; 
and  I  could  perceive  he  was  secretly  pleased  to  find 
so  much  of  the  fruit  of  his  mind  preserved ;  and  as 
he  had  been  used  to  imagine  and  say  that  he  always 
laboured  when  he  said  a  good  thing, — it  delighted 
him,  on  a  review,  to  find  that  his  conversation  teemed 
with  point  and  imagery. 

I  said  to  him,  "  You  were,  yesterday,  sir,  in  re- 
markably good  humour ;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
offend  you,  nothing  to  produce  irritation  or  violence. 
There  was  no  bold  offender.  There  was  not  one  ca- 
pital conviction.  It  was  a  maiden  assize.  You  had 
on  your  white  gloves  '." 

He  found  fault  with  our  friend  Langton  for  having 
been  too  silent.  "  Sir,''  said  I,  "  you  will  recollect 
that  he  very  properly  took  up  Sir  Joshua  for  being 
glad  that  Charles  Fox  had  praised  Goldsmith's  '  Tra- 
veller,'and  you  joined  him."  Johnson.  "Yes, sir, 
I    knocked    Fox  on    the  head,    without  ceremony. 

1  [At  an  a>si/c,  where  then  baa  been  no  capital  conviction,  tlif  judge  receive! 

■  if  white  gloves ED.] 
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Reynolds  is  too  much  under  Fox  and  Burke  at  pre- 
sent l.  He  is  under  the  Fox  .star,  and  the  Irish  con- 
stellation. He  is  always  under  some  planet."  Bos- 
well.  "There  is  no  Fox  star2."  Johnson.  "But 
there  is  a  dog  star."  Boswlll.  "  They  say,  indeed, 
a  fox  and  a  dog  are  the  same  animal." 

I  reminded  him  of  a  gentleman  who,  Mrs.  Chol- 
mondeley  said,  was  first  talkative  from  affectation, and 
then  silent  from  the  same  cause  ;  that  he  first  thought 
"  I  shall  be  celebrated  as  the  liveliest  man  in  every 
company ;"  and  then,  all  at  once,  "  O  !  it  is  much 
more  respectable  to  be  grave  and  look  wise."  "  lie 
has  reversed  the  Pythagorean  discipline,  by  being 
first  talkative,  and  then  silent.  lie  reverses  the  course 
of  nature  too  ;  he  was  first  the  gay  butterfly,  and  then 
the  creeping  worm."  Johnson  laughed  loud  and  long 
at  this  expansion  and  illustration  of  what  he  himself 
had  told  me. 

We  dined  together  with  Mr.  Scott  (now  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott,  his  majesty's  advocate  general),  at  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  nobody  else  there.  The 
company  being  small,  Johnson  was  not  in  such  spi- 
rits as  he  had  been  the  preceding  day,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  little  was  said.  At  last  he  burst  forth  : 
"Subordination  is  sadly  broken  down  in  this  age.  No 
man,  now,  has  the  same  authority  which  his  father 
had — except  a  gaoler.  No  master  has  it  over  his 
servants ;  it  is  diminished  in  our  colleges  ;  nay,  in 
our  grammar-schools."  Bos  well.  "  What  is  the 
cause  of  this,  sir  ?"  Johnson.  "Why,  the  coming 
in  of  the  Scotch,"  laughing  sarcastically.  Boswlll. 
"  That  is  to  say,  things  i  >.ve  been  turned  topsy-turvy. 
— But  your  serious  eause."  JOHNSON.  "Why,  sir, 
there  are  many  causes,  the  chief  of  which  18,  I  think, 

1  [Thil  Mvnis  (o  support   tin  Editor*!  COSJCCtUK,   M  to  Mr.  FOB,  <'"'<.  v.  li. 

p.  211.— Ed.] 
■  [There  is  i  oonsteUatlon  called  the  Foi — Ed.] 
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the  great  increase  of  mono}-.  No  man  now  depends 
Upon  the  lord  of  a  manor,  when  he  can  send  to  an- 
Othei  country  and  fetch  provisions.  The  shoe-black 
at  the  entry  of  my  court  dots  not  depend  on  me.  I 
tan  deprive  him  but  of  a  penny  a  day.  which  he  hopes 

aebody  else  will  bring-  him:  and  that  penny  I 
must  carry  to  another  shoe-black,  so  the  trade  sutlers 
nothing.  I  have  explained  in  my  'Journey  to  the 
Hebrides.'  how  gold  and  silver  destroy  feudal  sub- 
ordination. But, besides, there  is  a  general  relaxation 
(  f  reverence.  No  son  now  depends  upon  his  father, 
ss  in  former  times.  Paternity  used  to  be  considered 
F  a  great  thing,  which  had  a  right  to  many 
clai     -       That   is.  in  general,  reduced   to  very  small 

onds.  My  hope  is,  that  as  anarch]  produces 
tyranny,  this  extreme  relaxation  will  producet/hv// 
stric     .'" 

Talking  of  fame,  for  which  there  is  so  great  a  de- 
sire. I  observed,  how  little  there  is  oi'  it  in  reality. 
compared  with  the  other  objects  of  human  attention. 
"  Let  every  man  recollect,  and  he  will  be  sensible 
bow  small  a  part  of  his  time  is  employed  in  talking 
thinking  of  Shakspeare,  Voltaire,  or  any  of  the 
most  i  d  men  that  have  ever  lived,  or  are  now 

supposed  to  occupy  the  attention  ami  admiration  of 
the  world.  Let  this  be  extracted  and  compressed; 
into  what  a  narrow  space  will  it  go  '."  1  then  slily 
introduced  Mr.  Garrick's  fame,  and  his  assuming 
the  airs  o(  a  great  man.  Johnson.  "  Sir.  it  is  won- 
derful how  little  Garrick  assumes.  No,  sir.  Garrick 
Jbrtunam  reverenter  kabet.  Consider,  sir;  celebrated 
men.  such  as  you  have  mentioned,  have  had  their  ap- 
plause at  a  distance;  but  Garrick  had  it  dashed  in 
hie  undeil   in   his  ears,  and  went   home  every 

night  with  the  plaudits  of  a  thousand  in  his  cranium. 
\.  sir, Garrick  did  uotJind>  but  mad?  his  way  to 
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the  tables,  the  levees,  and  almost  the  bed-chambers 
of  the  great.  Then,  sir,  Garrick  had  under  him  a 
numerous  body  of  people  ;  who,  from  fear  of  his 
power,  and  hopes  of  his  favour,  and  admiration  of  his 
talents,  were  constantly  submissive  to  him.  And  here 
is  a  man  who  has  advanced  the  dignity  of  his  pro- 
fession. Garrick  has  made  a  player  a  higher  cha- 
racter." Scott.  "  And  he  is  a  very  sprightly  writer 
too."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  and  all  this  supported 
by  great  wealth  of  his  own  acquisition.  If  all  this 
had  happened  to  me,  I  should  have  had  a  couple  of 
fellows  with  long  poles  walking  before  me,  to  knock 
down  every  body  that  stood  in  the  way.  Consider, 
if  all  this  had  happened  to  Gibber  or  Quill,  they  'd 
have  jumped  over  the  moon.  Yet  Garrick  speaks  to 
z/.v"  (smiling).  BOSWELL.  "And  Garrick  is  a  very 
good  man,  a  charitable  man."  Johnson.  '*Sir,  a 
liberal  man.  He  has  given  away  more  money  than 
any  man  in  England.  There  may  be  a  little  vanity 
mixed  :  but  he  has  shown,  that  money  is  not  his  first 
object  !."  Boswell.  "  Yet  Foote  used  to  say  of  him, 
that  he  walked  out  with  an  intention  to  do  a  generous 
action  ;    but,  turning  the  corner  of  a  street,  he  met 

1  [Miss  Hawkins  says,  "A1  Hampton,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  (iarrick  took  the  rank  of  the  iwlilctsc — every  thing  was  in  good  taste,  and 
Ins  establishment  distinguished — lie  drove  tour  hones  whin  going  to  town." 
Sin-  adds  the  following  description  of  his  personal  appearance:  ''  I  see  him  now 
in  a  dark  blue  coat,  the  button-holes  bound  with  gold,  a  small  cocked  hat  laced 
with    gold,  hi  '    very  open,  and  his    countenance  never  at  rest,  and, 

nidd-d,  seldom  his  person  ;  tor,  in  the  relaxation  of  the  country,  he  gave  way  to 
all  his  Datura]  volatility,  and  with  my  father  was  perfectly  at  ease,  so  i  .i  i  - 
hitting  on  a  table,  and  'hen,  If  he  saw  nay  brothers  at  a  distance  on  the  lawn, 
shooting  oil'  like  aii  arrow  out  of  a  bow  in  a  spirited  chase  of  them  round  the 
garden.  I  renumber — when  my  father,  having  me  in  his  hand,  met  him  on  the 
common,  riding  his  pretty  pony — his  moving  my  compassion  by  lamenting  the 
misery  of  bring  summoned  to  town  in  hot  weather  (1  think  August)  to  play 
before  the  King  of  Denmark.  1  thought  him  sincere,  and  his  eas  •  pitiable,  till 
my  lather  assured  me  th.it  he  was  in  reality  verv  Well  phased,  and  that  what  he 
groaned  at  as  labour,  was  an  honour  paid  to  I  is  talents.  The  natiral  ex- 
pression of  bis  countenance  was  far  (torn  placidity.     1  con  e  s  1  was  afraid  of 

him  ;  more  SO  thai]  I  was  of  Johnson,  whom  I  knew  not  to  be,  nor  could  suppose 
he  ever  would  be  thoiighl  to  be,  an  extraordinary  man.  Qairick  had  a  frown  a:  d 
spoke  Impetuously.  Johnson  was  slow  and  kind  in  his  way  to  children." — Mitt 
Haakinrt  Memoirtt  voL  L  p.  -1. — Ed.] 
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with  the  ghost  of"  a  half- penny,  which  frightened 
him."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  that  is  very  true,  too ; 
for  I  never  knew  a  man  of  whom  it  could  be  said 
with  less  certainty  to-day,  what  he  will  do  to-morrow, 
than  Garrick  ;  it  depends  so  much  on  his  humour  at 
the  time."  Scott.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  his  li- 
berality." He  has  been  represented  as  very  saving." 
Johnson.  "  With  his  domestic  saving  we  have  no- 
thing to  do.  I  remember  drinking  tea  with  him  long 
ago,  when  Peg  Woffington  made  it,  and  he  grumbled 
at  her  for  making  it  too  strong  '.  He  had  then  begun 
to  feel  money  in  his  purse,  and  did  not  know  when 
Tyers,  he  should  have  enough  of  it."  [The  generosity  of 
Da's  id  Garrick  to  the  late  Mr.  Berenger'2,  who  had 
fallen  into  distress  by  wit  or  by  negligence,  was  as 
memorable  and  as  meritorious.  He  sent  him  back 
his  securities  for  500/.  with  a  donation  of  a  bank 
note  of  300/.] 

On  the  subject  of  wealth,  the  proper  use  of  it,  and 
the  effects  of  that  art  which  is  called  economy,  he 
observed,  "  It  is  wonderful  to  think  how  men  of  very 
largo  estates  not  only  spend  their  yearly  incomes,  but 
are  often  actually  in  want  of  money.  It  is  clear  they 
have  not  value  for  what  they  spend.  Lord  Shelburne 3 
told  me,  that  a  man  of  high  rank,  who  looks  into  his 
own  affairs,  may  have  all  that  he  ought  to  have,  all 
that  can  be  of  any  use,  or  appear  with  any  advantage, 
for  five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Therefore,  a  great 
proportion  must  go  in  waste ;  and  indeed,  this  is  the 
case  with  most  people,  whatever  their  fortune  i;;." 
Boswell.  "  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  of  this.  But  how 

1  When  Johnson  told  this  little  anecdoie  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  men- 
tioned a  circan i. stance  which  lie  omiitrtl  lo-duy — •'  Why,"  said  Guirick,  "  it  is 
;.    ivd  Us  blood." — BObWLLL. 

■  [\tu«fr,  vol.  ii.  j.  84 — Ed.  J 

*  [It  does  not.  appear  when  or  how  he  w,i.->  acquainted  with  Loid  Shelbtune> 
Probably  he  may  h.ivc  met  him  at  hi*  brothel's,  Jlr.  Fiuomurice**.  bw  j>ot,/, 
."May  7th,  1780.— Ld.] 
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is  it?  What  is  waste?"  Johnson.  "Why,  sir, 
breaking  bottles,  and  a  thousand  other  things.  Waste 
cannot  be  accurately  told,  though  we  are  sensible  how 
destructive  it  is.  Economy  on  the  one  hand,  by 
which  a  certain  income  is  made  to  maintain  a  man 
genteelly,  and  waste  on  the  other,  by  which,  on  the 
same  income,  another  man  lives  shabbily,  cannot  be 
defined.  It  is  a  very  nice  thing  ;  as  one  man  wears 
his  coat  out  much  sooner  than  another,  we  cannot 
tell  how." 

We  talked  of  war.  Johnson.  "  Every  man  thinks 
meanly  of  himself  for  not  having  been  a  soldier,  or 
not  having  been  at  sea."  Boswell.  "  Lord  Mans- 
field does  not."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  Lord  Mansfield 
were  in  a  company  of  general  officers  and  admirals 
who  have  been  in  service, he  would  shrink;  he'd  wish 
to  creep  under  the  table."  Boswei.l.  "No;  he'd 
think  he  could  try  them  all."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  if 
he  could  catch  them  :  but  they  'd  try  him  much 
sooner.  No,  sir ;  were  Socrates  and  Charles  the  Twelfth 
of  Sweden  both  present  in  any  company,  and  Socrates 
to  say,  '  Follow  me,  and  hear  a  lecture  in  philosophy  ; 
and  Charles,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  to  say, 
1  Follow  me,  and  dethrone  the  Czar,'  a  man  would 
be  ashamed  to  follow  Socrates.  Sir,  the  impression 
is  universal ;  yet  it  is  strange.  As  to  the  sailor, 
when  you  look  down  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the 
space  below,  you  see  the  utmost  extremity  of  human 
misery ;  such  crowding,  such  filth,  such  stench !" 
Boswell.  "  Yet  sailors  are  happy."  Johnson. 
"  They  are  happy  as  brutes  are  happy,  with  a  piece 
of  fresh  meat — with  the  grossest  sensuality.  But, 
sir,  the  profession  of  soldiers  and  sailors  has  the  dig- 
nity of  danger.  Mankind  reverence  those  who  have 
got  over  fear,  which  is  so  general  a  weakness."  Scott. 
u  But  is  not  courage  mechanical,  and  to  be  acquired  ?" 
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Johnson.  "Why  yes,  sir,  in  a  collective  sense.  Sol- 
diers consider  themselves  only  as  part  of  a  great  ma- 
chine." Scott.  "  We  find  people  fond  of  being 
sailors."  Johnson.  "  I  cannot  account  for  that, 
any  more  than  I  can  account  for  other  strange  per- 
versions of  imagination."  His  abhorrence  of  the 
profession  of  a  sailor  was  uniformly  violent ;  but  in 
conversation  he  always  exalted  the  profession  of  a 
soldier.  And  yet  I  have,  in  my  large  and  various 
collection  of  his  writings,  a  letter  to  an  eminent 
friend,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  thus :  "  My 
god- son  called  on  me  lately.  He  is  weary,  and  ra- 
tionally weary,  of  a  military  life.  If  you  can  place 
him  in  some  other  state,  I  think  you  may  increase 
his  happiness,  and  secure  his  virtue.  A  soldier's 
time  is  passed  in  distress  and  danger,  or  in  idleness 
and  corruption."  Such  was  his  cool  reflection  in  his 
study ;  but  whenever  he  was  warmed  and  animated 
by  the  presence  of  company,  he,  like  other  philoso- 
phers whose  minds  are  impregnated  with  poetical 
fancy,  caught  the  common  enthusiasm  for  splendid 
renown. 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of  whose  abilities 
he  thought  highly,  but  observed,  that  he  did  not 
talk  much  at  our  Club.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Gibbon 
remark,  "  that  Mr.  Fox  could  not  be  afraid  of  Dr. 
Johnson ;  yet  he  certainly  was  very  shy  of  saying 
any  thing  in  Dr.  Johnson's  presence."  Mr.  Scott 
now  quoted  what  was  said  of  Alcibiades  by  a  Greek 
poet,  to  which  Johnson  assented  '. 

'  Wishing  to  discover  the  ancient  observation  here  referred  to,  I  applied  to 
Sir  William  Scott  on  the  subject,  but  he  had  no  recollection  of  it.  My  old  and 
very  learned  friend,  Dr.  Michael  Kearney,  formerly  senior  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  now  Archdeacon  of  Raphoe  in  Ireland,  has,  however,  most 
happily  elucidated  ilii^  passage.  lie  remarks  to  me  that  u  Mr.  Uoswcll's  me- 
mory must  here  have  deceived  him;  and  that  Mr.  .Scott's  observation  must 
have  been,  that  '  Mr.  Fox.  in  the  instance  mentioned,  might  he  comuclcred  as 
the  reveru  of  Phaaa  ;'  of  whom,  as  Plutarch  relates  in  the  Life  of  .\lcihiadcs, 
Kupolis,  the  tragedian,  said,  It  is  true  he  can  talk,  and  yet  he  is  no  gpeaker?" 
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He  told  us,  that  he  had  given  Mrs.  Montague  a 
catalogue  of  all  Daniel  Defoe's  works  of  imagination'  ; 
most,  if  not  all  of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  other 
works,  he  now  enumerated,  allowing  a  considerable 
share  of  merit  to  a  man,  who,  bred  a  tradesman,  had 
written  so  variously  and  so  well.  Indeed,  his  "  Ro- 
binson Crusoe"  is  enough  of  itself  to  establish  his 
reputation. 

He  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  imposture 
of  the  Cock-lane  ghost,  and  related,  with  much  satis- 
faction, how  he  had  assisted  in  detecting  the  cheat, 
and  had  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  newspapers. 
Upon  this  subject  I  incautiously  offended  him,  by 
pressing  him  with  too  many  questions,  and  he  showed 
his  displeasure8.  I  apologised,  saying,  that  "  I  asked 
questions  in  order  to  be  instructed  and  entertained ; 
I  repaired  eagerly  to  the  fountain ;  but  that  the 
moment  he  gave  me  a  hint,  the  moment  he  put  a 
lock  upon  the  well,  I  desisted."  "  But,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  that  is  forcing  one  to  do  a  disagreeable  thing:"  and 
he  continued  to  rate  me.  "  Nay,  sir,"  said  I,  "  when 
you  have  put  a  lock  upon  the  well,  so  that  I  can  no 
longer  drink,  do  not  make  the  fountain  of  your  wit 
play  upon  me  and  wet  me." 

He  sometimes  could  not  bear  being  teased  with 
questions.  I  was  once  present  when  a  gentleman 
asked  so  many,  as,  "  What  did  you  do,  sir  ?"  "  What 
did  you  say,  sir?"  that  he  at  last  grew  enraged,  and 
said,  "  I  will  not  be  put  to  the  question.  Don't  you 
consider,  sir,  that  these  are  not  the  manners  of  a 

If  this  discovery  had  been  made  by  a  scholiast  on  an  indent  author,  with  what 
ardour  and  exuberant  praise  would  Bentley  or  Taylor  have  spoken  of  it  1  Sir 
William  Scott,  to  whom  1  communicated  Dr.  Kearney's  remark,  is  perfectly 
satisfied  that  it  is  correct.  A  few  other  observations  have  been  communicated 
by  the  same  gentler)  an.     Every  classical  reader  will  lament  that  they  arc  not 

more  numerous Mai. on v.. 

'  [Probably  the  list  which  is  to  be  found  in  CibherU  Lives Ed.] 

|  Hi'  had  little  to  he  proud  of  in  this  all'air,  anil,  therefore,  was  angry  whin 
lloswell  pressed  him.    See  aute,  voL  i.  p.  115 — Ed.] 
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gentleman?  I  will  not  be  baited  with  what  and 
why;  what  is  this?  what  is  that?  why  is  a  cow's 
tail  long?  why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy?"  The  gentle- 
man, who  was  a  good  deal  out  of  countenance,  said, 
"  Why,  sir,  you  are  so  good,  that  I  venture  to  trouble 
you."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  my  being  so  good  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  be  so  ill." 

Talking  of  the  Justitia  hulk  at  Woolwich,  in  which 
criminals  were  punished,  by  being  confined  to  labour, 
he  said,  "  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  punished  by 
this  :  they  must  have  worked  equally,  had  they  never 
been  guilty  of  stealing.  They  now  only  work  ;  so, 
after  all,  they  have  gained  ;  what  they  stole  is  clear 
gain  to  them  ;  the  confinement  is  nothing.  Every 
man  who  works  is  confined  :  the  smith  to  his  shop, 
the  tailor  to  his  garret."  Boswell.  "And  Lord 
Mansfield  to  his  court."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir.  You 
know  the  notion  of  confinement  may  be  extended, 
as  in  the  song,  '  Every  island  is  a  prison.'  There  is 
in  Dodsley's  collection  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  authour 
of  that  song  \" 

Smith's  Latin  verses  on  Pococke,  the  great  tra- 
veller'-, were  mentioned.  He  repeated  some  of  them, 
and  said  they  were  Smith's  best  verses. 

He  talked  with  an  uncommon  animation  of  tra- 
velling into  distant  countries ;  that  the  mind  was 
enlarged  by  it,  and  that  an  acquisition  of  dignity  of 

1  I  have  in  vain  examined  Dodsley's  Collection  for  the  verses  here  referred  to ; 
nor  has  the  name  of  the  authour  been  ascertained.  The  song  alluded  to  begins 
with  the  words, 

"  W'elcome,  welcome,  brother  debtor;" 

lt  consists  of  several  stanzas,  in  one  of  which  it  is  said,  that  (see  ante,  vol.  ii. 
p.  480.) 

"  Every  island  is  a  prison." — Ma  lone. 

'  Smith's  Verses  are  on  Edward  Pococke,  the  great  oriental  linguist :  lie  tra- 
velled, it  is  true  ;  but  Dr.  Richard  Pococke,  late  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  published 
Travels  through  the  East,  is  usually  called  the  gnat  traveller — Ki.ahney. 
[Edward  Pococke  was  Canon  of  Christ  Church  and  Hebrew  Professor  in  Ox- 
ford. The  two  Poeocka  nourished  just  a  century  apart  ;  the  one,  Edward,  being 
bom  in  1604;    Richard,  in  the  year  I7'»l — Hall.] 
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character  was  derived  from  it.  He  expressed  a  par- 
ticular enthusiasm  with  respect  to  visiting  the  wall 
of  China.  I  catched  it  for  the  moment,  and  said  I 
really  believed  I  should  go  and  see  the  wall  of  China 
had  I  not  children,  of  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  take 
care.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  by  doing  so,  you  would  do 
what  would  be  of  importance  in  raising  your  children 
to  eminence.  There  would  be  a  lustre  reflected  upon 
them  from  your  spirit  and  curiosity.  They  would 
be  at  all  times  regarded  as  the  children  of  a  man 
who  had  gone  to  view  the  wall  of  China.  I  am 
serious,  sir." 

When  we  had  left  Mr.  Scott's,  lie  said,  "  Will  you 
go  home  with  me?"  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  it  is  late ;  but 
I  '11  go  with  you  for  three  minutes."  Johxsox. 
"  Or  Jour"  We  went  to  Mrs.  Williams's  room, 
where  we  found  Mr.  Allen  the  printer,  who  was  the 
landlord  of  his  house  in  Bolt-court,  a  worthy,  obliging 
man,  and  his  very  old  acquaintance ;  and  what  was 
exceedingly  amusing,  though  he  was  of  a  very  dimi- 
nutive size,  he  used,  even  in  Johnson's  presence,  to 
imitate  the  stately  periods  and  slow  and  solemn  ut- 
terance of  the  great  man.  I  this  evening  boasted, 
that  although  I  did  not  write  what  is  called  steno- 
graphy, or  short-hand,  in  appropriated  characters 
devised  for  the  purpose,  I  had  a  method  of  my  own 
of  writing  half  words,  and  leaving  out  some  alto- 
gether, so  as  yet  to  keep  the  substance  and  language 
of  any  discourse  which  I  had  heard  so  much  in  view, 
that  I  could  give  it  very  completely  soon  after  I  had 
taken  it  down.  He  defied  me,  as  he  had  once  defied 
an  actual  short-hand  writer;  and  he  made  the  ex- 
periment by  reading  slowly  and  distinctly  a  part  of 
Robertson's  "  History  of  America."  while  I  endea- 
voured to  write  it  in  my  way  of  taking  notes.  It 
was  found  that   I   hail  it  very  imperfectly  ;   the  con- 
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elusion 1  from  which  was,  that  its  excellence  was 
principally  owing  to  a  studied  arrangement  of  words, 
which  could  not  be  varied  or  abridged  without  an 
essential  injury. 

On  Sunday,  April  12,  I  found  him  at  home  before 
dinner  ;  Dr.  Dodd's  poem,  entitled  "  Thoughts  in 
Prison,"  was  lying  upon  his  table.  This  appearing 
to  me  an  extraordinary  effort  by  a  man  who  was  in 
Newgate  for  a  capital  crime,  I  was  desirous  to  hear 
Johnson's  opinion  of  it :  to  my  surprise,  he  told  me 
he  had  not  read  a  line  of  it.  I  took  up  the  book  and 
read  a  passage  to  him.  Johnson.  "  Pretty  well,  if  you 
are  previously  disposed  to  like  them."  I  read  another 
passage,  with  which  he  was  better  pleased.  He  then 
took  the  book  into  bis  own  hands,  and  having  looked 
at  the  prayer  at  the  end  of  it,  he  said,  "  What  evi- 
dence is  there  that  this  was  composed  the  night  be- 
fore he  suffered  ?  /do  not  belie\re  it."  He  then 
read  aloud  where  he  prays  for  the  king,  &c.  and  ob- 
served, "  Sir,  do  you  think  that  a  man,  the  night 
before  he  is  to  be  hanged,  cares  for  the  succession  of 
a  royal  family  ?  Though,  he  may  have  composed 
this  prayer  then.  A  man  who  has  been  canting  all 
his  life,  may  cant  to  the  last.  And  yet  a  man  who 
has  been  refused  a  pardon  after  so  much  petitioning, 
would  hardly  be  praying  thus  fervently  for  the  king8." 

He,  and  I,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  went  to  dine  with 

1  [This  is  odd  reasoning.  .Most  readers  would  have  come  to  the  more  obvious 
conclusion,  that  Boswell  had  tailed  in  his  experiment  at  short-hand.  This 
passage  may  account  for  some  verbal  errors  and  obscurities  in  this  work  :  when 
topying  his  notes,  aft>r  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  Mr.  I'oswell  probably  mis- 
understood his  own  abbreviations — Ed.1 

•  [It  does  not  seem  consistent  that  Johnson  should  have  thus  spoken  of  one, 
in  the  sincerity  of  whose  r  pentance  he  had  so  much  confidence  as  to  desire  to 
have  the  benefit  of his  prayers,  (ante,  ?cL  iii-  ]>p  511,  512).  The  observation, 
too,  on  the  prayer  "  for  the  king"  seems  inconsiderate;  because,  if  Dodd  was  b 
sincere  penitent,  he  would  be  anxious  to  reconcill  himself  v  ith  all  mankind,  and, 

the  king  might  have  saved  his  life,  and  would  not,  Dodd's  prayer  for  him 
was  probably  neither  form  nor  flattery,  tor  ,what  could  they  avail  him  at  that 
hour!')  but  the  proof  of  contrition,  and  ol  ol   all  personal  resent- 

ment. -Ki>.  ] 
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the  Reverend  Dr.  Percy.  Talking  of  Goldsmith, 
Johnson  said,  he  was  very  envious.  I  defended  him, 
by  observing,  that  he  owned  it  frankly  upon  all  oc- 
casions. JOHNSON.  "  Sir,  you  are  enforcing  the 
charge.  He  had  so  much  envy,  that  he  could  not 
conceal  it.  He  was  so  full  of  it,  that  he  overflowed. 
He  talked  of  it,  to  be  sure,  often  enough.  Now,  sir, 
what  a  man  avows,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  think  ; 
though  many  a  man  thinks  what  he  is  ashamed  to 
avow.  We  are  all  envious  naturally ;  but  by  check- 
ing envy,  we  get  the  better  of  it.  So  we  are  all 
thieves  naturally ;  a  child  always  tries  to  get  at  what 
it  wants  the  nearest  way  :  by  good  instruction  and 
good  habits  this  is  cured,  till  a  man  has  not  even  an 
inclination  to  seize  what  is  another's  ;  has  no  struggle 
with  himself  about  it." 

And  here  I  shall  record  a  scene  of  too  much  heat 
between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Percy,  which  I  should 
have  suppressed,  were  it  not  that  it  gave  occasion  to 
display  the  truly  tender  and  benevolent  heart  of 
Johnson,  who,  as  soon  as  he  found  a  friend  was  at 
all  hurt  by  any  thing  which  he  had  "  said  in  his 
wrath,"  Mas  not  only  prompt  and  desirous  to  be 
reconciled,  but  exerted  himself  to  make  ample  re- 
paration. 

Hooks  of  travels  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson 
praised  Pennant  very  highly,  as  he  did  at  Dunvegan, 
in  the  Isle  of  Sky '.  Dr.  Percy  knowing  himself  to 
Ik*  the  heir  male  of  the  ancient  Percies  ",  and  having 

1  [8ee  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  443. — En.] 

■>  gee  this  accurately  Btated,  aid  the  deeceni  ofhia  family  from  the  Karls  of 
Northumberland  clearly  deduced  in  the  Rev.  I>r.  Naah'a  excellent  "  History  of 
Worcestershire,"  veil.  ii.  j>.  318.  The  Doctor  has  subjoined  a  note,  in  which 
he  says,  M  The  editor  hath  seen,  and  carefully  examined  the  proofs  of  all  the 
particulars  above-n  sntion  d,  nun  in  ill  ■  p  ssessioD  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Percy." 
The  same  proofs  I  have  also  myself  carefully  examined,  and  have  seen  some 
additional  proofs  which  have  occurred  since  the  doctor's  book  was  published; 
ami  both  as  a  lawyer  accustomed  to  the  ooi  sideration  of  evidence,  and  as  a  gene- 
alogist versed  in  the  study  of  pedigre  *,  I  am  fully  satisfied.  I  cannot  help  ob- 
lervlng   as  a  circumstance  of  no  small  moment,  thai  in  tracing  the  Bishop  of 
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the  warmest  and  most  dutiful  attachment  to  the  noble 
house  of  Northumberland,  could  not  sit  quietly  and 
hear  a  man  praised,  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of 
Alnwick  Castle  and  the  duke's  pleasure-grounds,  espe- 
cially as  he  thought  meanly  of  his  travels.  He  there- 
fore opposed  Johnson  eagerly.  Johnson.  "Pennant, 
in  what  he  has  said  of  Alnwick,  has  done  what  he 
intended ;  he  has  made  you  very  angry."  Percy. 
"  He  has  said  the  garden  is  trim,  which  is  represent- 
ing it  like  a  citizen's  parterre,  when  the  truth  is,  there 
is  a  very  large  extent  of  fine  turf  and  gravel  walks/' 
Johnson.  "According  to  your  own  account,  sir, 
Pennant  is  right.  It  is  trim.  Here  is  grass  cut  close, 
and  gravel  rolled  smooth.  Is  not  that  trim  ?  The 
extent  is  nothing  against  that ;  a  mile  may  be  as  trim 
as  a  square  yard.  Your  extent  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  citizen's  enlarged  dinner,  two  pieces  of  roast-beef, 
and  two  puddings  '.  There  is  no  variety,  no  mind 
exerted  in  laying  out  the  ground,  no  trees."  Percy. 
"  He  pretends  to  give  the  natural  history  of  North- 
umberland, and  yet  takes  no  notice  of  the  immense 
number  of  trees  planted  there  of  late."  Johnson. 
"  That,  sir,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  natural  hi- 
story ;  that  is  civil  history.     A  man  who  gives  the 

Dromore's  genealogy,  essential  aid  was  given  by  the  late  Elizabeth  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  heiress  of  that  illustrious  house  ;  a  lady  not  only  of  high  dig- 
nity of  spirit,  such  as  became  her  noble  blood,  but  of  excellent  understanding 
and  lively  talents.  With  a  fair  pride  I  can  boast  of  the  honour,  of  her  grace's 
correspondence,  specimens  of  which  adorn  my  archives — ISoswlli.. 

1  [his  observable  that  the  mime  illustration  of  the  tame  subject  is  to  he 
found  in  the  Heroick  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chamber*: 

"  For  what  is  nature  ? — ring  her  changes  round, 
Hex  three  fleet  DOta  are  water,  plants,  and  ground; 
Prolong  the  pe.d,  yet  spite  of  all  your  clatter, 
The  tedious  chime  is  sail  ground,  plants,  and  water. 
N>  when  some  John  his  dull  invention  racks 
To  rival  Boodle's  dinners  or  Almack's, 
Three  uncouth  legs  of  mutton  shock  our  eyes, 
Three  ioa.-.ted  geese,  three  buitci'd  apple  pie-.." 

The  Heroick  Epittle  had  appeared  In  177'*;  so  that  Johnson  nodoubl  l»    owed 

the  idea  Itom  that  spirited  and  pungent  satire.       l.n. 
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natural  liistory  of  the  oak,  is  not  to  tell  how  many 
oaks  have  been  planted  in  this  plaee  or  that.  A  man 
who  gives  the  natural  liistory  of  the  cow,  is  not  to 
tell  how  many  cows  are  milked  at  Islington.  The 
animal  is  the  same  whether  milked  in  the  Park  or 
at  Islington."  PERCY.  "  Pennant  does  not  describe 
well ;  a  carrier  who  goes  along  the  side  of  Lochlo- 
mond  would  describe  it  better."  Johnson.  "  I 
think  he  describes  very  well."  PERCY.  "I  tra- 
velled after  him."  Johnson.  "  And  /  travelled 
after  him."  PERCY.  "But,  my  good  friend,  you 
are  short-sighted,  and  do  not  see  so  well  as  I 
do."  I  wondered  at  Dr.  Percy's  venturing  thus. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing  at  the  time  ;  but  inflam- 
mable particles  were  collecting  for  a  cloud  to  burst. 
In  a  little  while  Dr.  Percy  said  something  more  in 
disparagement  of  Pennant.  Johnson  (pointedly). 
"  This  is  the  resentment  of  a  narrow  mind,  because 
he  did  not  find  every  thing  in  Northumberland. " 
Percy  (feeling  the  stroke).  "  Sir,  you  may  be  as 
rude  as  you  please."  Johnson.  "  Hold,  sir!  Don't 
talk  of  rudeness :  remember,  sir,  you  told  me," 
puffing  hard  with  passion  struggling  for  a  vent, 
"  I  was  short-sighted.  We  have  done  witli  civility. 
We  are  to  be  as  rude  as  we  please."  Percy. 
"  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  un- 
civil." Johnson.  "I  cannot  say  so,  sir;  for  I 
did  mean  to  be  uncivil,  thinking  you  had  been  un- 
civil." Dr.  Percy  rose,  ran  up  to  him,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  assured  him  affectionately  that  li i s 
meaning  had  been  misunderstood  :  upon  which  a  re- 
conciliation instantly  took  place.  Johnson.  "  My 
dear  sir,  I  am  willing  you  shall  hang  Pennant." 
PERCY  (resuming  the  former  subject).  "  Pennant 
complains  that  the  helmet  is  not  hung  out  to  invite 
to  the  hall  of  hospitality.  Now  I  never  heard  that 
vol.  IV.  R 
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it  was  a  custom  to  hang  out  a  helmet1"  Johnson. 
"Hang  him  up,  hang  him  up."  Bos  WELL  (humouring 
the  joke).  "  Hang  out  his  skull  instead  of  a  helmet, 
and  you  may  drink  ale  out  of  it  in  your  hall  of  Odin, 
as  he  is  your  enemy ;  that  will  be  truly  ancient. 
There  will  be  'Northern  Antiquities  V "  Johnson. 
"  He's  a  whig,  sir ;  a  sad  dog,"  smiling  at  his  own 
violent  expressions,  merely  for  political  difference  of 
opinion  :  "but  he's  the  best  traveller  I  ever  read ; 
he  observes  more  things  than  any  one  else  does." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  too  high 
praise  of  a  writer  who  traversed  a  wide  extent  of 
country  in  such  haste,  that  he  could  put  together 
only  curt  frittered  fragments  of  his  own,  and  after- 
wards procured  supplemental  intelligence  from  pa- 
rochial ministers,  and  others  not  the  best  qualified  or 
most  partial  narrators,  whose  ungenerous  prejudice 
against  the  house  of  Stuart  glares  in  misrepresenta- 
tion ;  a  writer,  who  at  best  treats  merely  of  super- 
ficial objects,  and  shows  no  philosophical  investigation 
of  character  and  manners,  such  as  Johnson  has  ex- 
hibited in  his  masterly  "Journey"  over  part  of  the 
same  ground  ;  and  who,  it  should  seem  from  a  desire 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Scotch,  has  flattered 
the  people  of  North  Britain  so  inordinately  and  with 
so  little  discrimination,  that  the  judicious  and  candid 
amongst  them  must  be  disgusted,  while  they  value 
more  the  plain,  just,  yet  kindly  report  of  Johnson. 

Having  impartially  censured  Mr.  Pennant,  as  a 
Traveller  in  Scotland,  let  me  allow  him,  from  au- 
thorities much  better   than  mine,  his  deserved  praise 

'  It  certainly  was  a  custom,  as  appears  from  the  following  passive  in  "  Perce- 
forest  vnl.iii.p.  ion  : — "  Fasoient  mettreau  i>lus  built de  leur  hotel  an  keaulme, 
en  *'Ar"<'  qiie  tous  lea-gaftiU  hommes  et  gentilles  femmea  entrassenl  hardimenl 
en  leur  hot  •  n  leur  propre,"  Sue-  Keabket.    The  author's  second 

son.  .Mr.  Jaitaes  BosweU,  had  noticed  this  passage  in  "  P  "  and  sug- 

gesml  tn  me  the  same  remark  —  MaLOHI  • 

l      title  of  a  l>ook  translated  by  Dr.  Percy — Bos*  l  i  ' 
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as  an  able  zoologist ;  and  let  me  also,  from  my  own 
understanding  and  feelings,  acknowledge  the  merit  of 
his  "  London,"  which,  though  said  to  be  not  quite 
accurate  in  some  particulars,  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  topographical  performances  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  any  language.  Mr.  Pennant,  like  his  coun- 
trymen in  general,  has  the  true  spirit  of  a  gentleman. 
As  a  proof  of  it,  I  shall  quote  from  his  "  London"  the 
passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  my  illustrious  friend. 

"  I  must  by  no  means  omit  Bolt-court,  the  long  residence  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  a  man  of  the  strongest  natural  abilities, 
great  learning,  a  most  retentive  memory,  of  the  deepest  and 
most  unaffected  piety  and  morality,  mingled  with  those  nume- 
rous weaknesses  and  prejudices  which  his  friends  have  kindly 
taken  care  to  draw  from  their  dread  abode  '.  I  brought  on 
myself  his  transient  anger,  by  observing  that  in  his  tour  in 
Scotland,  lie  once  had  long  and  woful  experience  of  oats  being 
the  food  of  men  in  Scotland  as  they  were  of  horses  in  England. 
It  was  a  national  reflection  unworthy  of  him,  and  I  shot  my 
bolt.  In  turn  he  gave  me  a  tender  hug2.  Con  umore  he  also 
said  of  me,  '  The  day  is  a  whig3.  I  admired  the  virtues  of  Lord 
Kussel,  and  pitied  his  fall.  I  should  have  been  a  whig  at  the 
Revolution.  There  have  been  periods  since  in  which  I  should 
have  been,  what  I  now  am,  a  moderate  tory,  a  supporter,  as  far 
as  my  little  influence  extends,  of  a  well-poised  balance  between 
the  crown  and  the  people  ;  but  should  the  scale  preponderate 
against  the  solus  pqpulij  that  moment  may  it  be  said,  '  The  dog's 
a  whig !'  " 

We  had  a  calm  after  the  storm,  staid  the  evening 
and  supped]  and  were  pleasant  and  gay.  But  Dr. 
Percy  told  me  he  was  very  uneasy  at  what  had  passed  ; 
for  there  was  a  gentleman  there  who  was  acquainted 

with  the  Northumberland  family,  to  whom  he  hoped 

1  This  is  the  common  cant  against  faithful  biography.  Does  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman  mean  that  I.  who  Has  taught  discrimination  of  character  by  Johnson, 
should  have  omitted  liis  frailties,  ana,  in  slum,  have  bedavbed  him  as  the  worthy 
gentleman  lias  bedawbed  Scotland?  —  Boswei  i  . 

Bee  l>r.  Johnson's  "Journej  ik  the  \\  eatern  [slanda,"  p.  296;  see  his  Dk- 
Donary  article,  oatt;  and  my  "  voyage  t<>  the  Bebridee,"  first  edition. — Pes  • 

NAM. 

i  Mr.  BoaweU's  Journal,  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  ;i,"«7.  —  Peshavt. 

K    2 
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to  have  appeared  more  respectable,  by  showing  how 
intimate  he  was  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  who  might 
now,  on  the  contrary,  go  away  with  an  opinion  to  his 
disadvantage.  He  begged  I  would  mention  this  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  I  afterwards  did.  His  observa- 
tion upon  it  was,  "  This  comes  of  stratagem ;  had 
he  told  me  that  he  wished  to  appear  to  advantage 
before  that  gentleman,  he  should  have  been  at  the 
top  of  the  house  all  the  time."  He  spoke  of  Dr. 
Percy  in  the  handsomest  manner.  "  Then,  sir,"  said 
I,  "  may  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  mode  by  which 
you  may  effectually  counteract  any  unfavourable  re- 
port of  what  passed?  I  will  write  a  letter  to  you 
upon  the  subject  of  the  unlucky  contest  of  that  day, 
and  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  put  in  writing,  as  an 
answer  to  that  letter,  what  you  have  now  said,  and 
as  Lord  Percy  is  to  dine  with  us  at  General  Paoli's 
soon,  I  will  take  an  opportunity  to  read  the  corre- 
spondence in  his  lordship's  presence."  This  friendly 
scheme  was  accordingly  carried  into  execution  with- 
out Dr.  Percy's  knowledge.  Johnson's  letter  placed 
Dr.  Percy's  unquestionable  merit  in  the  fairest  point 
of  view :  and  I  contrived  that  Lord  Percy  should 
hear  the  correspondence,  by  introducing  it  at  General 
Paoli's  as  an  instance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  kind  disposi- 
tion towards  one  in  whom  his  lordship  was  interested. 
Thus  every  unfavourable  impression  was  obviated 
that  could  possibly  have  been  made  on  those  by  whom 
he  wished  most  to  be  regarded.  I  breakfasted  the 
day  after  with  him,  and  informed  him  of  my  scheme, 
and  its  happy  completion,  for  which  he  thanked  me 
in  the  warmest  terms,  and  was  highly  delighted  with 
Dr.  Johnson's  letter  in  his  praise,  of  which  I  gave 
him  a  copy.  He  said,  "  I  would  rather  have  this 
than  degrees  from  all  the  universities  in  Europe.  It 
will  be  for  me,  and  my  children  and  grandchildren." 
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Dr.  Johnson  having  afterwards  asked  me  if  I  had 
given  him  a  copy  of  it,  and  being  told  I  had,  was 
offended,  and  insisted  that  I  should  get  it  back,  which 
I  did.  As,  however,  he  did  not  desire  me  to  destroy 
either  the  original  or  the  copy,  or  forbid  me  to  let  it 
be  seen,  I  think  myself  at  liberty  to  apply  to  it  his 
general  declaration  to  me  concerning  his  own  letters, 
"  That  he  did  not  choose  they  should  be  published  in 
his  life-time;  but  had  no  objection  to  their  appearing 
after  his  death."  I  shall  therefore  insert  this  kindly 
correspondence,  having  faithfully  narrated  the  cir- 
cumstances accompanying  it. 

"  TO  DK.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

•  My  dear  sir, — I  beg  leave  to  address  you  in  behalf*  of  our 
friend  Dr.  Percy,  who  was  much  hurt  by  what  you  said  to  him 
that  day  we  dined  at  his  house  '  ;  when,  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
pute as  to  Pennant's  merit  as  a  traveller,  you  told  Percy  that '  he 
had  the  resentment  of  a  narrow  mind  against  Pennant,  because 
he  did  not  find  every  thing  in  Northumberland.'  Percy  is  sensi- 
ble that  you  did  not  mean  to  injure  him  ;  but  he  is  vexed  to 
think  that  your  behaviour  to  him  on  that  occasion  may  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  proof  that  he  is  despised  by  you,  which  I  know 
is  not  the  case.  I  have  told  him,  that  the  charge  of  being 
narrow-minded  was  only  as  to  the  particular  point  in  question  - 
and  that  he  had  the  merit  of  being  a  martyr  to  his  noble  family. 

"  Karl  Percy  is  to  dine  with  General  l'aoli  next  Friday  ;  and 
I  should  be  sincerely  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  his 
lordship  how  will  you  think  of  Dr.  Percy,  who,  I  find,  appre- 
hends that  your  good  Opinion  of  him  may  be  of  very  essential 
consequence;  and  who  assures  me  that  he  has  the  highest  re- 
spect and  the  warmest  affection  tor  you. 

"  I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  suggesting  this  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  your  candour  and  generosity  is  altogether  un- 
known to  Dr.  Percy,  and  proceeds  from  my  good-will  towards 
him,  and  my  persuasion  that  you  will  be  happy  to  do  hiin  an 
essential  kindness.  I  am,  more  and  more,  my  dear  sir,  youi 
most  faithful  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

••  Jambs  Boem  blj 
1  Sunday,  April  12,  I T T « » -     Boswbll. 
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"  TO  JAMES  BOSM'ELL,  ESQ. 

"23(1  April,  177S. 

u  Sir, — The  debate  between  Dr.  Percy  and  me  is  one  of 
those  foolish  controversies  which  begin  upon  a  question  of 
which  neither  party  cares  how  it  is  decided,  and  which  is,  ne- 
vertheless, continued  to  acrimony,  by  the  vanity  with  which 
every  man  resists  confutation.  Dr.  Percy's  warmth  proceeded 
from  a  cause  which,  perhaps,  does  him  more  honour  than  he 
could  have  derived  from  juster  criticism.  His  abhorrence  of 
Pennant  proceeded  from  his  opinion  that  Pennant  had  wantonly 
and  indecently  censured  his  patron.  His  anger  made  him  re- 
solve, that,  for  having  been  once  wrong,  he  never  should  be 
right.  Pennant  has  much  in  his  notions  that  I  do  not  like  ; 
but  still  I  think  him  a  very  intelligent  traveller.  If  Percy  is 
really  offended,  I  am  sorry ;  for  he  is  a  man  whom  I  never 
knew  to  offend  any  one.  He  is  a  man  very  willing  to  learn, 
and  very  able  to  teach ;  a  man,  out  of  whose  company  I  never 
go  without  having  learned  something.  It  is  sure  that  he  vexes 
me  sometimes,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  by  making  me  feel  my  own 
ignorance.  So  much  extension  of  mind,  and  so  much  minute 
accuracy  of  inquiry,  if  you  survey  your  whole  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, you  will  find  so  scarce,  if  you  find  it  at  all,  that  you 
will  value  Percy  by  comparison.  Lord  Hailes  is  somewhat 
like  him  :  but  Lord  Hailes  does  not,  perhaps,  go  beyond  him 
in  research ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  equals  him  in  elegance. 
Percy's  attention  to  poetry  has  given  grace  and  splendour  to 
his  studies  of  antiquity.  A  mere  antiquarian  is  a  rugged 
being. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  you  see  that  what  I  might  say  in  sport  or 
petulance  to  him,  is  very  consistent  with  full  conviction  of  his 
merit.     I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most,  &c.         "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"TO  THE  REV.  DR.  PERCY,  NORTHUMBERLAND-HOUSE. 

"South  Audlcy-strett,  iVith  April. 

"Dkak  sin. — I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  the 
Pennantian  controversy  ;  and  have  received  from  him  an  answer 

which  will  delight  you.  I  read  it  yesterday  to  Dr.  Pobertson, 
at  tin-  Exhibition  ;  and  at  dinner  to  Lord  Percy,  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, &c.  who  dined  with  us  at  General  Paoli's  ;  who  was 
also  a  witness  to  the  high  testimony  to  your  honour. 

"General  Paoli  desires  the  favour  of  your  company  next 
Tuesday  to  dinner,  to  meet  Dr.    Johnson.      II'  I  can,    I  will  call 
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on  you  to-day.  I  am,  with  sincere  regard,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  "James  Boswell1." 

[It  has  been  already  stated",  that  there  seems1"- 
reason  to  doubt  whether  Johnson  had  any  great  re- 
gard or  respect  for  Dr.  Percy.  The  following  anec- 
dotes will  throw  some  light  on  that  subject.  Mr.  a  a. 
Cradock  happened  to  be  in  London  once  when  Dr.  p.  241. 
Perey  returned  from  Northumberland,  and  found  that 
he  was  expected  to  preach  a  charity  sermon  almost 
immediately  ;  this  had  escaped  his  memory,  and  he 
said,  that  "  though  much  fatigued,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  sit  up  very  late  to  furnish  out  something 
from  former  discourses  ;  but  suddenly  recollecting 
that  Johnson's  fourth  Idler  was  exactly  to  his  purpose, 
he  had  freely  engrafted  the  greatest  part  of  it."  He 
preached,  and  his  discourse  was  much  admired  ;  but 
being  requested  to  print  it,  he  most  strenuously  op- 
posed the  honour  intended  him,  till  he  was  assured 
by  the  governors,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  annual  contributions  greatly  depended  on  the 
account  that  was  given  in  the  appendix.  In  this 
dilemma,  lie  earnestly  requested  that  Mr.  Cradock 
would  call  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  and  state  particulars. 
Mr.  Cradock  assented  ;  and  endeavoured  to  introduce 
the  subject  with  all  due  solemnity  ;  but  Johnson  was 
highly  diverted  with  his  recital,  and,  laughing,  said. 
*  Pray,  sir,  give  my  kind  respects  to  Dr.  Percy,  and 
tell  him,  I  desire  he  will  do  whatever  he  pleases  in 
regard  to  my  Idler;    it  is  entirely  at  his  service." 

l>ut    these  days  of  friendly  communication   were, 
from  various  causes,  speedily  to  pass  away,  and  worse 

1  The  1  BUhop  of  Dro  tnswered  the  letters  which  I  wrot  ■ 

to  him,  relative  to  Dr.  Johnson's  early  his  orj  :  ■.  t,  In  ;  ;^  ict  t<>  hiin,  I  think 
ii  proper  to  add,  thai  the  account  of  the  foregoing  conversation,  and  the  suli- 
leqoenl  transaction,  as  weD  as  of  some  dthi  r  conversations  in  which  lie  i>  men- 
tioned, lias  been  given  to  the  publick  v  ithoul  ;  with  lii> 
lordship. — Bosw  i  i  i  , 

«  [See  vol.  iii.  ]>.  342.— £0.] 
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( rail.      than  indifference  to  succeed  ;  for  one  moraine  Dr. 

.Mem.  '  & 

p.  241.  Percy  said  to  Mr.  Cradock,  "  I  have  not  seen  Dr.  John- 
son for  a  long  time.  I  believe  I  must  just  call  upon 
him,  and  greatly  wish  that  you  would  accompany  me.  I 
intend,"  said  he,  "  to  tease  him  a  little  about  Gibbon's 
pamphlet '."  "  I  hope  not,  Dr.  Percy,"  was  Cradock's 
reply.  "  Indeed  1  shall,  for  1  have  a  great  pleasure 
in  combating  his  narrow  prejudices."  They  went 
together ;  and  Dr.  Percy  opened  with  some  anecdotes 
from  Northumberland-house ;  mentioned  some  rare 
books  that  were  in  the  library  ;  and  then  threw  out 
that  the  town  rang  with  applause  of  Gibbon's  "  Reply 
to  Davis  ;"  that  the  latter  "  had  written  before  he  had 
read,"  and  that  the  two  "  confederate  doctors,"  as 
Mr.  Gibbon  termed  them,  "  had  fallen  into  some 
strange  errors." 

Johnson  said,  he  knew  nothing  of  Davis's  pamphlet, 
nor  would  he  give  him  any  answer  as  to  Gibbon ; 
but,  if  the  "  confederate  doctors,"  as  they  wrere  termed, 
had  reallv  made  such  mistakes,  as  he  alluded  to,  thev 
were  blockheads. 

Dr.  Percy  talked  on  in  the  most  careless  style  pos- 
sible, but  in  a  very  lofty  tone  ;  and  Johnson  appeared 
to  be  excessively  angry.  Mr.  Cradock  only  wished 
to  get  released ;  for,  if  Dr.  Percy  had  proceeded  to 
inform  him,  that  he  had  lately  introduced  Mr.  Hume 
to  dine  at  the  king's  chaplains'  table,  there  must  have 
been  an  "  explosion." 

Mr.  Cradock  possessed  several  letters  which  threw 
a  lull  light  on  these  unhappy  differences ;  and  witli 
all  his  partiality  for  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Cradock  freely 
declared,  that  he  thought  Dr.  Percy  had  received  very 
great  cause  to  take  real  offence  at  Dr.  Johnson,  who, 
by  a  ludicrous  parody  on  a  stanza  in  the  "  Hermit  of 

1  [Published  in  1 77-'» Ed.  | 
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Warkworth,"  had  rendered  him  contemptible.    It  was  CmL 

Mem. 
urged,  that  Johnson  only  meant  to  attack  the  metre  ;  p.  Ml. 

but  he  certainly  turned  the  whole  poem  into  ridicule. 

"  I  put  my  hat  upon  my  bead, 
And  walk'd  into  the  Strand, 
And  there  I  met  another  man 
With  his  hat  in  his  hand." 

Mr.  Garrick,  in  the  postscript  of  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Cradock,  soon  afterwards  asked  him,  "  Whether  he 
had  seen  Johnson's  criticism  on  the  Hermit?  it  is 
already,"  said  he,  "  over  half  the  town."  Almost 
the  last  time  that  Mr.  Cradock  ever  saw  Johnson,  he 
said  to  him,  "  Notwithstanding'  all  the  pains  that  Dr. 
Farmer  and  I  took  to  serve  Dr.  Percy,  in  regard  to 
his  '  Ancient  Ballads,'  he  has  left  town  for  Ireland  l, 
without  taking  leave  of  either  of  us."] 

On  Monday,  April  13,  I  dined  with  Johnson  at 
Mr.  Langton's,  where  were  Dr.  Porteus,  then  Bishop 
of  Chester,  afterwards  of  London,  and  Dr.  Stinton.  He 
was  at  first  in  a  very  silent  mood.  Before  dinner  he 
said  nothing  but  "  Pretty  baby,"  to  one  of  the  children. 
Langton  said  very  well  to  me  afterwards,  that  he 
could  repeat  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation  before  dinner, 
as  Johnson  had  said  that  he  could  repeat  a  complete 
chapter  of  "The  Natural  History  of  Iceland,"  from 
the  Danish  of  fforrebow,  the  whole  of  which  was 
exactly  thus  : 

"CHAP.  LXXII — Concerning  Snaka. 
"  There  are  n<>  snakes  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  whole 
island." 

At  dinner  we  talked  <>f  another  mode  in  the  news- 
papers of  giving  modern  characters  in  sentences  from 
the  classicks,  and  of  the  passage 

1  |  Dr.  Percy  was  math-  Bishop  nt'  Dromore  in  1789 — Lr>.  | 
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Hor.  Od.  "  Pare118  deorum  cultor,  et  infrcqiuns, 

i.  39.  Insanientis  dum  sapientiae 

Consnltus  crro,  nunc  retroraum 
Vela  dare,  atque  iterare  curt>us 
Cogor  relictos," 

being  well  applied  to  Soame  Jenyns ;  who,  after 
having  wandered  in  the  wilds  of  infidelity,  had  re- 
turned to  the  Christian  faith.  Mr.  Langton  asked 
Johnson  as  to  the  propriety  of  sapient  ia'  consnltus. 
Johnson.  "  Though  consult  us  was  primarily  an  ad- 
jective, like  amicus  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  substantive. 
So  we  have  Juris  consnltus,  a  consult  in  law." 

We  talked  of  the  styles  of  different  painters,  and 
how  certainly  a  connoisseur  could  distinguish  them. 
I  asked,  if  there  was  as  clear  a  difference  of  styles  in 
language  as  in  painting,  or  even  as  in  hand-writing, 
so  that  the  composition  of  every  individual  may  be 
distinguished?  Johnson.  "Yes.  Those  who.  have 
a  style  of  eminent  excellence,  such  as  Dryden  and 
Milton,  can  always  be  distinguished. "  I  had  no  doubt 
of  this ;  but  what  I  wanted  to  know  was,  whether 
there  was  really  a  peculiar  style  to  every  man  what- 
ever, as  there  is  certainly  a  peculiar  hand-writing,  a 
peculiar  countenance,  not  widely  different  in  many, 
yet  always  enough  to  be  distinctive : 

a     ^r  t  tC facies  non  omnibus  una, 

Nee  di versa  tamen." 


i:;. 


The  bishop  thought  not;  and  said,  he  supposed  that 
many  pieces  in  Dodsley's  collection  of  poems,  though 
all  very  pretty,  had  nothing  appropriated  in  their 
style,  and  in  tli.it  particular  could  not  be  at  all  di- 
stinguished Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  I  think  every 
man  whatever  lias  a  peculiar  style,  which  may  be 
discovered  by  nice  examination  and  comparison  With 
others  :     but    a    man    must    write   a    great    deal    to 
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make  his  style  obviously  discernible.  As  logicians 
say,  this  appropriation  of  style  is  infinite  in  potestate, 
limited  in  actu." 

Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  came  in  the  evening,  and 
he  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  staid  to  supper.  It  was 
mentioned  that  Dr.  Dodd  '  had  once  wished  to  be  a 
member  of  the  LlTEBARY  Ci.UB.  Johnson.  <k  I 
should  be  sorry  if  any  of  our  Club  were  hanged.  I 
will  not  say  but  some  of  them  deserve  it  V  Bi.au- 
CLEiiK  (supposing  this  to  be  aimed  at  persons  ;  for 
whom  he  had  at  that  time  a  wonderful  fancy,  which, 
however,  did  not  last  long)  was  irritated,  and  eagerly 
said,  "You,  sir,  have  a  friend1  (naming  him)  who 
deserves  to  be  hanged  ;  for  he  speaks  behind  their 
backs  against  those  with  whom  he  lives  on  the  best 
terms,  and  attacks  them  in  the  newspapers.  He 
certainly  ought  to  be  kicked"  Johnson.  "  Sir,  we 
all  do  this  in  some  degree  :  '  Ven'imn  petiniu.s  (la-  "..r. 
musque  vieissim.3  To  be  sure  it  may  be  done  so  Kn-t.  n. 
much,  that  a  man  may  deserve  to  be  kicked."     BEAU- 

1  [Miss  Reynolds  and  Sir  .1.  Hawkins  doubted  whether  Johnson  hail  ever 
been  in  Dodd'a  company;  but  Johnson  told  Boswell  {ante,  v.  iii.  p.  504.)  that 
M  be  had  one  b  len."  The  editor  has  now  before  him  a  letter,  dated  in  1750, 
from  Dr.  Dodd  to  his  friend  the  Rev.  .Mr.  Parkhurst,  the  Lexicographer,  men- 
tioning (his  meeting  ;  and  his  account,  at  thai  day.  Of  the  man  with  whom  he 
was  afterward  to  have  bo  painful  a  correspondence,  is  interesting  and  curious. 
"  I  spent  yesterday  afternoon  with  Johnson,  the  celebrated  author  of  The 
Rambler,  who  is  of  all  others  the  oddest  and  most  peculiar  fellow  1  ever  saw* 
He  is  >i\  feet  high,  has  a  violent  convulsion  ia  Ins  head,  ami  his  eyes  are  dis- 
torted.    Id'  speaks  roughly  ami  loud.  Listens  id  no  man's  opinions,  thoroughly 

pertinacious   of  Ills   own.      Good   sense  flows   from  him    in    all  lie  utters,  and  lie 

seems  possessed  of  a  prodigious  fund  of  knowledge,  which  he  is  no;  at  all  re- 
setved  in  communicating ,  hut  ia  a  manner  so  obstinate,  ungenteel,  and  boorish, 
.i-  renders  it  disagreeable   rad  dissatisfactory.     In  short,   it   is  impossible  for 

mods  t"  describe  him.  lie  seems  often  inattentive  to  what  passes  in  eonipany, 
and  then  looks  tike  a  person  possessed  by  some  superior  spirit.     I  ha> 

reflecting   on    him   ever  si  ice  I    saw  him,       lie  is   a  man   of  most  universal   and 

surprising  genius,  hut  in  himself  particular  beyond  expression." — Ed,  | 
note,  vol,  iii.  p.  I7<>- —  Bosn  i  i  i  . 
'  |  Probably  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Burke,  and  some  other  whigs,  the 
violent  e  of  «  hose  ■■,  i'.^iiinn  at  this  time  seemed  to  Johnson  little  short  of  abetting 
•  ni,  for  which  they  "deserved  t.>  he-  banged." — Mm  ] 
i  |  No  doubt  Qeorg  ■  Steevens  now  Johnsi  n's  colleague  in  editing  Shakspeare), 
to  whom  such  practices  were  imputed,  and  particularly  as  against  Garrick  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Murphy. --.W,  -  -  //  M         |    39,       I 
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clerk.  "  He  is  very  malignant."  Johnson.  "  No, 
sir ;  he  is  not  malignant.  He  is  mischievous,  if 
you  will.  He  would  do  no  man  an  essential  injury ; 
he  may,  indeed,  love  to  make  sport  of  people  by 
vexing  their  vanity.  I,  however,  once  knew  an  old 
gentleman  who  was  absolutely  malignant.  He  really 
wished  evil  to  others,  and  rejoiced  at  it."  Boswell. 
"  The  gentleman,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  against  whom  you 
are  so  violent,  is,  I  know,  a  man  of  good  principles." 
Beauclerk.  "  Then  he  does  not  wear  them  out  in 
practice." 

Dr.  Johnson,  who,  as  I  have  observed  before,  de- 
lighted in  discrimination  of  character,  and  having  a 
masterly  knowledge  of  human  nature,  was  willing  to 
take  men  as  they  are,  imperfect,  and  with  a  mixture 
of  good  and  bad  qualities,  I  suppose  thought  he  had 
said  enough  in  defence  of  his  friend,  of  whose  merits, 
notwithstanding  his  exceptionable  points,  he  had  a 
just  value:  and  added  no  more  on  the  subject. 

On  Tuesday,  14th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  with  General  Paoli  and  Mr. 
Langton.  General  Oglethorpe  declaimed  against 
luxury.  Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  every 
state  of  society  is  as  luxurious  as  it  can  be.  Men 
always  take  the  best  they  can  get."  Oglethorpe. 
"  But  the  best  depends  much  upon  ourselves  ;  and 
if  we  can  be  as  well  satisfied  with  plain  things,  we 
are  in  the  wrong  to  accustom  our  palates  to  what  is 
high-seasoned  and  expensive.  What  says  Addison 
in  his  '  Cato,'  speaking  of  the  Numidian  ? 

■  I  oarse  arc  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase  ; 
Amid  the  running  stream  he  flakes  his  thirst, 
Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night, 
On  the  first  friendly  hank  he  throws  him  down, 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn  ; 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 
IJlcssev  hi-  Stan,  and  think*  it  luxury.' 
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Let  us  have  that  kind  of  luxury,  sir,  if  you  will." 
JOHNSON.  "  But  hold,  sir;  to  be  merely  satisfied  is 
not  enough.  It  is  in  refinement  and  elegance  that 
the  civilized  man  differs  from  the  savage.  A  great 
part  of  our  industry,  and  all  our  ingenuity,  is  exer- 
cised in  procuring  pleasure ;  and,  sir,  a  hungry  man 
lias  not  the  same  pleasure  in  eating  a  plain  dinner, 
that  a  hungry  man  has  in  eating  a  luxurious  dinner. 
You  see  I  put  the  case  fairly.  A  hungry  man  may 
have  as  much,  nay,  more  pleasure  in  eating  a  plain 
dinner,  than  a  man  grown  fastidious  has  in  eating 
a  luxurious  dinner.  But  I  suppose  the  man  who 
decides  between  the  two  dinners  to  be  equally  a 
hungry  man." 

Talking  of  the  different  governments, — Johnson. 
"  The  more  contracted  power  is,  the  more  easily  it  is 
destroyed.  A  country  governed  by  a  despot  is  an 
inverted  cone.  Government  there  cannot  be  so  firm 
as  when  it  rests  upon  a  broad  basis  gradually  con- 
tracted, as  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  which 
is  founded  on  the  parliament,  then  is  in  the  privy 
council,  then  in  the  king."  BOSWELL.  "  Power, 
when  contracted  into  the  person  of  a  despot,  may  be 
easily  destroyed,  as  the  prince  may  be  cut  off.  So 
( 'aligula  wished  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  cut  them  off  at  a  blow." 
OGLETHORPE.  "  It  was  of  the  senate  he  wished 
that  ',  The  senate  by  its  usurpation  controlled  both 
the  emperour  and  the  people.  And  don't  you  think 
that  we  see  too  much  of  that  in  our  own  parliament?" 

Dr.  Johnson  endeavoured  to  trace  the  etymology 
of  Maccaronick  verses,  which   he  thought  were  of 

Italian  invention,  from   Maccaroni  ;    but  on  being  in- 
formed that  this  would  infer  that  they  were  the  most 

I1  BoswcO  ins  right,  and  Oglethorpe  wrong ;  the  exclamation  in  Suetooraa 
is,  "Utinam  popuhu  Romano*  mum  cervicexn  haberat.*1     CtKg,  w\. — Ed.] 
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common  and  easy  verses,  maccaroni  being  the  most 
ordinary  and  simple  food,  he  was  at  a  loss ;  for  he 
said,  "  He  rather  should  have  supposed  it  to  import 
in  its  primitive  signification,  a  composition  of  several 
things  i ;  for  Maccaronick  verses  are  verses  made  out 
of  a  mixture  of  different  languages,  that  is,  of  one 
language  with  the  termination  of  another."  I  sup- 
pose we  scarcely  know  of  a  language  in  any  country, 
where  there  is  any  learning,  in  which  that  motley 
ludicrous  species  of  composition  may  not  be  found. 
It  is  particularly  droll  in  Low  Dutch.  The  "  Po- 
h'nio-middin'ur  of  Drummond,  of  Hawthornden,  in 
which  there  is  a  jumble  of  many  languages  moulded, 
as  if  it  were  all  in  Latin,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  made  us  laugh  heartily  at  one  in  the  Grecian 
mould,  by  Joshua  Barnes,  in  which  are  to  be  found 
such  comical  Anglo-helh'nisms  as  K\v^oiatv  e€arx<ier : 
they  were  banged  with  clubs. 

On  Wednesday,  15th  April,  I  dined  with  Dr.  John- 
son at  Mr.  Dilly's,  and  was  in  high  spirits,  for  I  had 
been  a  good  part  of  the  morning  with  Mr.  Orme,  the 
able  and  eloquent  historian  of  Hindostan,  who  ex- 
pressed a  great  admiration  of  Johnson.  "  I  do  not 
care,"  said  he,  "  on  what  subject  Johnson  talks ;  but 
I  love  better  to  hear  him  talk  than  any  body.  He 
either  gives  you  new  thoughts,  or  a  new  colouring. 
It  is  a  shame  to  the  nation  that  he  has  not  been 
more  liberally  rewarded.  Had  I  been  George  the 
Third,  and  thought  as  he  did  about  America,  I  would 
have  given  Johnson  three  hundred  a  year  for  his 

i  Dr.  Johnson   was  right  in  supposing  that  this  kind  of  poetry  derived  its 
name  from  macchcrone.     -'Ai>  !vi\^  M  rlin  Coccaie,  whose  true 

name  was  Theophik  Folengo)  nuncupatux  ars  macaronica,  a  macaronibtu  de- 
ri\;ita;  qui  macarottet  sunt  quoddam  pulmen'tum,  farina,  caseo,  butyro  Com- 
paq onum,  iude,  et  rus'icaiuini.  Ideo  macaronica  nil  nisi  gr 
diuiiii.  ruditalem,  et  vocabulazzos  debet  in  se  continere."  Warton's  IJist.  of 
I  I  ii.  •'i">7-  Folengo'i  aammed  name  was  taken  up  in  consequence  of 
Ins  having  bet  n  instructed  in  his  youth  l>y  Virago  Coccaio.  He  died  in  1544. 
— Mai  "M 
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'  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  alone."  I  repeated  this, 
and  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  such  praise  from 
such  a  man  as  Orme. 

At  Mr.  Dilly's  to-day  were  Mrs.  Knowles ',  the 
ingenious  quaker  lady,  Miss  Seward  the  poetess  of 
Lichfield,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mayo,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Beresford,  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Before 
dinner  Dr.  Johnson  seized  upon  Mr.  Charles  She- 
ridan's" "Account  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Sweden," 
and  seemed  to  read  it  ravenously,  as  if  he  devoured 
it,  which  was  to  all  appearance  his  method  of  study- 
ing. "  He  knows  how  to  read  better  than  any  one," 
says  Mrs.  Knowles  ;  "  he  gets  at  the  substance  of  a 
book  directly ;  he  tears  out  the  heart  of  it."  He 
kept  it  wrapt  up  in  the  tablecloth  in  his  lap  during 
the  time  of  dinner,  from  an  avidity  to  have  one  enter- 
tainment in  readiness,  when  he  should  have  finished 
another  ;  resembling  (if  I  may  use  so  coarse  a  simile) 
a  dog  who  holds  a  bone  in  his  paws  in  reserve,  while 
he  eats  something  else  which  has  been  thrown  to  him. 

The  subject  of  cookery  having  been  very  naturally 
introduced  at  a  table  where  Johnson,  who  boasted  of 
the  niceness  of  his  palate,  owned  that  "  he  always 
found  a  good  dinner,"  he  said  "  I  could  write  a  better 
book  of  cookery  than  lias  ever  yet  been  written  ;  it 
should  be  a  book  upon  philosophical  principles. 
Pharmacy  is  now  made  much  more  simple.  Cookerj 
m;i\  be  made  so  too.  A  prescription  which  is  now 
compounded  of  five  ingredients,  had  formerly  fifty  in 
it.  So  in  cookery,  if  the  nature  of  the  ingredients 
be  well  known,  much  fewer  will  do.  Then,  as  you 
cannot  make  bad  meat  good,  I  would  tell  what  is  the 

best  butcher'B  meat,  the  best  beef,  the  best  pieces; 


1  [See  ante,  v.  iii.  ]>.  I  H> — Ed. 

'  The  elder  brother  of  .Mr.  Richard  Brinaley  Sheridan.     He  died  in  1806 

M  vi  ON  E. 
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how  to  choose  young  fowls ;  the  proper  seasons  of 
different  vegetables ;  and  then  how  to  roast  and  boil 
and  compound."  Dilly.  "  Mrs.  Glasse's  '  Cookery,' 
which  is  the  best,  was  written  by  Dr.  Hill.  Half 
the  trade '  know  this."  Johnson.  "  Well,  sir. 
This  shows  how  much  better  the  subject  of  cookery 
may  be  treated  by  a  philosopher.  I  doubt  if  the  book 
be  written  by  Dr.  Hill ;  for,  in  Mrs.  Glasse's  'Cookery,' 
which  I  have  looked  into,  salt-petre  and  sal-prunella 
are  spoken  of  as  different  substances,  whereas  sal- 
prunella  is  only  salt-petre  burnt  on  charcoal ;  and 
Hill  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this.  However,  as  the 
greatest  part  of  such  a  book  is  made  by  transcription, 
this  mistake  may  have  been  carelessly  adopted.  But 
you  shall  see  what  a  book  of  cookery  I  shall  make : 
I  shall  agree  with  Mr.  Dilly  for  the  copy-right." 
Miss  Seward.  "  That  would  be  Hercules  with  the 
distaff  indeed."  Johnson.  "  No,  madam.  Women 
can  spin  very  well ;  but  they  cannot  make  a  good 
book  of  cookery." 

Johnson.  "  O  !  Mr.  Dilly — you  must  know  that 
an  English  Benedictine  monk "  at  Paris  has  translated 
'The  Duke  of  Berwick's  Memoirs,'  from  the  original 
French,  and  has  sent  them  to  me  to  sell.  I  offered 
them  to  Strahan,  who  sent  them  back  with  this  an- 
swer;— 'That  the  first  book  he  had  published  was 
the  Duke  of  Berwick's  Life,  by  which  he  had  lost : 
and  he  hated  the  name.'  Now  I  honestly  tell  you 
that  Strahan  has  refused  them ;  but  I  also  honestly 
tell  you  that  he  did  it  upon  no  principle,  for  he  never 
looked  into  them."  DlLLY.  "Are  they  well  trans- 
lated, sir?"     Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  very  well ;  in  a 


1  As  physician*  are  railed  tin  faculty,  and  counsellors  at  law  the  profession, 
thi  bookaellen  •  >t  London  are  denominated  the  trade,  Johnson  disapproved  of 
these  denomination! Boswell. 

*[TheAbb<  Hook.  They  were  published,  in  177f),  by  Cadell Mack- 
intosh. ] 
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style  very  current  and  clear.  I  have  written  to  the 
Benedictine  to  give  me  an  answer  upon  two  points* 
What  evidence  is  there  that  the  letters  arc  au- 
thentick?  (for  if  they  are  not  authentick,  they  arc 
nothing).  And  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  ori- 
ginal French  is  published?  For  if  the  French  edi- 
tion is  not  to  appear  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
translation  will  be  almost  as  valuable  as  an  original 
book.  They  will  make  two  volumes  in  octavo;  and 
I  have  undertaken  to  correct  every  sheet  as  it  conies 
from  the  press."  Mr.  Dilly  desired  to  see  them,  and 
said  he  would  send  for  them.  He  asked  Dr.  John- 
son if  he  would  write  a  preface  to  them.  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir.  The  Benedictines  were  very  kind  to  me, 
and  I  '11  do  what  I  undertook  to  do  ;  but  I  will  not 
mingle  my  name  with  them.  I  am  to  gain  nothing 
by  them.  I  '11  turn  them  loose  upon  the  world,  and 
let  them  take  their  chance."  Dr.  Mayo.  "  Pray, 
sir,  are  Gangaiu'lli's  letters  authentick?"  Johnson. 
"No,  sir.  Voltaire  put  the  same  question  to  the 
editor  of  them  that  I  did  to  Macpherson — Where 
are  the  originals?" 

Mrs.  Knowles  affected  to  complain  that  men  had 
much  more  liberty  allowed  them  than  women. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  madam,  women  have  all  the 
liberty  they  should  wish  to  have.  We  have  all  the 
labour  and  the  danger,  and  the  women  all  the  advan- 
tage. We  go  to  sea,  we  build  houses,  we  i\o  every 
thing,  in  short,  to  pay  our  court  to  the  women." 
MRS.  KNOWLES.  "  The  doctor  reasons  very  wittily, 
but  not  convincingly.  Now,  take  the  instance  of 
building;  the  mason's  wife,  if  she  is  ever  seen  in 
Liquor,  is  ruined  :  the  mason  ma\  get  himself  drunk 

as  often   as    he   pleases,  with    little   loss  of  character ; 
nay,  may  let    his  wife  and  children  starve."      John- 
son. "  Madam,  you  must  consider,  if  the  mason  does 
vol.  iv.  i. 
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get  himself  drunk,  and  let  his  wife  and  children 
starve,  the  parish  will  oblige  him  to  find  security  for 
their  maintenance.  We  have  different  modes  of  re- 
straining evil.  Stocks  for  the  men,  a  ducking-stool 
for  women,  and  a  pound  for  beasts.  If  we  require 
more  perfection  from  women  than  from  ourselves,  it 
is  doino-  them  honour.  And  women  have  not  the 
same  temptations  that  we  have  ;  they  may  always 
live  in  virtuous  company ;  men  must  mix  in  the 
world  indiscriminately.  If  a  woman  has  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  what  is  wrong,  being  secured  from  it  is  no 
restraint  to  her.  I  am  at  liberty  to  walk  into  the 
Thames ;  but  if  I  were  to  try  it,  my  friends  would 
restrain  me  in  Bedlam,  and  I  should  be  obliged  to 
them."  Mrs.  Knoavles.  "  Still,  doctor,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  a  hardship  that  more  indulgence  is 
allowed  to  men  than  to  women.  It  gives  a  supe- 
riority to  men,  to  which  I  do  not  see  how  they  are 
entitled."  Johnson.  "  It  is  plain,  madam,  one  or 
other  must  have  the  superiority.  As  Shakspeare 
says,  '  If  two  men  ride  on  a  horse,  one  must  ride 
behind.'  "  DlLLY.  "  I  suppose,  sir,  Mrs.  Knowles 
would  have  them  ride  in  panniers,  one  on  each  side." 
Johnson.  "  Then,  sir,  the  horse  would  throw  them 
both."  Mrs.  Knowles.  "  Well,  I  hope  that  in 
another  world  the  sexes  will  be  equal."  BOSWELL. 
"  That  is  being  too  ambitious,  madam.  We  might 
as  well  desire  to  be  equal  with  the  angels.  We  shall 
all,  I  hope,  be  happy  in  a  future  state,  but  we  must 
not  expect  to  be  all  happy  in  the  same  degree.  It 
is  enough,  if  we  be  happy  according  to  our  several 
capacities.  A  worthy  carman  will  get  to  heaven  as 
well  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Yet,  though  equally  good, 
they  will  not  have  the  same  degrees  of  happiness." 
Johnson.  "  Probably  not1." 

on  thii  question  Bishop  Hall's  Epistles,  dec  iii.  epist  <;.    "Of  the 
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('poii  this  Bllbject  I  had  once  before  sounded  him 
by  mentioning  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Brown  of 
I  ftrecht's  image  ;  that  a  great  and  small  glass,  though 
equally  full,  did  not  hold  an  equal  quantity;  which 
lie  threw  out  to  refute  David  Hume's  saying,  that  a 
little  miss,  going  to  dance  at  a  ball,  in  a  fine  new 
dress,  was  as  happy  as  a  great  oratour,  after  having 
made  an  eloquent  and  applauded  speech.  After 
some  thought,  Johnson  said,  "  I  come  over  to  the 
parson."  As  an  instance  of  coincidence  of  thinking, 
Mr.  Dilly  told  me,  that  Ur.  King,  a  late  dissenting 
minister  in  London,  said  to  him,  upon  the  happiness 
in  a  future  state  of  good  men  of  different  capacities, 
"  A  pail  does  not  hold  so  much  as  a  tub;  but,  if  it 
be  equally  full,  it  has  no  reason  to  complain.  Every 
saint  in  heaven  will  have  as  much  happiness  as  he 
can  hold."  Mr.  Dilly  thought  this  a  clear,  though  a 
familiar,  illustration  of  the  phrase,  "  One  .star  ditlereth  i  - 
from  another  in  brightness/' 

Dr.  Mayo  having  asked  Johnson's  opinion  of  Soame 
Jenyns's  "  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the 
( Christian  Religion" — JOHNSON.  "  I  think  it  a  pretty 
book;  not  very  theological  indeed;  and  there  seems 
to  be  an  affectation  of  ease  and  carelessness,  as  if  it 
were  not  suitable  to  his  character  to  be  \  ions 

about  the  matter."  BOSWELL.  "  He  may  have  in- 
tended this  to  introduce  his  book  the  better  amOD 
genteel  people,  who  might  be  unwilling  to  read  too 
grave  a  treatise.  There  is  a  general  levity  i i a  the 
age.  We  have  physicians  now  with  bag-wigs  ;  may 
we   not    have    airy    divines,    at    least    somewhat    les 

solemn  in  their  appearance  than  they  used  to  be?" 
Johnson.  "Jenyns  might  mean  as  you  say."  Bos- 
well.  "  You  should  like  his  book,  Mrs.  Knowles,  as 

different  degrees  of  hew  nly  ^l»ry,  and   of  our  mutual   kno«  ich 

other  >  '•  ''s  diacuaw  i  ■ 
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it  maintains,  as  youj'riends  do,  that  courage  is  not  a 
christian  virtue."  Mrs.  Knowi.ES.  "  Yes,  indeed, 
I  like  him  there ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that 
friendship  is  not  a  christian  virtue."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  madam,  strictly  speaking,  he  is  right.  All 
friendship  is  preferring  the  interest  of  a  friend,  to 
the  neglect,  or,  perhaps,  against  the  interest,  of 
others ;  so  that  an  old  Greek  said,  *  He  that  has 
friends  has  no  friend1*  Now  Christianity  recom- 
mends universal  benevolence  ;  to  consider  all  men  as 
our  brethren  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  virtue  of 
friendship,  as  described  by  the  ancient  philosophers. 
Surely,  madam,  your  sect  must  approve  of  this ;  for 
you  call  all  men  friends.'"  Mits.  Knowles.  "  We 
are  commanded  to  do  good  to  all  men, '  but  especially 
to  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.' "  John- 
son. "  Well,  madam ;  the  household  of  faith  is 
wide  enough."  Mrs.  Knowi.es.  "  But,  doctor,  our 
Saviour  had  twelve  apostles,  yet  there  was  one  whom 
he  loved.  John  was  called  '  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.' "  Johnson  (with  eyes  sparkling  benig- 
nantly).  "  Very  well,  indeed,  madam.  You  have 
said  very  well."  BosWELL.  "  A  fine  application. 
Pray,  sir,  had  you  ever  thought  of  it?"  Johnson. 
"  I  had  not,  sir." 

From  this  pleasing  subject,  he,  I  know  not  how  or 
why,  made  a  sudden  transition  to  one  upon  which 
he  was  a  violent  aggressor ;  for  he  said,  "  I  am  will- 
ing to  love  all  mankind,  except  on  American  ;"  and 
his  inflammable  corruption  bursting  into  horrid  fire, 
he  "breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter'-;" 
calling  them    "  rascals,    robbers,    pirates  ;"   and  ex- 

1  [<>;  pxoi,  nu  Qi\«t>  a  phrav.-  frequently  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson Ed.] 

-  |  What  hn\    Sir  J.  Hawkins  and  .Mrs.  Piozzi  ever  related  or  characterized 
in  luch  •.  Mr.  Boswell    here  Usee?   violent,  indeed,   to   the  extent 

of  being  almost  uninti  Uigible.     What  means  "  bis  inflammable  corruption  bunU 

ints  in/"  /mi in!  /in  fu — Ed.] 
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claiming,  he'd  "burn  and  destroy  them."  Miss 
Seward,  looking  to  him  with  mild  but  steady  astonish- 
ment, said,  "Sir,  this  is  an  instance  that  we  are  always 
most  violent  against  those  whom  we  have  injured." 
lie  was  irritated  still  more  by  this  delicate  and  keen 
reproach  ;  and  roared  out  another  tremendous  volley, 
which  one  might  fancy  could  be  heard  across  the 
Atlantick.  During  this  tempest  I  sat  in  great  un- 
easiness, lamenting  his  heat  of  temper,  till,  by  de- 
grees, J  diverted  his  attention  to  other  topicks. 

Dr.  Mayo  (to  Dr.  Johnson).  "  Pray,  sir,  have 
you  read  Edwards,  of  New  England,  on  Grace  ?" 
Johnson.  "No,  sir."  Boswell.  "  It  puzzled  me 
so  much  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  by 
stating,  with  wonderful  acute  ingenuity,  our  being 
actuated  by  a  series  of  motives  which  we  cannot 
resist,  that  the  only  relief  I  had  was  to  forget  it." 
Mayo.  "  But  he  makes  the  proper  distinction  be- 
tween moral  and  physical  necessity."  Boswell. 
"Alas!  sir,  they  come  both  to  the  same  thing.  You 
may  be  bound  as  hard  by  chains  when  covered  by 
leather,  as  when  the  iron  appears.  The  argument 
for  the  moral  necessity  of  human  actions  is  always,  I 
observe,  fortified  bv  supposing  universal  prescience 
to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity."  Johnson. 
"  You  are  surer  that  you  are  free,  than  you  are  of 
prescience;  you  are  surer  that  you  can  lift  up  your 
linger  or  not  as  you  please,  than  you  are  of  any  con- 
clusion from  a  deduction  of  reasoning.  Hut  let  us 
consider  a  little  the  objection  from  prescience.  It  is 
certain  1  am  either  to  go  home  to-night  or  not  :  that 

does  not  prevent  my  freedom."     Boswell.  "  That 

it  is  certain  you  are  cither  to  go  home  or  not,  does 
not  prevent  your  freedom  :  because  the  liberty  of 
choice  between  the  two  is  compatible  with  that  cer- 
tainty.    But  if  one  of  these  events  be  certain  now, 
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you  have  no  future  power  of  volition.  If  it  be  cer- 
tain you  are  to  go  home  to-night,  you  must  go  home.'* 
Johnson.  "  If  I  am  well  acquainted  with  a  man,  I 
can  judge  with  great  probability  how  he  will  act  in 
any  case,  without  his  being  restrained  by  my  judging. 
God  may  have  this  probability  increased  to  certainty1." 
Bosweix.  "  When  it  is  increased  to  certainty, 
freedom  ceases,  because  that  cannot  be  certainly 
foreknown  which  is  not  certain  at  the  time ;  but  if 
it  be  certain  at  the  time,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  maintain  that  there  can  be  afterwards  any  con- 
tingency dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  will  or  any 
thing  else."  Johnson.  "  All  theory  is  against 
the  freedom  of  the  will ;  all  experience  for  it."  1 
did  not  push  the  subject  any  farther.  I  was  glad  to 
find  him  so  mild  in  discussing  a  question  of  the  most 
abstract  nature,  involved  with  theological  tenets 
which  lie  generally  would  not  suffer  to  be  in  any 
degree  opposed  \ 

He,  as  usual,  defended  luxury:  "You  cannot  spend 
money  in  luxury  without  doing  good  to  the  poor. 
Nay,  you  do  more  good  to  them  by  spending  it  in 
luxury ;  you  make  them  exert  industry,  whereas  by 
giving  it  you  keep  them  idle.  I  own,  indeed,  there 
may  be  more  virtue  in  giving  it  immediately  in 
charity,  than  in  spending  it  in  luxury ;  though  there 
may  be  pride  in  that  too."  Miss  Seward  asked,  if 
this  was  not  Mandeville's  doctrine  of  "  private  vices 

1  |  This  seems  a  very  loose  report  I>r.  Johnson  never  could  have  talked  of 
"  God's  havit  g  probability  increased  to  certainty."  To  the  Eternal  and  Infinite 
( Ireator  there  can  be  neither  probability  vat  futurity.  The  actum  which  kfiOure 
to  mortals  is  only  a  point  of  eternity  in  the  eye  of  the  Almighty,  and  it 
and  all  the  motives  that  led  to  it  are  and  were  from  all  eternit]  present  to  him. 
Our  bounded  intellects  cannot  comprehend  the pretcienee  of  the  Deity;  hut  if 
that  attrihute  he  conceded,  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  it  with  our 
Own /fW  agi  npy  ;   for  God  has  already  wen  what  man  will  clioose  to  do Ed.  I 

2  if  any  of  my  r.  ad  rs  are  disturbed  by  this  thorny  question,  I  be;;  leave  to 
recommend  to  them  Letter  <J!i  of  Montesquieu's  Lettrei  Personnel,  and  the  late 
.Mr.  John  Calmer  of  Islington's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's  mechanical  argu- 
ments for  what  he  absurdly  call*  u  philosophical  necessity. "—BOSWELL. 
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publick  benefits."  JOHNSON.  "  The  fallacy  of  that 
book  is,  that  Mandeville  defines  neither  vices  nor 
benefits.  He  reckons  among  vices  every  thing  that 
gives  pleasure.  He  takes  the  narrowest  system  of 
morality,  monastick  morality,  which  holds  pleasure 
itself  to  be  a  vice,  such  as  eating  salt  with  our  fish, 
because  it  makes  it  eat  better ;  and  he  reckons  wealth 
as  a  publick  benefit,  which  is  by  no  means  always 
true.  Pleasure  of  itself  is  not  a  vice.  Having  a 
garden,  which  we  all  know  to  be  perfectly  innocent, 
is  a  great  pleasure.  At  the  same  time,  in  this  state 
of  being  there  are  many  pleasures  vices,  which  how- 
ever are  so  immediately  agreeable  that  we  can  hardly 
abstain  from  them.  The  happiness  of  heaven  will 
be,  that  pleasure  and  virtue  will  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent. Mandeville  puts  the  case  of  a  man  who  gets 
drunk  at  an  alehouse ;  and  says  it  is  a  public  benefit, 
because  so  much  money  is  got  by  it  to  the  publick. 
But  it  must  be  considered,  that  all  the  good  gained 
by  this,  through  the  gradation  of  alehouse-keeper, 
brewer,  maltster,  and  farmer,  is  overbalanced  by  the 
evil  caused  to  the  man  and  his  family  by  his  getting 
drunk.  This  is  the  way  to  try  what  is  vicious,  by 
ascertaining  whether  more  evil  than  good  is  produced 
by  it  upon  the  whole,  which  is  the  ease  in  all  yice. 
It  may  happen  that  good  is  produced  by  vice,  but 
not  as  vice;  for  instance,  a  robber  may  take  money 
from  its  owner,  and  give  it  to  one  who  will  make  a 
better  use  of  it.  Here  is  good  produced  :  but  not  by 
the  robbery  as  robbery,  but  as  translation  of  property. 
I  read  Mandeville  forty  or,  I  believe,  fifty  years  ago1. 
He  did  not  puzzle  me;  he  opened  my  views  into  real 
lite  \ci\  much.  No.  it  is  clear  that  the  happiness 
of  society  depends  on  virtue.     In  Sparta,  theft  was 

i  [Sec  anh  ,  v.  ii.  p.  :'<;  — Ed,  | 
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allowed  by  general  consent ;  theft,  therefore,  was 
there  not  a  crime,  but  then  there  was  no  security ; 
and  what  a  lite  must  they  have  had,  when  there  was 
no  security  !  Without  truth  there  must  be  a  disso- 
lution of  society.  As  it  is,  there  is  so  little  truth, 
that  we  are  almost  afraid  to  trust  to  our  ears ;  but 
how  should  we  be,  if  falsehood  were  multiplied  ten 
times  !  Society  is  held  together  by  communication 
and  information  ;  and  I  remember  this  remark  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brown's,  '  Do  the  devils  lie  ?  No ;  for  then 
hell  could  not  subsist.'  " 

Talking   of  Miss l,  a  literary  lady,  he   said, 

"  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  Miss  Reynolds,  to  let  her 
know  that  I  desired  she  would  not  flatter  me  so  much." 
Somebody  now  observed,  "  She  flatters  Garrick." 
Johnson.  "She  is  in  the  right  to  flatter  Garrick. 
She  is  in  the  right  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  she 
has  the  world  with  her,  who  have  been  praising 
Garrick  these  thirty  years ;  and  secondly,  because  she 
is  rewarded  for  it  by  Garrick.  A\  ny  should  she  flatter 
me  f  J  can  do  nothing  for  her.  Let  her  carry  her 
praise  to  a  better  market."  Then  turning  to  Mrs. 
Knowles,  "  You,  madam,  have  been  flattering  me  all 
the  evening;  I  wish  you  would  give  Boswell  a  little 
now.  If  you  knew  his  merit  as  well  as  I  do,  you 
would  say  a  great  deal  ;  he  is  the  best  travelling  com- 
panion in  the  world." 

Somebody  mentioned  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mason's 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller '-',  for  having 
inserted  in  a  collection  of  "  Gray's  Poems"  only  fifty 
lines,  of  which  Mr.  Mason  had  still  the  exclusive 
property,  under  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne;  and  that 
Mr.  Mason  had  persevered,  notwithstanding  his  being 

1  |  Hannah  More \l,i!<mr  Ms.  —  Ed.] 

]  .\ir.  .Murray  wot  a  spirited  and  intelligent  bookseller,  the  father  of  the  pub- 
lisher of  this  work En.  I 
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requested  to  name  his  own  terms  of  compensation  '. 
Johnson  signified  his  displeasure  at  Mr.  Mason's  con- 
duct very  strongly;  but  added,  by  way*of showing 
that  he  was  not  surprised  at  it,  "Mason's  a  whig." 
Mks.  Knowles  (not  hearing  distinctly).  "What! 
a  prig,  sir?"  Johnson.  "  Worse,  madam ;  a  whig! 
But  he  is  both  !" 

I  expressed  a  horrour  at  the  thought  of  death.  Mks. 
Knowles.  "  Nay,  thou  shouldst  not  have  a  horrour 
for  what  is  the  gate  of  life."  Johnson  (standing 
upon  the  hearth,  rolling  about,  with  a  serious,  solemn, 
and  somewhat  gloomy  air).  "No  rational  man  can 
die  without  uneasy  apprehension."  Mrs.  Knowi.f.s. 
M The  Scriptures  tell  us,  'The  righteous  shall  have 
I/ope  in  his  death.'"  Johnson.  "Yes,  madam,  that 
is,  he  shall  not  have  despair.  But,  consider,  his  hope 
of  salvation  must  be  founded  on  the  terms  on  which 
it  is  promised  that  the  mediation  of  our  Saviour  shall 
be  applied  to  us, — namely,  obedience;  and  where 
obedience  has  failed,  then,  as  suppletoryto  it,  repent- 
ance. But  what  man  can  say  that  his  obedience  has 
been  such,  as  he  would  approve  of  in  another,  or  even 
in  himself  upon  close  examination,  or  that  his  repent- 
ance has  not  been  such  as  to  require  being  repented 
of?  No  man  can  be  sure  that  his  obedience  and  re- 
pentance will  obtain  salvation."  MRS.  Knowi.ks. 
"But  divine  intimation  of  acceptance  may  be  made 
to  the  soul."  Johnson.  "Madam.it  may:  but  I 
should  not  think  the  better  of  a  man  who  should  tell 
me  on  his  death-bed,  he  was  sure  of  salvation.  A  man 
cannot  be  sure  himself  that  he  has  divine  intimation 
of  acceptance  :  much  less  can  he  make  others  sure  that 
he  has  it."  Boswell.  "Then,  sir.  we  mu^t  be  con- 
tented to  acknowledge  that  death  is  a  terrible  thing." 

1  See  M  A  Letter  to  W.  Mason,  A.M.  from  J.  Murray,  bookseller  in  London," 
second  edition,  p.  20 Bo  ■  bi  i 
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Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir.  I  have  made  no  approaches 
to  a  state  which  can  look  on  it  as  not  terrible."  Mrs. 
KNOWL.ES  (seeming  to  enjoy  a  pleasing  serenity  in 
the  persuasion  of  benignant  divine  light).  "  Does  not 
St.  Paul  say,  '  I  have  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith, 
I  have  finished  my  course ;  henceforth  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  life  ?'  "  Johnson.  "  Yes,  madam  ; 
but  here  was  a  man  inspired,  a  man  who  had  been 
converted  by  supernatural  interposition."  BosWELL. 
"  In  prospect  death  is  dreadful ;  but  in  fact  we  find 
that  people  die  easy."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  most 
people  have  not  thought  much  of  the  matter,  so  can- 
not say  much,  and  it  is  supposed  they  die  easy.  Few 
believe  it  certain  they  are  then  to  die  ;  and  those  who 
do  set  themselves  to  behave  with  resolution1,  as  a  man 
does  who  is  going  to  be  hanged  ; — he  is  not  the  less 
unwilling  to  be  hanged."  Miss  Seward.  "There 
is  one  mode  of  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  certainly 
absurd  ;  and  that  is  the  dread  of  annihilation,  which 
is  only  a  pleasing  sleep  without  a  dream."  John- 
son. "  It  is  neither  pleasing  nor  sleep  ;  it  is  nothing. 
Now  mere  existence  is  so  much  better  than  nothing, 
that  one  would  rather  exist  even  in  pain,  than  not 
exist."  BOSWELL.  "  If  annihilation  be  nothing, 
then  existing  in  pain  is  not  a  comparative  state,  but 
is  a  positive  evil,  which  I  cannot  think  we  should 
choose.  I  must  be  allowed  to  differ  here,  and  it  would 
lessen  the  hope  of  a  future  state  founded  on  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  good  as  he  is 
great,  will  hereafter  compensate  for  our  present  suffer- 
ings in  this  life.  For  if  existence,  such  as  we  have 
it  here,  be  comparatively  a  good,  we  have  no  reason 
to  complain, though  no  more  of  it  should  be  given  to 
us.      But  if  OUT   only  state   of  existence  were  in   this 

•  [See  ante,  v.  ii.  p.  412,  wh  nme»  that  they  an  thinking  of  some, 

thing  else — Ed.  | 
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world,  then  we  might  with  some  reason  complain 
that  we  are  so  dissatisfied  with  our  enjoyments  com- 
pared  with  our  desires."  JOHNSON.  ''The  lady  con- 
founds annihilation,  which  is  nothing,  with  the  appre- 
hension of  it,  which  is  dreadful.  It  is  in  the  appre- 
hension of  it  that  the  horrour  of  annihilation  consists." 

Of  John  Wesley,  he  said,  "  He  can  talk  well  on  any 
subject."  BosWEIX.  "  Pray,  sir,  what  has  he  made 
of  his  story  of  a  ghost  ?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  he 
believes  it;  but  not  on  sufficient  authority.  He  did 
not  take  time  enough  to  examine  the  girl.  It  was  at 
Newcastle  where  the  ghost  was  said  to  have  appeared 
to  a  young  woman  several  times,  mentioning  some- 
thing about  the  right  to  an  old  house,  advising  ap- 
plication to  be  made  to  an  attorney,  which  was  done; 
and  at  the  same  time,  saying  the  attorney  would  do 
DOthing,  which  proved  to  be  the  fact.  'This,'  says 
John,  'is  a  proof  that  a  ghost  knows  our  thoughts.' 
Now,"  laughing,  "it  is  not  necessary  to  know  our 
thoughts,  to  tell  that  an  attorney  will  sometimes  do 
nothing.  Charles  Wesley,  who  is  a  more  stationary 
man,  does  not  believe  the  story.  I  am  sorry  that 
.John  did  not  take  more  pains  to  inquire  into  the  evi- 
dence for  it."  Miss  Seward  (with  an  incredulous 
smile).  l*  What,  sir  !  about  a  ghost !"  Johnson  (with 
solemn  vehemence).  "  Yes,  madam  ;  this  is  a  question 
Which,  after  five  thousand  years,  is  yet  undecided  ;  a 
question,  whether  in  theology  or  philosophy,  one  of 
the  most  important  that  can  come  before  the  human 
understanding." 

Mrs.  Knowles  mentioned,  as  a  proselyte  to  Quaker- 
ism, Miss  ',  ;i   young   lady  well   known 

1  [Jane  Harry.  8he  was  th  •  illegitimate  daughter,  bj  a  mulatto  woman,  i>i 
what  Miss  Seward  calls  <  Lett.  I.  VJ)Aplantei  in  th,  Eari  indies,  bul  in  truth 
of  a  West  Indian,  who  --I'll  het  over  to  England  tor  her  education.  At  the 
friend's  house  where  she  resided,  Mrs.  Knowles  was  ■  frequent  visiter;  and 
by  degrees  she  converted  this  inexperienced  and  probably  not  very  wise  young 
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to  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  he  had  shown  much  affec- 
tion ;  while  she  ever  had,  and  still  retained,  a  great 
respect  for  him.  Mrs.  Knowles  at  the  same  time 
took  an  opportunity  of  letting  him  know  "  that  the 
amiable  young  creature  was  sorry  at  finding  that  he 
was  offended  at  her  leaving  the  church  of  England, 
and  embracing  a  simpler  faith ;"  and,  in  the  gentlest 
and  most  persuasive  manner,  solicited  his  kind  in- 
dulgence for  what  was  sincerely  a  matter  of  conscience. 
Johnson  (frowning  very  angrily).  "  Madam,  she  is 
an  odious  wench.  She  could  not  have  any  proper 
conviction  that  it  was  her  duty  to  change  her  religion, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  and 
should  be  studied  with  all  care,  and  with  all  the  helps 
we  can  get.  She  knew  no  more  of  the  church  which 
she  left,  and  that  which  she  embraced,  than  she  did 
of  the  difference  between  the  Copernican  and  Ptole- 
maick  systems."  Mrs.  Knowles.  "She  had  the 
New  Testament  before  her."  Johnson.  "  Madam, 
she  could  not  understand  the  New  Testament,  the 
most  difficult  book  in  the  world,  for  which  the  study 
of  a  life  is  required."  Mils.  KNOWLES.  "It  is  clear 
as  to  essentials."  Johnson.  "  But  not  as  to  contro- 
versial points.  The  heathens  were  easily  converted, 
because  they  had  nothing  to  give  up ;  but  we  ought 
not,  without  very  strong  conviction  indeed,  to  desert 
the  religion  in  which  we  have  been  educated.  That 
is  the  religion  given  you,  the  religion  in  which  it 
may  be  said  Providence  has  placed  you.  If  you 
live  conscientiously  in  that  religion,  you  may  be  safe. 


creature  to  Quakeri-,m.  Miss  Seward,  with  more  than  her  usual  inaccuracy, 
'!e  a  romantic  history  of  this  lady;  and,  amongst  Other  fables,  states 
thai  she  sacrificed  a  fortune  of  1  on, ooo/.  by  her  conscientious  conversion.  Mr. 
Markland  has  been  so  kind  as  to  put  into  the  editor's  hands  evidence  from  a 
highly  respectable  member  of  the  father's  family,  which  prove.-,  that  .Jane  Harry's 
fortune  was  but  1 000/.  ;  and  so  little  was  her  father  displeased  at  her  con- 
version, that  lie   rather  approved  of  it,  and   gave  her  1 000/.  more.     So   vanishes 

another  of  -Miss  Seward's  romances Ed.] 
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But  crrour  is  dangerous  indeed,  if  you  err  when  you 
choose  a  religion  for  yourself."  Mks.  Kxowi.r.s. 
"Must  we  then  go  by  implicit  faith?"  Johnson-. 
"  Why,  madam,  the  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge 
is  implicit  faith  ;  and  as  to  religion,  have  we  heard 
all  that  a  disciple  of  Confucius,  all  that  a  Mahometan, 
can  say  for  himself?"  lie  then  rose  again  into  passion, 
and  attacked  the  young  proselyte  in  the  severest  terms 
of  reproach,  so  that  both  the  ladies  seemed  to  be  much 
shocked  '. 


1  Mrs.  Knowles,  not  satisfied  with  the  fame  of  her  needle-work,  the  ,c  tutik 
picturet"  mentioned  by  Johnson,  in  which  she  has  indeed  displayed  much  dex- 
terity, nay,  with  the  fame  of  reasoning  better  than  women  generally  do,  as  I 
have  fairly  shown  her  to  have  done,  communicated  to  me  a  dialogue  of  con- 
si(iir,;!ilr  length,  which,  after  many  years  had  elapsed,  she  wrote  down  as  having 
passed  between  )>r.  Johnson  and  het  at  this  interview.  As  I  had  not  t; 
recollection  of  it,  ami  did  not  find  the  smallest  trace  of  it  in  my  "record"  taken 
at  the  time,  1  could  not,  in  consistency  wi:h  my  firm  regard  to  authenticity, insert 
it  in  my  work.  It  has,  however,  been  published  in  "The  Gentleman's  ftlaga- 
zinc"  for. June,  1 7!>  1  [v.  lxi.  p.  600}.  It  chiefly  relates  to  the  principles  of  the 
tec!  called  Quakers  ;  and  no  doubt  the  lady  appears  to  have  greatly  tile  advan- 
tage of  l>r.  Johnson  in  argument,  as  well  as  expression.  From  what  I  have  now 
stated,  and  from  the  ii  i  n  al  evidence  of  the  paper  itself, any  one  who  may  have 
the  curiosity  to  peruse  it  will  judge  whether  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  reject  it, 
however  willing  to  gratify  .Mrs.  Knowles. —  Uoswi'i.i..  [Mrs.  Knowles.  to  her 
own  account  of  this  conversation  was  desirous  of  adding  Miss  Seward's  testi- 
mony; and  .Miss  Sewatd,  who  had  by  this  time  become  exceedingly  hostile  to 
Johnson's  memory,  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs.  Knowles,  was  not  unwilling 
to  gratify  her.  She  accordingly  communicated  to. 'Mrs.  Knowles  her  notes  of 
the  conversation  {Lett.  (i.  07),  which,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  were  not  too  par- 
tial to  Johnson!  I5nt  they  nevertheless  did  not  satisfy  the  lair  disputant,  who, 
as  Miss  Seward  complains  {Lett,  2.  17!'),  was  "curiously  dissatisfied  with 

them,  because  they  did  not  contain  all  that  bad  passed,  and  as  exhibiting hei  in 
ii  poor  eclipsed  liifltt ;"  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe,  that — except  on  the  words 
"•odioui  wench"  at  the  outset,  in  which  all  three  accounts  agree,  and  the  words 
u  I  in  ,r  d  lire  to  meet  fool*  anywhere  "  with  which  the  ladies  agree  that  the 
conversation  ended— there  is  little  accordance  between  them.  Had  they  been  con- 
tent to  say  that  the  violence  of  Johnson  was  a  disagreeable  contrast  to  the  quiet 
reasoning  of  the  fair  Quaker,  they  would  probably  have  said  no  more  than  the 
truth;  but  when  they  affect  to  give  the  precise  dialogue  in  the  very  word*  of  the 

speakers,  and  yet  do  not  agree  in  almost  ;mv   one  expression  or  sentiment  —  when 

neither  preserve  a  wok!  of  what  Mr.  BosweU  reports  and  when  both  (but  par- 
ticularly .Mrs.  Knowles)   attribute  to  Johnson    the  poorest   and    feeblest  trash — 

we  ma]  be  forgiven  for  rejecting  both  aa  fabulous,  and  the  rather  because  Mr  Boa- 
well's  note  was  written  on  the  instant  ("  his  custom  ever  in  the  afternoon"),  while 
i  hose  of  the  ladies  seem  to  have  been  made  Up  main  y  ars  after  the  event.    It  may 

however  be  suspected  that  Boswell   was  himself  a  little  ashamed  of  Johnson's 

violence-,  for  he  evidently  slms  ei\ .  r  tin  latter  pari  of  the'  conversation.  Hut  ill  the 
doe-tor's  behalf  it  slioulel  be-  iveedlecte  el  that  he  bad  taken  a  great  anel  alle . 

interest  in  ibis  young  creature,  who  had,  as  In-  Geared,  not  only  endangered  bet 
spiritual  welfare,  but  offended  her  friends, and  forfeited  her  teirtinv;  and  that  he 
was  forced  into  the  discussion  by  the-  verj  person  bj  wlmse  unauthori  .el  and  an- 
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We  remained  together  till  it  was  pretty  late.  Not- 
withstanding occasional  explosions  of  violence,  we 
were  all  delighted  upon  the  whole  with  Johnson.  I 
compared  him  at  this  time  to  a  warm  West  Indian 
climate,  where  you  have  a  bright  sun,  quick  vegeta- 
tion, luxuriant  foliage,  luscious  fruits ;  but  where  the 
same  heat  sometimes  produces  thunder,  lightning,  and 
earthquakes  in  a  terrible  degree. 

April  17,  being  Good-Friday,  I  waited  on  Johnson, 
as  usual.  I  observed  at  breakfast  that  although  it 
was  a  part  of  his  abstemious  discipline,  on  this  most 
solemn  fast,  to  take  no  milk  in  his  tea,  yet  when  Mrs. 
Desmoulins  inadvertently  poured  it  in,  he  did  not 
reject  it.  I  talked  of  the  strange  indecision  of  mind, 
and  imbecility  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life, 
which  we  may  observe  in  some  people.  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting  others  to 
do  things  for  me."  Bosw^ell.  "  What,  sir !  have 
you  that  weakness?"  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir.  But  I 
always  think  afterwards  I  should  have  done  better 
for  myself." 

I  told  him  that  at  a  gentleman's  house  where  there 
was  thought  to  be  such  extravagance  or  bad  manage- 
ment, that  he  was  living  much  beyond  his  income, 
his  lady '  had  objected  to  the  cutting  ot  a  pickled 

derhand  interference  so  much  mischief  (as  he  considered  it)  had  been  done. — Long 
as  this  note  is,  it  must  be  added,  that  it  appears  in  another  part  of  Miss  Seward's 
( orrespondence  (vol.  ii.  p.  383),  that  when  a  young  Quaker  lady  married  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  church  of  England,  Mrs.  Knowles  did  not  hesitate  to  designate  her 
as  an  m'ostai  i:.  although  she  had  not  quitted  her  sect,  but  only  married  one 
who  did  not  belong  to  it.  —  Ed.] 

1  I  We  learn  from  .Miss  Hawkins  Mem.  ii.  2i',2),  what  might  have  been  gi 
from  several  other  pal  .  Bj  'bat  the  gentleman  and  lady  here  alluded  to  were 
Mr.  Langton  and  Lady  Rothes.  8he  goes  on  to  say,  that  "the  anecdote  not  having 
a  shadow  of  truth  in  it  but  the  presence  of  the  mango  at  table,  Lady  Rothes, 
who  knew  the  slander  to  be  aimed  at  herself,  asked  Boswell  bow  be  could  put 
her  such  a  falsity.  He  n  ]>li>  d,  affecting  the  tone  of  Johnson,  l  \i  h 
[t  i-  i,,,  more   than   is  done  by  land'  iters  ;  the  1  is  from 

nature,  and  they  puta  tree  in  'lie  foreground  as  an  embellishment.'"    As  Miss 
Hawkins  could  have  heard  Boswell's  confession   only  at   second-h 
without  questioning  hi  r  veracity,  !»■  permitted  to  disbelieve  it  altogether,     15os- 
well  never  could  have  made  any  such  admission Ed.  | 
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mango,  and  that  I  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  ask 
t lie*  price  of  it,  and  found  if.  was  only  two  shillings; 
so  here  was  a  very  poor  saving.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
that  is  the  blundering  economy  of  a  narrow  under- 
standing.    It  is  stopping  one  hole  in  a  sieve." 

I  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish  an  account 
of  rny  travels  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  for 
which  I  had  a  variety  of  materials  collected.  John- 
son. "  I  do  not  say,  sir,  you  may  not  publish  your 
travels ;  but  I  give  you  my  opinion,  that  you  would 
lessen  yourself  by  it.  What  can  you  tell  of  countries 
so  well  known  as  those  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
which  you  have  visited?"  Boswell.  "  But  I  can 
give  an  entertaining  narrative,  with  many  incidents, 
anecdotes,  jeux  d'esprit,  and  remarks,  so  as  to  make 
very  pleasant  reading."  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  most 
modern  travellers  in  Europe  who  have  published 
their  travels  have  been  laughed  at:  I  would  not 
have  you  added  to  the  number1.  The  world  is  now 
not  contented  to  be  merely  entertained  by  a  traveller's 
narrative  ;  they  want  to  learn  something.  Now  some 
of  my  friends  asked  me,  why  I  did  not  give  some  ac- 
count of  my  travels  in  France.  The  reason  is  plain  ; 
intelligent  readers  had  seen  more  of  France'  than  I 
had.  You  might  have  liked  my  travels  in  France. 
and  THE  CLUB  might  have  liked  them  :  but,  upon 
the  whole,  there  would  have  been  more  ridicule  than 

good  produced  by  them."  Boswell.  "  I  cannot 
agree  with  you,  sir.  People  would  like  to  read  what 
yon    say    of  any    thing.      Suppose    a    face    has    been 

[minted  by  fifty  painters  before;  still  we  love  to  see 

it  done  by  Sir  .Joshua."  JOHNSON.  "True,  sir; 
but  Sir  Joshua  cannot   paint  a  face  when  he  has  not 


1  I  believe,  however,  I  shall  follow  my  own  opinion;  foi  th*'  world  has  shown 
a  very  Flattering  partiality  ti>  my  nrrituigs,  km  many  occasion! — Bo 
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time  to  look  on  it."  Boswell.  "  Sir,  a  sketch  of 
any  sort  by  him  is  valuable.  And,  sir,  to  talk  to 
you  in  your  own  style  (raising  my  voice,  and  shaking 
my  head),  you  should  have  given  us  your  travels  in 
France.  I  am  sure  I  am  right,  and  there 's  an  end 
on  7." 

I  said  to  him  that  it  was  certainly  true,  as  my 
friend  Dempster  had  observed  in  his  letter  to  me 
upon  the  subject,  that  a  great  part  of  what  was  in 
his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland" 
had  been  in  his  mind  before  he  left  London.  John- 
son. "  Why,  yes,  sir,  the  topicks  were ;  and  books 
of  travels  will  be  good  in  proportion  to  what  a  man 
has  previously  in  his  mind ;  his  knowing  what  to 
observe ;  his  power  of  contrasting  one  mode  of  life 
with  another.  As  the  Spanish  proverb  says,  *  He 
who  would  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
must  carry  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him.'  So 
it  is  in  travelling ;  a  man  must  carry  knowledge  with 
him,  if  he  would  bring  home  knowledge."  BoswrEEL. 
"  The  proverb,  I  suppose,  sir,  means,  he  must  carry 
a  large  stock  with  him  to  trade  with."  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir." 

It  was  a  delightful  day ;  as  we  walked  to  St.  Cle- 
ment's church,  I  again  remarked  that  Fleet-street 
was  the  most  cheerful  scene  in  the  world.  "  Fleet- 
street,"  said  I,  "  is  in  my  mind  more  delightful  than 
Tempc."  Johnson.  "  Ay,  sir,  but  let  it  be  com- 
pared with  Mull!" 

There  was  a  very  numerous  congregation  to-day  at 
St.  Clement's  church,  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  ob- 
served with  pleasure. 

And  now  I  am  to  give  a  pretty  full  account  of  one 
of  the  most  curious  incidents  in  Johnson's  life,  of 
which  he  himself  has  made  the  following  minute  on 
this  day  : 
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"  In  inv  return  from  church,  I  was  accosted  by  Edwards',  r 
an  old  fellow-collegian,  who  had  not  seen  me  since  IJ-l'  •'•  He  lV  f?*l 
knew  me,  and  asked  if]  remembered  one  Edwards;  I  did  not 
at  first  recollect  the  name,  but  gradually,  as  we  walked  along, 
recovered  it,  and  told  him  a  conversation  that  had  passed  at  an 
alehouse  between  us.  My  purpose  is  to  continue  our  acquaint- 
ance." 

It  was  in  Butcher-row  that  this  meeting  happened. 

Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  a  decent-looking,  elderly  man, 
in  gray  clothes,  and  a  wig  of  many  curls,  accosted 
.Johnson  with  familiar  confidence,  knowing  who  he 
was,  while  Johnson  returned  his  salutation  with  a 
courteous  formality,  as  to  a  stranger.  But  as  soon 
as  Edwards  had  brought  to  his  recollection  their 
having  been  at  Pembroke  College  together  nine-and- 
fortv  years  ago,  he  seemed  much  pleased,  asked  where 
he  lived,  and  said  he  should  be  glad  to  see  him  in 
Bolt-court.  EDWARDS.  "Ah,  sir!  we  are  old  men 
now."  JOHNSON  (who  never  liked  to  think  of  being 
old).  "  Don't  let  us  discourage  one  another."  Kd- 
w  Aims.  "  Why,  doctor,  you  look  stout  and  heart  v. 
I  am  happy  to  see  you  so;  for  the  newspapers  told 
us  you  were  very  ill."  Johnson.  "  Ay,  sir,  they 
are  always  telling  lies  of  us  oldfellows." 

Wishing  to  be  present  at  more  of  so  singular  a 
conversation  as  that  between  two  fellow-collegians, 
who  had  lived  forty  years  in  London  without  ever 
having  chanced  to  meet,  I  whispered  to  Mr.  Ed  wards 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  going  home,  and  that  he  had 
better  accompany  him  now.  So  Edwards  walked 
along  with  us,  I  eagerly  assisting  to  keep  up  the 
conversation.     Mr.  Edwards  informed  Dr.  Johnson 

•  [Olivet  Edwards  entered  at  Pembroke  College  only  in  June,  I T — - ' -  so  th.it 
he  and  Johnson  could  not  have  been  long  acquainted  —  Hall.] 

■'  [This  deliberate  assertion  of  Johnson,  th.u  he  had  no(  sun  Edwards  sina 
1729,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  derived  by  Dr.  Hall  bom  the  dates  in 
the  college  books,  thai  Johnson  did  not  return  to  Pembroke  <  allege  after 
Christinas,  l  "7 — I ' — an  Important  fact  in  his  early  history.  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p. 
17,  n l.n.j 
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that  he  had  practised  long  as  a  solicitor  in  Chancery, 
but  that  he  now  lived  in  the  country  upon  a  little 
farm,  about  sixty  acres,  just  by  Stevenage,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  that  he  came  to  London  (to  Barnard's 
Inn,  No.  6)  generally  twice  a  week.     Johnson  appear- 
ing to  be  in  a  reverie,  Mr.  Edwards  addressed  himself 
to  me,  and  expatiated  on  the  pleasure  of  living  in  the 
country.     Boswell.   "  I  have  no  notion  of  this,  sir. 
What  you  have  to  entertain  you  is,  I  think,  exhausted 
in  half  an  hour."     Edwards.  "  What !  don't  you 
love  to  have  hope  realised  ?    I  see  my  grass,  and  my 
corn,  and  my  trees  growing.     Now,  for  instance,  I 
am  curious  to  see  if  this  frost  has  not  nipped  my 
fruit  trees."     Johnson  (who  we  did  not  imagine 
was  attending).  "  You  find,  sir,  you  have  fears  as 
well  as  hopes."     So  well  did  he  see  the  whole,  when 
another  saw  but  the  half  of  a  subject1. 

When  we  got  to  Dr.  Johnson's  house,  and  were 
seated  in  his  library,  the  dialogue  went  on  admirably. 
Edwards.  "  Sir,  I  remember  you  would  not  let  us 
say  prodigious  at  college.  For  even  then,  sir  (turn- 
ing to  me),  he  was  delicate  in  language,  and  we  all 
feared  him  -."  Johnson  (to  Edwards).  "  From 
your  having  practised  the  I aw  long,  sir,  I  presume 
you  must  be  rich."  Edwards.  "  No,  sir;  I  got  a 
good  deal  of  money ;  but  I  had  a  number  of  poor 
relations  to  whom  I  gave  a  great  part  of  it."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  you  have  been  rich  in  the  most  valuable 
sense  of  the  word."  Edwards.  "  But  I  shall  not 
die  rich."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sure,  sir,  it  is  better 
to  live  rich  than  to  die  rich."  Edwards.  "  I  wish 
I  had  continued  at  college."     Johnson.   "Why  do 

1  [Nay,  not  bo.  The  question  raised  was  the  want  of  interest  in  a  country 
life;  and  the  fear  was,  therefore,  as  good  as  \hehope — Bd.] 

;  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  "  Sir,  they  respected  me  for  my  literature; 
and  yet  it  was  not  great  but  by  comparison.  Sir,  it  is  amazing  how  little  lite- 
rature tlicrc  is  in  the  world." — Hoswell. 
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you  vvisli  that,  sir?"  EDWARDS.  "  Because  I  think 
I  should  have  had  a  much  easier  life  than  mine  lias 
been.      I  should  have  been  a  parson,  and  had  a  good 

living,  like  Bloxam  '  and  several  others,  and  lived 
comfortably."  Johnson.  "Sir,  the  life  of  a  parson, 
of  a  conscientious  clergyman,  is  not  easy.  I  have 
always  considered  a  clergyman  as  the  father  of  a 
larger  family  than  he  is  able  to  maintain.  I  would 
rather  have  Chancery  suits  upon  my  hands  than  the 
cure  of  souls.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  envy  a  clergyman's 
life  as  an  easy  life,  nor  do  I  envy  the  clergyman  who 
makes  it  an  easy  life."  Here  taking  himself  up  all 
of  a  sudden,  he  exclaimed,  "  O  !  Mr.  Edwards,  I  '11 
convince  you  that  I  recollect  you.  Do  you  remember 
our  drinking  together  at  an  alehouse  near  Pembroke- 
gate?  At  that  time,  you  told  me  of  the  Eton  boy. 
who,  when  verses  on  our  Saviour's  turning  water  into 
wine  were  prescribed  as  an  exercise,  brought  up  a 
single  line,  which  was  highly  admired  : 

'  Vidit  et  erubuit  lympha  pudica  Deum2;' 

and  I  told  you  of  another  fine  line  in  '  Camden's 
Remains  ;'  an  eulogy  upon  one  of  our  kings,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  a  prince  of  equal  merit : 

'  Mira  cano,  Sol  occubuit,  nox  nulla  secuta  est.' " 


1  [Matthew  Bloxam  entered  at  Pembroke  College,  March  ■_'•">.  17-!';  M.A., 
July.  I7:«.'» — Hail.] 

■  This  line  baa  frequently  been  attributed  to  Dryden,  when  a  king's  scholar  nt 
Westminster.  Hut  neither  Eton  nor  Westminster  have  in  truth  any  claim  to  it. 
the  line  being  burrowed,  with  a  slight  change  as  .Mr.  Hindi,  v  lias  obs  rved  to 
11,.  ).  from  an  epigram  by  Richard  Crashaw,  which  was  published  in  his  M  Epi- 
grammata  Sacra,"  tirsi  printed  at  Cambridge,  without  the  authenr's  name,  in 
1634,  Bvo.     The  original  is  much  more  elegant  than  the  copy,  the  wat<.r  being 

1  ttie  word  on  which  the  point  of  the  epigram  turns,  being  reserved 
:  the  line: 

M  JOANN.   -'. 

Aqua  in  vinum  \ 

I'tidr  rubor  vestris  et  nun  sua  purpura  lvmphis  ? 

(jua-  rosa  mirantes  tarn  nova  mutat  aqu 
Numen,  convives,  praweni  agnoacite  numen, 

Nvmpha  pudua  Dxi    M  \idit,  et  nuf.uit." — Mat.ovf. 

M    2 
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Edwards.  "  You  are  a  philosopher,  Dr.  Johnson. 
I  have  tried  too  in  my  time  to  be  a  philosopher ;  but, 
I  don't  know  how,  cheerfulness  was  always  breaking 
in."  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Courte- 
nay,  Mr.  Malone,  and,  indeed,  all  the  eminent  men 
to  whom  I  have  mentioned  this,  have  thought  it  an 
exquisite  trait  of  character.  The  truth  is,  that  phi- 
losophy, like  religion,  is  too  generally  supposed  to  be 
hard  and  severe,  at  least  so  grave  as  to  exclude  all 
gaiety. 

Edwards.  "  I  have  been  twice  married,  doctor. 
You,  I  suppose,  have  never  known  what  it  was  to 
have  a  wife."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  have  known  what 
it  was  to  have  a  wife,  and  (in  a  solemn,  tender,  fal- 
tering tone)  I  have  known  what  it  was  to  lose  a  wife. 
It  had  almost  broke  my  heart." 

Edwards.  "  How  do  you  live,  sir?  For  my  part, 
I  must  have  my  regular  meals,  and  a  glass  of  good 
wine.  I  find  I  require  it."  Johnson.  "  I  now  drink 
no  wine,  sir.  Early  in  life  I  drank  wine ;  for  many 
years  I  drank  none.  I  then  for  some  years  drank  a 
great  deal."  EDWARDS.  "  Some  hogsheads,  I  war- 
rant you."  Johnson.  "  I  then  had  a  severe  illness, 
and  left  it  off,  and  I  have  never  begun  it  again.  I 
never  felt  any  difference  upon  myself  from  eating  one 
thing  rather  than  another,  nor  from  one  kind  of 
weather  rather  than  another.  There  are  people,  I 
believe,  who  feel  a  difference ;  but  I  am  not  one  of 
them.  And  as  to  regular  meals,  I  have  fasted  from 
the  Sunday's  dinner  to  the  Tuesday's  dinner  without 
any  inconvenience.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  eat  just 
as  one  is  hungry  :  but  a  man  who  is  in  business,  or  a 
man  who  has  a  family,  must  have  stated  meals.  I 
am  a  straggler.  I  may  leave  this  town  and  go  to 
Grand  Cairo,  without  being  missed  here,  or  observed 
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there."  Edwards.  "  Don't  you  eat  supper,  sir?" 
JOHNSON.  "  No,  sir."  Edwards.  "  For  my  part, 
now,  I  consider  supper  as  a  turnpike  through  which 
one  must  pass  in  order  to  get  to  bed  '." 

Johnson.  "  You  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Edwards. 
Lawyers  know  life  practically.  A  bookish  man 
should  always  have  them  to  converse  with.  They 
have  what  he  wants."  Edwards.  "  I  am  crown 
old  :  I  am  sixty-five."  Johnson.  "  I  shall  be  sixt\- 
eight  next  birth-day.  Come,  sir,  drink  water,  and 
put  in  for  a  hundred." 

Mr.  Edwards  mentioned  a  gentleman  -  who  had  left 
li is  whole  fortune  to  Pembroke  College.  Johnson. 
"  Whether  to  leave  one's  whole  fortune  to  a  college 
be  right,  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  I  would 
leave  the  interest  of  the  fortune  I  bequeathed  to  a 
college  to  my  relations  or  my  friends,  for  their  lives. 
It  is  the  same  thing  to  a  college,  which  is  a  per- 
manent society,  whether  it  gets  the  money  now  or 
twenty  years  hence;  and  I  would  wish  to  make  my 
relations  or  friends  feel  the  benefit  of  it." 

This  interview  confirmed  my  opinion  of  Johnson's 
most  humane  and  benevolent  heart.  His  cordial  and 
placid  behaviour  to  an  old  fellow  collegian,  a  man  so 
different  from  himself;  and  his  telling  him  that  he 
would  go  down  to  his  farm  and  visit  him,  showed  a 
kindness  of  disposition  very  rare  at  an  advanced  age. 
lie  observed,  "  how  wonderful  it  was  that  they  had 
both  been  in  London  forty  years,  without  having  ever 
once  met.  and  both  walkers  in  the  street  too'"  Mr. 
Edwards,   when    going  away,  again   recurred  to  his 

i  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  but  this  was  nay  own  suggestion,  though  it  is  trulj 
in  the  character  of  Bdwarda — Bobwj  i  i  ■ 

-  [This  musl  have  been  the  Rev.  James  Phippa,  who  had  been  .1  scholar  of 
Pembroke,  and  who,  in  177;i<  left  bis  estates  to  the  college  to  purchase  i 
lur  a  particular  foundation,  and  tor  other  purposes — II  \i  I  ,  ] 
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consciousness  of  senility,  and,  looking  full  in  Johnson's 
face,  said  to  him,  "You'll  find  in  Dr.  Young, 

'  O  my  coevals  !  remnants  oi'  yourselves.'  " 

Johnson  did  not  relish  this  at  all ;  but  shook  his  head 
with  impatience.  Edwards  walked  off  seemingly 
highly  pleased  with  the  honour  of  having  been  thus 
noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson.  When  he  was  gone,  I  said 
to  Johnson,  I  thought  him  but  a  weak  man.  John- 
son. "  Why,  yes,  sir.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  passed 
through  life  without  experience :  yet  I  would  rather 
have  him  with  me  than  a  more  sensible  man  who  will 
not  talk  readily.  This  man  is  always  willing  to  say 
what  he  has  to  say."  Yet  Dr.  Johnson  had  himself 
by  no  means  that  willingness  which  he  praised  so 
much,  and  I  think  so  justly:  for  who  has  not  felt 
the  painful  effect  of  the  dreary  void,  when  there  is 
a  total  silence  in  a  company,  for  any  length  of  time; 
or,  which  is  as  bad,  or  perhaps  worse,  when  the  con- 
versation is  with  difficulty  kept  up  by  a  perpetual 
effort? 

Johnson  once  observed  to  me,  "  Tom  Tyers  de- 
scribed me  the  best:  'Sir,'  said  he,  "  you  are  like  a 
ghost :  you  never  speak  till  you  are  spoken  to  '."3 

Mr.  Edwards  had  said  to  me  aside,  that  Dr.  John- 
son should  have  been  of  a  profession.  J  repeated  the 
remark  to  Johnson,  that  I  might  have  his  own  thoughts 
on  the  subject.  JOHNSON.  "Sir,  it  would  have 
been  better  that  I  had  been  of  a  profession.  I  ought 
to  have  been  a  lawyer."  Boswell.  "I  do  not  think, 
sir,  it  would  have  been  better,  for  we  should  not  have 
had  the  English  Dictionary."     JOHNSON.    "  I  kit  you 

would  have  had  Reports.'1     Boswell.  "Ay;  but 

there  would   not  have   been  another   who  could  have 

1  |  Here  followed   the  account  of  Mr.  Tyers,  now  transferred  to  v.  i.  p.  .'{((3. 
—En.  | 
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written  the  Dictionary.  There  have  been  many  iren 
good  judges.  Suppose  you  had  been  lord  chancellor; 
you  would  have  delivered  opinions  with  more  extent 
of  mind,  and  in  a  more  ornamented  manner,  than 
perhaps  any  chancellor  ever  did.  or  ever  will  do.  But, 
I  believe,  causes  have  been  as  judiciously  decided  as 
you  could  have  done."  Johnson.  '' Yes,  sir.  Property 
has  been  as  well  settled." 

Johnson,  however,  had  a  noble  ambition  floating 
in  his  mind,  and  had.  undoubtedly,  often  speculated 
on  the  possibility  of  his  supereminent  powers  being 
rewarded  in  this  great  and  liberal  country  by  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state.  Sir  William  Scott  in- 
forms me,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  late  Lord 
Lichfield,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  he  said  to  Johnson,  "What  a  pity  it  is,  sir, 
that  you  did  not  follow  the  profession  of  the  law  ' 
You  might  have  been  lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain, 
and  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage;  and  now 
that  the  title  of  Lichfield,  your  nativc>  city,  is  extinct. 
you  might  have  had  it."  Johnson,  upon  this,  seemed 
much  agitated  ;  and,  in  an  angry  tone,  exclaimed, 
"Why  will  you  vex  me  by  suggesting  this,  when  it 
is  too  late  ?" 

But  lie  did  not  repine  at  the  prosperity  of  others. 
The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Lelandtold  Mr.  Courtenay  that 

when  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  showed  Johnson  his  fine 
house   and    lands   near    Beaconsfield,   Johnson    coolly 

said,  "  Non  equidem  invideo;  miror  magis1" 

>  I  am  nut  entirely  without  suspicion  thai  Johnson  may  have  fell  a  little 
momentary  envy;  for  no  man  loved  the  good  tiling  of  this  life  better  than  ha 
did  ;  and  he  oonld  not  bul  lie  conscious  tint  he  deserved  a  much  larger  share  of 
them  than  be  ever  bad.  I  attempted  in  a  newspaper  to  comment  on  thi 
paasag  in  the  manner  of  W  azburton,  who  must  1 e  allowed  to  hai  •  shown  un- 
common ingenuity,  in  giving  to  any  autbour'a  text  whatever  meanii  g  In-  chose 
it  should  carry.  An  this  Imitation  ma]  amuse  my  readers,  I  shall  here  intro- 
duce it :  "No  saying  of  Db.  Johnson's  has  been  more  misunderstood  than 
Ins  applying  to M r.  Mi  bkb  when  he  iir>t  saw  him  at  Ins  Bne  place  al  Beacons. 
liihl,  Xon  equidem  Invideo;  mlror  mqgis.     These  two  celebrated  nun  had 
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Yet  no  man  had  a  higher  notion  of  the  dignity  of 
literature  than  Johnson,  ov  was  more  determined  in 
maintaining  the  respect  which  he  justly  considered  as 
due  to  it.  Of  this,  besides  the  general  tenor  of  his 
conduct  in  society,  some  characteristical  instances  may 
!>:•  mentioned. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  once  when  he 
dined  in  a  numerous  company  of  booksellers,  where 
the  room,  being  small,  the  head  of  the  table,  at  which 
he  sat,  was  almost  close  to  the  fire,  he  persevered  in 
suffering  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  from  the  heat, 
rather  than  quit  his  place,  and  let  one  of  them  sit 
above  him. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  diverting  simplicity,  complained 
one  day,  in  a  mixed  company,  of  Lord  Camden.  "  I 
met  him,"  said  he,  "  at  Lord  Clare's  l  house  in  the 
country,  and  he  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I 
had  been  an  ordinary  man/'  The  company  having 
laughed  heartily,  Johnson  stood  forth  in  defence  of 
his  friend.  "Nay,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "Dr.  Gold- 
smith is  in  the  right.  A  nobleman  ought  to  have 
made  up  to  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith  ;  and  I  think 
it  is  much  against  Lord  Camden  that  he  neglected 
him." 

Not  could  he  patiently  endure  to  hear,  that  such 
respect  as  he  thought  due  only  to  higher  intellectual 
qualities  should  be  bestowed  on  men  of  slighter, 
though  perhaps  more  amusing,  talents.     I  told  him, 


bwn  friends  for  many  yean  before  Mr.  Burke  entered  on  1 1 i •-.  parliamentary 

career.  They  were  both  writers,  both  members  of  The  Litkiiahy  "i.i  it; 
when,  therefore,  Dr.  Johnson  saw  .Mr.  llurkc  in  a  situation  so  much  more 
splendid  than  that  to  which  lie  himself  had  attained,  he  did  not  mean  to  express 
that  he  thought  it  a  disproportionate  prosperity;  hut  while  he,  as  a  philosopher, 
asserted  an  exemption  from  envy,  mm  equidem  invideo,  he  went  on  in  the  words 
of  ill'  |>oet,  miriir  maglt ;  thereby  signifying,  either  that  he  was  occupied  in 
admiring  what  he  was  glad  to  see,  <>r.  perhaps,  that,  considering  the  general 
lot  of  nun  ofsuperiour  abilities,  he  wondered  that  Fortune,  who  is  represented 

as  blind,  should,  in  this  instance,  have  linn  BO  just."  — BOSWEIL. 
'  [See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  12:<  ;/ Ed.  J 
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thai  one  morning,  when  I  went  to  breakfast  with 
Garrick,  who  was  very  vain  of  his  intimacy  with 
Lord  Camden,  he  accosted  me  thus :  "Pray  now, 
did  yon — did  you  meet  a  little  lawyer  turning  the 
corner,  eli  ?"  "  No,  sir,"  said  I.  "  Pray  what  do 
you  mean  by  the  question?"  "  Why,"  replied  Gar- 
rick, with  an  affected  indifference,  vet  as  if  standing1 
on  tip-toe,  "Lord  Camden  has  this  moment  left  me. 
We  have  had  a  long  walk  together."  Johnson. 
"  Well,  sir,  Garrick  talked  very  properly.  Lord 
Camden  was  a  little  lawyer  to  he  associating  so  fa- 
miliarly with  a  player." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed,  with  great  truth, 
that  Johnson  considered  Garrick  to  be  as  it  were  his 
property.  lie  would  allow  no  man  either  to  blame 
or  to  praise  Garrick  in  his  presence,  without  contra- 
dicting him  '. 

Having  fallen  into  a  very  serious  frame  of  mind, 
in  which  mutual  expressions  of  kindness  passed  be- 
tween us,  such  as  would  be  thought  too  vain  in  me 
to  repeat,  I  talked  with  regret  of  the  sad  inevitable 
certainty  that  one  of  us  must  survive  the  other. 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  that  is  an  affecting  considera- 
tion. I  remember  Swift,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Pope,  says,  4 1  intend  to  come  over,  that  we  may  meet 
once  more;  and  when  we  must  part,  it  is  what  hap- 
pens to  all  human  beings.'"  Boswell.  "The  hope 
that  we  shall  see  our  departed  friends  again  must 
support    the  mind."      Johnson.    "  Wh\ .  ves.  sir  '-'." 

'  [SirJtthoa  Reynold*  wrote  two  Dialogues,  in  illustration  of  this  position, 
in  the  firs!  of  which  Johnson  attack*  Garrick  in  opposition  t<>  sir  Joshua,  anil 
in  the  other  defknd*  him  against  Gibbon.  The;  were  originally  published  in 
a  periodica]  work,  but  are  preserved  in  Miss  Hawkins's  Memoirs,  v.  ii.  p.  Mo. 
Lord  Pamborough  has  obligingly  communicated  to  the  Editor  the  evidence  of 
tin'  late  Sir  George  Beaumont  (who  bad  received  copies  of  them  from  sir 
Joshua  himself),  both  of  their  authenticity  and  of  their  coned  imitation  of  John, 
son's  style  of  conversation,  and  the  Editor  has  therefore  given  them  ■  place  in 
the  Appendix  —  Hi>- 1 

'See  on  the  same  subject,  voL  u   i>   105 — Mai  oxi 
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Boswell.  '•  There  is  a  strange  unwillingness  to 
part  with  life,  independent  of  serious  fears  as  to 
futurity.  A  reverend  friend  of  ours  !  (naming  him) 
tells  me,  that  he  feels  an  uneasiness  at  the  thoughts 
of  leaving  his  house,  his  study,  his  books."  Johnson. 
"  This  is  foolish  in  *****  A  man  need  not  be  un- 
easy on  these  grounds :  for,  as  he  will  retain  his 
conciousness,  he  may  say  with  the  philosopher,  Omnia 
meet  mecum  porta:'  Boswell.  "  True,  sir :  we 
may  carry  our  books  in  our  heads ;  but  still  there  is 
something  painful  in  the  thought  of  leaving  for  ever 
what  has  given  us  pleasure.  I  remember,  many  years 
ago,  when  my  imagination  was  warm,  and  1  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  melancholy  mood,  it  distressed  nie 
to  think  of  going  into  a  state  of  being  in  which 
Shakspeare's  poetry  did  not  exist.  A  lady,  whom  1 
then  much  admired,  a  very  amiable  woman,  humoured 
my  fancy,  and  relieved  me  by  saying,  '  The  first 
thing  you  will  meet  with  in  the  other  world  will  be 
an  elegant  copy  of  Shakspeare's  works  presented  to 
you.'  "  Dr.  Johnson  smiled0  benignantly  at  this,  and 
did  not  appear  to  disapprove  of  the  notion. 
i'io/zi,  [Knowing  the  state  of  Dr.  Johnson's  nerves,  and 

p.  114.  L  & 

how  easily  they  were  affected,  Mrs.  Piozzi  forbore 
reading  in  a  new  magazine,  one  dav,  the  death  of  a 
Samuel  Johnson  who  expired  that  month ;  but  he, 
snatching  up  the  book,  saw  it  himself,  and,  con- 
trary to  her  expectation,  only  said,  "  Oh  !  I  hope 
death  will  now  be  glutted  with  Sam  Johnsons,  and 
let  me  alone  for  some  time  to  come  :  I  read  of  an- 
other namesake's  departure  last  week.'1] 

We   went   to  St.   Clement's  church    again  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  returned  and  drank  tea  and  coffee 


I  I)r.  Percy.— K I).] 
•  [Dr.  Johnson  might  well  smile  at  mch  ■  dtttrest  of  mind,  and  al  the  argu- 
ment by  which  it  was  relieved.— Ed.] 
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in  Mrs.  Williams's  room  ;  Mrs.  Desmoulins  doing  the 
honours  of  the  tea-table.  I  observed  that  he  would 
not  even  look  at  a  proof-sheet  of  his  "  Life  of  Waller" 
on  Good-Friday. 

Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  brought  a  book  on  agri- 
culture, which  was  printed,  and  was  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished1. It  was  a  very  strange  performance,  the  authour 
having  mixed  in  it  his  own  thoughts  upon  various 
topicks,  along  with  his  remarks  on  ploughing,  sowing, 
and  other  farming  operations.  He  seemed  to  be  an 
absurd  profane  fellow,  and  had  introduced  in  his  books 
many  sneers  at  religion,  with  equal  ignorance  and 
conceit.  Dr.  Johnson  permitted  rne  to  read  some 
passages  aloud.  One  was  that  he  resolved  to  work 
on  Sunday,  and  did  work,  but  lie  owned  he  frit  some 
weak  compunction  ;  and  he  had  this  very  curious  re- 
flection :  "  I  was  born  in  the  wilds  of  Christianity, 
and  the  briars  and  thorns  still  hang  about  me."  Dr. 
Johnson  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  ridiculous 
image,  yet  was  very  angry  at  the  fellow's  impiety. 
"  However,"  said  he,  'k  the  reviewers  will  make  him 
hang  himself."  He,  however,  observed,  "  that  formerly 
there  might  have  been  a  dispensation  obtained  for 
working  on  Sunday  in  the  time  of  harvest."  Indeed 
in  ritual  observances,  were  all  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion what  they  should  be,  and  what  many  of  them 
are.  such  a  power  might  be  wisely  and  safely  Lodged 
with  the  church. 

On  Saturday,  18th  April,  I  drank  tea  with  him, 
lie  praised  the  late  Mr.  Duncombe  \  of  Canterbury, 
as  a  pleasing  man.  **  He  used  to  come  to  me;  I  did 
not    seek   mueh   after  him.       Indeed    I    never   sought 

much  after  anj  body."     Boswell.  "  Lord  Orreryj 

I  suppose."      Johnson.     "No,    sir;    I    never    went 

1  [Marshall's  "  Minutes  of  Agriculture." — Ed.] 

'  William  Duncombe,  Esq.  He  married  the  sister  of  John  Hughes,  the 
poet;  mu  the  authour  of  two  tragedies,  and  other  ingenious  productions ;  and 
died  26th  Feb.  17<">!i,  aged  7!) M  kLONl 
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to  him  but  when  he  sent  for  me."  BoswELL. 
"Richardson?"  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir:  but  I  sought 
after  George  Psalmanazar  the  most.  I  used  to  go 
and  sit  with  him  at  an  alehouse  in  the  city." 
Piozzi,  [When  Mrs.  Piozzi  asked  Dr.  Johnson  who  was 
135.  '  the  best  man  he  had  ever  known?  "Psalmanazar" 
was  the  unexpected  reply.  He  said,  likewise,  "  that 
though  a  native  of  France,  as  his  friend  imagined, 
he  possessed  more  of  the  English  language  than  any 
other  foreigner  who  had  fallen  in  his  way."  Though 
there  was  much  esteem,  however,  there  was  I  believe 
but  little  confidence  between  them ;  they  conversed 
merely  about  general  topics,  religion  and  learning, 
of  which  both  were  undoubtedly  stupendous  ex- 
amples ;  and,  with  regard  to  true  Christian  per- 
fection, I  have  heard  Johnson  say,  "  That  George 
Psalmanazar's  piety,  penitence,  and  virtue,  exceeded 
almost  what  we  read  as  wonderful  even  in  the  lives 
of  saints." 

This  extraordinary  person  lived  and  died  at  a 
house  in  Old-street,  where  Dr.  Johnson  was  witness 
to  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  to  his  final  preference 
of  the  church  of  England,  after  having  studied,  dis- 
graced, and  adorned  so  many  modes  of  worship. 
The  name  he  went  by  was  not  supposed  by  his 
friend  to  be  that  of  his  family;  but  all  inquiries 
were  vain  ;  his  reasons  for  concealing  his  original 
were  penitentiary  ;  he  deserved  no  other  name  than 
that  of  the  Impostor,  lie  said.  Tliat  portion  of  the 
Universal  History  which  was  written  by  him  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  composed  with  peculiar  spirit; 
but  all  traces  of  the  wit  and  the  wanderer  were  pro- 
bably  worn  out  before  he  undertook  the  work.  His 
plOUS  and  patient  endurance  of  a  tedious  illness, 
ending  in  an  exemplary  death,  confirmed  the  strong 
impression  bis  merit  had  made  upon  the  mind  of 
Dr.  Johnson.] 
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[lie  had  never,  he  said,  seen  the  close  of  the  life  of  ,Iawk- 
any  one  that  he  wished  so  much  his  own  to  resemble,  p.  206. 
as  that  of  Psalmanazar,  for  its  purity  and  devotion. 
lie  told  many  anecdotes  of  him;  and  said,  he  was 
supposed,  by  his  accent,  to  have  been  a  Gascon;  but 
that  he  spoke  English  with  the  city  accent,  and  coarse 
enough.  He  for  some  years  spent  his  evenings  at 
a  publick-house  near  Old-street,  where  many  persons 
went  to  talk  with  him.  When  Dr.  Johnson  was  a>ked 
whether  he  ever  contradicted  Psalmanazar  ;  "  I  should 
as  soon,"  said  he,  "  have  thought  of  contradicting  a 
bishop :"  so  high  did  he  hold  his  character  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  When  he  was  asked  whether 
he  ever  mentioned  Formosa  before  him,  he  said,  "  he 
was  afraid  to  mention  even  China."] 

I  am  happy  to  mention  another  instance  which  I 
discovered  of  his  seeking  after  a  man  of  merit.  Soon 
after  the  Honourable  Haines  Harrington  had  pub- 
lished his  excellent  "  Observations  on  the  Statutes  V' 
Johnson  waited  on  that  worthy  and  learned  gen- 
tleman ;  and,  having  told  him  his  name,  courteously 
said,  "  I  have  read  your  book,  sir,  with  great  plea- 
sure, and  wish  to  be  better  known  to  you."  Thus 
began  an  acquaintance,  which  was  continued  with 
mutual  regard  as  long  as  Johnson  lived. 

Talking  of  a  recent  seditious  delinquent  \  he  said, 
"  They  should  set  him  in  the  pillory,  that  he  may  be 
punished  in  a  way  that  would  disgrace  \\\\\\."  I 
observed,  that    the  pillory  does    not    always   disgrace. 


1  iin.  I7<i<!-  The  worthy  authour  died  many  years  after  Johnson,  March  lit, 
liioo,  aged  about  74.  — Maloxe. 

j  [.Mr.  Home  Tooke,  who  had  been  in  the  preceding  July  convicted  of  a 
seditious  libel  The  sentence — pronounced  in  November,  1777  ivas  i  year's  im- 
prisonment, and  '_MKi/.  fine;  Imt  it  wenis  itrange  thai  Johnson  should,  in  April. 
I77'>-  have  spoken  contectttrally  of  a  sentence  passed  m\  months  before.  Per- 
haps ilu'  conversation  occurred  at  Ashbourn  in  tin-  preceding  autumn,  when  the 
sentence  was  a  subject  of  much  conjecture  ami  curiosity,  ami  that,  by  some  mis. 
take  in  arranging  lii--  notes,  .Mr.  Bosweli  lias  misplaced  it  hen — Ed.] 
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And  I  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  ',  who 
I  thought  was  not  dishonoured  by  it.  Johnson. 
"  Ay,  but  he  was,  sir.  He  could  not  mouth  and 
strut  as  he  used  to  do,  after  having  been  there. 
People  are  not  willing  to  ask  a  man  to  their  tables 
who  has  stood  in  the  pillory." 

The  gentleman  who  had  dined  with  us  at  Dr. 
Percy's  s  came  in.  Johnson  attacked  the  Americans 
with  intemperate  vehemence  of  abuse.  I  said  some- 
thing in  their  favour ;  and  added,  that  I  was  always 
sorry  when  he  talked  on  that  subject.  This,  it  seems, 
exasperated  him ;  though  he  said  nothing  at  the 
time.  The  cloud  was  charged  with  sulphureous  va- 
pour, which  was  afterwards  to  burst  in  thunder.  We 
talked  of  a  gentleman"  who  was  running  out  his  for- 
tune in  London  ;  and  I  said,  "  We  must  get  him  out 
of  it.  All  his  friends  must  quarrel  with  him,  and 
that  will  soon  drive  him  away."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  we  '11  send  you  to  him.  If  your  company  does 
not  drive  a  man  out  of  his  house,  nothing  will." 
This  was  a  horrible  shock,  for  which  there  was  no 
visible  cause.  I  afterwards  asked  him  why  he  had 
said  so  harsh  a  thing.  Johnson.  "  Because,  sir, 
you  made  me  angry  about  the  Americans."  Bos- 
wi.ll.  "But  why  did  you  not  take  your  revenge 
directly?"  Johnson  (smiling).  "  Because,  sir,  I 
had  nothing  ready.  A  man  cannot  strike  till  he  has 
his  weapons."  This  was  a  candid  and  pleasant  con- 
fession. 

1  [Probably  Dr.  Shebbeare.     [t  was  Shebbeare's  exposure  which  suggested 

the  witty  allusion  of  the  Heroick  Epittle, 

l»    -  envy  doubt?    Witness,  ye  thosen  train, 
Who  breathe  the  sweets  of  his  Saturnian  rci^n; 
Witness,  ye  Hills,  ye  Johnsons,  Scots,  Shebbeares, 

1 1  irk  to  my  tall,  for  totnt  ttfyOU  lime  cars  .'" 

his  ears  were  not  endangered  ;  indeed  he  was  so  favourably  treated,  being 
allowed  to  stand  "»/.and  not  in,  the  pillory,  and  to  have  certain  other  indulgences, 
that  the  sheriff  was  afterwards  prosecuted  for  partiality  towards  him — En.] 

131,  of  this  volume IinswM.t  . 

f  Mr.  Langton Ed.  | 
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lit'  showed  me  to-night  his  drawing-room,  very 
genteelly  fitted  up,  and  said,  Mrs.  Thrale  sneered 
when  I  talked  of  my  having  asked  yon  and  your  lady 
to  live  at  my  house.  1  was  obliged  to  tell  her  that 
you  would  be  in  as  respectable  a  situation  in  my 
house  as  in  hers.  "  Sir,  the  insolence  of  wealth  will 
creep  out."  Boswell.  "She  has  a  little  both  of 
the  insolence  of  wealth  and  the  conceit  of  parts." 
Johnson.  "The  insolence  of  wealth  is  a  wretched 
thing;  but  the  conceit  of  parts  has  some  foundation. 
To  be  sure,  it  should  not  be.  But  who  is  without 
it?"  Boswell.  "  Yourself,  sir."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  I  play  no  tricks  :  I  lay  no  traps."  Boswell. 
"  No,  sir.  You  are  six  feet  high,  and  you  only  do 
not  stoop." 

We  talked  of  the  numbers  of  people  that  some- 
times have  composed  the  household  of  great  families. 
I  mentioned  that  there  were  a  hundred  in  the  family 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Eglintoune's  father.  Dr.  John- 
son seeming  to  doubt  it,  I  began  to  enumerate;  "  Let 
us  see,  my  lord  and  my  lady,  two."  Johnson1.  "  Nay, 
sir,  if  you  are  to  count  by  twos,  you  may  be  long 
enough."  BOSWELL.  "  Well,  but  now  I  add  two 
sons  and  seven  daughters,  and  a  servant  for  each,  that 
will  make  twenty  ;  so  we  have  the  fifth  part  already." 
Johnson.  "  Very  true.  You  get  at  twenty  pretty 
readily  ;  but  you  will  not  so  easily  get  further  on. 
We  grow  to  five  feet  pretty  readily ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  grow  to  seven." 

[Ye-terday  ( 18th)  I  rose  late,  having  not  slept  ill.      Having  Prayen 

promised  a  dedication,  1  thought  it  accessary  '  to  write  ;  hut  for  vV  "Led. 
some  time  neither  wrote  nor  read.   Langton  came  in  and  talked. 

Alter  dinner  I  wrote.      At    tea    Boswell  came  in.      He  Staid  till 
Dear  twelve.] 

1  I  llo  means  that  if  it  had  not  been  in  performance  of  a  promise,  he  would 
nut  bave  done  any  worldly  business  on  Easter  eve.  What  the  dedication  was 
does  not  appear.— Ed.] 
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On  Sunday,  19th  April,  being  Easter-day,  after 
the  solemnities  of  the  festival  in  St.  Paul's  church,  I 
visited  him,  but  could  not  stay  to  dinner.  I  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have  the  arguments  for  Christianity 
always  in  readiness,  that  my  religious  faith  might  be 
as  firm  and  clear  as  any  proposition  whatever;  so  that 
I  need  not  be  under  the  least  uneasiness  when  it 
should  be  attacked.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  cannot 
answer  all  objections.  You  have  demonstration  for 
a  first  cause :  you  see  he  must  be  good  as  well  as 
powerful,  because  there  is  nothing  to  make  him  other- 
wise, and  goodness  of  itself  is  preferable.  Yet  you 
have  against  this,  what  is  very  certain,  the  unhap- 
piness  of  human  life.  This,  however,  gives  us  reason 
to  hope  for  a  future  state  of  compensation,  that  there 
may  be  a  perfect  system.  But  of  that  we  were  not 
sure  till  we  had  a  positive  revelation."  I  told  him 
that  his  "  Rasselas"  had  often  made  me  unhappy ; 
for  it  represented  the  misery  of  human  life  so  well, 
and  so  convincingly  to  a  thinking  mind,  that  if  at 
any  time  the  impression  wore  off,  and  I  felt  myself 
easy,  I  began  to  suspect  some  delusion. 

?*H*?  [[In  reviewing  my  time  from  Easter,  1777*  I  found  a  very 
p.  1^7,  melancholy  and  shameful  blank.  So  little  has  been  done,  that 
1C8.  days  and  months  are  without  any  trace.  My  health  has,  indeed, 
been  very  much  interrupted.  My  nights  have  been  commonly, 
not  only  restless,  but  painful  and  fatiguing.  My  respiration 
was  once  so  difficult,  that  an  asthma  Mas  suspected.  I  could 
not  walk,  but  with  great  difficulty,  from  Stowhill  to  Greenhill. 
Some  relaxation  of  my  breast  has  been  procured,  I  think,  by 
opium,  which,  though  it  never  gives  me  sleep,  frees  my  breast 
from  spa-in-. 

I  have  written  a  little  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  I  think 
with  all  my  usual  vigour.  I  have  made  sermons,  perhaps  as 
readily  ae  formerly.  My  memory  is  less  faithful  in  retaining 
names,  and,  I  am  afraid,  in  retaining  occurrences.  Of  this 
vacillation  and  vagrancy  of  mind,  I  impute  a  great  part  to  a 
fortuitous  and  unsettled  life,  and  therefore  purpose  to  spend 
in v  time  with  more  method.] 
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On  Monday,  20th  April,  I  found  him  at  home  in 
the  morning.  We  talked  of  a  gentleman  who  we 
apprehended  was  gradually  involving  his  circum- 
stances by  had  management1.  JOHNSON.  "Wasting 
a  fortune  is  evaporation  by  a  thousand  imperceptible 
means.  If  it  were  a  stream,  they  'd  stop  it.  You 
1 1 1 list  speak  to  him.  It  is  really  miserable.  Were 
he  a  gamester,  it  could  be  said  he  had  hopes  of  win- 
ning. Were  lie  a  bankrupt  in  trade,  he  might  have 
grown  rich ;  but  he  has  neither  spirit  to  spend,  nor 
resolution  to  spare.  He  does  not  spend  fast  enough 
to  have  pleasure  from  it.  He  has  the  crime  of  pro- 
digality, and  the  wretchedness  of  parsimony.  If  a 
man  is  killed  in  a  duel,  he  is  killed  as  many  a  one 
has  been  killed  ;  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to 
lie  down  and  die ;  to  bleed  to  death,  because  he  has 
not  fortitude  enough  to  sear  the  wound,  or  even  to 
stitch  it  up."  I  cannot  but  pause  a  moment  to  ad- 
mire the  fecundity  of  fancy,  and  choice  of  language, 
which  in  this  instance,  and,  indeed,  on  almost  all 
occasions,  he  displayed.  It  was  well  observed  by 
Dr.  Percy,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Dromore),  "The  con- 
versation of  Johnson  is  strong  and  clear,  and  may  be 
compared  to  an  antique  statue,  where  every  vein  and 
muscle  is  distinct  and  bold.  Ordinary  conversation 
resembles  an  inferiour  cast." 

On  Saturday,  H'Ah  April,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the  learned  Dr.  Musgrave  ■', 
Counsellor  Leland  of  Ireland,  son  to  the  historian, 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  and  some  more  ladies.  "The 
Project,"  a   new   poem,  was  read    to  the  company  1>\ 


1  [Mr.  Langton. —  Ed.  | 

■  Samuel  Muegrave,  M.  1>.   editor  of  the  Euripidea,  ami  authourof  "Dia- 
aartationa  on  die  Grecian  Mythology,"  &c   publuhed  in  L783,  after  bia  death, 

by  the  learned   .Mr.  Tyrwhitt MaLOVS.      [I  suppose  this  is  tin-  same  who 

was  made  RadclinVa  travelling  fellow  in   1 7" * ;« » .     He  waa  of  C  C.  C.     M     J 
1756.      B.  and  I).  M.   177.S.  —  H  am..] 
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Dr.  Musgrave.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  has  no  power. 
Were  it  not  for  the  well-known  names  with  which  it 
is  filled,  it  would  be  nothing :  the  names  carry  the 
poet,  not  the  poet  the  names."  Mcsgrave.  "A 
temporary  poem  always  entertains  us."  Johnson. 
"  So  does  an  account  of  the  criminals  hanged  yester- 
day entertain  us." 

He  proceeded ; — "  Demosthenes  Taylor,  as  he  was 
called  (that  is,  the  editor  of  Demosthenes),  was  the 
most  silent  man,  the  merest  statue  of  a  man,  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  once  dined  in  company  with  him, 
and  all  he  said  during  the  whole  time  was  no  more 
than  Richard.  How  a  man  should  say  only  Richard, 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  But  it  was  thus :  Dr. 
Douglas  was  talking  of  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  and  ascrib- 
ing to  him  something  that  was  written  by  Dr. 
Richard  Grey.  So,  to  correct  him,  Taylor  said, 
'  Richard:  " 

Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  in  a  high  flow  of  spirits,  ex- 
hibited some  lively  sallies  of  hyperbolical  compliment 
to  Johnson,  with  whom  she  had  been  long  acquainted, 
and  was  very  easy.  He  was  quick  in  catching  the 
manner  of  the  moment,  and  answered  her  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  the  hero  of  a  romance,  "  Madam,  you 
crown  me  with  unfading  laurels." 
Murph.  [Sitting  at  table  one  day  with  Mrs.  Cholmondeley, 
Jwj,  lje  took  hold  of  her  hand  in  the  middle  of  dinner, 
and  held  it  close  to  his  eye,  wondering  at  the  deli- 
cacy and  whiteness,  till,  with  a  smile,  she  asked, 
"  Will  he  give  it  to  me  again  when  he  has  done 
with  it?"] 

I  happened,  I  know  not  how,  to  say  that  a  pam- 
phlet meant  a  prose  piece.  Johnson.  "No,  sir.  A 
few  sheets  of  poetry  unbound  are  a  pamphlet ',  as 

1  Dr.  Johnson  is  hot  i  tr  set,  tnd  i^  supported  by  the  usage  of  pre- 
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much  as  a  few  sheets  of  prose."      MUSGRAVE.    "A 

pamphlet  may  be  understood  to  mean  a  poetical 
pieee  in  Westminster-hall,  that  is,  in  formal  lan- 
guage ;  but  in  common  language  it  is  understood  to 
mean  prose."  Johnson.  (And  here  was  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  his  knowing  clearly  and  tell- 
ing exactly  how  a  thing  is),  "  A  pamphlet  is  under- 
stood in  common  language  to  mean  prose,  only  from 
this,  that  there  is  so  much  more  prose  written  than 
poetry ;  as  when  we  say  a  book,  prose  is  understood 
for  the  same  reason,  though  a  book  may  as  well  be 
in  poetry  as  in  prose.  We  understand  what  is  most 
general,  and  we  name  what  is  less  frequent." 

We  talked  of  a  lady's  verses  on  Ireland.  Miss 
Reynolds.  "  Have  you  seen  them,  sir?"  John- 
son. "  No,  madam  ;  I  have  seen  a  translation  from 
Horace,  by  one  of  her  daughters.  She  showed  it 
me."  Miss  Reynolds.  "And  how  was  it.  sir?" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  very  well,  for  a  young  miss's 
verses  ;  that  is  to  say,  compared  with  excellence,  no- 
thing;  but  very  well,  for  the  person  who  wrote  them. 
I  am  vexed  at  being  shown  verses  in  that  manner." 
Miss  Reynolds.  "  But  if  they  should  be  good, 
\\li\  not  give  them  hearty  praise?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  madam,  because  1  have  not  then  got  the 
better  of  my  bad  humour  from  having  been  shown 
them.  Von  must  consider,  madam,  beforehand 
they  may  be  bad  as  well  as  good.  Nobody  lias  :i 
right  to  put  another  under  such  a  difficulty,  that  he 
must  either  hurt  the  person  by  telling  the  truth,  or 
hurt  himself  by  telling  what  is  not  true."  B<>sw  El  l .. 
"  A  man  often  shows  his  writings  to  people  of  emi- 
nence! to  obtain   from  them,  either   from   their  good- 

oeding  writers.  6o  in  Musaxnm  Delicis,  ;i  collection  of  poems,  8vo.  1656, 
(the  writer  is  speaking  >>t  Suckling's  plaj  entitled  Aglaura,  printed  in  folio  : 

'■  This  great  rolumii  <m<.  famphlei  n  sj  be  saida 
'ro  be  like  one,  that  hatn  more  hair  than  head." — !M  u  on  i 

N     2 
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nature,  or  from  their  not  being  able  to  tell  the  truth 
firmly,  a  commendation,  of  which  he  may  afterwards 
avail  himself."  Johnson.  "Very  true,  sir.  There- 
fore, the  man  who  is  asked  by  an  authour,  what  he 
thinks  of  his  work,  is  put  to  the  torture,  and  is  not 
obliged  to  speak  the  truth  ;  so  that  what  he  says  is 
not  considered  as  his  opinion  :  yet  he  has  said  it,  and 
cannot  retract  it ;  and  this  authour,  when  mankind 
are  hunting  him  with  a  canister  at  his  tail,  can  say, 
'  I  would  not  have  published,  had  not  Johnson,  or 
Reynolds,  or  Musgrave,  or  some  other  good  judge 
commended  the  work.'  Yet  I  consider  it  as  a  very 
difficult  question  in  conscience,  whether  one  should 
advise  a  man  not  to  publish  a  work,  if  profit  be  his 
object ;  for  the  man  may  say,  '  Had  it  not  been  for 
you,  I  should  have  had  the  money.'  Now  you  can- 
not be  sure ;  for  you  have  only  your  own  opinion, 
and  the  publick  may  think  very  differently."  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  "  You  must  upon  such  an 
occasion  have  two  judgments  ;  one  as  to  the  real 
value  of  the  work,  the  other  as  to  what  may  please 
the  general  taste  at  the  time."  Johnson.  "  But 
you  can  be  sure  of  neither  ;  and  therefore  I  should 
scruple  much  to  give  a  suppressive  vote.  Both 
Goldsmith's  comedies  were  once  refused  ;  his  first  by 
Garrick.  his  second  by  Column,  who  was  prevailed  on 
at  last  by  much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of  force,  to 
bring  it  on.  His  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  I  myself  did 
not  think  would  have  had  much  success.  It  was 
written  and  sold  to  a  bookseller  before  his  '  Traveller,' 
but  published  after;  so  little  expectation  had  the 
bookseller  from  it.  Had  it  been  sold  after  '  The  Tra- 
veller,1 he  might  have  had  twice  as  much  money  for 
it,  though  sixty  guineas  was  no  mean  price.  The 
bookseller  had  the  advantage  of  Goldsmith's  reputa- 
tion from  '  The  Traveller'  in  the  sale,  though  Gold- 
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smith  had  it  not  in  selling  the  copy."  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  "  The  Beggar's  Opera  affords  a  proof 
how  strangely  people  will  differ  in  opinion  about  a 
literary  performance.  Burke  thinks  it  has  no  merit." 
Johnson.  "  It  was  refused  by  one  of  the  houses; 
but  I  should  have  thought  it  would  succeed,  not 
from  any  great  excellence  in  the  writing,  but  from 
the  novelty,  and  the  general  spirit  and  gaiety  of  the 
piece,  which  keeps  the  audience  always  attentive,  and 
dismisses  them  in  good  humour." 

We  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  company.  Several  of  us  got 
round  Dr.  Johnson,  and  complained  that  he  would 
not  give  us  an  exact  catalogue  of  his  works,  that 
there  might  be  a  complete  edition.  He  smiled,  and 
evaded  our  entreaties.  That  he  intended  to  do  it,  I 
have  no  doubt,  because  I  have  heard  him  say  so  ;  and 
1  have  in  my  possession  an  imperfect  list,  fairly 
written  out,  which  he  entitles  Historia  Studiorum. 
I  once  got  from  one  of  his  friends  a  list,  which  there 
was  pretty  good  reason  to  suppose  was  accurate,  for 
it  was  written  down  in  his  presence  by  this  friend, 
who  enumerated  each  article  aloud,  and  had  some  of 
them  mentioned  to  him  by  Mr.  Levett,  in  concert 
with  whom  it  was  made  out ;  and  Johnson,  who 
heard  all  this,  did  not  contradict  it.  But  when  I 
showed  a  copy  of  this  list  to  him,  and  mentioned  the 
evidence  for  its  exactness,  he  laughed,  and  said,  "  1 
was  willing  to  let  them  go  on  as  they  pleased,  and 
never  interfered."  Upon  which  I  read  it  to  him, 
article  by  article,  and  got  him  positively  to  own  or 
refuse  ;  and  then,  having  obtained  certainty  so  tar,  I 
got  some  other  articles  confirmed  by  him  directly, 

and,  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  made  additions 
under  his  sanetion. 

His  friend,  Edward  Cave,  having  been  mentioned. 
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he  told  us,  "  Cave  used  to  sell  ten  thousand  of  '  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine;'  yet  such  was  then  his  mi- 
nute attention  and  anxiety  that  the  sale  should  not 
suffer  the  smallest  decrease,  that  he  would  name  a 
particular  person  who  lie  heard  had  talked  of  leaving 
off  the  Magazine,  and  would  say,  '  Let  us  have 
something  good  next  month."' 

It  was  observed,  that  avarice  was  inherent  in  some 
dispositions.  JOHNSON.  "  No  man  was  born  a  miser, 
because  no  man  was  born  to  possession.  Every  man 
is  born  cupidus — desirous  of  getting ;  but  not  avarus 
—  desirous  of  keeping."  BOSWELL.  "  I  have  heard 
old  Mr.  Sheridan  maintain,  with  much  ingenuity, 
that  a  complete  miser  is  a  happy  man :  a  miser  who 
gives  himself  wholly  to  the  one  passion  of  saving." 
Johnson.  "  That  is  flying  in  the  face  of  all  the 
world,  who  have  called  an  avaricious  man  a  miser, 
because  he  is  miserable.  No,  sir ;  a  man  who  both 
spends  and  saves  money  is  the  happiest  man,  because 
he  has  both  enjoyments." 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  bon-mots,  he 
quoted,  from  one  of  the  Ana,  an  exquisite  instance  of 
flattery  in  a  maid  of  honour  in  France,  who  being 
asked  by  the  queen  what  o'clock  it  was,  answered, 
"  What  your  majesty  pleases1."  He  admitted  that 
Mr.  Burke's  classical  pun-  upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  being 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob, 

it      j  "• numerisque  fertut 

Od.  2.  Lege  solu tis," 

■_'.-.. 

was  admirable  ;   and  though  he  was  strangely  unwill- 

1  [The  anecdote  is  told  in  "  Mtnagiana,"  vol.  iii.  p.  104,  but  not  ot'a  (imaU 
of  honour  "  nor  as  an  inatai  ceol  Hexquirite flattery."  "M.  dc  I  rzeaetail  chevalier 
(Thonneot  de  la  reine.  Cette  princease  lui  demands  on  jour  quelle  heureil  etait ; 
il  repondit,  '  M  ure  qu'il  plain  a  votre  maji  steV  "  Menage  tells  it 
as  a  pleasantry  of  M.  de  I'zcs;  but  M.  de  la  Bf  onnoye  aaya,  that  tbia  duke  was 
remarkable  for  na'i  U  and  blunders,  and  was  a  kind  of  />///!,  to  whom  the  wits 
of  the  court  used  to  attribute  all  manner  of  absurdities EDi  | 

•  [See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p-  269.— E»*] 
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ing  to  allow  to  that  extraordinary  man  the  talent  of 
wit1,  he  also  laughed  with  approbation  at  another  of 
his  playful  conceits  ;  which  was,  that  "  Horace  has  in 
one  line  given  a  description  of  a  good  desirable  ma- 
nour : 

•  Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique</?nc*v;'  j  gat>  j_ 

10G. 

that  is  to  say,  a  modus  as  to  the  tithes  and  certain 
fines. 

He  observed,  "  A  man  cannot  with  propriety  speak 
of  himself,  except  he  relates  simple  facts ;  as,  *  I  was 
at  Richmond  :'  or  what  depends  on  mensuration ;  as, 
'  I  am  six  feet  high.'  He  is  sure  he  has  been  at 
Richmond ;  he  is  sure  he  is  six  feet  high  ;  but  he 
cannot  be  sure  he  is  wise,  or  that  he  has  any  other 
excellence.  Then,  all  censure  of  a  man's  self  is  ob- 
lique praise.  It  is  in  order  to  show  how  much  he 
can  spare.  It  has  all  the  invidiousness  of  self-praise 
and  all  the  reproach  of  falsehood."  BOSWELL. 
"  Sometimes  it  may  proceed  from  a  man's  strong 
consciousness  of  his  faults  being  observed.  He  knows 
that  others  would  throw  him  down,  and  therefore  he 
had  better  lie  down  softly  of  his  own  accord." 

On  Tuesday,  April  28,  he  was  engaged  to  dine  at 
General  Paoli's,  where,  as  I  have  already  observed,  I 
was  still  entertained  in  elegant  hospitality,  and  with 
all  the  ease  and  comfort  of  a  home.  1  called  on  him, 
and    accompanied    him    in    a    hackney-coach.       We 

1  See  this  question  lull;,  investigated  in  the  notes  upon  the  "  Journal  of  a 
Tout  to  the  Hebrides,"  ante,  v.  ii.  p.  269,  el  leg.     And  here,  as  a  lawyer  mindful 

of  the  maxim  Siiuin  CUtqut  hiliitito,  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  that  the  addi- 
tional note,  beginning  with  "  1  find  since  the  former  edition,"  is  not  mine,  hut 
was  obligingly  furnished  by  Mr.  Malone,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  superintend  the 

press  while  I  was  in  Scotland,  and  the  lirst  part  of  tin  second  edition  was  printing. 
Ill'  would  not  allnw  me  to  ascrihe  it    to  its  proper  authour;    hut.  as  it    is  e\<(ui- 

sitely  acute  and  elegant,  I  take  this  opportunity,  without  his  knowledge,  to  do 

him  justice BOSW  ELL. 

-  This,  U  both    Mr.    Bindley  and    Or.    Kearney  ha\e   oltMIVCd    to   me.  is   the 

motto  to  '*An  [nquin  into  Customary  Estates  and  Tenant's  Rights,  &&;  with 
some  Considerations  tor  restraining  excessive  Fines"  by  Everard  Fleetwood, 
esq.  BvOi  1731.  1  In i  it  is.  probably,  a  mere  coincidence,  .Mr.  Burke,  perhaps, 
never  taw  that  pamphlel M  u  hm 
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stopped  first  at  the  bottom  of  Hedge-lane,  into  which 
he  went  to  leave  a  letter,  "  with  good  news  for  a 
poor  man  in  distress,"  as  he  told  me.  I  did  not 
question  him  particularly  as  to  this.  He  himself 
often  resembled  Lady  Bolingbroke's  lively  description 
of  Pope :  that  "  he  was  tin  politique  aux  choux  et 
aux  raves."  He  would  say,  "  I  dine  to-day  in  Gros- 
ven or- square;"  this  might  be  with  a  duke;  or,  per- 
haps, "  I  dine  to-day  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  ;" 
or,  "  A  gentleman  of  great  eminence  called  on  me 
yesterday."  He  loved  thus  to  keep  things  floating 
in  conjecture  :  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  est.  I 
believe  I  ventured  to  dissipate  the  cloud,  to  unveil 
the  mystery,  more  freely  and  frequently  than  any  of 
his  friends.  We  stopped  again  at  Wirgman's,  the 
well-known  toy-shop  in  St.  James's-street,  at  the 
corner  of  St.  James's-place,  to  which  he  had  been 
directed,  but  not  clearly,  for  he  searched  about 
some  time,  and  could  not  find  it  at  first ;  and  said, 
"  To  direct  one  only  to  a  corner  shop  is  toying  with 
one."  I  supposed  he  meant  this  as  a  play  upon 
the  word  toy ;  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  knew  him 
stoop  to  such  sport.  After  he  had  been  some  time 
in  the  shop,  he  sent  for  me  to  come  out  of  the  coach, 
and  help  him  to  choose  a  pair  of  silver  buckles,  as 
those  he  had  were  too  small.  Probably  this  alteration 
in  dress  had  been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  as- 
sociating with  whom,  his  external  appearance  was 
much  improved.  He  got  better  clothes ;  and  the 
dark  colour,  from  which  he  never  deviated,  was  en- 
livened by  metal  buttons.  His  wigs,  too,  were  much 
better;  and,  during  their  travels  in  France,  he  was 
furnished  with  a  Paris-made  wig,  of  handsome  con- 
Ed.  Btruction.  [In  general  his  wigs  were  very  shabby, 
and  their  fore  parts  were  burned  away  by  the  near 
approach  of  the  candle,  which  his  short-sightedness 
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rendered  necessary  in  reading.  At  Streatham,  Mr.  Ed# 
Thrale's  butler  had  always  a  better  wig  ready,  and  as 
Johnson  passed  from  the  drawing-room,  when  dinner 
was  announced,  the  servant  would  remove  the  ordi- 
nary wig,  and  replace  it  with  the  newer  one,  and 
this  ludicrous  ceremony  was  performed  every  day.] 
This  choosing  of  silver  buckles  was  a  negotiation  : 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not  have  the  ridiculous 
large  ones  now  in  fashion  ;  and  I  will  give  no  more 
than  a  guinea  for  a  pair,"  Such  Mere  the  principles 
of  the  business  ;  and,  after  some  examination,  he  was 
fitted.  As  we  drove  along,  I  found  him  in  a  talking 
humour,  of  which  I  availed  myself.  BOSWELL.  "I 
was  this  morning  in  Ridley's  shop,  sir;  and  was  told, 
that  the  collection  called  '  Jo/nisoniana  ' '  had  sold 
very  much."  Johnson.  "Yet  the  'Journey  to  the 
Hebrides'  has  not  had  a  great  sale-."  BOSWELL. 
"That  is  strange."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  for  in 
that  book  I  have  told  the  world  a  great  deal  that 
they  did  not  know  before." 

BOSWELL.  "  I  drank  chocolate,  sir,  this  morning 
with  Mr.  Eld  ;  and,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  found 
him  to  be  a  Staffordshire  whiff,  a  being  which  I  did 
not  believe  had  existed."  Johnson.  "Sir,  there  are 
rascals  in  all  countries."  BOSWELL.  "  Eld  said,  a 
tori/  was  a  creature  generated  between  a  non-juring 
parson  and  one's  grandmother."  Johnson.  ••And 
I  have  always  said,  the  first  whig  was  the  devil." 
BOSWELL,   "  lie  certainly  was.  sir.      The  devil  was 


1  [See  ante,  v.  iii.p.  318 Ed.] 

•  litre  In-  either  was  mistaken,  or  had  a  different  notion  of  an  extensive  sale 
from  what  is  generally  entertained  :  tor  the  facl  is,  thai  tour  thousand  copies  of 
thai  excellent  work  were  sola  wry  quickly.  A  now  edition  has  been  printed 
since  his  death,  besides  thai  in  the  collection  ofhii  works. — Boswei  i  .  An- 
other edition  has  been  printed  since  .Mr.  Boswei]  wrote  the  above,  besides  re- 
peated editions  in  the  general  collection  of  his  works  during  the  last  twenty 
years.     M  u  "\i  , 
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impatient  of  subordination  ;  he  was  the  first  who  re- 
sisted power : 

'  Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven."  " 

At  General  Paoli's  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Langton,  Marchese  Gherardi  of  Lombardy,  and  Mr. 
John  Spottiswoode  the  younger,  of  Spottiswoode  \  the 
solicitor.  At  this  time  fears  of  an  invasion  were  cir- 
culated ;  to  obviate  which  Mr.  Spottiswoode  observed, 
that  Mr.  Fraser,  the  engineer,  who  had  lately  come 
from  Dunkirk,  said,  that  the  French  had  the  same 
fears  of  us.  Johnson.  <;  It  is  thus  that  mutual  cow- 
ardice keeps  us  in  peace.  Were  one  half  of  mankind 
brave,  and  one  half  cowards,  the  brave  would  be 
always  beating  the  cowards.  Were  all  brave,  they 
would  lead  a  very  uneasy  life ;  all  would  be  conti- 
nually fighting :  but  being  all  cowards,  we  go  on 
Piozzi  verv  well."  [One  afternoon,  while  all  the  talk  was  of 
p.  63, 4.  this  apprehended  invasion,  he  said  most  pathetically, 
"  Alas  !  alas  !  how  this  unmeaning  stuff  spoils  all  my 
comfort  in  my  friends'  conversation  !  Will  the  people 
never  have  done  with  it ;  and  shall  I  never  hear  a 
sentence  again  without  the  French  in  it?  Here  is 
no  invasion  coming,  and  you  know  there  is  none. 
Let  such  vexatious  and  frivolous  talk  alone,  or  suffer 
it  at  least  to  teach  you  one  truth  ;  and  learn  by  this 
perpetual  echo  of  even  unapprehended  distress,  how 
historians  magnify  events  expected,  or  calamities  en- 
dured :  when  you  know  they  are  at  this  very  moment 
collecting  all  the  big  words  they  can  find,  in  which 
to  describe  a  consternation  never  felt,  for  a  misfor- 

1  In  the  phraseology  of  Scotland,  I  should  have  s.  id,  "Mr.  John  Spottis- 
woode the  younger,  of  that  ilk."  Johnson  knew  that  sense  of  the  word  very 
well,  and  baa  thus  explained  it  in  his  *'  Dictionary" — voce,  Ilk.  "It  also  sig- 
nifies 'the  same;1  as,  Mackintosh  of  thai  Uk,  denotes  a  gentleman  whose  sur- 
name and  the  title  of  his  estate  are  the  same." — BOSW]  I  I 
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tune  which  never  happened.  Among  all  your  lament-  &**&* 
ations,  who  eats  the  less?      Who  Bleeps  the  worse, 
for  one  general's  ill  success,  or  another's  capitulation  ? 
Oh,  pray  let  us  hear  no  more  of  it !"] 

We  talked  of  drinking  wine.  JOHNSON.  "  I  re- 
quire wine,  only  when  I  am  alone.  I  have  then  often 
wished  for  it,  and  often  taken  it."  Spottiswoode. 
"What,  byway  of  a  companion,  sir?"  Jonxsox. 
"  To  get  rid  of  myself,  to  send  myself  away.  Wine 
gives  great  pleasure ;  and  every  pleasure  is  of  itself 
a  good.  It  is  a  good,  unless  counterbalanced  by  evil. 
A  man  may  have  a  strong  reason  not  to  drink  wine  ; 
and  that  may  be  greater  than  the  pleasure.  Wine 
makes  a  man  better  pleased  with  himself.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  makes  him  more  pleasing  to  others.  Some- 
times it  does.  But  the  danger  is,  that  while  a  man  grows 
better  pleased  with  himself,  he  may  be  growing  less 
pleasing  to  others1.  Wine  gives  a  man  nothing.  It  nei- 
ther gives  him  knowledge  nor  wit ;  it  only  animates 
a  man,  and  enables  him  to  bring  out  what  a  dread  of 
the  company  has  repressed.  It  only  puts  in  motion 
what  has  been  locked  up  in  frost.  But  this  may  be 
good,  or  it  may  be  bad/'  Spottiswoode.  "  So,  sir, 
wine  is  a  key  which  opens  a  box  ;  but  this  box  may 
be  either  full  or  empty?"  Jonxsox.  "Nay,  sir, 
conversation  is  the  key  :  wine  is  a  pick-lock,  which 
forces  open  the  box,  and  injures  it.  A  man  should 
cultivate  his  mind  so  as  to  have  that  confidence  and 
readiness  without  wine,  which  wine  gives."  BOS- 
w  l.i. i..  "The  gnat  difficulty  of  resisting  wine  U 
fiom  benevolence.    For  instance,  a  good  worthy  man 

asks  you  to  taste  his  wine,  which    hi'  has  had  t\\cnt\ 

1  li  is  observed  in  "Waller's  Lire,"  in  the  "  Biographia  Britannic*,''  thai 
he  drank  only  water;  and  thai  while  Ik-  sal  inaeompanj  who  were  drinking 
win.',  ■•  he  bad  the  dezterit]  to  accommodaU  liis  discourse  to  the  pitch  «'t'  theirs 
as  it  tunk."  If  excess  in  drinking  be  meant,  the  remark  is  acutely  jus:,  itui 
surely,  a  moderate  use  of  wine  gives  ■  gaiety  o!  spirits  which  water-drinkers 

know  not BOBW  ELL. 
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years  in  his  cellar."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  all  this  notion 
about  benevolence  arises  from  a  man's  imagining 
himself  to  be  of  more  importance  to  others  than  he 
really  is.  They  don't  care  a  farthing  whether  he 
drinks  wine  or  not."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
"  Yes,  they  do  for  the  time."  Johnson.  "  For  the 
time  !  If  they  care  this  minute,  they  forget  it  the  next. 
And  as  for  the  good  worthy  man,  how  do  you  know 
he  is  good  and  worthy  ?  No  good  and  worthy  man 
will  insist  upon  another  man's  drinking  wine.  As 
to  the  wine  twenty  years  in  the  cellar, — of  ten  men, 
three  say  this,  merely  because  they  must  say  some- 
thing ;  three  are  telling  a  lie,  when  they  say  they 
have  had  the  wine  twenty  years  ; — three  Avould  rather 
save  the  wine ;  one,  perhaps,  cares.  I  allow  it  is 
something  to  please  one's  company ;  and  people  are 
always  pleased  with  those  who  partake  pleasure  with 
them.  But  after  a  man  has  brought  himself  to  re- 
linquish the  great  personal  pleasure  which  arises  from 
drinking  wine ',  any  other  consideration  is  a  trifle.  To 
please  others  by  drinking  wine,  is  something  only, 
if  there  be  nothing  against  it.  I  should,  however,  be 
sorry  to  offend  worthy  men  : 

•  (  ur>t  he  the  verse,  how  well  so  e'er  it  How, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  toe.' " 

Boswell.  "  Curst  be  the  spring,  the  water"  John- 
sox.  "  But  let  us  consider  what  a  sad  thing  it  would 
be,  if  we  were  obliged  to  drink  or  do  any  thing  else 
that  may  happen  to  be  agreeable  to  the  company 
where  we  are."  LaNGTON.  "  By  the  same  rule,  you 
must  join  with  a  gang  of  cut-purses."  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir;  but  yet  we  must  do  justice  to  wine;  we 
must  allow  it  the  power  it  possesses.   To  make  a  man 

1  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  |>.  71,  <*n<l  vol.  iii.  p,   KlJ.  —  Kj>.  | 
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pleased  with  himself,  let  ine  tell  you,  is  doing  a  very 
great  thing ; 

'  Si  patria?  volumus,  si  nobis  vivere  cari.'  " 

I  was  at  this  time  myself  a  water-drinker,  upon 
trial,  by  Johnson's  recommendation.  Johnson. 
"  Boswell  is  a  bolder  combatant  than  Sir  Joshua ;  he 
argues  for  wine  without  the  help  of  wine  ;  but  Sir 
Joshua  with  it."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  "But 
to  please  one's  company  is  a  strong  motive."  John- 
son (who,  from  drinking  only  water,  supposed  every 
body  who  drank  wine  to  be  elevated).  "  I  won't  argue 
any  more  with  you,  sir.  You  are  too  far  gone." 
Sir  Joshua.  u  I  should  have  thought  so  indeed,  sir, 
had  I  made  such  a  speech  as  you  have  now  done." 
Johnson  (drawing  himself  in,  and,  I  really  thought, 
blushing).  "  Nay,  don't  be  angry.  I  did  not  mean 
to  offend  you."  Sir  Joshua.  "  At  first  the  taste  of 
wine  was  disagreeable  to  me;  but  I  brought  myself 
to  drink  it,  that  I  might  be  like  other  people.  The 
pleasure  of  drinking  wine  is  so  connected  with  pleasing 
your  company,  that  altogether  there  is  something  of 
social  goodness  in  it."  Johnson.  '"Sir,  this  is  only 
Baying  the  same  thing  over  again."  Sir  Joshua. 
"No,  this  is  new.*"  Johnson.  ''You  put  it  in  new 
words,  but  it  is  an  old  thought.  This  is  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  wine,  it  makes  a  man  mistake  words 

for  thoughts."  Boswell.  "  1  think  it  is  a  new 
thought:  at  least  it  is  in  a  new  attitude"  John- 
son. "Nay,  sir,  it  is  only  in  a  new  coat  :  or  an  old 
coat  with  a  new  facing."  Then  laughing  heartily: 
"  It  is  the  old  dog  in  the  new  doublet.  Aii  extra- 
ordinary instance, however,  may  occur  where  a  man's 
patron  will  do  nothing  for  him,  unless  he  will  drink  : 
there  may  be  a  good  reason  for  drinking." 
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I  mentioned  a  nobleman  ',  who  I  believed  was 
really  uneasy,  if  his  company  would  not  drink  hard. 
Johnson.  "  That  is  from  having  had  people  about 
him  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  command." 
Boswell.  "  Supposing  I  should  be  tcte-a-U'te  with 
him  at  table?"  Johnson.  "Sir,  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  your  drinking  with  him,  than  his  being 
sober  with  you."  Boswell.  "  Why,  that  is  true ; 
for  it  would  do  him  less  hurt  to  be  sober,  than  it 
would  do  me  to  get  drunk."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir; 
and  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  one  would  not 
wish  to  sacrifice  himself  to  such  a  man.  If  he  must 
always  have  somebody  to  drink  with  him,  he  should 
buy  a  slave,  and  then  he  would  be  sure  to  have  it 
They  who  submit  to  drink  as  another  pleases,  make 
themselves  his  slaves."  Boswell.  "  But,  sir,  you 
will  surely  make  allowance  for  the  duty  of  hospitality. 
A  gentleman  who  loves  drinking,  comes  to  visit  me." 
Johnson.  "Sir,  a  man  knows  whom  he  visits;  he 
comes  to  the  table  of  a  sober  man."  Boswell.  "But, 
sir,  you  and  I  should  not  have  been  so  well  received 
in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  if  I  had  not  drunk 
with  our  worthy  friends.  Had  I  drunk  water  only 
as  you  did,  they  would  not  have  been  so  cordial." 
Johnson.  "  Sir  William  Temple  mentions,  that  in 
his  travels  through  the  Netherlands  he  had  two  or 
three  gentlemen  with  him  ;  and  when  a  bumper  was 
necessary,  he  put  it  on  them.  Were  I  to  travel  again 
through  the  islands,  I  would  have  Sir  Joshua  with 
me  to  take  the  bumpers."  Boswell,  "But,  sir, 
let  me  put  a  case.  Suppose  Sir  Joshua  should  take 
a  jaunt  into  Scotland  ;  he  does  me  the  honour  to  pay 
me  a  visit  at  my  house  in  the  country ;  I  am  over- 
joyed at  seeing  him  ;  we  are  quite  by  ourselves ;  shall 

1  |  Perhaps  Lord  Kellie.     Bm  f,»tr,  p.  20 En.] 
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I  unsociably  and  churlishly  let  him  sit  drinking  h\ 
himself?  No,  no,  my  dear  Sir  Joshua,  you  shall  not  be 
treated  so ;  I  will  take  a  bottle  with  you." 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Iludd1  being  mentioned:  Jon  \- 
SON.  "  Fifteen  years  ago  I  should  have  gone  to  see 
her."  Spottiswoode.  "Because  she  was  fifteen  years 
younger  ?"  Johnson.  "  No,  sir  ;  but  now  they  have 
a  trick  of  putting  every  thing  into  the  newspapers.'9 

He  begged  of  General  Paoli  to  repeat  one  of  the 
introductory  stanzas  of  the  first  book  of  Tasso's  "Je- 
rusalem," which  he  did,  and  then  Johnson  found 
fault  with  the  simile  of  sweetening  the  edges  of  a  cup 
for  a  child,  being  transferred  from  Lucretius  into  an 
epick  poem.  The  general  said  he  did  not  imagine 
Homer's  poetry  was  so  ancient  as  is  supposed,  be- 
cause he  ascribes  to  a  Greek  colony  circumstances  of 
refinement  not  found  in  Greece  itself  at  a  later  period. 
when  Thucydides  wrote.  Johnson.  "  I  recollect 
but  one  passage  quoted  by  Thucydides  from  Homer, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  copies  of  Homer's 
works;  I  am  for  the  antiquity  of  Homer,  and  think 
that  a  Grecian  colony  by  being  nearer  Persia  might 
be  more  refined  than  the  mother  country." 

On  Wednesday,  29th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Allan  Ramsay's,  where  were  Lord  Binning,  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  historian.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Boscawen  ,  widow  of  the  ad- 
miral, and  mother  of  the  present  Viseount  Falmouth; 

of  whom,  if  it  be  not  presumptuous  in  me  to  praise 

her,  I  would  say,  that  her  manners  are  the  most 
agreeable,  and  her  conversation  the  best,  of  an)  lady 
with  whom  I  ever  had  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted. 

1  [See  unit)  vol.  iii.  p.  :i.'57,  n Ed.] 

•  [Frances,  daughter  of  William  Evelyn  GlanviUe,  Esq.,  married  in  ITu  to 
Admiral  Boscawen.  They  were  the  parents  of  George  Evelyn,  third  Viscount 
Falmouth,  of  Prances,  married  to  the  Hon*  John  LeveaonGower,andof  Elisabeth, 
the  wii'r  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Beaufort.     Mr^.  Boscawen  died  in  1805.—  I 
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Before  Johnson  came  we  talked  a  good  deal  of  him. 
Ramsay  said,  he  had  always  found  him  a  very  polite 
man,  and  that  he  treated  him  with  great  respect, 
which  he  did  very  sincerely.  I  said,  I  worshipped 
him.  Robertson.  "  But  some  of  you  spoil  him  : 
you  should  not  worship  him  ;  you  should  worship  no 
man."  Boswele.  "  I  cannot  help  worshipping  him, 
he  is  so  much  superiour  to  other  men."  Robert- 
son. "  In  criticism,  and  in  wit  and  conversation,  he 
is  no  doubt  very  excellent ;  but  in  other  respects  he 
is  not  above  other  men :  he  will  believe  any  thing, 
and  will  strenuously  defend  the  most  minute  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  church  of  England." 
Boswele.  "  Believe  me,  Doctor,  you  are  much  mis- 
taken as  to  this  ;  for  when  you  talk  with  him  calmly 
in  private,  he  is  very  liberal  in  his  way  of  thinking." 
Robertson.  "  He  and  I  have  been  always  very 
gracious ;  the  first  time  I  met  him  was  one  evening 
at  Strahan's,  when  he  had  just  had  an  unlucky  alter- 
cation with  Adam  Smith  l,  to  whom  he  had  been  so 
rough,  that  Strahan,  after  Smith  was  gone,  had  re- 
monstrated with  him,  and  told  him  that  I  was  coming 
soon,  and  that  he  was  uneasy  to  think  that  he  might 
behave  in  the  same  manner  to  me.  '  No,  no,  sir, 
(said  Johnson),  I  warrant  you  Robertson  and  I  shall 
do  very  well.'  Accordingly  he  was  gentle  and  good 
humoured  and  courteous  with  me,  the  whole  evening; 
and  he  has  been  so  upon  every  occasion  that  we  have 
met  since.  I  have  often  said,  (laughing)  that  I  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  Smith  for  m\ 
good  reception."     BOSWELL.  "  His  power  of  reason- 


1  [The  Editor,  thinking  it  hardly  possible  that  Boswell  should  have  omitted 
;ill  mention  of  Adam  Smith  if  'Johnson  had  met  him  at  Glasgow,  almost  doubts 
whether  the  violent  scene  reported  to  have  taken  place  there  Uiuti  ,  v.  iii.  p.  Co) 
might  not,  in  fact,  have  been  that  which  occurred  at  Mr.  Strahan's,  in  London, 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Robertson.  It  is  clear,  that,  after  such  a  parting,  they  never 
could  have  met  in  society  again — En.] 
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ids  is  very  strong,  and  he  1ms  a  peculiar  ail  of 
drawing  characters,  which  is  as  rare  as  good  portrait 

painting."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  "He  is  un- 
doubtedly admirable  in  this :  but,  in  order  to  mark 
the  characters  which  he  draws,  lie  overcharges  them, 
and  gives  people  more  than  they  really  have,  whether 
of  good  or  bad." 

No  sooner  did  he,  of  whom  we  had  been  thus  talk- 
ing so  easily,  arrive,  than  we  were  all  as  quiet  as  a 
school  upon  the  entrance  of  the  head-master;  and 
we  very  soon  sat  down  to  a  table  covered  with  such 
variety  of  good  things,  as  contributed  not  a  little  to 
dispose  him  to  be  pleased. 

Ramsay.  "  I  am  old  enough  '  to  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  Pope.  His  poetry  was  highly  admired 
in  his  life-time,  more  a  great  deal  than  after  his  death." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  has  not  been  less  admired  since 
his  death;  no  authours  ever  had  so  much  fame  in 
their  own  life-time  as  Pope  and  Voltaire  ;  and  Pope's 
poetry  has  been  as  much  admired  since  his  death  as 
during  his  life  ;  it  has  only  not  been  as  much  talked 
of,  but  that  is  owing  to  its  being  now  more  distant. 
and  people  inning  other  writings  to  talk  of.  Virgil 
is  less  talked  of  than  Pope,  and  Homer  is  less  talked 
of  than  Virgil;  but  they  are  not  less  admired.  We 
must  read  what  the  world  reads  at  the  moment.  Il 
has  been  maintained  thai  this  Buperfetation,  this 
teeming  of  the  press  in  modern  times,  is  prejudicial 
to  good  literature,  because  it  obliges  us  to  read  so 
much  of  what  is  of  inferiour  value,  in  order  to  be  in 
the  fashion;  so  that  better  works  are  neglected  fof 
want  of  time,  because  a  man  will  have  more  grati- 
fication of  his  vanity  in  conversation, from  having  read 
modern  books,  than  from  having  read  the  best  works 


1  |  .Mr.  Ramu]  wm  jnd  ol  .'''li  iton'a  ige.-   Ed.  | 
VOL.  IV.  0 
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of  antiquity.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that  we 
have   now   more   knowledge  generally  diffused ;  all 

our  ladies  read  now,  which  is  a  great  extension. 
Modern  writers  are  the  moons  of  literature;  they 
shine  with  reflected  light,  with  light  borrowed  from 
the  ancients.  Greece  appears  to  me  to  be  the  foun- 
tain of  knowledge  ;  Rome  of  elegance."  Ramsay. 
"  I  suppose  Homer's  *  Iliad'  to  be  a  collection  of  pieces 
which  had  been  written  before  his  time.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  translation  of  it  in  poetical  prose,  like 
the  book  of  Ruth  or  Job."  Robertson.  "  Would 
you,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  are  a  master  of  the  English 
language,  but  try  your  hand  upon  a  part  of  it."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  you  would  not  read  it  without  the  pleasure 
of  verse  '.'' 

We  talked  of  antiquarian  researches.  Johnson. 
"  All  that  is  really  known  of  the  ancient  state  of 
Britain  is  contained  in  a  few  pages.  We  can  know 
no  more  than  what  the  old  writers  have  told  us ;  yet 
what  large  books  have  we  upon  it.  the  whole  of 
which,  excepting  such  parts  as  are  taken  from  those 
old  writers,  is  all  a  dream,  such  as  Whitaker's  '  Man- 
chester.' I  have  heard  Henry's  *  History  of  Britain' 
well  spoken  of;  1  am  told  it  is  carried  on  in  separate 
divisions,  as  the  civil,  the  military,  the  religious  hi- 
story ;  I  wish  much  to  have  one  branch  well  done,  and 
that  is  the  history  of  manners,  of  common  life." 
ROBERTSON.  "  Henry  should  have  applied  his  at- 
tention to  that  alone,  which  is  enough  for  any  man ; 
and  he  might  have  found  a  great  deal  scattered  in 
various  books,  had  he  read  solely  with  that  view. 
Henry  erred  in  not  selling  his  first  volume  at  a  mo- 

1  This  experiment,  which  Madame  Daciei  made  in  vain,  has  race  been  tried 
in  our  own  language,  by  the  editor  of  *  Ossian,"  and  we  must  either  thini  very 
meanly  of  hit  abilities,  or  allow  thai  Or.  Johnson  was  In  the  right     Ami  Mr. 

Cowper,  a  man  of  real  genius,  has   miserably  failed  in  his  blank  verse   transla- 
tion  Bosh i  i  i 
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derate  price  to  the  booksellers,  thai  they  might  have 
pushed  iiiiii  on  till  he  had  got  reputation.  I  sold  my 
1  History  of  Scotland'  at  a  moderate  price,  as  a  work 
by  which  the  booksellers  might  either  gain  or  not ; 
and  Cadell  has  told  me,  that  Miller  and  he  have  got 
six  thousand  pounds  by  it.  I  afterwards  received  a 
much  higher  price  for  my  writings.  An  authour 
should  sell  his  first  work  for  what  the  booksellers  will 
give,  till  it  shall  appear  whether  he  is  an  authour  of 
merit,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  purchase- 
money,  an  authour  who  pleases  the  publick." 

Dr.  Robertson  expatiated  on  the  character  of  a 
certain  nobleman  ' ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  strongest- 
minded  men  that  ever  Lived  ;  that  he  would  sit  in 
company  quite  sluggish,  while  there  was  nothing  to 
call  forth  his  intellectual  vigour;  but  the  moment 
that  any  important  subject  was  started,  for  instance 
how  this  country  is  to  be  defended  against  a  French 
invasion,  he  would  rouse  himself,  and  show  his  ex- 
traordinary talents  with  the  most  powerful  ability  and 
animation.  Johnson.  "  Vet  this  man  cut  his  own 
throat.  The  true  strong  and  sound  mind  is  the  mind 
that  can  embrace  equally  great  things  and  small. 
Now  I  am  told  the  King  of  Prussia  will  say  to  a 
servant,  'Bring  me  a  bottle  of  such  a  wine,  which 
came  in  such  a  year;  it  lies  in  such  a  corner  of  the 
cellars/  I  would  have  a  man  great  in  great  things, 
and  elegant  in  little  things."  He  said  to  me  after- 
wards, when  we  were  by  ourselves,  "  Robertson  was 
in  a  mighty  romantick  humour,  he  talked  of  one 
whom  he  did  not  know  ;  but  I  downed  him  with  the 
King  of  Prussia."  "  Yes.  sir,"  said  I,  M  youilirew 
a  bottle  at  his  head." 

An  ingenious  gentleman  was  mentioned,  concern- 
i  1  l-.M.l  (  live.— Eo.] 

o  3 
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iiig  whom  both  Robertson  and  Ramsay  agreed  thai 
he  had  a  constant  firmness  of  mind  ;  for  after  a  la- 
borious day,  and  amidst  a  multiplicity  of  cares  and 
anxieties,  he  would  sit  down  with  his  sisters  and  be 
quite  cheerful  and  good-humoured.  Such  a  disposi- 
tion, it  was  observed,  was  the  happy  gift  of  nature. 
Johnson.  "  I  do  not  think  so :  a  man  has  from 
nature  a  certain  portion  of  mind ;  the  use  he  makes 
of  it  depends  upon  his  own  free  will.  That  a  man 
has  always  the  same  firmness  of  mind,  I  do  not  say  : 
because  every  man  feels  his  mind  less  firm  at  one 
time  than  another ;  but  I  think,  a  man's  being  in  a 
good  or  bad  humour  depends  upon  his  will."  I,  how- 
ever, could  not  help  thinking  that  a  man's  humour  is 
often  uncontrollable  by  his  will. 

Johnson  harangued  against  drinking  wine.  "A 
man,"  said  he,  "  may  choose  whether  he  will  have 
abstemiousness  and  knowledge,  or  claret  and  igno- 
rance." Dr.  Robertson,  (who  is  very  companionable), 
was  beginning  to  dissent  as  to  the  proscription  of 
claret.  Johnson  (with  a  placid  smile).  "Nay,  sir, 
you  shall  not  differ  with  me  ;  as  I  have  said  that  the 
man  is  most  perfect  who  takes  in  the  most  things,  I 
am  for  knowledge  and  claret."  Robertson  (hold- 
ing a  glass  of  generous  claret  in  his  hand).  "  Sir,  I 
can  only  drink  your  health."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I 
should  be  sorry  if  you  should  be  ever  in  such  a  state 
as  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  more."  Robertson. 
"  Dr.  Johnson,  allow  me  to  say,  that  in  one  respect 
I  have  the  advantage  of  you  ;  when  you  were  in 
Scotland  you  would  not  come  to  hear  any  of  our 
preachers,  whereas,  when  I  am  here,  I  attend  your 
publick  worship  without  scruple,  and,  indeed,  with 
great  satisfaction.''  Johnson.  '-Why,  sir,  that  is 
not  so  extraordinary  :  the  King  of  Siara  sent  arabas- 
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Badors  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  but  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth sent  none  to  the  King  of  Siain  '." 

Here  my  friend  for  once  discovered  a  want  of  know- 
ledge or  forgetful  ness  ;  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth  did 
.send  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Siain  ',  and  the  Abbe 
CJioisi,  who  was  employed  in  it,  published  an  account 
of  it  in  two  volumes. 

Next  day,  Thursday,  April  30,1  found  him  at  home 
by  himself.  JOHNSON.  "  Well,  sir,  Ramsay  gave  us 
a  splendid  dinner.  I  love  Ramsay.  You  will  not  find 
a  man  in  whose  conversation  there  is  more  instruction, 
more  information,  and  more  elegance,  than  in  Ram- 
say's." BOSWELL.  "What  I  admire  in  Ramsay,  is 
his  continuing  to  be  so  young."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
yes,  sir,  it  is  to  be  admired.  1  value  myself  upon 
this,  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  old  man  in  my  con- 
versation '.  1  am  now  sixty-eight,  and  I  have  no 
more  of  it  than  at  twenty-eight."  BOSWELL.  "But, 
sir,  would  not  you  wish  to  know  old  age  ?  He  who 
is  never  an  old  man,  does  not  know  the  whole  of 
human  life ;  for  old  age  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  it." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  what  talk  is  this  ?"  Boswell. 
"  I  mean,  sir,  the  Sphinx's  description  of  it : — morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  I  would  know  night,  as  well 
as  morning  and  noon."  Johnson.  "  What,  sir,  would 
you  know  what  it  is  to  feel  the  evils  of  old  age?  Would 
you  have  the  gout  ?  Would  you  have  decrepitude?" 
Seeing  him  heated,  I  would  not  argue  any  farther  ; 
but  I  was  confident  that  I  was  in  the  right.   I  would, 

1  Mrs.   Piozzi  confidently  mentions  this  ;i»  having  passed  in   Bcotiaad 

Anecdotes,  |».  62 Bobw  i  i  i  . 

-  The  Abbe  de  Choisi  was  sent  by  Loois  XIV.  on  an  embassy  to  tin-  King 
of  siain  in  1683,  with  a  view,  ii  lias  been  said,  to  convert  the  king  of  die  coun- 
try to  Christianity — Mai  owe. 

j  [Johnson,  in  Ins  "  Meditations"  (April  -Jit,  mitr,  p.  171;),  congratulates  him- 
self on  writing  with  all  his  usual  vigour.  "  I  have  mail.'  htsmm,"  says  he, 
M  as  readily  as  formerly."  Probably,  those  which  were  left  Jbr  publication  l>y 
Dr.  Taylor,  ami  written,  perhaps  (or  some  of  them),  at  Ashbourne  in  the  pre* 
oeding  aunnnn.     Set  ante,  p.  32 — Ham..  | 
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in  duo  time,  be  a  Nestor,  an  elder  of  the  people;  and 
there  .should  be  some  difference  between  the  conversa- 
tion of  twenty-eight  and  sixty-eight l.  A  grave  pic- 
ture should  not  be  gay.  There  is  a  serene,  solemn, 
placid  old  age.  Johnson.  "  Mrs.  Thrale's  mother 
said  of  me  what  flattered  me  much.  A  clergyman  was 
complaining  of  want  of  society  in  the  country  where 
he  lived ;  and  said,  '  They  talk  of  runts,  (that  is, 
young  cows)'.  'Sir  (said  Mrs.  Salisbury),  Mr.  John- 
son would  learn  to  talk  of  runts;'  meaning  that  I  was 
a  man  who  would  make  the  most  of  my  situation, 
whatever  it  was."  He  added,  "  I  think  myself  a  very 
polite  man." 
V'-'T'h  [Johnson  expressed  a  similar  opinion  of  his  own 
politeness  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  and,  oddly  enough,  on  two 
particular  occasions,  in  which  the  want  of  that  quality 
seemed  remarkably  apparent.  Dr.  Johnson  delighted 
in  his  own  partiality  for  Oxford  ;  and  one  day,  at 
her  house,  entertained  five  members  of  the  other  uni- 
versity with  various  instances  of  the  superiority  of 
Oxford,  enumerating  the  gigantic  names  of  many 
men  whom  it  had  produced,  with  apparent  triumph. 
At  last  Mrs.  Thrale  said  to  him,  "  Why  there  hap- 
pens to  be  no  less  than  five  Cambridge  men  in  tlie 
loom  now."  "  I  did  not,"  said  he,  "  think  of  that 
till  you  told  me;  but  the  wolf  don't  count  the  sheep." 


■  Johnson  dear!)  meant  (what  the  author  has  often  elsewhere  mentioned), 
that  he  bad  none  of  ihe  listlessi  ess  <>t  old  age,  that  Ik-  had  the  same  activity  <uuL 
>  of  mind,  aa  formerly  ;  not  that  a  nan  of  sixty-eight  might  dance  in  a 
publick  assembly  with  as  much  propriety  as  he  could  at  twenty-eight.   His  con- 
on  being  the  product  o\  much  various  knowledge,    real  acuteness,  and 
extraordinary  wit,  was  equally  well  suited  to  every  period  of  life;  and  as  in 
!'h  ii  probably  did  not  exhibit  any  unbecoming  levity,  so  certainly  in  his 
later  yean  h  was  totally  free  from  the  garrulity  and  querulousness  of  old  age. — 
M  w  o  s  B. 

'  Such    is    the   Signification   of  this    word    in  Scotland,  and  it  should 
Wales.      (See   Skinnpl    in  V.)      But    the   heifers    of  Scotland    and  Wales,   when 
brought  io  England,  being  always  smaller  than  those  of  this  country,  thi 
/  /'/'/  has  acquiri  d  ■■  ■.  co  idai  \  a  heifer  dimi 

1  tin     in ;  i.i.  i  growth  of  that  animal;  and  in  thi 

l  .        bi i  in    Dictionary. —  Malone. 
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When  the  company  were  retired,  the  domestic  circle  Ho"ii 
happened  to  he  talking  of  Dr.  Barnard,  the  provost  (rf 

Eton,  who  died  about  that  time  ;  and  after  a  long  and 
just  eiiloginni  on  his  wit,  his  learning,  and  goodness 
of  heart, — Dr.  Johnson  said,  quite  seriously,  "  He  was 
the  only  man,  too,  that  did  justice  to  my  good  breed- 
ing ;  and  you  may  observe  that  I  am  well-bred  to  a  de- 
gree of  needless  scrupulosity.  No  man,"  continued  he, 
not  observing  the  amazement  of  his  hearers,  "  no  man 
is  so  cautious  not  to  interrupt  another  ;  no  man  thinks 
it  so  necessary  to  appear  attentive  when  others  are 
speaking;  no  man  so  steadily  refuses  preference  to 
himself,  or  so  willingly  bestows  it  on  another,  as  1  do; 
nobody  holds  so  strongly  as  I  do  the  necessity  of  cere- 
mony, and  the  ill  effects  which  follow  the  breach  of 
it:  yet  people  think  me  rude;  but  Barnard  did  me 
justice."  "  'Tis  pity,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  laughing, 
"  that  he  had  not  heard  you  compliment  the  Cam- 
bridge men  after  dinner  to-day  ' 

On  another  occasion,  he  had  been  professing  that  P-  l:,:' 
he  was  very  attentive  not  to  oll'end,  and  \v*r\ 
careful  to  maintain  the  ceremonies  of  life;  and 
had  told  Mr.  Thrale,  that  though  he  had  never 
sought  to  please  till  he  was  past  thirty,  considering 
the  matter  as  hopeless,  yet  he  had  been  always  stu- 
dious not  to  make  enemies,  by  apparent  preference 
of  himself.  It  happened,  that  this  curious  conversa- 
tion, of  which  Mrs.  Thrale  was  a  silent  auditiv- 
passed,  in  her  coach,  in  some  distant  province,  either 
Shropshire  or  Derbyshire ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over, 
Dr.  Johnson  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  little  book  am! 
was  reading,  when  a  gentleman,  of  no  small  distinction 
for  his  birth  and  elegance,  suddenly  rode  up  to  the 
carriage,  and  pa)  ing  them  all  his  proper  compliments, 
was  desirous  not  to  neglect  Dr.  Johnson;  but  observ- 
ing that  he  did  not  see  him  llim  g<  tttlj  OU  tb 
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Piomi,    shoulder.     "  Tis  Mr.  Cholmondley,"  said  Mr.  Thrale. 
p.  uoi). 

"  Well,  sir  !  and  what  if  it  is  Mr.  Cholmondley  !"  said 

the  other  sternly,  just  lifting  his  eyes  a  moment  from  his 

book,  and  returning-  to  it  again  with  renewed  avidity.} 

Ed-  [Miss  Reynolds  describes  these  points  of  Johnson's 

character  with  more  discrimination. 

Reyn.  «  That  Dr.  Johnson  possessed  the  essential  prin- 

ciples of  politeness  and  of  good  taste  (which  I  sup- 
pose are  the  same,  at  least  concomitant),  none  who 
knew  his  virtues  and  his  genius  will,  I  imagine,  be 
disposed  to  dispute.  But  why  they  remained  with 
him,  like  gold  in  the  ore,  unfashioned  and  unseen, 
except  in  his  literary  capacity,  no  person  that  I  know 
of  has  made  any  inquiry,  though  in  general  it  has 
been  spoken  of  as  an  unaccountable  inconsistency  in 
his  character.  Much,  too,  may  be  said  in  excuse  for 
an  apparent  asperity  of  manners  which  were,  at  times 
at  least,  the  natural  effect  of  those  inherent  mental 
infirmities  to  which  he  was  subject.  His  corporeal 
defects  also  contributed  largely  to  the  singularity  of 
his  manners ;  and  a  little  reflection  on  the  disqualify- 
ing influence  of  blindness  and  deafness  would  suggest 
many  apologies  for  Dr.  Johnson's  want  of  politeness. 
The  particular  instance  !  I  have  just  mentioned,  of 
his  inability  to  discriminate  the  features  of  any  one's 
face,  deserves  perhaps  more  than  any  other  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  wanting,  as  he  did,  the  aid 
of  those  intelligent  signs,  or  insinuations,  which  the 
countenance  displays  in  social  converse ;  and  which, 
in  their  slightest  degree,  influence  and  regulate  the 
manners  of  the  polite,  or  even  the  common  observer. 
And  to  liis  defective  hearing,  perhaps,  his  unaccom- 
modating manners  may  be  equally  ascribed,  which 
"<>i   only  precluded  him  from  the  perception  of  the 

1  [Aul,.  vol.  iii.  p.  286,  //.—  l.i.  | 
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expressive  tones  of  the  voice  of  others,  but  from  hear-  Kern- 
ing the  boisterous  sound  of  his  own:  and  nothing,  I 
believe,  more  conduced  to  fix  upon  his  character  the 
genera]  stigma  of  ill-breeding,  than  his  loud  impe- 
rious tone  of  voice,  which  apparently  heightened  the 
slightest  dissent  to  a  tone  of  harsh  reproof;  and,  with 
his  corresponding  aspect,  had  an  intimidating  influ- 
ence on  those  who  were  not  much  acquainted  with 
him,  and  excited  a  degree  of  resentment  which  his 
words  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  not  have  pro- 
voked. I  have  often  heard  him  on  such  occasions 
express  great  surprise,  that  what  he  had  said  could 
have  given  any  offence.  Under  such  disadvantages, 
it  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  Dr.  Johnson 
should  have  committed  many  blunders  and  absurdities, 
and  excited  surprise  and  resentment  in  company  ;  one 
in  particular  I  remember.  Being  in  company  with  Mr. 
Garrick  and  some  others,  who  were  unknown  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  was  saying  something  tending  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  character  or  of  the  works  of  a 
gentleman  present — 1  have  forgot  which  ;  on  which 
Mr.  Garrick  touched  his  foot  under  the  table,  but  he 
still  went  on,  and  Garrick,  much  alarmed,  touched 
him  a  second  time,  and,  I  believe,  the  third  ;  at  last 
Johnson  exclaimed,  '  David,  David,  is  it  you?  What 
makes  you  tread  on  my  toes  so?'  This  little  anec- 
dote, perhaps,  indicates  as  much  the  want  of  prudence 
in  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  want  of  sight.  But  had  he  at 
first  seen  Garrick* s  expressive  countenance,  and  (pro- 
bably) the  embarrassment  of  the  rest  of  the  company 
on  the  occasion,  it  doubtless  would  not  have  happened.*' 
"  It  were  also  much  to  be  wished,  in  justice  to  Dr. 
Johnson*S    character    for    good    manners,    that    many 

jocular  and  ironical  speeches  which  have  been  re- 
ported had  been  noted  as  smh,  for  the  information 
of  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  him.    Though 
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ly.vn.     he  was  fond  of  drawing  characters,  and  did  so  eon 

RecoiL  ~ 

a  wore,  to  the  delight  ot  all  who  heard  him,  1  cannot 
say  (though  he  said  he  loved  a  good  hater)  that  I 
ever  heard  him  draw  one  eon  odio."] 

Letters.  "DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

"[Thursday,]  30th  April,  177H. 
"  Since  I  was  fetched  away  from  Streatham,  the  journal  [of 
engagements]  stands  thus  : 

Saturday,  Sir  Joshua.  Thursday,  Old  Bailey  l. 

Sunday,  Mr.  Hoole.  Friday,  Club. 

Monday,  Lord  Lucan.  Saturday,  Sir  Joshua. 

Tuesday,  Gen.  Paoli.  Sunday,  Lady  Lucan. 

Wednesday,  Mr.  Ramsay. 
"  Monday.     Pray  let  it  be  Streatham,  and  very  early  ;  do, 
now,  let  it  be  very  early.     For  I  may  be  carried  away — just  like 
Ganymede  of  Troy. 

"  Do,  now,  let  me  know  whether  you  will  send  for  me — early 
— on  Monday.  But  take  some  care,  or  your  letter  will  not  come 
till  Tuesday." 

On  Saturday,  May  2,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  where  there  was  a  very  large 
company,  and  a  great  deal  of  conversation;  but, 
owing  to  some  circumstance  which  I  cannot  now  re- 
collect, I  have  no  record  of  any  part  of  it,  except  that 
there  were  several  people  there  by  no  means  of  the 
Johnsonian  school;  so  that  less  attention  was  paid 
to  him  than  usual,  which  put  him  out  of  humour : 
and    upon    some    imaginary   offence8    from    me,   he 

1  [There  is  a  dinner  given  at  theOld  Bailey  to  the  judges,  council,  and  a  few 
quests — perhaps  it  was  in  one  of  these  dinners  that  Johnson  was  invited. — .After 
tin'  foregoing  note  had  been  written,  the  Editor  learned  thai  the  venerable  Mr. 
(  hamberlairj  Clarke,  now  in  Ins  ninety-first  year,  remembers  i<>  have  taken 
Johnson  to  this  dinner,  lie  bi  log  then  sherifE  The  judges  were  l.kukstone 
ami  Eyre.     Mr.  Justice  Bl  , versed  with  Johnson  on  the  subject  of 

their  absent  t'ri  rt  Chambers — Ed.] 

'-'  [Lord  Wellesley  has  been  -  i  o  liging  as  in  give  the  Editor  the  following 

aunt  of  thee  Boswell,  one  day  at  Sir  Joshua's   table, 

chost    i"  pronounce  a  high-flown  oanegyric  on  the  wits  of  Quo  i 
anil  exclaimed,  '  How  delightful  it  must  have  been  to  hive  lived  iii  tht    ncicty 
of  Pope,  Switl  Gay,  and  Bolingbroke!     W  vty 

in  qui  days.'     Sin  Josui  \.   '  I   think     Mr.  Boswtll    you  in  i  lied 

n  your  grcal  friend    i  tation        fou  * 
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attacked  me  with  such  rudeness,  that  I  was  vexed 
and  angry,  because  it  gave  those  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enlarging  upon  his  supposed  ferocity,  and 

ill  treatment  of  his  best  friends.  I  was  so  much  hurt, 
and  had  my  pride  so  much  roused,  that  I  kept  away 
from  him  for  a  week  ;  and,  perhaps,  might  have  kept 
away  much  longer,  nay,  gone  to  Scotland  without 
seeing  him  again,  had  not  we  fortunately  met  and 
been  reconciled.  To  such  unhappy  chances  are  human 
friendships  liable. 

On  Friday,  May  8,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Lang- 
ton's.  I  was  reserved  and  silent,  which  I  suppose 
he  perceived,  and  might  recollect  the  cause.  After 
dinner,  when  Mr.  Langton  wras  called  out  of  the  room, 
and  we  were  by  ourselves,  he  drew  liis  cbail  near 
to  mine,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  conciliating  courtesy, 
"  Well,  how  have  you  done?"  BOSWELL.  "Sir.  you 
have  made  me  very  uneasy  by  your  behaviour  to  me 
when  we  were  last  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  You 
know,  my  dear  sir,  no  man  has  a  greater  respect  and 
affection  for  you,  or  would  sooner  go  to  the  end  of 
the  world  to  serve  you.  Now  to  treat  me  so — ."  He 
insisted  that  I  had  interrupted,  which  I  assured  him 
was  not  the  case;  and  proceeded — "  J5ut  why  treat 
me  so  before  people  who  neither  love  you  nor  me?" 
Johnson.  "  Well.  1  am  sorry  for  it.  1  '11  make  it 
up  to  you  twenty  different  ways,  as  you  please."  BOS- 
WELL.    "  I  said    to-day   to  Sir  Joshua,   when   he  ob- 

every  man  wishes  lor  preferment,  and  if  Boswell  bad  lived  in  those  days,  h< 
wonM  have  obtained  promotion.'  Sir  Joshua.  '  How  so,  sir?1  Johnson. 
'Sir,  be  would  have  had  a  lii;_;li  place  in  the  Dandad.1     This  Lord 

Wrllrslrv  lu  aril  from  .Mr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  who  received  it  from  .Mr.  Knight, 

on  the  authority  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  himself."  The  Editor,  howen  r,  rasp 
thai  this  is  Inn  another  version  of  the  repartee  of  the  tame  kind,  in  refcrcne 
tlu-  Dundad,  made  in  Sir  Joshua's  prt  m  nee,  though  not  at  Ins  house,  souk  \, 
befon  .  vol.  ii   [i.  .':»>).     Johnson's  playful  retort  seems  s,>  much  leas 

offensive  than  fifty  others,  thai  Boswcll  •■  idured  patiently, 

that  it  is  improbable  thai  he  should  ntcd  il  so  deeply.     Thi 

in  pa  ining  tit  1  M  !..» 

its  tnii  date,  anil  >nd  its  tm. 
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served  that  you  tossed  me  sometimes,  I  don't  care 
how  often,  or  how  high  lie  tosses  me,  v\hen  only 
friends  are  present,  for  then  I  fall  upon  soft  ground ; 
but  I  do  not  like  falling  on  stones,  which  is  the  case 
when  enemies  are  present.  I  think  this  a  pretty 
good  image,  sir."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  one  of  the 
happiest  I  have  ever  heard1." 

The  truth  is,  there  was  no  venom  in  the  wounds 
which  he  inflicted  at  any  time,  unless  they  were  irri- 
tated by  some  malignant  infusion  by  other  hands. 
We  were  instantly  as  cordial  again  as  ever,  and  joined 
in  hearty  laugh  at  some  ludicrous  but  innocent  pecu- 
liarities of  one  of  our  friends.  Boswell.  "Do  you 
think,  sir,  it  is  always  culpable  to  laugh  at  a  man  to 
his  face  ?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  that  depends  upon 
the  man  and  the  thing.  If  it  is  a  slight  man,  and  a 
slight  thing,  you  may  ;  for  you  take  nothing  valuable 
from  him." 

He  said,  "  I  read  yesterday  Dr.  Blair's  sermon  on 
devotion,  from  the  text  '  Cornelius,  a  devout  man.' 
His  doctrine  is  the  best  limited,  the  best  expressed  : 
there  is  the  most  warmth  without  fanaticism,  the  most 
rational  transport.  There  is  one  part  of  it  which  I 
disapprove,  and  I  'd  have  hiin  correct  it ;  which  is, 
that  '  he  who  does  not  feel  joy  in  religion  is  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  !'  there  are  many  good  men 
whose  fear  of  God  predominates  over  their  love.  It  may 
discourage.     It  was  rashly  said  \     A  noble  sermon  it 


1  [The  simplicity  with  which  Botwell  repeats  this  flattery,  without  seeing  that 
it  was  only  a  peace-offerings  is  very  characteristic  and  amusing. — Ed.] 

-'  |  The  passage  referred  to  is,  "  <)t  what  nature  must  that  man's  religion  be, 
who  profeuet  to  worship  God  and  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  yet  raises  his  thoughts 
towards  God  and  his  Saviour  without  any  warmth  of  gratitude  or  lint;  >  This 
i-.  not  the  man  whom    you   would    ehoose  for  your   bosom  frh nil,  or  whose  heart 

vou  would  expect  to  answer  with  reciprocal  warmth  to  yourt;  meh  a  person 
must  as  yet  be  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'" — Blair's  Sermons,  vol.  i. 
]>.  261.     Dr.  John-ou'    remark  is  certainly  just ;  and  it  may  be,  moreover,  ob> 

sored  that,  fi Clair's  expressions,  and  his  reference  i<>  human  friendships 

mill  affections,  he  might  be  understood  to  mean,  that  unless  we  leel  the  same  kind 
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is  indeed.    I  wish  Blair  would  come  over  to  the  church 
of  England." 

When  Mr.  Langton  returned  to  us,  the  "  flow  of 
talk  went  on."  An  eminent  authour  '  being  mentioned  : 
Johnson.  "He  is  not  a  pleasant  man.  I  lis  con- 
versation is  neither  instructive  nor  brilliant.  lie  does 
not  talk  as  if  impelled  by  any  fulness  of  knowledge 
or  vivacity  of  imagination.  His  conversation  is  like 
that  of  any  other  sensible  man.  He  talks  with  no 
wish  either  to  inform  or  to  hear,  but  only  because  he 
thinks  it  does  not  become to  sit  in  a  com- 
pany and  say  nothing." 

Mr.  Langton  having  repeated  the  anecdote  of  Ad- 
dison having  distinguished  between  his  powers  in 
conversation  and  in  writing,  by  saying  "  I  have  only 
ninepence  in  my  pocket ;  but  I  can  draw  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds;" — JOHNSON.  "He  had  not  that  retort 
ready,  sir;  he  had  prepared  it  before-hand."  LaNG- 
ton  (turning  to  me).  "  A  fine  surmise.  Set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief." 

Johnson  called  the  East  Indians  barbarians.  15os- 
WELL.  "You  will  except  the  Chinese,  sir?"  John- 
son. "No,  sir."  BOSWELL.  "  Have  they  not  arts  ?" 
Johnson.  "They  have  pottery."  BosWELL.  "What 
do  you  say  to  the  written  characters  of  their  language?" 
Johnson.  "Sir,  they  have  not  an  alphabet.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  form  what  all  other  nations 
have  formed."  BOSWELL.  "There  is  more  learning 
in  their  language  than  in  any  Other,  from  the  immense 
number  of  their  characters."  Johnson.  "  It  is  only 
more  difficult   from    its   rudeness;   as  there  is  more 


of  "  warmth"  and  affection  toward*  God  thai  we  do  towards  the  objects  of  human 
low,  we  are  far  from  the  kingdom  of  In-  wen— an  Idea  which  seems  t<>  countenance 
fanaticism,  ami  which  every  nber-minded  christian  feels  to  be  -\  men  play  on 
words ;  t'oi  ill.  Love  of  God  .nul  iii<'  love  of  one's  «ii<.'  .ind  {riend  are  certainly  not 
the  tame  passion. —  Ed.  | 
1  [Probably  Dr.  Robertson.—  Ed.] 
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labour  in  hewing  down  a  tree  with  a  stone  llian  with 
an  axe." 

He  said,  "  I  have  been  reading  Lord  Karnes's 
*  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man.'  In  treating  of 
severity  of  punishment,  he  mentions  that  of  Madame 
Lapouchin,  in  Russia,  but  he  does  not  give  it  fairly; 
for  I  have  looked  at  Chappe  U ' Auteroche.h'om  whom 
lie  has  taken  it.  He  stops  where  it  is  said  that  the 
spectators  thought  her  innocent,  and  leaves  out  what 
follows  ;  that  she  nevertheless  was  guilty.  Now  this 
is  being  as  culpable  as  one  can  conceive,  to  misre- 
present fact  in  a  book,  and  for  what  motive  ?  It  is 
like  one  of  those  lies  which  people  tell,  one  cannot 
see  why.  The  woman's  life  was  spared  ;  and  no 
punishment  was  too  great  for  the  favourite  of  an 
empress,  who  had  conspired  to  dethrone  her  mistress." 
BOSWELL.  "He  was  only  giving  a  picture  of  the 
lady  in  her  sufferings."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  don't 
endeavour  to  palliate  this.  Guilt  is  a  principal 
feature  in  the  picture.  Karnes  is  puzzled  with  n 
question  that  puzzled  me  when  I  was  a  very  young 
man.  Why  is  it  that  the  interest  of  money  is  lower, 
when  money  is  plentiful ;  for  five  pounds  has  the 
same  proportion  of  value  to  a  hundred  pounds  when 
money  is  plentiful,  as  when  it  is  scarce?  A  lady 
explained  it  to  me.  It  is  (said  she)  because  when 
money  is  plentiful  there  are  so  many  more  who  have 
money  to  lend,  that  they  bid  down  one  another. 
Many  have  then  a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  one  says — 
Take  mine  rather  than  another's,  and  you  shall  have 
it  at  four  per  cent*1      BOSWELL.  "  Does  Lord  Kaiiics 

decide  the  question  ?"  Johnson.  si  1  think  he  leaves 
it  as  he  found  it."  BOSWELL.  "This  must  have 
been  an  extraordinary  lady  who  instructed  you,  sir. 
May    1    ask    who    she     was?"       Johnson.     "Molly 
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Aston  ',  sir,  the  sister  of  those  ladies  with  whom  vou 

dined  ;it  Lichfield. 1  shall  beat  home  to-morrow." 

BOSWELL.  "Then  let  us  dine  by  ourselves  at  the 
Mitre,  to  keep  up  the  old  custom,  '  the  custom  of  the 
manor,'  custom  of  the  Mitre."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  so 
it  shall  be." 

[Dr.  Johnson  bad  however  an  avowed  and  scarcely  P'uaa, 
limited  partiality  for  all  who  bore  the  name  or  boasted 
the  alliance  of  an  Aston  or  a  Ilervey  ;  [but  above  all 
for  Miss  Mary  Aston,  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  his 
criticisms  on  Pope's  epitaphs,  as  a  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  elegance.]  And  when  Mr.  Thrale  once 
asked  him  which  had  been  the  happiest  period  of  his 
past  life?  he  replied,  it  was  that  year  in  which  he 
spent  one  whole  evening  with  Molly  Aston.  "That 
indeed,"'  said  he.  "  was  not  happiness,  it  was  rapture: 
but  the  thoughts  of  it  sweetened  the  whole  year.'' 
Mrs.  Pio/zi  observes,  that  the  evening  alluded  to  wa- 
not  passed  tcte-d-fc'tc,  but  in  a  select  company,  of 
which  the  present  Lord  Kilmorey  -'  was  one.  "  Molly, ' 
said   Dr.  Johnson,  "  was  a  beauty  and  a  scholar,  and 

1  Johnson  had  an  extraordinary  admiration  of  this  lady,  notwithstanding  sin 
ma  ;i  violent  whig.  In  answer  to  her  high-flown  speeches  for  liberty,  he  ail- 
dressed  to  her  the  following  epigram,  of  which  I  presume  t<>  offer  a  translation  : 

"Liber  ul  essi  velim,  Buasuti  pulchra  Maria, 
Ut  maneom  liber — pulchra  Maria,  vale!" 

Adieu,  Maria  !  since  you  \1  have  me  trie  : 
For,  who  beholds  thy  charms,  a  slave  must  be. 

A  correspondent  of  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  who  subscribes  himsell 
Si  km  i  - ,  to  \ilii  in  i  I  am  indi  hied  for  sen  ral  excellent  remarks,  observes,  ••  Tlu 
turn  of  Or.  Johnson's  lines  to  M  i^  A -ton,  whose  whig  principles  he  had  been 
combating,  appears  to  me  to  he  taken  from  an  ingenious  epigram  in  the  •  Me- 
nagiana,1  vol.  iii.  p,  376,  edit.  1716,  on  a  young  lady  who  appeared  al  .i  i 
querada,  hobillte  en  Jetuite,  during  the  fierce  contentions  of  the  followers  ol  Mo- 
linos  and  Janseniua  concerning  free-will  : 

••  <  )n  s'etonne  icl  que  ( laliste 
An  pris  Ih. dm  de  Moliniste. 
Puisque  cette  jeune  beauts 

(  >ti'  a  charm,  s.i  liberie 

N'est-ce  pas  une  Janseniste ?" — Boswell. 
i  [See  ante,  vol.  iii.  y>.  131,  "..  where  Lord  Kilmorey  should  have  been 
to  he  John,  the  tenth  viscount. —  Ki>.  | 
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Piozzi,  a  wit  and  a  whig;  and  she  talked  all  in  praise  of 
p'  12  '  liberty :  and  so  I  made  that  epigram  upon  her — She 
was  the  loveliest  creature  I  ever  saw  ! 

Mrs.  Piozzi  asked  him  what  his  wife  thought 
of  this  attachment?  "  She  was  jealous,  to  be  sure," 
said  he,  "  and  teased  me  sometimes,  when  I  would 
let  her;  and  one  day,  as  a  fortune-telling  gipsy 
passed  us,  when  we  were  walking  out  in  company 
with  two  or  three  friends  in  the  country,  she  made 
the  wench  look  at  my  hand,  but  soon  repented  her 
curiosity ;  for,  says  the  gipsy,  your  heart  is  divided, 
sir,  between  a  Betty  and  a  Molly :  Betty  loves  you 
best,  but  you  take  most  delight  in  Molly's  company : 
when  I  turned  about  to  laugh,  I  saw  my  wife  was 
crying.     Pretty  charmer  !  she  had  no  reason  !"] 

On  Saturday,  May  9,  we  fulfilled  our  purpose  of 
dining  by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  according  to  the 
old  custom.  There  was,  on  these  occasions,  a  little 
circumstance  of  kind  attention  to  Mrs.  Williams, 
which  must  not  be  omitted.  Before  coming  out, 
and  leaving;  her  to  dine  alone,  he  gave  her  her  choice 
of  a  chicken,  a  sweetbread,  or  any  other  little  nice 
thing,  which  was  carefully  sent  to  her  from  the  tavern 
ready  drest. 

Our  conversation  to-day.  I  know  not  how,  turned. 
I  think,  for  the  only  time  at  any  length,  during  our 
long  acquaintance,  upon  the  sensual  intercourse  be- 
tween the  sexes,  the  delight  of  which  he  ascribed 
chiefly  to  imagination.  "  Were  it  not  for  imagina- 
tion, sir,"  said  he,  "  a  man  would  be  as  happy  in  the 
arms  of  a  chambermaid  as  of  a  duchess.  But  such  is 
the  adventitious  charm  of  fancy,  that  we  find  men  who 
have  violated  the  best  principles  of  society,  and  ruined 
their  fame  and  their  fortune,  that  they  might  possess 
a  woman  of  rank."     It  would  not  be  proper  to  record 
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the  particulars  of  such  a  conversation  in  moments  of 
unreserved  frankness,  when  nobody  was  present  on 
whom  it  could  have  any  hurtful  effect.  That  subject, 
when  philosophically  treated,  may  surely  employ  the 
mind  in  a  curious  discussion,  and  as  innocently  as 
anatomy ;  provided  that  those  who  do  treat  it  keep 
clear  of  inflammatory  incentives. 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe," — we 
were  soon  engaged  in  very  different  speculation  ; 
humbly  and  reverently  considering  and  wondering  at 
the  universal  mystery  of  all  things,  as  our  imperfect 
faculties  can  now  judge  of  them.  "  There  are,"  said 
he,  "  innumerable  questions  to  which  the  inquisitive 
mind  can  in  this  state  receive  no  answer :  Why  do 
you  and  I  exist  ?  Why  was  this  world  created  ?  Since 
it  was  to  be  created,  why  was  it  not  created  sooner?" 

On  Sunday,  May  10,  I  supped  with  him  at  Mr. 
Hoole's,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  have  neglected 
the  memorial  of  this  evening,  so  as  to  remember  no 
more  of  it  than  two  particulars :  one  that  he  strenu- 
ously opposed  an  argument  by  Sir  Joshua,  that  virtue 
was  preferable  to  vice,  considering  this  life  only ;  and 
that  a  man  would  be  virtuous  were  it  only  to  preserve 
his  character ;  and  that  he  expressed  much  wonder 
at  the  curious  formation  of  the  bat,  a  mouse  with 
wings ;  saying,  that  it  was  almost  as  strange  a  thing 
in  physiology,  as  if  the  fabulous  dragon  could  be 
seen. 

On  Tuesday,  May  12,  I  waited  on  the  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  to  know  if  his  lordship  would  favour  Dr. 
Johnson  with  information  concerning  Pope,  whose 
Life  he  was  about  to  write.  Johnson  had  not  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  hopes  of  receiving  any  civility 
from  this  nobleman  ;  for  he  said  to  me,  when  I 
mentioned  Lord  Marchmont  as  one  who  could  tell 
him  a  great  deal  about  Pope, — "  Sir,  he  will  tell  me 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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nothing."  I  had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  his 
lordship,  and  applied  to  him  of  myself,  without  being 
commissioned  by  Johnson.  His  lordship  behaved  in 
the  most  polite  and  obliging  manner,  promised  to  tell 
all  he  recollected  about  Pope,  and  was  so  very  cour- 
teous as  to  say,  "  Tell  Dr.  Johnson  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  him,  and  am  ready  to  show  it  in  any  way 
I  can.  I  am  to  be  in  the  city  to-morrow,  and  will 
call  at  his  house  as  I  return."  His  lordship  however 
asked,  "  Will  he  w7rite  the  '  Lives  of  the  Poets'  im- 
partially ?  He  was  the  first  that  brought  whig  and 
tory  into  a  dictionary.  And  what  do  you  think  of 
the  definition  of  Excise  ?  Do  you  know  the  history  of 
his  aversion  to  the  word  transpire  ?"  Then  taking 
down  the  folio  Dictionary,  he  showed  it  with  this 
censure  on  its  secondary  sense :  '  To  escape  from  se- 
crecy to  notice  ;  a  sense  lately  innovated  from  France, 
without  necessity1.'  "The  truth  was,  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  who  left  the  Jacobites,  first  used  it ;  therefore 
it  was  to  be  condemned.  He  should  have  shown 
what  word  would  do  for  it,  if  it  was  unnecessary."' 
I  afterwards  put  the  question  to  Johnson :  "  Why, 
sir,"  said  he,  "get abroad."  Boswell.  "That,  sir, 
IS  using  two  words."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is  no 
end  to  this.  You  may  as  well  insist  to  have  a  word 
for  old  age."  Boswell.  "  Well,  sir,  senecfas" 
JOHNSON.  "  Nay,  sir,  to  insist  always  that  there 
should  he  one  word  to  express  a  thing  in  English, 
because  there  is  one  in  another  language,  is  to  change 
the  language." 


•  [Few  words,  however,  of  modern  introduction  have  had  greater  succec 
this — for  it  is  not  only  in  general,  hut  even  in  vulgar  use.     Johnson's  awkward 
substitute  of  ug  t  abroad?'  do.-s  not  seem  to  express  exa  :tly  the  sarn  •  weaning: 
a  secret  may  pri  abroad  hy  design,  by  accident,  I  I  confidence;  but  it 

is  sai'l  •                   when  it  l>  comes  known  by  small  indirect  circumstances — by 
symptoms — by  inferences.     It  is  now  often  used  in  the  direct 
abroad.'1''  but,  as  appears  toth.  editor,  incorrectly El 
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I  availed  myself  of  lliis  opportunity  to  hear  from 

his  lordship  many  particulars  both  of  Pope  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  which  I  have  in  writing. 

I  proposed  to  Lord  Marchmont,  that  he  should  re- 
vise Johnson's  Life  of  Pope  :  "  So,"  said  his  lordship, 
"you  would  put  me  in  a  dangerous  situation.  You 
know  he  knocked  down  Osborne,  the  bookseller1." 

Elated  with  the  success  of  my  spontaneous  ex- 
ertion to  procure  material  and  respectable  aid  to  John- 
son for  his  very  favourite  work,  "  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  I  hastened  down  to  Mr.  Thrale's,  at  Strea- 
tharn,  where  he  now  was,  that  I  might  ensure  his 
being  at  home  next  day;  and  after  dinner,  when  I 
thought  he  would  receive  the  good  news  in  the  best 
humour,  I  announced  it  eagerly:  "  I  have  been  ai 
work  for  you  to-day,  sir.  I  have  been  with  Lord 
Marchmont.  He  bade  me  tell  you  he  has  a  great 
respect  for  you,  and  will  call  on  you  to-morrow  al 
one  o'clock,  and  communicate  all  he  knows  about 
Pope/1  Here  I  paused,  in  full  expectation  that  he 
would  be  pleased  with  this  intelligence,  would  praise 
my  active  merit,  and  would  be  alert  to  embrace  such 
an  oiler  from  a  nobleman.  But  whether  I  had  shown 
an  over-exultation,  which  provoked  his  spleefl  ;  or 
whether  he  was  seized  with  a  suspicion  that  1  had 
obtruded  him  on  Lord  Marchmont,  and  humbled  him 
too  much  ;  or  whether  there  was  any  thing  more  than 
an  unlucky  lit  of  ill-humour,  1  know  not;  but  to  my 
surprise  the  result  was, —  Johnson.  "  I  shall  not  lie 
in  town  to-morrow.  I  don't  care  to  know  about 
Pope."  MRS.  THRALE:  (surprised  as  I  was,  and  a 
little  angry).  "  I  suppose, sir,  Mr.  Boswell  thought. 
thai  as  you  are  to  write  Pope's  Life,  you  would  wish 
to  know  about  him."    Johnson.  "Wish!  wh)  yes 

i  [Sea  i  .-,.  vol.  '•  p.  129 — Ed,  I 
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If  it  rained  knowledge,  I  'd  hold  out  my  hand  ;  but  I 
would  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  go  in  quest  of 
it."  There  was  no  arguing  with  him  at  the  moment. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  said,  "  Lord  Marchmont 
will  call  on  me,  and  then  I  shall  call  on  Lord  March- 
mont." Mrs.  Thrale  was  uneasy  at  his  unaccount- 
able '  caprice ;  and  told  me,  that  if  I  did  not  take 
care  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between  Lord  March- 
mont and  him,  it  would  never  take  place,  which  would 
be  a  great  pity.  I  sent  a  card  to  his  lordship,  to  be 
left  at  Johnson's  house,  acquainting  him,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  could  not  be  in  town  next  day,  but  would 
do  himself  the  honour  of  waiting  on  him  at  another 
time.  I  give  this  account  fairly,  as  a  specimen  of 
that  unhappy  temper  with  which  this  great  and  good 
man  had  occasionally  to  struggle,  from  something 
morbid  in  his  constitution.  Let  the  most  censorious 
of  my  readers  suppose  himself  to  have  a  violent  fit  of 
the  toothach  or  to  have  received  a  severe  stroke  on 
the  shin-bone,  and  when  in  Bach  a  state  to  be  asked 
a  question  ;  and  if  he  has  any  candour,  he  will  not 
be  surprised  at  the  answers  which  Johnson  sometimes 
gave  in  moments  of  irritation,  which,  let  me  assure 
them,  is  exquisitely  painful.  But  it  must  not  be 
erroneously  supposed  that  he  was,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, careless  concerning  any  work  which  he  under- 
took, or  that  lie  was  generally  thus  peevish.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  following  year  he  had  a  wry 
agreeable  interview  with  Lord  Marchmont  at  his 
lordship's  house  ;  and  this  very  afternoon  he  soon 
forgot  any  1'ivt fulness,  and  fell  into  conversation  as 
usual. 

I  mentioned   a  reflection  having  been  thrown  out 

1  |  Not  quite  <o  unaccountable  as  .Mr.  Boswell  seems  to  think.  Hit  inter- 
vention in  this  affair,  unsolicited  and  unauthorized,  exhibits  the  buttling  vanity 
of  his  own  character,  and  Johnson  very  judiciously  declii  ed  being  dragged  before 
l,orcl  Marchmont  by  so  headlong  a  master  of  the  ceremonies Ed.  | 
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against  four  peers  for  having  presumed  to  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  opinion  of  tin*  twelve  judges,  in  a 

cause  in  the  house  of  lords,  as  if  that  were  indecent. 
Johnson.  "Sir,  there  is  no  ground  for  censure.  The 
peers  are  judges  themselves:  and  supposing  them 
really  to  he  of  a  different  opinion,  they  might  from 
duty  be  in  opposition  to  the  judges,  who  were  there 
only  to  be  consulted." 

In  this  observation  I  fully  concurred  with  him; 
for,  unquestionably,  all  the  peers  are  vested  with  the 
highest  judicial  powers  ;  and  when  they  are  confident 
that  they  understand  a  cause,  are  not  obliged,  nay, 
ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary 
law  judges,  or  even  in  that  of  those  who  from  their 
studies  and  experience  are  called  the  law  lords.  I 
consider  the  peers  in  general  as  I  do  a  jury,  who 
ought  to  listen  with  respectful  attention  to  the  sages 
of  the  law ;  but  if,  after  hearing  them,  they  have  a 
firm  opinion  of  their  own.  arc  hound,  as  honest  men, 
to  decide  accordingly.  Xor  is  it  so  difficult  for  them 
to  understand  even  law  questions  as  is  generally 
thought,  provided  they  will  bestow  sufficient  attention 
upon  them.  1  "his  observation  was  made  by  my  ho- 
noured relation  the  late  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  camps  and  courts;  yet  assured  me,  that  he 
could  form  a  clear  opinion  upon  most  of  the  causes 
that  came  before  the  house  of  lords,  "  as  they  were 
mi  well  enucleated  iu  the  Cases."' 

Airs.  Thrale  told  us,  that  a  curious  clergyman  of 
our  acquaintance  had  discovered  a  licentious  stanza, 
which  Pope  had  originally  in  bis  "  Universal  Prayer," 
before  the  stanza, 

"  What  conscience  dictates  t<>  be  done, 

Or  warns  us  not  to  <!","  <V  < 

It  was  I  his  : 
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"  Can  sins  of  moment  claim  the  rod 
Of  everlasting  fires  ? 
And  that  offend  givat  Nature's  God 
Which  Nature's  self  inspires  ?" 


and  that  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  "  it  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  Guarini."  There  are,  indeed,  in  Pastor 
Fido,  many  such  flimsy  superficial  reasonings  as  that 
in  the  last  two  lines  of  this  stanza. 

BOSWELL.  "In  that  stanza  of  Pope's,  *  rod  of 
fires'1  is  certainly  a  bad  metaphor."  Mrs.  Thrale. 
"And  'sins  of  moment'  is  a  faulty  expression ;  for 
its  true  import  is  momentous,  which  cannot  be  in- 
tended." Johnson.  "  It  must  have  been  written 
1  of  moments'  Of  moment,  is  momentous ;  of  mo- 
ments, momentary.  I  warrant  you,  however,  Pope 
wrote  this  stanza,  and  some  friend  struck  it  out. 
Boileau  wrote  some  such  tiling,  and  Arnaud  struck 
it  out,  saying,  '  Vous gagnere%  deux  ou  trots  impies, 
et  perdrex  je  ne  sgais  combien  d'honettes  gens.1 
These  fellows  want  to  say  a  daring  thing,  and  don't 
know  how  to  go  about  it.  Mere  poets  know  no  more 
of  fundamental  principles  than — ."  Here  he  was  in- 
terrupted somehow.  Mrs.  Thrale  mentioned  Dry- 
den.  Johnson.  "He  puzzled  himself  about  pre- 
destination. How  foolish  was  it  in  Pope  to  give  all 
his  friendship  to  lords,  who  thought  they  honoured 
him  by  being  with  him;  and  to  choose  such  lords 
as  Burlington,  and  Cobham,  and  Bolingbroke  !  Ba- 
thurst  was  negative,  a  pleasing  man  ;  and  I  have  heard 
no  ill  of  Marchmont.  And  then  always  saying,  '  I  do 
not  value  you  for  being  a  lord  ;'  which  was  a  sure 
proof  that  he  did.  I  never  say  I  do  not  value  Bos- 
well  more  for  being  born  to  an  estate,  because  I  do 
not  care."  Boswell.  "Nor  for  being  a  Scotch- 
man?" "Nay,  sir,  I  do  value  you  more  for  being 
a  Scotchman.      You  are  a  Scotchman   without   the 
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faults  of  Scotchmen.     You  would  not  have  been  so 
valuable  as  you  are  had  you  not  been  a  Scotchman.'1 
Talking  of  divorces,  I  asked  if  Othello's  doctrine 
was  not  plausible ; 

"  He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 
Let  him  not  know  't,  and  lie 's  not  robb'd  at  all." 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs,  Thrale  joined  against  this. 
Johnson.  "  Ask  any  man  if  he'd  wish  not  to  know 
of  such  an  injury."  BOSWELL.  "  Would  you  tell 
your  friend  to  make  him  unhappy?"  Johnson. 
"  Perhaps,  sir,  I  should  not ;  but  that  would  be  from 
prudence  on  my  own  account.  A  man  would  tell 
his  father."  Boswell.  "Yes;  because  he  would 
not  have  spurious  children  to  get  any  share  of  the 
family  inheritance."  Mrs.  Thrale.  "  Or  he  would 
tell  his  brother."  Boswell.  "  Certainly  his  elder 
brother."  Johnson.  "You  would  tell  your  friend 
of  a  woman's  infamy,  to  prevent  his  marrying  a  pro- 
stitute: there  is  the  same  reason  to  tell  him  of  his 
wife's  infidelity  when  he  is  married,  to  prevent  the 
consequences  of  imposition.  It  is  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence not  to  tell   a  friend."     BOSWELL.   "  Would 

you  tell  Mr.  ?"  (naming  a   gentleman1  who 

assuredly  was  not  in  the  least  danger  of  such  a  mi- 
serable disgrace,  though  married   to  a   fine  woman.) 

Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  because  it  would  do  no  good: 
he  is  so  sluggish,  he  'd  never  go  to  parliament  ami 

get  through  a  divorce." 

He  said  of  one  of  our  friends,  "  He  is  ruining 
himself  without  pleasure.  A  man  who  loses  at  play, 
or  who  runs  out  his  fortune  at  court,  makes  his  estate 
Less,  in  hopes  of  making  it  bigger  (I  am  sure  of  this 

1  |  The  editor  declini  i  to  attempt  supplj  ing  this  name.  He  fears  that  ii  will 
be  i>ui  ion  evident  al  whose  expense  Mr.  Boswell  chose  to  make  so  offensive  an 
hypothesis.-   Ed.] 

«  |  No  doubt  Mr.  Langton.-  I 
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word,  which  was  often  used  by  him) :  but  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  pass  through  the  quagmire  of  parsimony  to 
the  gulf  of  ruin.  To  pass  over  the  flowery  path  of 
extravagance  is  very  well." 

Amongst  the  numerous  prints  pasted  on  the  walls 
of  the  dining-room  at  Streatham  was  Hogarth's 
"  Modern  Midnight  Conversation."  I  asked  him 
what  he  knew  of  Parson  Ford,  who  made  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  riotous  group.  JOHNSON. 
"  Sir,  he  was  my  acquaintance  and  relation,  my  mo- 
ther's nephew.  He  had  purchased  a  living  in  the 
country,  but  not  simoniacally.  I  never  saw  him  but 
in  the  country.  I  have  been  told  he  was  a  man  of 
great  parts ;  very  profligate,  but  I  never  heard  he 
was  impious."  Boswell.  "  Was  there  not  a  story 
of  his  ghost  having  appeared  ?"  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it 
was  believed.  A  waiter  at  the  Hummums,  in  which 
house  Ford  died,  had  been  absent  for  some  time,  and 
returned,  not  knowing  that  Ford  was  dead.  Going 
down  to  the  cellar,  according  to  the  story,  he  met 
him  ;  going  down  again,  he  met  him  a  second  time. 
When  he  came  up,  he  asked  some  of  the  people  of 
the  house  what  Ford  could  be  doing  there.  They 
told  him  Ford  was  dead.  The  waiter  took  a  fever, 
in  which  he  lay  for  some  time.  When  he  recovered, 
he  said  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  some  women 
from  Ford  ;  but  he  was  not  to  tell  what,  or  to  whom, 
lie  walked  out;  he  was  followed;  but  somewhere 
about  St.  Paul's  they  lost  him.  lie  came  back,  and 
said  he  bad  delivered  the  message,  and  the  women 
exclaimed,  '  Then  we  are  all  undone  !'  Dr.  Pellet, 
who  was  not  a  credulous  man,  inquired  into  the  truth 
of  this  story,  and  he  said  the  evidence  was  irresisti- 
ble My  wife  went  to  the  Iluinniums  ;  (it  is  a  place 
where  people  get  themselves  cupped.)  I  believe  she 
went  with  intention  to  hear  about  this  story  of  Ford. 
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At  first  they  were  unwilling  to  tell  her;  but,  after 
they  had  talked  to  her,  she  came  away  satisfied  that 
it  was  true.  To  be  sure,  the  man  had  a  fever;  and 
this  vision  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  it.  But 
if  the  message  to  the  women,  and  their  behaviour 
upon  it,  were  true  as  related,  there  was  something 
supernatural.  That  rests  upon  his  word  ;  and  there 
it  remains." 

After  Mrs.  Thrale  was  gone  to  bed,  Johnson  and  I 
sat  up  late.  We  resumed  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  ar- 
gument on  the  preceding  Sunday,  that  a  man  would 
be  virtuous,  though  he  had  no  other  motive  than  to 
preserve  his  character.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  not 
true  ;  for,  as  to  this  world,  vice  does  not  hurt  a  man's 
character."  BOSWELL.  "  Yes,  sir,  debauching  a 
friend's  wife    will."     Johnson.    "No,    sir.      Who 

thinks    the    worse    of  '    for   it?"     BOSWELL. 

"Lord -'  was  not  his    friend."     Johnson. 

"  That  is  only  a  circumstance,  sir ;  a  slight  distinc- 
tion.     He  could  not  get  into  the  house  but  by  Lord 

\     A  man  is  chosen  knight  of  the  shire  not 

the  less  for  having  debauched  ladies."  Boswell. 
"  What,  sir,  if  he  debauched  the  ladies  of  gentlemen 
in  the  county,  will  not  there  be  a  general  resentment 
against  him?"  Johnson.  "  No,  sir.  lie  will  lose 
those  particular  gentlemen;  but  the  rest  will  not 
trouble  their  heads  about  it"  (warmly).  BOSWELL. 
"  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  think  so."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  there  is  no  talking  with  a  man  who  will  dispute 
what  every  body  knows  (angrily).      Don't  you   know 

this?"    Boswell.  "  No,  sir;  and  I  wish  to  think 

better  of  your  country  than  you  represent  it.  I  knew 
in  Scotland  a  gentleman  obliged  to  leave  it  for  de- 
bauching a  lady  ;   and  in  one  of  our  counties  an  earl's 

'  |  Mr.  Beauclerk.     Sec  ante,  v.  ii.  j>.  290.  n Ld.  | 

i  j  Bolingbroke.     See  m  above Kn.J 
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brother  lost  his  election  because  he  had  debauched 
the  lady  of  another  earl  in  that  county,  and  destroyed 
the  peace  of  a  noble  family." 

Still  he  would  not  yield.  He  proceeded  :  "  Will 
you  not  allow,  sir,  that  vice  does  not  hurt  a  man's 
character  so  as  to  obstruct  his  prosperity  in  life,  when 

you  know  that 1  was  loaded  with  wealth 

and  honours  ?  a  man  who  had  acquired  his  fortune 
bv  such  crimes,  that  his  consciousness  of  them  im- 
pelled  him  to  cut  his  own  throat."  Boswell.  "  You 
will  recollect,  sir,  that  Dr.  Robertson  said  he  cut  his 
throat  because  he  was  weary  of  still  life  ;  little  things 
not  being  sufficient  to  move  his  great  mind."  John- 
son (very  angry).  "  Nay,  sir,  what  stuffis  this  !  You 
had  no  more  this  opinion  after  Robertson  said  it  than 
before.  I  know  nothing  more  offensive  than  repeat- 
ing what  one  knows  to  be  foolish  things,  bv  way  of 
continuing  a  dispute,  to  see  what  a  man  will  answer, 
— to  make  him  your  butt !"  (angrier  still.)  BOSWELL. 
"  My  dear  sir,  I  had  no  such  intention  as  you  seem 
to  suspect ;  I  had  not  indeed.  Might  not  this  noble- 
man have  felt  every  thing  '  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable,' as  Hamlet  says?"  Johnson.  "Nay,  if 
you  are  to  bring  in  gabble,  I  '11  talk  no  more.  I  will 
not.  upon  my  honour."  My  readers  will  decide  upon 
this  dispute. 

Next  morning  I  stated  to  Mrs.  Thrale  at  break- 
fast, before  he  came  down,  the  dispute  of  last  night 
as  to  the  influence  of  character  upon  success  in  life. 
She  said  he  was  certainly  wrong  ;  and  told  me  that 
a  baronet  lost  an  election  in  Wales  because  he  had 
debauched  the  sister  of  a  gentleman  in  the  county, 
whom  he  made  one  of  his  daughters  invite  as  her 
companion  at  his  seat  in  the  country,  when  his  lady 

|  Lord  <  live.     S*t  ante,  \>-  195 — i  o.  I 
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and  his  other  children  were  in  London.     But  she 
would  not  encounter  Johnson  upon  the  subject. 

I  staid  all  this  day  with  him  at  Streathain.  He 
talked  a  great  deal  in  very  good  humour. 

Looking  at  Messrs.  Dilly's  splendid  edition  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's  miscellaneous  works,  he  laughed, 
and  said,  "  Here  are  now  two  speeches  ascribed  to 
him,  both  of  which  were  written  by  me:  and  the. best 
of  it  is.  they  have  found  out  that  one  is  like  Demo- 
sthenes, and  the  other  like  Cicero1." 

He  censured  Lord  Karnes's  "  Sketches  of  the  Hi- 
story of  Man,"  for  misrepresenting  Clarendon's  ac- 
count of  the  appearance  of  Sir  George  Yilliers's  ghost, 
as  if  Clarendon  were  weakly  credulous;  when  the 
truth  is,  that  Clarendon  only  says,  that  the  story  was 
upon  a  better  foundation  of  credit  than  usually  such 
discourses  are  founded  upon  ;  nay,  speaks  thus  of  the 
person  who  was  reported  to  have  seen  the  vision,  v*  the 
poor  man,  if  he  had  been  at  all  waking;"  which 
Lord  Kames  has  omitted  \  He  added,  "  In  this  book 
i(  is  maintained  that  virtue  is  natural  to  man,  and 
that  if  we  would  but  consult  our  own  hearts,  we 
should  be  virtuous.  Now,  after  consulting  our  own 
hearts  all  we  can,  and  with  all  the  helps  we  have,  we 
find  how  few  of  us  are  virtuous.  This  is  saving  a 
thing  which  all  mankind  know  not  to  be  true." 
Boswell.  "Is  not  modesty  natural  ?"  Johnson. 
"  I  cannot  say,  sir,  as  we  find  no  people  quite  in  a 
state  of  nature;  but,  I  think,  the  more  they  are 
taught,  the  more  modest  they  are.  The  French  are 
a  gross,  ill-bred,  untaught  people;  a  lady  there  will 
spit  on  the  floor  and  rub  it  with  her  foot.  What  I 
gained  by  being  in  France1  was,  learning  to  be  better 
satisfied  with    my  own   country.      Time  niav  be  em- 


i  [See  ante,  vol.  L  p.  126.— Ed.1 
[This  suppression  fa  particularly  blamcable,  becau  e  the  question  «  ■ 
the  extern  of  Clarendon's  credulity.     Sec  also  ante,  p.  206 Kn  ] 
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ployed  to  more  advantage  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
four,  almost  in  any  way  than  in  travelling.  When 
von  set  travelling  against  mere  negation,  against 
doing  nothing,  it  is  better  to  be  sure ;  but  how  much 
more  would  a  young  man  improve  were  he  to  study 
during  those  years.  Indeed,  if  a  young  man  is  wild, 
and  must  run  after  women  and  bad  company,  it  is 
better  this  should  be  done  abroad,  as,  on  his  return, 
he  can  break  off  such  connexions,  and  begin  at  home 
a  new  man,  with  a  character  to  form,  and  acquaint- 
ance to  make.  How  little  does  travelling  supply  to 
the  conversation  of  any  man  who  has  travelled  ;  how 
little  to  Beauclerk ! "     Boswell.    "What  say  you 

to  Lord '?"     Johnson.  "  I  never  but  once 

heard  him  talk  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  that  was  of 
a  large  serpent  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt." 
Boswell.  "Well,  I  happened  to  hear  him  tell  the 
same  thing,  which  made  me  mention  him." 

I  talked  of  a  country  life.  Johnson.  "  Were  I 
to  live  in  the  country,  I  would  not  devote  myself  to 
the  acquisition  of  popularity ;  I  would  live  in  a  much 
better  way,  much  more  happily ;  I  would  have  my 
time  at  my  own  command."  Boswell.  "  lint,  sir, 
is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  be  at  a  distance  from  all  our 
literary  friends  ?"  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  will  by-and- 
by  have  enough  of  this  conversation,  which  now  de- 
lights you  so  much." 

As  he  was  a  zealous  friend  of  subordination,  lie 
was  at  all  times  watchful  to  repress  the  vulgar  cant 
against  the  manners  of  the  great.  "  High  people, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  are  the  best :  take  a  hundred  ladies  of 
quality,  you  11  find  them  better  wives,  better  mothers, 
more  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  pleasure  to  their 
children,  than  a  hundred  other  women.  Tiades- 
women  (I  mean  the   wives  of  tradesmen)  in  the  city, 

1  |<  harlemont,     Hia  l'>nl>ln|>  was  in  ilic  babil  of  telling  the  ilory  alluded  to 
rather  too  often. — Ed.  | 
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who  arc  worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds, 
are  the  worst  creatures  upon  the  earth,  grossly  igno- 
rant, and  thinking  \  iciousness  fashionable.     Fanners, 
I  think,  are  often  worthless  fellows.     Few  lords  will 
cheat;  and,  if  they  do,  they'll   be  ashamed  of  it: 
farmers    cheat,    and   are    not    ashamed    of  it :    they 
have  all  the  sensual  vices  too  of  the  nobility,  with 
cheating  into  the  bargain.     There  is  as  much  for- 
nication and  adultery  amongst  farmers  as  amongst 
noblemen."      BOSWELL.   "  The  notion  of  the  world, 
sir,  however,  is,  that  the  morals  of  women  of  quality 
are  worse  than  those  in  lower  stations."     Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir ;  the  licentiousness  of  one  woman  of  qua- 
lity  makes    more  noise    than  that   of  a  number   of 
women  in  lower  stations  :  then,  sir,  you  are  to  con- 
sider the  malignity  of  women  in  the  city  against 
women  of  quality,  which  will  make  them  believe  any 
thing  of  them,  such  as  that  they  call  their  coachmen 
to   bed.     No,   sir;    so  far  as  I   have  observed,    the 
higher  in   rank,  the  richer  ladies  are,  the}'  are  the 
better  instructed,  and  the  more  virtuous." 

This  year  the  Reverend  Mr.  Home  published  his 
"  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning  on  the  English  Particle." 
Johnson  read  it,  and  though  not  treated  in  it  with 
sufficient  respect,  he  had  candour  enough  to  say  to 
Mr.  Seward,  "  Were  I  to  make  a  new  edition  of  niv 
Dictionary,  I  would  adopt  several1  of  Mr.  Home's 
etymologies.  I  hope  they  did  not  put  the  dog  in  the 
pillory  for  his  libel  ;  he  has  too  much  literature  for 
thai 

On   Saturday,  .May  1(>,  I  dined  with  him   at    Mr. 

1  In  Mr.  Borne  Tooke's  enlargement  of  thai  ••  Letter,"  which  he  haa  since 
published  with  the  till  m^vr*,  or.  'I'm'  Diversions  of  Purley,"  he 

mentions  this  compliment,  aa  if  Dr.  Johnson,  instead  of  >- . ,  /,;/  of  his  etymolo- 
gies, had  said  all.  J 1 1-  reoollectiorj  having  thoa  magnified  it,  shows  how  am. 
bilious  lu-  was  of  the  approbation  <>f  so  great  a  man.  --  Bosk  ell. 

J  [See  onto,  p.  171.     The  editor  cannot  account  for  Johnson's  ignorai 
tin-  sentence — any  more  than  for  the  Inconsistency  between  the  wishes    apreaaed 
m  this  ami  the  former  passage, I'd.  | 
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Beauclerk's  with  Mr.   Langton,   Mr.  Steevens,  Dr. 

Iliggins,  and  some  others.  1  regret  very  feelingly 
every  instance  of  my  remissness  in  recording-  his 
memorabilia ;  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  condition  of  hu- 
manity (as  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  once  observed 
to  me,  after  having  made  an  admirable  speech  in  the 
house  of  commons,  which  was  highly  applauded,  but 
which  he  afterwards  perceived  might  have  been  bet- 
ter), "that  we  are  more  uneasy  from  thinking  of  our 
wants,  than  happy  in  thinking  of  our  acquisitions." 
This  is  an  unreasonable  mode  of  disturbing  our  tran- 
quillity, and  should  be  corrected  :  let  me  then  com- 
fort myself  with  the  large  treasure  of  Johnson's  con- 
versation which  I  have  preserved  for  my  own  enjoy- 
ment and  that  of  the  world,  and  let  me  exhibit  what 
I  have  upon  each  occasion,  whether  more  or  less, 
whether  a  bulse,  or  only  a  few  sparks  of  a  diamond. 

He  said,  "  Dr.  Mead  lived  more  in  the  broad  sun- 
shine of  life  than  almost  any  man." 

The  disaster  of  General  Burgoyne's  army  '  was 
then  the  common  topick  of  conversation.  It  was 
asked  why  piling  their  arms  was  insisted  upon  as  a 
matter  of  such  consequence,  when  it  seemed  to  be  a 
circumstance  so  inconsiderable  in  itself.  JOHNSON. 
"  Why,  sir,  a  French  authour  Bays, '  II  y  a  beaucoup 
de  puerilites  dans  la  guerre?  All  distinctions  are 
trifles,  because  great  things  can  seldom  occur,  and 
those  distinctions  are  settled  by  custom.  A  savage 
would  as  willingly  have  his  meat  sent  to  him  in  the 
kitchen,  as  cat  it  at  the  table  here  :  as  men  become 
civilised,  various  modes  of  denoting  honourable  pre- 
ference are  invented." 

He  this  day  made  the  observations  upon  the  simi- 
larity between  "  Rasselas"  and  "  Candide  :"   which  I 

■  fits  surrender  at  Saratoga,  March,  1778 El>.] 
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have  inserted  in  its  proper  place,  when  considering 

his  admirable  philosophical  romance.  lie  said, 
"  Candide"  he  thought  had  more  power  in  it  than 
any  thing'  that  Voltaire  had  written. 

He  said, "The  lyrical  part  of  Horace  never  can  be 
perfectly  translated  ;  so  much  of  the  excellence  is  in 
the  numbers  and  expression.  Francis  has  done  it 
the  best ;  I  '11  take  his,  five  out  of  six,  against  them 
all." 

On  Sunday,  May  17,  I  presented  to  him  Mr.  Ful- 
larton,  of  Fullarton,  who  has  since  distinguished 
himself  so  much  in  India,  to  whom  he  naturally 
talked  of  travels,  as  Mr.  Brydone  accompanied  him  in 
his  tour  to  Sicily  and  Malta.  He  said,  "  The  informa- 
tion which  we  have  from  modern  travellers  is  much 
more  authentic!-:  than  what  we  had  from  ancient  tra- 
vellers:  ancient  travellers  guessed;  modern  travellers 
measure.  The  Swiss  admit  that  there  is  but  one 
errour  in  Stanyan.  If  Brydone  were  more  attentive 
to  his  Bible,  he  would  be  a  good  traveller." 

He  said,  "Lord  Chatham  was  a  Dictator;  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  putting  the  state  in  motion  :  now 
there  is  no  power,  all  order  is  relaxed."  BOSWELL. 
"  Is  there  no  hope  of  a  change  to  the  better?" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  yes,  sir,  when  we  are  weary  of 
this  relaxation.  So  the  city  of  London  will  appoint 
its  mayors  again  by  seniority."  BOSWELL.  "  But 
is  not  that  taking  a  mere  chance  for  having  a  good 
or  a  bad  mayor?"  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir;  but  the 
evil  of  competition  is  greater  than  that  of  the  worst 
mayor  that  can  come:  besides,  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  choice  of  a  rabble  will  be 
right,  than  that  chance  will  be  right." 

On  Tuesday,  May  1<),  I  was  to  set  out  for  Scot- 
land in  the  evening.  He  was  engaged  to  dine  with 
me  at    Mr.    Dilly's;    I    waited  upon   him   to  remind 


Sat. 
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liim  of  his  appointment  and  attend  him  thither;  he 
gave  me  some  salutary  counsel,  and  recommended 
vigorous  resolution  against  any  deviation  from  moral 
duty.  BOSWELL.  "But  you  would  not  have  me  to 
bind  myself  by  a  solemn  obligation?"  Johnson 
(much  agitated).  "  What !  a  vow! — O,  no,  sir,  a  vow 
is  a  horrible  thing  !  it  is  a  snare  for  sin.  The  man 
who  cannot  go  to  heaven  without  a  vow,  may  go — '." 
Here,  standing  erect  in  the  middle  of  his  library,  and 
rolling  grand,  his  pause  was  truly  a  curious  compound 
of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous  :  he  half-whistled  in 
his  usual  way  when  pleasant,  and  he  paused  as  if 
checked  by  religious  awe.  Methought  he  would  have 
added,  to  hell,  but  was  restrained.  I  humoured 
Juv.  3  the  dilemma.  "  What,  sir !"  said  I,  "  '  In  ccelum 
jusseris  ibit?'"  alluding  to  his  imitation  of  it, 

"  And  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  go?s." 

I  had  mentioned  to  him  a  slight  fault  in  his  noble 
"  Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,"  a  too 
near  recurrence  of  the  verb  spread  in  his  description 
of  the  young  enthusiast  at  college : 

"  Through  all  his  veins  the  fevo  of  renown 

Spread*  from  the  stroi  g  contagion  of  the  gown; 
O'er  Bodli  y's  dome  his  future  labours  sprrad, 
Ami  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head." 

He  had  desired  me  to  change  .spreads'  to  burns; 
but  for  perfect  authenticity,  I  now  had  it  done  with 
his  own  hand  J.  I  thought  this  alteration  not  only 
cured  the  fault,  but  was  more  poetical,  as  it  might 
carry  an  allusion  to  the  shirt  by  which  Hercules  was 
inflamed. 

"We  had  a  quiet,  comfortable  meeting  at  Mr.  Dilly's ; 

1   [See  rtnlr,  vol.    ii.  p.    24 ED.] 

«  The  slip  of  paper  on  which  lie  made  the  rorrection  is  deposited  by  me  in  the 
noble  library  to  which  it  relates,  and  to  which  I  have  presented  other  pieces  of 
his  handwriting — Boswi.i  i  . 
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nobody  there  but  ourselves.  Mr.  Dilly  mentioned 
somebody  having  wished  that  Milton's  "  Tractate  on 
Education"  should  be  printed  along  with  his  Poems 
in  the  edition  of  the  English  Poets  then  going  on. 
Johnson.  "It  would  be  breaking  in  upon  the  plan  ; 
but  would  be  of  no  great  consequence.  So  far  as  it 
would  be  any  thing,  it  would  be  wrong.  Education 
in  England  has  been  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  two 
of  its  greatest  men,  Milton  and  Locke.  Milton's 
plan  is  impracticable,  and  I  suppose  has  never  been 
tried.  Locke's,  I  fancy,  has  been  tried  often  enough, 
but  is  very  imperfect ;  it  gives  too  much  to  one  side, 
and  too  little  to  the  other ;  it  gives  too  little  to  lite- 
rature.— I  shall  do  what  I  can  for  Dr.  Watts ;  but 
my  materials  are  very  scanty.  His  poems  are  by  no 
means  his  best  works  ;  I  cannot  praise  his  poetry  itself 
highly ;  but  I  can  praise  its  design." 

My  illustrious  friend  and  I  parted  with  assurances 
of  affectionate  regard. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  25th  of  May,  from  Thorpe, 
in  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  seats  of  Mr.  Bosville,  and 
gave  him  an  account  of  my  having  passed  a  day  at 
Lincoln,  unexpectedly,  and  therefore  without  having 
any  letters  of  introduction,  but  that  I  had  been  ho- 
noured with  civilities  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Simpson, 
an  acquaintance  of  his ',  and  Captain  Broadley,  of  the 
Lincolnshire  militia;  but  more  particularly  from  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Gordon,  the  chancellor,  who  first  re- 
ceived me  with  great  politeness  as  a  stranger,  and, 
when  I  informed  him  who  I  was,  entertained  me  at 
his  house  with  the  most  flattering  attention  :  I  also 
expressed  the  pleasure  with  which  I  had  found  that 
our  worthy  friend,  Langton,  w.is  highly  esteemed  in 
his  own  county  town. 

1  [Probably  brother  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  addressed  the  letter,  ante, 

VOl  i.  p    338,  and  vol.  iii.  p,  Itftlt. —  B©.] 
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"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  lCili  June,  1/7& 

"  My  dear  sir, 

******* 

"Since  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  have  been  again  at  Lanark, 
and  have  had  more  conversation  with  Thomson's  sister.  It 
is  strange  that  Murdoch,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  should 
have  mistaken  his  mother's  maiden  name,  which  he  says  was 
Hume,  whereas  Hume  was  the  name  of  his  grandmother  by 
the  mother's  side.  His  mother's  name  was  Beatrix  Trotter ', 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Trotter  of  Fogo,  a  small  proprietor  of  land. 
Thomson  had  one  brother,  whom  he  had  with  him  in  England 
as  his  amanuensis;  but  he  was  seized  with  a  consumption, 
and  having  returned  to  Scotland,  to  try  what  his  native  air 
would  do  for  him,  died  young.  He  had  three  sisters ;  one 
married  to  Mr.  Bell,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Strathaven,  one 
to  Mr.  Craig,  father  of  the  ingenious  architect,  who  gave  the 
plan  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  to  Mr.  Thomson, 
master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Lanark.  He  was  of  a  humane 
and  benevolent  disposition;  not  only  sent  valuable  presents  to  his 
sisters,  but  a  yearly  allowance  in  money,  and  was  always  wishing 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  them  more  good.  Lord  Lyttelton's 
observation,  that  '  he  loathed  much  to  write,'  was  very  true. 
His  letters  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Thomson,  were  not  frequent,  and 
in  one  of  them  he  says,  '  All  my  friends  who  know  me,  know 
how  backward  I  am  to  write  letters ;  and  never  impute  the 
negligence  of  my  hand  to  the  coldness  of  my  heart.'  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  last  letter  which  she  had  from  him  ;  she  never 
heard  that  he  had  any  intention  of  going  into  holy  orders. 
From  this  late  interview  with  his  sister,  I  think  much  more 
favourably  of  him,  as  I  hope  you  will.  I  am  eager  to  see  more 
of  your  Prefaces  to  the  Poets :  I  solace  myself  with  the  few 
proof-sheets  which  I  have. 

"I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailcs's  'Annals,'  which  you 
will  please  to  return  to  me  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can. 
He  says,  '  he  wishes  you  would  cut  a  little  deeper ;'  but  he  may 
be  proud  that  there  is  so  little  occasion  to  use  the  critical  knife. 
I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  faithful  and  affectionate  humble 
servant,  "  James  Boswell." 


1  Dr.  Jolmson  was  by  no  means  attentive  to  minute  accuracy  in  bis  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets;1'  for,  notwithstanding  my  having  detected  this  mistake,  he  continued 
it. — Bosweli  . 
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"  TO  JAMES  BOS  WELL,  ESQ. 

"London,  3rd  July,  1778. 
in, — I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  of  which  the 
second  complains  of  the  neglect  shown  to  the  first.  You  must 
not  tie  your  friends  to  such  punctual  correspondence.  You 
have  all  possible  assurances  of  my  affection  and  esteem;  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  need  of  reiterated  professions.  When  it 
may  happen  that  I  can  give  you  either  counsel  or  comfort,  I 
hope  it  will  never  happen  to  me  that  I  should  neglect  you ; 
but  you  must  not  think  me  criminal  or  cold,  if  I  say  nothing 
when  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

"  You  are  now  happy  enough.  Mrs.  Boswell  is  recovered; 
and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  probability  of  her  long  lite. 
If  general  approbation  will  add  any  thing  to  your  enjoyment, 
I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  heard  you  mentioned  as  a  ;,!(>/>  whom 
every  bodi/  likes.     I  think  life  lias  little  more  to  give. 

n '  has  gone  to  his  regiment.     He  has  laid  clown  his 

coach,  and  talks  of  making  more  contractions  of  his  expense  : 
how  he  will  succeed,  I  know  not.  It  is  difficult  to  reform  a  house- 
hold gradually  ;  it  may  be  done  better  by  a  system  totally  new. 
I  am  afraid  lie  has  always  something  to  hide.   When  we  pressed 

him  to  go  to ',  he  objected  the  necessity  of  attending 

his  navigation3;  yet  he  could  talk  of  going  to  Aberdeen  4,  a 
place  not  much  nearer  his  navigation.    I  believe  he  cannot  bear 

the  thought  of  living  at in  a  state  of  diminution  ;  and 

of  appearing  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  shorn 
of  his  beams.  This  is  natural,  but  it  is  cowardly.  What  I  told 
him  of  the  increasing  expense  of  a  growing  family,  seems  to  ha\  e 
struck  him.  He  certain!}'  had  gone  on  with  very  confused 
views,  and  we  have,  I  think,  shown  him  that  he  is  wrong  ; 
though,  with  the  common  deficience  of  advisers,  we  have  not 
shown  him  how  to  do  right. 

"  I  wish  you  would  a  little  correct  or  restrain  your  imagina- 
tion, and   imagine   that  happiness,  such  as   life   admit-,  mav  be 

had  at  other  places  as  well  a-  London.  Without  affecting  s 
Stoicism,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  oiu*busines8  to  exempt  our- 
selves as  much  a >  we  can  from  the  power  of  external  things. 
There  is  but  one  solid  basis  of  happiness  ;  and  that  is,  the  rea- 
sonable hope  of  a  happy  futurity.  This  mav  be  had  everywhere. 

1  [Langton.— Ed.]  7  [Laagton. — Ed;] 

3  [The  Wey  canal,  from  Guildford  to  Weybridge,  in  which  he  had  i  co  ik 

derable  share,  which  ti K  grandson  now  poasesaea Ed.] 

» [His  lady  and  t'aniilv,  it  appears,  were  in  Scotland  at  this  period — r.n.] 
s^In  former  editions  uatttrt ing%*—  emended  bj   Mi    tfalo  e. — Ed  | 

q  a 
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"  I  do  not  blame  your  preference  to  London  to  other  places, 
for  it  is  really  to  be  preferred,  if  the  choice  is  free;  but  few 
have  the  choice  of  their  place,  or  their  manner  of  life ;  and 
mere  pleasure  ought  not  to  be  the  prime  motive  of  action. 

"  IWrs.  Thrale,  poor  thing,  has  a  daughter.  Mr.  Thrale  dis- 
likes the  times,  like  the  rest  of  us.  Mrs.  Williams  is  sick  ; 
Mrs.  Desmoulins  is  poor.  I  have  miserable  nights.  Nobody 
is  well  but  Mr.  Levett.     I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

Langton  ]\jr  Lailgton  has  been  pleased,  at  my  request,  to 
favour  me  with  some  particulars  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
visit  to  Warley-camp,  where  this  gentleman  was  at 
the  time  stationed  as  a  captain  in  the  Lincolnshire 
militia.  I  shall  give  them  in  his  own  words  in  a 
letter  to  me. 

"It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1778,  that  he 
complied  with  my  invitation  to  come  down  to  the 
camp  at  Warley,  and  he  staid  with  me  about  a  week  ; 
the  scene  appeared,  notwithstanding  a  great  degree 
of  ill  health  that  he  seemed  to  labour  under,  to  inte- 
rest and  amuse  him,  as  agreeing  with  the  disposition 
that  I  believe  you  know  he  constantly  manifested  to- 
wards inquiring  into  subjects  of  the  military  kind. 
He  sate,  with  a  patient  degree  of  attention,  to  observe 
the  proceedings  of  a  regimental  court-martial,  that 
happened  to  be  called  in  the  time  of  his  stay  with  us ; 
and  one  night,  as  late  as  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  accom- 
panied the  major  of  the  regiment  in  going  what  are 
styled  the  rounds,  where  he  might  observe  the  forms 
of  visiting  the  guards,  for  the  seeing  that  they  and 
their  sentries  are  ready  in  their  duty  on  their  several 
posts.  He  took  occasion  to  converse  at  times  on 
military  topics,  once  in  particular,  that  I  see  the 
mention  of,  in  your  'Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  He- 
brides/ which  lies  open  before  me1,  as  to  gunpowder; 

1  [Atttr,  vol.  ii.  p.  355.— BOSWELL.] 
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which  he  spoke  of  to  the  same  effect,  in  part,  that  Langton 
you  relate. 

"  On  one  occasion,  when  the  regiment  were  going 
through  their  exercise,  he  went  quite  close  to  the  men 
at  one  of  the  extremities  of  it,  and  watched  all  their 
practices  attentively  ;  and,  when  he  came  away,  his 
remark  was, '  The  men  indeed  do  load  their  musquets 
and  fire  with  wonderful  celerity.'  He  was  likewise 
particular  in  requiring  to  know  what  was  the  weight 
of  the  musket  balls  in  use,  and  within  what  distance 
they  might  be  expected  to  take  effect  when  fired  off. 

"  In  walking  among  the  tents,  and  observing  the 
difference  between  those  of  the  officers  and  private 
men,  he  said,  that  the  superiority  of  accommodation 
of  the  better  conditions  of  life,  to  that  of  the  inferior 
ones,  was  never  exhibited  to  him  in  so  distinct  a  view. 
The  civilities  paid  to  him  in  the  camp  were,  from  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Lincolnshire  regiment,  one  of  the 
officers  of  which  accommodated  him  with  a  tent  in 
which  he  slept;  and  from  General  Hall,  who  very 
courteously  invited  him  to  dine  with  him,  where  he 
appeared  to  be  very  well  pleased  with  his  entertain- 
ment, and  the  civilities  lie  received  on  the  part  of  the 
General';  the  attention  likewise  of  the  General's  aid- 
de-camp,  Captain  Smith,  seemed  to  be  very  welcome 
to  him.  as  appeared  by  their  engaging  in  a  great  deal 
of  discourse  together.  The  gentlemen  of  the  East- 
York  regiment  likewise,  on  being  informed  of  his 
coming,  solicited  his  company  at  dinner,  but  by  that 
time  he  had  fixed  his  departure,  so  that  he  could  not 
comply  with  the  invitation." 

In  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  a  difference 


1  When  I  one  day  at  court  expressi  d  t<>  General  Hall  my  sense  of  the  honour 
he  had  done  my  friend,  he  politely  answered, "  Sir,  I  did  my*r/f  honour." —  Hos- 
WE1  i  . 

5  [The  editoi  Mispccti  (lii;"  difference  was  connected  with  the  storj  mentioned 

p.   17  .mil  63—  l.r- 1 
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between  him  and  his  friend  Mr.  Strahan ;  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  relate.  Their 
reconciliation  was  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Strahan  in  the  following  words : 

"  The  notes  I  showed  you  that  past  between  him  and  me 
were  dated  in  March  last.  The  matter  lay  dormant  till  27th 
July,  when  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows : 

<  TO  WILLIAM  STRAHAN,  ESQ. 

•  Sir, — It  would  be  very  foolish  for  us  to  continue  strangers 
any  longer.  You  can  never  by  persistency  make  wrong  right. 
If  I  resented  too  acrimoniously,  I  resented  only  to  yourself. 
Nobody  ever  saw  or  heard  what  I  wrote.  You  saw  that  my 
anger  was  over,  for  in  a  day  or  two  I  came  to  your  house.  I 
have  given  you  a  longer  time;  and  I  hope  you  have  made  so 
good  use  of  it,  as  to  be  no  longer  on  evil  terms  with,  sir,  your, 
&c,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

"  On  this  I  called  upon  him :  and  he  has  since  dined  with 
me." 

After  this  time  the  same  friendship  as  formerly- 
continued  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Strahan. 
My  friend  mentioned  to  me  a  little  circumstance  of 
his  attention,  which,  though  we  may  smile  at  it,  must 
be  allowed  to  have  its  foundation  in  a  nice  and  true 
knowledge  of  human  life.  "  When  I  write  to  Scot- 
land (said  he),  I  employ  Strahan  to  frank  my  letters, 
that  he  may  have  the  consequence  of  appearing  a 
parliament-man  among  his  countrymen." 

["TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

Letters,  "  15th  Octobcr>  ]778. 

vl.  ii.  "  As  to  Dr.  Collier's '  epitaph,  Nollekens  has  had  it  so  long, 

•''  that  I  have  forgotten  how  long.     You  never  had  it. 

"  There  is  a  print  of  Mrs.  Montague*  and  I  shall  think  myself 
very  ill  rewarded  for  my  love  and  admiration  if  she  docs  not 
give  me  one;  she  will  give  it  nobody  in  whom  it  will  excite 
more  respectful  sentiments.  But  I  never  could  get  any  thing  from 
her  but  by  pushing  a  face ;  and  so,  if  you  please,  you  may  tell  her. 

•  |  Dr.  Collier,  of  thi  <  ommow,  an  early  friend  of  Mrs.  Thrale's,  who  died 
23d  May,  1777 — Ed.] 
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*  »  *  »  #  • 

•'  When  I  called  the  other  day  at  Burney's,  I  found  only  the 
young  ones  at  home ;  at  last  came  the  doctor  and  madam,  from 
a  dinner  in  the  country,  to  tell  how  they  had  been  robbed  as 
they  returned.  The  doctor  saved  his  purse,  but  gave  them 
three  guineas  and  some  silver,  of  which  they  returned  him 
three-and-sixpence,  unasked,  to  pay  the  turnpike. 

"I  have  sat  twice  to  Sir  Joshua,  and  he  seems  to  like  his 
own  performance.  He  has  projected  another,  in  which  I  am 
to  be  busy ;  but  we  can  think  on  it  at  leisure. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  is  come  home  better,  and  the  habitation  is 
all  concord  and  harmony  ;  only  Mr.  Levett  harbours  discontent. 

"  With  Dr.  Lawrence's  consent,  I  have,  for  the  two  last 
nights,  taken  musk  :  the  first  night  was  a  worse  night  than 
common,  the  second,  a  better ;  but  not  so  much  better  as  that 
I  dare  ascribe  any  virtue  to  the  medicine.  I  took  a  scruple 
each  time. 

«  TO  .AIRS.  TIIRALE.  Letters, 

"  31st  October,  I77.'!.       vol.  ii. 
"  Sir  Joshua  has  finished  my  picture,  and  it  seems  to  please  P'  ~'~ 
every  body,  but  I  shall  wait  to  see  how  it  pleases  you. 

"  To-day  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins  had  a  scold, 
and  Williams  was  going  away  ;  but  I  bid  her  nut  turn  tail,  and 
she  came  back,  and  rather  got  the  upper  hand."]] 

We  surely  cannot  but  admire  the  benevolent  exer- 
tions of  this  great  and  good  man,  especially  when  we 
consider  how  grievously  he  was  afflicted  with  had 
health,  and  how  uncomfortable  his  home  was  made 
by  the  perpetual  jarring  of  those  whom  he  charitably 
accommodated  under  his  roof.  He  has  sometimes 
suffered  me  to  talk  jocularly  of  his  group  of  females, 
and  call  them  bis  Seraglio.  He  thus  mentions  them, 
together  witli  honest  Levett,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mrs.  Thrale;  '"Williams  hates  every  body;  Levett 
hates  Desmoulins,  and  docs  not  love  Williams;  Des- 
moulins hates  them  both;  Poll1  loves  none  of 
them." 

■  Miss  (  armichac] Bosw  111.     [Th<  editoi  baa  nol  learned  ho*  ihia  lady 

*.is  connected  with  Dr.  Johnson — Ed  | 
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Hawk.  [These  connexions  exposed  him  to  trouble  and  in- 
cessant solicitation,  which  he  bore  well  enough  ;  but 
his  inmates  were  enemies  to  his  peace,  and  occasioned 
him  great  disquiet :  the  jealousy  that  subsisted  among 
them  rendered  his  dwelling  irksome  to  him,  and  he 
seldom  approached  it,  after  an  evening's  conversation 
abroad,  but  with  the  dread  of  finding  it  a  scene  of 
discord,  and  of  having  his  ears  filled  with  the  com- 
plaints of  Mrs.  Williams  of  Frank's  neglect  of  his 
duty  and  inattention  to  the  interests  of  his  master, 
and  of  Frank  against  Mrs.  Williams,  for  the  au- 
thority she  assumed  over  him,  and  exercised  with  an 
unwarrantable  severity.  Even  those  intruders  who 
had  taken  shelter  under  his  roof,  and  who,  in  his 
absence  from  home,  brought  thither  their  children, 
found  cause  to  murmur  ;  "  their  provision  of  food  was 
scanty,  or  their  dinners  ill  dressed ;"  all  which  he  chose 
to  endure  rather  than  put  an  end  to  their  clamours  by 
ridding  his  home  of  such  thankless  and  troublesome 
guests.  Nay,  so  insensible  was  lie  of  the  ingratitude 
of  those  whom  he  suffered  thus  to  hang  upon  him, 
and  among  whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  divided  an 
income  which  was  little  more  than  sufficient  for  his 
own  support,  that  he  would  submit  to  reproach  and 
personal  affront  from  some  of  them ;  even  Levett 
would  sometimes  insult  him,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  in 
her  paroxysms  of  rage,  has  been  known  to  drive  him 
from  her  presence.] 

"TO  CAPTAIN  LANGTON'S  WARLEY.CAMP. 

"31st  October,  17/fl. 

"  Dear  bib, — When  I  recollect  how  long  ago  I  was  received 
with  so  much  kindness  at  Warley  common,  I  am  ashamed  that 
I  have  not  made  BOme  inquiries  alter  my  friends. 

1  Dr.  Johnson  lure  addresses  Ins  worthy  friend,  Bennet  Langton,  Esq.  by  his 
title  a>  captain  <>t  the  Lincolnshire  militia,  in  which  lie  lias  since  been  most  <lc- 
redly  raised  to  the  rank  of  major.— Bosw£i«L< 
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"  Pray  how  many  sheep-stealers  did  you  convict  ?  and  how 
did  you  punish  them?  When  are  you  to  be  cantoned  in  better 
habitations  ?  The  air  grows  cold,  and  the  ground  damp.  Longer 
stay  in  the  camp  cannot  be  without  much  danger  to  the  health 
of  the  common  men,  if  even  the  officers  can  escape. 

"  You  see  that  Dr.  Percy  is  now  dean  of  Carlisle ;  about  five 
hundred  a  year,  with  a  power  of  presenting  himself  to  some  good 
living.     He  is  provided  for. 

"  The  session  of  the  Club  is  to  commence  with  that  of  the 
parliament.  Mr.  Banks1  desires  to  be  admitted;  he  will  be  a 
very  honourable  accession. 

"  Did  the  king  please  you2?  The  Coxheath  men,  I  think, 
have  some  reason  to  complain3.  Reynolds  says  your  camp  is 
better  than  theirs. 

"  I  hope  you  find  yourself  able  to  encounter  this  weather. 
Take  care  of  your  own  health ;  and,  as  you  can,  of  your  men. 
Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  all  the  gentlemen  whose 
notice  I  have  had,  and  whose  kindness  I  have  experienced.  I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,     "  Sa.m.  Johnson." 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  18th  of  August,  the  18th 
of  September,  and  the  6th  of  November  ;  informing 
him  of  my  having  had  another  son  born,  whom  I 
bad  called  James4;  that  I  had  passed  some  time  at 
Auchinleck ;  that  the  Countess  of  Loudoun,  now  in 
her  ninety-ninth  year,  was  as  fresh  as  Avhen  he  saw 
her,  and  remembered  him  with  respect ;  and  that  his 
mother  by  adoption,  the  Countess  of  Eglintoune,  had 
said  to  me,  "  Tell  Mr.  Johnson,  I  love  him  exceed- 
ingly;" that  I  had  again  suffered  much  from  bad  spirits; 
and  that  as  it  was  very  long  since  1  heard  from  him, 
I  was  not  a  little  uneasy. 

'  |  Afterwards  Sir  Joseph Kn.] 

1  |  1 1  is  majesty  and  the  queen  visited  Warlcy  Camp  on  the  20th  (  totobex — E  n.  ] 
[Of  the  king's  not  visiting  that  camp  as  well  as  Warley,  which,  however, 
he  did,  on  tlte  3a  November 111).  | 

»  |  This  was  the  gentleman  who  contributed  a  lew  notes  to  this  work.  He 
was  of  Bracenoee  College!  and  a  Vinerian  Fellow,  ami  died  in  February,  L828, 

at    his    chambers,   in    tin-    Temple II.u.l.      The  editor   had    the   pleasure   of 

his  acquaintance!     He  published  an  edition  of  Shakspeare :  vaa  ren  com  ivial ; 

and  in  other  respects  like  his    father,   though  altogether  on  a  smaller  scale. — 

i;...] 
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The  continuance  of  his  regard  for  his  friend,  Dr. 
Burney,  appears  from  the  following  letters : 

"TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  WHEELER',  OXFORD. 

"  London,  2d  November,  1 77'*- 

"  Dear  sir, — Dr.  Burney,  who  brings  this  paper,  is  engaged 
in  a  History  of  Musick ;  and  having  been  told  by  Dr.  Mark- 
ham  of  some  MSS.  relating  to  his  subject,  which  are  in  the 
library  of  your  college,  is  desirous  to  examine  them.  He  is  my 
friend ;  and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  of  entreating  your  favour 
and  assistance  in  his  inquiry ;  and  can  assure  you,  with  great 
confidence,  that  if  you  knew  him  he  would  not  want  any  inter- 
venient  solicitation  to  obtain  the  kindness  of  one  who  loves 
learning  and  virtue  as  you  love  them. 

"  I  have  been  flattering  myself  all  the  summer  with  the  hope 
of  paying  my  annual  visit  to  my  friends ;  but  something  has 
obstructed  me :  I  still  hope  not  to  be  long  without  seeing  you. 
I  should  be  glad  of  a  little  literary  talk ;  and  glad  to  show  you, 
by  the  frequency  of  my  visits,  how  eagerly  I  love  it,  when  you 
talk  it.     I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  EDWARDS',  OXFORD. 

"London,  2d  November,  1778- 

"Sir, — The  bearer,  Dr.  Burney,  has  had  some  account  of  a 
Welsh  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  from  which  he  hopes 
to  gain  some  materials  for  his  History  of  Musick  ;  but  being 
ignorant  of  the  language,  is  at  a  loss  where  to  find  assistance.  I 
make  no  doubt  but  you,  sir,  can  help  him  through  his  difficulties, 
and  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  him  to  your 
favour,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  find  him  a  man  worthy  of  every 
civility  that  can  be  shown,  and  every  benefit  that  can  be  con- 
ferred. 

"  But  we  must  not  let  Welsh  drive  us  from  Greek.  What 
comes  of  Xenophon 3  ?   If  you  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  publish- 

1  [Benjamin  Wheeler  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  November  12,  1/.">1.  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  that  house  in  1 768, 
he  removed  to  Magdalen  College,  where  be  became  B.  D.  \~itiU,  and  D.D.  the 
year  following.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and 
Canon  of  <  brist  Chinch,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Randolph,  late 
Bishop  (f  London,  in  1 788 — Halt.. 

■  [Edward  Edwards  entered  at  Jesus  College,  1743,  set.  17;  M.A.  1749; 
B.  1>.  1756;  and  D.  D.  1760—Hai.t,.] 

D     i.i'    rds  was  preparing  an  edition  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  which, 
however,  h    did  not  live  to  publish. — Ed.] 
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ing  the  book,  do  not  let  your  commentaries  be  lost;  contrive 
that  they  may  be  published  somewhere.  I  am,  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  "Sam.  Johnson." 


These  letters  procured  Dr.  Burney  great  kindness 
and  friendly  offices  from  both  of  these  gentlemen,  not 
only  on  that  occasion,  but  in  future  visits  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  same  year  Dr.  Johnson  not  only  wrote 
to  Joseph  Warton  in  favour  of  Dr.  Burney's  youngest 
son,  who  was  to  be  placed  in  the  college  of  Winchester, 
but  accompanied  him  when  he  went  thither. 

«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  21st  November,  1778. 

"  Dear  sir, — It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  wrote,  and  I 
think  you  have  some  reason  to  complain;  however,  you  must 
not  let  small  things  disturb  you,  when  you  have  such  a  fine 
addition  to  your  happiness  as  a  new  boy,  and  I  hope  your  lady's 
health  restored  by  bringing  him.  It  seems  very  probable  that 
a  little  care  will  now  restore  her,  if  any  remains  of  her  complaints 
arc-  left. 

"  You  seem,  if  I  understand  your  letter,  to  be  gaining  ground 

at  Auchinleck,  an  incident  that  would  give  me  great  delight. 
****** 

"  When  any  fit  of  anxiety,  or  gloominess,  or  perversion  of 
mind  lays  hold  upon  you,  make  it  a  rule  not  to  publish  it  by 
complaints,  but  exert  your  whole  care  to  hide  it;  by  endeavour- 
ing to  hide  it,  you  will  drive  it  away,      lie  always  busy. 

"  The  Club  is  to  meet  with  the  parliament ;  we  talk  of  elect- 
ing Banks,  the  traveller;   lie  will  be  a  reputable  member. 

"  Langton  has  been  encamped  with  his  company  of  militia 
on  Warley-common  ;  I  spent  live  days  amongst  them  ;  lie  signa- 
lised himself  as  a  diligent  officer,  and  has  very  high  respect  in 

the  regiment.  He  presided  when  I  was  there  at  a  court-mar- 
tial ;  he  is  now  quartered  in  Hertfordshire  ;  his  lady  and  little 
ones  are  in  Scotland.     Paoli  came  to  the  camp,  and  commended 

the  soldiers. 

"  Of  myself'  I  have  no  great  matters  to  say  :  my  health  is  not 
restored  ;  my  nights  are  restless  and  tedious.  The  best  night 
that  I  have  had  these  twenty  year-  was  at  Fort-Augustus. 
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"  I  hope  soon  to  send  you  a  few  lives  to  read.  I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  most  affectionate,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

About  this  time  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Hussey, 
who  had  been  some  time  in  trade,  and  was  then  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  being  about  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  Aleppo,  and  other  parts  of 
the  east,  which  he  accomplished,  Dr.  Johnson  (who 
had  long  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him)  ho- 
noured him  with  the  following  letter : 

"  TO  MR.  JOHN  IIUSSEY. 

"  29th  December,  1778. 
"  Dear  sin, — I  have  sent  you  the  '  Grammar,'  and  have 
left  you  two  books  more,  by  which  I  hope  to  be  remembered: 
write  my  name  in  them ;  we  may,  perhaps,  see  each  other  no 
more ;  you  part  with  my  good  wishes,  nor  do  I  despair  of  seeing 
you  return.  Let  no  opportunities  of  vice  corrupt  you ;  let  no 
bad  example  seduce  you  ;  let  the  blindness  of  Mahometans  con- 
firm you  in  Christianity.  God  bless  you.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
affectionate  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Johnson  this  year  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  "  Discourses  to 
the  Royal  Academy,"  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whom 
he  always  considered  as  one  of  his  literary  school. 
Much  praise  indeed  is  due  to  those  excellent  Dis- 
courses, which  are  so  universally  admired,  and  for 
which  the  authour  received  from  the  Empress  of 
Russia  a  gold  snuff-box,  adorned  with  her  profile  in 
has  relief,  set  in  diamonds ;  and  containing,  what  is 
infinitely  more  valuable,  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  are 
written  with  her  imperial  majesty's  own  hand,  the 
following  words  :  "  Pour  le  Chevalier  Reynolds,  en 
temoignage  du  contentement  que  j'ai  ressentie  <)  Iff 
lecture  de  ses  exceUens  discours  sur  Itt  peinture." 

This  year,  Johnson  gave  the  world  a  luminous 
proof  thai  the  vigour  of  his  mind  in  all  its  faculties. 
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whether  memory,  judgment,  or  imagination,  was  not 
in  the  least  abated  ;  for  this  year  came  out  the  first 
four  volumes  of  his  "  Prefaces,  biographical  and  cri- 
tical, to  the  most  eminent  of  the  English  Poets*," 
published  by  the  booksellers  of  London.  The  re- 
maining volumes  came  out  in  the  year  1780.  The 
poets  were  selected  by  the  several  booksellers  who  had 
the  honorary  copyright,  which  is  still  preserved  among 
them  by  mutual  compact,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
cision of  the  house  of  lords  against  the  perpetuity  of 
literary  property.  We  have  his  own  authority  x,  that 
by  his  recommendation  the  poems  of  Blackmore, 
Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden,  were  added  to  the  col- 
lection. Of  this  work  I  shall  speak  more  particularly 
hereafter. 

[DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON.  Pemb 

"  London,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  2d  Jan.  1 77f>-  -Nl>' 
"  Dear  madam, — Now  the  new  year  is  come,  of  which  I 
wish  you  and  dear  Airs.  Gastrel  many  and  many  returns,  it  is 
fit  that  I  give  you  some  account  of  the  year  past.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  it  I  had  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  illness, 
from  which,  however,  1  by  degrees  recovered,  and  from  which 
I  am  now  tolerably  free.  In  the  spring  and  summer  I  flattered 
iu\  self  that  I  should  come  to  Lichfield,  and  forbore  to  write  till 
I  could  tell  of  my  intentions  with  some  certainty,  and  one  thing 
or  other  making  the  journey  always  improper,  as  I  did  not 
come,  I  omitted  to  write,  till  at  last  I  grew  afraid  of  hearing  ill 
news.  But  the  other  day  Mr.  Prujean9  culled  and  left  word, 
that  you,  dear  madam,  are  grown  better  ;  and  I  know  not 
when  1  heard  any  thing  that  pleased  me  BO  much.  I  shall  now 
long  more  and  more  to  see  Lichfield,  and  partake  the  happiness 
of  your  recovery. 

■  \ow  you  begin  to  mend,  you  have  great  encouragement  to 
take  care  of  yourself.    Do  not  omit  any  thing  that  can  conduce 

to   your  health,   and    when    I  eome,  I  shall    hope   to  enjoy  with 

you.  and  dearest  Mrs.  Gastrel,  many  pleasing  hours. 

•  Do   not  be  angry  at  my  long  omission  to  write,  but    let  me 
hear  how  you  both  do,  for  you   will  write  to  nobody,  to  whom 

>  Life  of  Watts.  —  Bos*  mi. 

1  (.Mr.  Prujean  married  the  JfOUDgeit  of  i lie  .Missis  Aston. —  HaBWOOS.] 
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your  welfare  will  give  more  pleasure,  than  to,  dearest  math.ni, 
your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 

Pearson  ["DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.   LUCY  PORTER. 

MSS. 

"  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  2d  Jan.  1770. 

"  Dearest  love, — Though  I  have  so  long  omitted  to  write, 
I  will  omit  it  no  longer.  I  hope  the  new  year  finds  you  not 
worse  than  you  have  formerly  been ;  and  I  wish  that  many 
years  may  pass  over  you  without  bringing  either  pain  or  dis- 
content. For  my  part,  I  think  my  health,  though  not  good, 
yet  rather  better  than  when  I  left  you. 

"  My  purpose  was  to  have  paid  you  my  annual  visit  in  the 
summer,  but  it  happened  otherwise,  not  by  any  journey  another 
way,  for  I  have  never  been  many  miles  from  London,  but  by 
such  hindrances  as  it  is  hard  to  bring  to  any  account. 

"  Do  not  follow  my  bad  example,  but  write  to  me  soon  again, 
and  let  me  know  of  you  what  you  have  to  tell ;  I  hope  it  is 
all  good. 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  Mrs.  Adey, 
and  Miss  Adey,  and  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  frequent 
your  mansion. 

"  If  you  want  any  books,  or  any  thing  else  that  I  can  send 
you,  let  me  know.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 

On  the  22d  of  January,  I  wrote  to  him  on  several 
topicks,  and  mentioned  that  as  he  had  been  so  good 
as  to  permit  me  to  have  the  proof  sheets  of  his  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets,'*  I  had  written  to  his  servant,  Francis, 
to  take  care  of  them  for  me. 

"MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  '2d  February,  177!'- 
"My  dear  sir, — Garrick's  death  is  a  striking  event;  not 
that  we  should  be  surprised  with  the  death  of  any  man,  who 
has  lived  sixty-two  years  ' ;  but  because  there  was  a  vivacity  in 

i  On  Mr.  Warrick's  monument  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  he  is  said  to  hare  died. 
"  aged  64  years."  But  it  is  a  mistake,  and  Mr.  Boswell  is  perfectly  correct. 
(Jarrick  was  baptised  at  Hertford,  Feb.  28,  L716>17)  Bnd  died  at  his  house  in 
London,  Jan.  20,  1770-     The  inaccuracy  of  lapidary  inscriptions  is  well  known. 

.Mai  on  r;.     [The  inscription,   as  given  in   Harwood's   History  of  I. icltjirltl, 

has  rixij/'three  yearn.— Ed.] 
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our  late  celebrated  friend,  which  drove  away  the  thoughts  of 
death  from  any  association  with  him.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
tenderly  affected  with  his  departure  ;  and  I  would  wish  to  hear 
from  you  upon  the  subject.  I  was  obliged  to  him  in  my  (lavs 
of  effervescence  in  London,  when  poor  Derrick  was  my  go- 
vernour ;  and  since  that  time  I  received  many  civilities  from 
him.  Do  you  remember  how  pleasing  it  was,  when  I  received 
a  letter  from  him  at  Inverary,  upon  our  first  return  to  civilized 
living  after  our  Hebridean  journey  ?  I  shall  always  remember 
him  with  affection  as  well  as  admiration. 

"  On  Saturday  last,  being  the  30th  of  January,  I  drank  coffee 
and  old  port,  and  had  solemn  conversation  with  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Falconer,  a  nonjuring  bishop,  a  very  learned  and  worthy 
man.  He  gave  two  toasts,  which  you  will  believe  I  drank  with 
cordiality,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  Flora  Macdonald.  I  sat 
about  four  hours  with  him,  and  it  was  really  as  if  I  had  been 
living  in  the  last  century.  The  episcopal  church  of  Scotland, 
though  faithful  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  has  never  accepted  of, 
any  conge  d'tfire  since  the  revolution  ;  it  is  the  only  true  epis- 
copal church  in  Scotland,  as  it  has  its  own  succession  of  bishops. 
For  as  to  the  episcopal  clergy,  who  take  the  oaths  to  the  present 
government,  they  indeed  follow  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England,  but,  as  Bishop  Falconer  observed,  '  they  are  not  epis- 
copal*; for  they  are  under  no  bishop,  as  a  bishop  cannot  have 
authority  beyond  his  diocese.'  This  venerable  gentleman  did 
me  the  honour  to  dine  with  me  yesterday,  and  he  laid  his  hands 
upon  the  heads  of  my  little  ones.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  cu- 
rious literary  conversation,  particularly  about  Mr.  Thomas  Bud- 
diman,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  friendship. 

"  Any  fresh  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  makes  one 
embrace  more  closely  ;»  valuable  friend.  My  dear  and  much 
respected  >ir,  may  God  preserve  you  long  in  this  world  while 
1  am  in  it.  I  am  ever,  your  much  obliged,  and  affectionate 
humble  servant,  "  Jamks  Bosukll." 


10//I, 


[When  Garrick  was  on  his  last  sick-bed,  no  argil-  p; 
incuts  or  recitals  of  such  facts  as  reached  liini  would  p'  "' 
persuade  Dr.  Johnson  of  his  danger:  lie  had  prepos- 
sessed himself  with  a  notion,  that  to  say  a  man  was 
sick,  was  very  near  wishing  him  so;  and  few  things 
offended  him  more,  than  prognosticating  even  the 
death  of  an  ordinary  acquaintance.     s'Ay,  ay,''  said 
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Piozzi,    he,  "  Swift  knew  the  world  pretty  well,  when  he  said, 
p.  no.        '  l        J 

that, 

Some  dire  misfortune  to  portend, 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend.'' 

The  danger  then  of  Mr.  Garrick,  or  of  Mr.  Thrale, 
whom  he  loved  better,  was  an  image  which  no  one 
durst  present  before  his  view ;  he  always  persisted  in 
the  possibility  and  hope  of  their  recovering  disorders 
from  which  no  human  creatures  by  human  means 
alone  ever  did  recover.  His  distress  for  their  loss 
was  for  that  very  reason  poignant  to  excess :  but  his 
fears  of  his  own  salvation  were  excessive  :  his  truly 
tolerant  spirit,  and  Christian  charity,  which  hopeth 
all  things,  and  believeth  all  things,  made  him  rely 
securely  on  the  safety  of  his  friends,  while  his  earnest 
aspiration  after  a  blessed  immortality  made  him 
cautious  of  his  own  steps,  and  timorous  concerning 
their  consequences.  He  knew  how  much  had  been 
given,  and  filled  his  mind  with  fancies  of  how  much 
would  be  required,  till  his  impressed  imagination  was 
often  disturbed  by  them,  and  his  health  suffered  from 
the  sensibility  of  his  too  tender  conscience :  a  real 
Christian  is  so  apt  to  find  his  task  above  his  power 
of  performance !] 

Revn#  [«DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

MS-  '•  ].-»th  February,  1779. 

"  Dearest  madam, — I  have  never  deserved  to  be  treated  as 
you  treat  me.  When  you  employed  me  before,  I  undertook 
your  affair  '  and  succeeded,  but  then  I  succeeded  by  choosing 
a  proper  time,  and  a  proper  time  I  will  try  to  choose  again. 

"  I  have  about  a  week's  work  to  do,  and  then  I  shall  come  to 
live  in  town,  and  will  first  wait  on  you  in  Dover-street.  You  are 
not  to  think  that  I  neglect  you,  for  your  nieces  will  tell  you 
how  rarely  they  have  seen  me.  I  will  wait  on  you  as  soon  as 
I  can,  and  yet  you  must  resolve  to  talk  things  over  without 

'  [This  seems  to  allude  to  some  favour  (probably  a  pecuniary  one)  whicli 
Johnson  was  to  solicit  from  Sir  Joshua  for  Miss  Reynolds. — Ed.] 
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anger,  and  you  must  leave  me  to  catch  opportunities,  and  be 
assured,  dearest  dear,  that  I  should  have  very  little  enjoyment 
of  that  day  in  which  I  had  neglected  any  opportunity  of  doing 
good  to  you.     I  am,  dearest  madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."] 

["TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER.  Pearson 

"Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  4tli  March,  1/70.       -^,s- 

"Mr  dear  LOVE, — Since  I  heard  from  you,  I  sent  you  a  little 
print,  and  two  barrels  of  oysters,  and  I  shall  have  some  little 
books  to  send  you  soon. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Pearson,  and  am  pleased  to  find  that  he 
has  got  a  living.  I  was  hurried  when  lie  was  with  me,  but 
had  time  to  hear  that  my  friends  were  all  well. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Adey  was,  I  think,  a  good  woman,  and  there- 
Pore  her  death  is  less  to  be  lamented ;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
think  how  uncertain  it  is,  that,  when  friends  part,  they  will  ever 
meet  again. 

"  My  old  complaint  of  flatulence,  and  tight  and  .short  breath, 
oppress  me  heavily.  My  nights  are  very  restless.  I  think  of 
consulting  the  doctor  to-morrow. 

"  This  has  been  a  mild  winter,  for  which  I  hope  you  have 
been  the  better.  Take  what  care  you  can  of  yourself,  and  do 
not  forget  to  drink.  I  was  somehow  or  other  hindered  from 
coining  into  the  country  last  summer,  but  1  think  of  coming 
this  year.     I  am,  dear  love,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."]] 

["TO  MRS.  ASTON.  ,,iml) 

"  Bolt-court,  1'liAt-stn.vt,  1th  March,  177!'-  MSS. 
"  DeAB  madam, — -."Mrs.  (iastrell  and  you  arc  very  often  in 
m\  thoughts,  though  I  do  not  write  so  often  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  so  much  love  and  so  much  respect.  I  please  my- 
self with  thinking  that  I  shall  see  you  again,  and  shall  find  you 
better.  But  futurity  is  uncertain:  poor  David'  had  doubtless 
many  futurities  in  his  head,  which  death  has  intercepted — a 
death,  I  believe,  to* .illy  unexpected:  he  did  not  in  his  last  hour 
seem  to  think  his  life  in  danger. 

■  .\I\  old  complaints  hang  heavy  on  me,  and  my  nights  arc 
very  uncomfortable  and  unquiet;    and  sleepless  nights  make 

heavy  days.  I  think  to  go  to  my  physician,  and  try  what  can  he 
done.      For  \vh\   should  not   I  grow  better  as  well  as  you."' 

"  Now    you    are    better,    pray  ,    dearest  madam,  take   care  of 

1  [  Mr.  Garrick.—  En.] 
VOL.  IV.  R 
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yourself.  I  hope  to  come  this  summer  and  watch  you.  It  will 
be  a  very  pleasant  journey  it*  I  can  find  you  and  dear  Mrs. 
Gastrell  well. 

"  I  sent  you  two  barrels  of  oysters ;  if  you  would  wish  for 
more,  please  to  send  your  commands  to,  madam,  your  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 

Lett  [-TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

vol.  ii.  "  10th  March,  1770- 

p.  42.  cc  j  wj]j  come  to  see  you  on  Saturday,  only  let  me  know  whether 

I  must  come  to  the  Borough,  or  am  to  be  taken  up  here. 

"  I  got  my  Lives,  not  yet  quite  printed,  put  neatly  together, 
and  sent  them  to  the  king :  what  he  says  of  them  I  know  not. 
If  the  king  is  a  whig,  he  will  not  like  them:  but  is  any  king  a 
whig  ?"] 

On  the  23d  of  February  I  had  written  to  him  again, 
complaining  of  his  silence,  as  I  had  heard  lie  was  ill, 
and  had  written  to  Mr.  Thrale  for  information  con- 
cerning him  :  and  I  announced  my  intention  of  soon 
being  again  in  London. 

«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"13th  March,  177!'. 

"  Dear  sir, — Why  should  you  take  such  delight  to  make  ;i 
bustle,  to  write  to  Mr.  Thrale  that  I  am  negligent,  and  to 
Francis  to  do  what  is  so  very  unnecessary  ?  Thrale,  you  may 
be  sure,  cared  not  about  it ;  and  I  shall  spare  Francis  the  trouble, 
by  ordering  a  set  both  of  the  Lives  and  Poets  to  dear  Mrs. 
Boswell  ',  in  acknowledgment  of  her  marmalade.  Persuade 
her  to  accept  them,  and  accept  them  kindly.  If  I  thought  she 
would  receive  them  scornfully,  I  would  send  them  to  Miss 
Boswell,  who,  I  hope,  has  yet  none  of  her  mamma's  ill-will 
to  me. 

"  I  would  send  sets  of  Lives,  four  volumes,  to  some  other 
friends,  to  Lord  Ilailes  first.  His  second  volume  lies  by  my 
bed-side;  a  book  surely  of  great  labour,  and  to  every  just 
thinker  of  great  delight.  Write  me  word  to  whom  I  shall  send 
besides.  Would  it  please  Lord  Auchinleck?  Mrs.  Thrale  waits 
in  the  coach.     I  am,  dear  sir,  &c.  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

1  He  sent  a  set  elegantly  bound  and  gilt,  which  was  received  as  a  very  hand- 
some present Boswell. 
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This  letter  crossed  me  on  the  road  to  London,  where 

I  arrived  on  Monday,  March  15,  and  next  morning, 
at  a  late  hour,  found  Dr.  Johnson  silting  over  his  tea, 
attended  by  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Mr.  Levett,  and  a 
clergyman,  who  had  come  to  submit  some  poetical 
pieces  to  his  revision.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  num- 
ber and  variety  of  writers,  some  of  them  even  un- 
known to  him,  prevailed  on  his  good-nature  to  look 
over  their  works,  and  suggest  corrections  and  im- 
provements. My  arrival  interrupted,  for  a  little 
while,  the  important  business  of  this  true  repre- 
sentative of  Bayes ;  upon  its  being  resumed,  I  found 
that  the  subject  under  immediate  consideration  was 
a  translation,  yet  in  manuscript,  of  the  "  Carmen 
Seculare"  of  Horace,  which  had  this  year  been  set  to 
musick,  and  performed  as  a  publick  entertainment  in 
London,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  Monsieur  Philidor 
and  Signor  Baretti.  When  Johnson  had  done  read- 
ing, the  authour  asked  him  bluntly,  "If  upon  the 
whole  it  was  a  good  translation  ?"  Johnson,  whose 
regard  for  truth  was  uncommonly  strict,  seemed  to 
be  puzzled  for  a  moment  what  answer  to  make,  as 
lie  certainly  could  not  honestly  commend  the  per- 
formance :  with  exquisite  address  he  evaded  the 
question  thus,  "  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that  it  may  not  be 
made  a  very  good  translation."  Here  nothing  what* 
ever  in  favour  of  the  performance  was  affirmed,  and 
yet  the  writer  was  not  shocked.  A  printed  "  Ode  to 
the  Warlike  (renins  of  Britain"  came  next  in  re* 
new.  The  bard1  was  a  lank  bonv  figure,  with  short 
black    hair;   he    was   writhing  himself   in   agitation. 

'[This  vu  ;i  Mi.  Taaker.     .Mi.    D'Israeli  Informs  the  Editor,  that  this 

])ortraii  is  BO  airmail  ly  drawn,  that,  being,  some  years  after  the  publication  of  th  8 

work, al  a  watering-place  on  thecoasl  of  Devon,  he  was  visited  by  .Mr.  Ta«k>r. 
whose  name,  however,  he  did  not  then  know,  bu(  «  a  so  struck  with  his  resem- 
blance to  Boswell'i  picture,  that  lu-  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  hail  an  inter- 
view with  Or.  Johnson,  and  it  appeared  that  he  was  indeed  the  author  of  ••  The 
Warlike  Genius  of  Britain."—  Ed.] 

R    2 
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while  Johnson  read,  and,  showing  his  teeth  in  a  grin 
of  earnestness,  exclaimed  in  broken  sentences,  and  in 
a  keen  sharp  tone,  "Is  that  poetry,  sir? — Is  it 
Pindar  ?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  there  is  here  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  called  poetry."  Then,  turning 
to  me,  the  poet  cried,  "  My  muse  has  not  been  long 
upon  the  town,  and  (pointing  to  the  Ode)  it  trembles 
under  the  hand  of  the  great  critick."  Johnson,  in  a 
tone  of  displeasure,  asked  him,  "  Why  do  you  praise 
Anson  ?"  I  did  not  trouble  him  by  asking  his  reason 
for  this  question1.  He  proceeded : — "  Here  is  an  errour, 
sir  ;  you  have  made  Genius  feminine."  "  Palpable, 
sir  (cried  the  enthusiast) ;  I  know  it.  But  (in  a  lower 
tone)  it  was  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  with  which  her  grace  was  pleased.  She 
is  walking  across  Coxheath  s  in  the  military  uniform, 
and  I  suppose  her  to  be  the  Genius  of  Britain. " 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  are  giving  a  reason  for  it ;  but 
that  will  not  make  it  right.  You  may  have  a  reason 
why  two  and  two  should  make  five ;  but  they  will 
still  make  but  four." 

Although  I  was  several  times  with  him  in  the  course 
of  the  following  days,  such  it  seems  were  my  occu- 
pations, or  such  my  negligence,  that  I  have  preserved 
no  memorial  of  his  conversation  till  Friday,  March 
26,  when  I  visited  him.  He  said  he  expected  to  be 
attacked  on  account  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets." 
'  However,"  said  he,  "  I  would  rather  be  attacked 
than  unnoticed.  For  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to 
an  authour  is  to  be  silent  as  to  his  works.  An  assault 
upon  a  town  is  a  bad  thing  ;   but  starving  it  is  still 

1  1 1  If  disliked  Lord  Anson  probably  from  local  politics.  <>n  one  occasion  he 
visited  Lord  Anson's  seat,  and  although,  as  he  confessed,  K  well  received  and 
kindly  treated,  he,  with  the  true  gratitude  of  a  wit,  ridiculed  'he  master  of  the 
house  before  he  had  left  it  half  an  hour."  In  the  grounds  there  is  a  temple  of 
the  winds,  on  which  he  made  the  following  epigram  : 
Oratum  animum  laudo  ;    Qui  debuit  omnia  ventis, 

Quam  bene  venorum,  Mir^ir-  templa  jubet ! — Pioxzi  .lure.  p.  56 — Ed.] 
|  Where  there  w.  b  a  camp  at  this  pi  riod  .  so  ante,  p.  2'.M Ed.] 
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worse  ;  an  assault  may  be  unsuccessful,  you  may  have 
more  men  killed  than  you  kill ;  but  if  you  starve  the 
town,  you  are  sure  of  victory." 

[Dr.  Johnson  was  famous  for  disregarding  public  P«*«, 
abuse.     When  the  people  criticised  and  answered  his 
pamphlets,  papers,  &c.  he  would  say:    "Why  now, 
these  fellows  are  only  advertising  my  book  :  it  is  surely 
better  a  man  should  be  abused  than  forgotten."] 

Talking  of  a  friend '  of  ours  associating  with  persons 
of  very  discordant  principles  and  characters  ;  I  said 
lie  was  a  very  universal  man,  quite  a  man  of  the 
world.  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  but  one  may  be  so 
much  a  man  of  the  world,  as  to  be  nothing  in  the 
world.  I  remember  a  passage  in  Goldsmith's  '  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,'  which  he  was  afterwards  fool  enough 
to  expunge.  '  I  do  not  love  a  man  who  is  zealous  for 
nothing.'  "  Boswell.  "  That  was  a  fine  passage." 
JOHNSON.  "Yes,  sir  :  there  was  another  fine  passage 
too,  which  he  struck  out:  'When  1  was  a  young 
man.  being  anxious  to  distinguish  myself,  I  was  per- 
petually starting  new  propositions.  But  I  soon  gave 
this  over;  for  I  found  that  generally  what  was  new 
was  false-.'"  I  said  I  did  not  like  to  sit  with  people 
of  whom  I  had  not  a  good  opinion.  Johnson.  "But 
you  must  not  indulge  your  delicacy  too  much,  or  you 
will  be  a  tcte-a-tcte  man  all  your  life." 

|'1)U.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE.  Letten, 

m  18th  Much,  177H.       foL  iL 
"On  Monday  I  came  late  t<>  Mrs.  Veaey.     Mrs.  Montagu 
was  there;  I  called  for  the  print  '.  and  got  good  words.     The 

evening  was   not   brilliant,  but  I  bad   thanks   for   my  company 

1  [Probably  Sir  Joahun  Reynolds;  stv  unit.  p.  117- — Ed.] 
i  Dr.  Burncy,  in  b  note  introduced  in  a  former  page,  baa  mentioned  this  cir- 
cumstance, concerning  Goldsmith,  us  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
not  recollecting  lhal  it  occurred  here.  His  remark,  however,  i>  nol  wholly  bu. 
perfiuoua,  aa  il  ascertain!  that  the  words  which  Goldsmith  had  put  into  the 
month  of  a  fie  itii  us  i  hanu  ter  in  the  ,-  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  which,  aa  wc 
l<  mi  from   1'.'.  John  rwards  expunged,  related,   like  many  other 

1 1.  10  liiir.M  li.--  .M  \i  03 

i  [Mis,  Montagu'    i"1  Irait.—  Ed.] 
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Letters,    The  night  was  troublesome.     On  Tuesday  I  fasted,  and  went 

vol  11.     to  the  doctor:  he  ordered  bleeding.     On  Wednesday  I  had  the 
p.  4J.  . 

tea-pot,  fasted,  and  was  blooded.     Wednesday  night  was  better. 

To-day  I  have  dined  at  Mr.  Strahan's,  at  Islington,  with  his 
new  wife.  To-night  there  will  be  opium  ;  to-morrow  the  tea- 
pot ;  then  heigh  for  Saturday.  I  wish  the  doctor  would  bleed 
me  again.  Yet  every  body  that  I  meet  says  that  I  look  better 
than  when  I  was  last  met."] 

During  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I  find  I 
was  unaccountably  negligent  in  preserving  Johnson's 
sayings,  more  so  than  at  any  time  when  I  "was  happy 
enough  to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  wisdom 
and  wit.  There  is  no  help  for  it  now.  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  presenting  such  scraps  as  I  have. 
But  I  am  nevertheless  ashamed  and  vexed  to  think 
how  much  has  been  lost.  It  is  not  that  there  was  a 
bad  crop  this  year,  but  that  I  was  not  sufficiently 
careful  in  gathering  it  in.  I  therefore,  in  some  in- 
stances, can  only  exhibit  a  few  detached  fragments. 

Talking  of  the  wonderful  concealment  of  the  au- 
thour  of  the  celebrated  letters  signed  Junius,  he 
said,  "I  should  have  believed  Burke  to  be  Junius, 
because  I  know  no  man  but  Burke  who  is  capable  of 
writing  these  letters  ;  but  Burke  spontaneously  de- 
nied it  to  me.  The  case  would  have  been  different, 
had  I  asked  him  if  he  was  the  authour ;  a  man  so 
questioned,  as  to  an  anonymous  publication,  may  think 
he  has  a  right  to  deny  it." 

He  observed  that  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Sheridan,  had 
been  honoured  with  extraordinary  attention  in  his 
own  country,  by  having  had  an  exception  made  in  his 
favour  in  an  Irish  act  of  parliament  concerning  in- 
solvent debtors  '.      "  Thus  to  be  singled  out,"  said  lie. 

1  [This  is  a  total  mistake.     .Mr.  White  tills  us  of  the  personal  civility  with 
which  tome  members  of  a  committee  of  the  [rish  house  '>t'  commons  on  a  hill 

lor  the    relief  of  insolvent    debtors    treated   Air.  Sheridan  and    .Mr.    While  who 
app  ii  ball  but  there  on  in  the  act.     Sheridan's  name  is 

one  of  some  hundreds,  and  has  no  distinction  r  hatsoever.     The  favour  he  sought 
was,  to  he  included   in  the  act  vrithou  I  custody,  as  he  was 
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"  by  a  legislature,  as  an  object  of  public  consideration 
and  kindness,  is  a  proof  of  no  common  merit." 

At  Streatham,  on  Monday,  March  29,  at  breakfast, 
he  maintained  that  a  father  had   no  right  to  control 
the   inclinations  of  his  daughter  in  marriage.      [Of  P««ri, 
parental  authority,  indeed,  few  people  thought  with 
a  lower  degree  of  estimation.     Mrs.  Thrale  one  day 
mentioned  the  resignation  of  Cyrus  to  his  father's 
will,  as  related  by  Xenophon,  when,  after  all  his  con- 
quests, he  requested  the  consent  of  Cambyses  to  his 
marriage  with  a  neighbouring  princess;  and  she  added 
Rollin's  applause  and  recommendation  of  the  example. 
"  Do  you  not  perceive,  then,"  says  Johnson,  "  that 
Xenophon  on  this  occasion  commends  like  a  pedant, 
and  Pere  Rollin  applauds  like  a  slave?     If  Cyrus,  by 
his  conquests,  had  not  purchased  emancipation,  he 
had  conquered  to  little  purpose   indeed.     Can   you 
forbear  to  see  the  folly  of  a  fellow  who  has  in  his  care 
the  lives  of  thousands,  when  he  begs  his  papa's  per- 
mission to  be  married,  and  confesses  his  inability  to 
decide  in  a  matter  which  concerns  no  man's  happiness 
but   his  own  ?"      Dr.   Johnson  caught  Mrs.  Thrale 
another  time  reprimanding  the  daughter  of  her  house- 
keeper   for   having  sat    down    unpermitted    in    her 
mother's  presence.      "  Why,  she  gets  her  living,  does 
she  not,"  said  lie,  "  without  her  mother's  help?    Let 
the  wench  alone,"  continued  lie.    And  when  they  were 
again  out  of  the  women's   sight  who  were  concerned 
in  the  dispute,  "  Poor  people's  children,  deal  lady," 
said  he,  "  never  respect  them.     I  did  not  respect  my 
own  mother,  though  I  loved  her:   and  one  day,  when 
in  anger,  she   called  me  a    puppy,  I  asked   her  if  she 
knew  what  they  called  a  puppy's  mother."] 

On  Wednesday,  3 l8t  March,  when    1  \isited    him, 

resident  in  France;  this  he  obtained,  Inn  no)  specially,  for  one  hundred  ami 
twenty  other  persons,  in  similar  circumstances,  an  also  included.     Sec  sjudul 

i\  (mi.  ."'.hI,  chap.  23 En.  ] 
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and  confessed  an  excess  of  which  I  had  very  seldm 
been  guilty — that  I  had  spent  a  whole  night  in  ] 
ing  at  cards,  and  that  I  could  not  look  back  i 
with  satisfaction — instead  of  a  harsh  animadversni, 
he  mildly  said,  "  Alas,  sir,  on  how  few  things      . 
we  look  back  with  satisfaction  !" 

On  Thursday,  1st  April,  he  commended  one  of  ~e 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  for  "  a  dogged  veracity  V 
said,  too,   "  London  is  nothing  to  some  people ;  lit 
to  a  man  whose  pleasure  is  intellectual,  London  is 
the  place.     And  there  is  no  place  where  economy  en 
be  so  well  practised  as  in  London  :  more  can  be  hd 
here  for  the  money,  even  by  ladies,  than  any  whre 
else.     You  cannot  play  tricks  with  your  fortune 
small  place  ;  you  must  make  an  uniform  appear 
Here  a  lady  may  have  well-furnished  apartments,  ad 
elegant  dress,  without  any  meat  in  her  kitchen." 

I  was  amused  by  considering  with  how  much  ese 
and  coolness  he  could  write  or  talk  to  a  friend, 
horting  him  not  to  suppose  that  happiness  was  nt 
to  be  found  as  well  in  other  places  as  in  Londo  ; 
when  he  himself  was  at  all  times  sensible  of  its  beirr, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  heaven  upon  earth.     1  le 
truth  is,  that  by  those  who  from  sagacity,  attentio, 
and  experience,  have   learnt   the  full  advantage   f 
London,  its  pre-eminence  over  every  other  place,  nt 
only  for  variety  of  enjoyment,  but  for  comfort,  v 
be  felt  with  a  philosophical  exultation.     The  fre- 
dom  from  remark  and  petty  censure,  with  which 
may  be  passed  there,  is  a  circumstance  which  a  m; 
who  knows  the  teasing  restraint  of  a  narrow  cine 
must  relish  highly.     Mr.  Burke,  whose  orderly  ari 
amiable  domestick  habits  might  make  the  eye  of  o- 
servation  less  irksome  to  him  than  to  most  men,  sai 
once  very  pleasantly,  in  my  hearing,  "  Though  I  h; 

1  See  ante,  p.  ."if!. — Boswell. 
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the  honour  to  represent  Bristol,  I  should  not  like  to 
live  there  ;  I  should  be  obliged  to  be  so  much  upon 
my  good  behaviour."  In  London,  a  man  may  live 
in  splendid  society  at  one  time,  and  in  frugal  retire- 
ment at  another,  without  animadversion.  There, 
and  there  alone,  a  man's  own  house  is  truly  his  castle, 
in  which  he  can  be  in  perfect  safety  from  intrusion 
whenever  he  pleases.  I  never  shall  forget  how  well 
this  was  expressed  to  me  one  day  by  Mr.  Meynell : 
"The  chief  advantage  of  London,"  said  he,  "is,  that 
a  man  is  always  so  near  his  burrow." 

He  said  of  one  of  his  old  acquaintances  ',  "  He  is 
very  fit  for  a  travelling  governour.  He  knows  French 
very  well.  He  is  a  man  of  good  principles  ;  and  there 
would  be  no  danger  that  a  young  gentleman  should 
catch  his  manner ;  for  it  is  so  very  bad,  that  it  must 
be  avoided.  In  that  respect  he  would  be  like  the 
drunken  Helot." 

A  gentleman  has  informed  me,  that  Johnson  said 
of  the  same  person,  "Sir,  he  has  the  most  inverted 
understanding  of  any  man  whom  I  have  ever  known." 

On  Friday,  2d  April,  being  Good-Friday,  I  visited 
him  in  the  morning  as  usual ;  and  finding  that  we 
insensibly  fell  into  a  train  of  ridicule  upon  the  foibles 
of  one  of  our  friends,  a  very  worthy  man.  I.  by  way 
of  a  check,  quoted  some  good  admonition  from  "The 
Government  of  the  Tongue,"  that  very  pious  book. 
It  happened  also  remarkably  enough,  that  the  subject 
of  the  sermon  preached  to  us  to-day  by  Dr.  Burrows. 
the  rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  was  the  certainty 
that  at  the  last  dav  we  must  give  an  account  of  M  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body  ;"  and  amongst  various  arts 
of  culpability  he  mentioned  evil-speaking.  As  we 
were  moving  slowlv  along  in  the  crowd  from  church, 
Johnson  jogged  my  elbow  and  said,  '*  Did  you  attend 

1  [Probably  .Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  schoolmaster  of  Kensington,  and  translator 
of  Martial.     Sec  ante,  v.  i.  p.  186.  >■.  and  v.  Li.  p.  166 — Bi>.] 
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to  the  sermon?"      "  S  id  I  :   '"it  was  very 

applicable  He,  however,  stood  upon  the  de- 

fei.-  "Why,  sir,  the  sense  of  ridicule  is  given 

-.  and  may  be  lawfully  used.  The  authuur  of 
'  The  Government  of  the  Tongue'  would  have  us 
treat  all  men  alik- 

In  the  interval  between  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice, he  endeavoured  to  employ  himself  earnestly  in 
votional  exercise:   and,  ^  he  has  mentioned  in  bis 
■•  P:  [yen  and  Meditations,"'  gave  me  ••  L 

Pas,  ha!,"  that  I  might  not  interrupt  him.     I  pre- 
ve  the  book  with  reverence.     His  presenting  it  to 
me  is  marked  upon  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  I  have 
found  in  it  a  truly  divine  unction.     We  went 
church  again  in  the  aftem 

Saturday,  3d  April,  I  visited  him  at  night,  and 
found  hirn  sitting  in  Mr?.  William-'-  room,  with  I 
and  one  who  he  afterwards  told  me  was  a  natural  son  ■ 
of  the  second  L        S   uthwell.      The  table  had  a  sin- 
gular appearance,  being  covered  with  a  heteroge 
ou  -  rod  porter  for  bis  company, 

and  tea  for  himself.  I  mentioned  my  having  heard 
an  eminent  physician,  wh  -  if  a  Christi 

argue  in  favour  of  universal  toleration,  and  maintain, 
that  no  man  could  be  hurt  by  another  man's  differing 
from  hirn  in  opini  "Sir,  an  to 

a  certain  degree  hurt  by  knowing  that  even  one  man 
does  not  believe." 

[His  annual  review  of  his  conduct  appears  to  fa 
be  /ear  more  detailed  and  severe  than  usual.] 

•  \  ear, 

;•  and  find  little  but  dismal  vacuitv,  neither  sure: 

-      -  ■ 

'     much  .  health  u  muefa  broken; 

-  tried    opium,  but  its 
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help  is  counterbalanced  with  great  disturbance  ;  it  prevents  the  Pr.  and 
spasms,  but  it  hinders  sleep.     O  God,  have  mercy  on  me.  ~~  P* 

Last  week  I  published  (the  first  part  of)  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  written,  I  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  piety. 

In  this  last  year  I  have  made  little  acquisition  ;  I  have  scarcely 

read  any  thing.     1  maintain  Mrs.  '  and  her  daughter. 

Other  good  of  myself  I  know  not  where  to  find,  except  a  little 
charity. 

But  I  am  now  in  my  seventieth  year  ;  what  can  be  done, 
ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

April  3,  177^  11  P.  m.  — Easter- eve. — This  is  the  time  of  my 
annual  review,  and  annual  resolution.  The  review  is  comfort- 
less ;  little  done.  Part  of  the  Life  of  Dry  den  and  the  Life  of 
Milton  have  been  written;  but  my  mind  has  neither  been  im- 
proved nor  enlarged.  I  have  read  little,  almost  nothing.  And 
I  am  not  conscious  that  I  have  gained  any  good,  or  quitted 
any  evil  habits. 

April  4,  177^5  Easter-day. — I  rose  about  half  an  hour  after 
nine,  transcribed  the  prayer  written  last  night ;  and  by  neglect- 
ing to  count  time  sat  too  long  at  breakfast,  so  that  I  came  to 
church  at  the  first  lesson.  I  attended  the  Litany  pretty  well  ; 
but  in  the  pew  could  not  hear  the  communion  service,  and 
missed  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant.  Before  I  went  to 
the  altar,  I  prayed  the  occasional  prayer.  At  the  altar  I  com- 
mended my  0  tl>2,  and  again  prayed  the  prayer  ;  I  then  prayed 
the  collects,  and  again  my  own  prayer  by  memory.  I  left  out 
a  clause.  I  then  received,  I  hope  with  earnestness  ;  and  while 
Others  received  sat  down;  but  thinking  that  posture,  though 
USUaL  improper,  I  rose  and  stood.  1  prayed  again,  in  the  pew. 
but  with  what  prayer  I  have  forgotten. 

When  I  used  the  occasional  prayer  at  the  altar,  I  added  a 
general  purpose, — To  avoid  idleness. 

I  gave  two  shillings  to  the  plate. 

Before  I  went  I  used,  I  think,  my  prayer,  and  endeavoured 

to   calm    my  mind.      Alter   my  return  I  used   it   again,  and   the 
collect  Ibr  the  day.      Lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 

I  ha\  e  Ibr  some  nights  called  Francis  to  prayer-,  and  last  night 

discoursed  with  him  on  the  Bacrament.] 

On  Easter-day,  after  [the]  solemn  service  at  St. 
Paul's,  [just  described],  I  dined  with  him.    Mr.  Allen 

1  [No  doubt  Mrs.  Desmoulins  and  her  daughter. — En.] 
[These  letters  (which  Dr.  Strahan  seems  not  to  have  understood,  p.  192) 
probably  mca  1  parted  friend*."— -Ev.] 
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the  printer  was  also  his  guest.  He  was  uncommonly 
silent ;  and  I  have  not  written  clown  any  thing,  except 
a  single  curious  fact,  which,  having  the  sanction  of 
his  inflexible  veracity,  may  be  received  as  a  striking 
instance  of  human  insensibility  and  inconsideration. 
As  he  was  passing  by  a  fishmonger  who  was  skinning 
an  eel  alive,  he  heard  him  "curse  it,  because  it  would 
not  lie  still." 

On  Wednesday,  7th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's.  I  have  not  marked  what  com- 
pany was  there.  Johnson  harangued  upon  the  qua- 
lities of  different  liquors  ;  and  spoke  with  great  con- 
tempt of  claret,  as  so  weak,  that  "  a  man  would  be 
drowned  by  it  before  it  made  him  drunk."  He  was 
persuaded  to  drink  one  glass  of  it,  that  he  might 
judge,  not  from  recollection,  which  might  be  dim,  but 
from  immediate  sensation.  He  shook  his  head,  and 
said,  "Poor  stuff!  No,  sir,  claret  is  the  liquor  for 
boys  ;  port  for  men  ;  but  he  who  aspires  to  be  a  hero 
(smiling)  must  drink  brandy.  In  the  first  place,  the 
flavour  of  brandy  is  most  grateful  to  the  palate ;  and 
then  brandy  will  do  soonest  for  a  man  what  drinking 
ran  do  for  him.  There  are,  indeed,  few  who  arc 
able  to  drink  brandy.  That  is  a  power  rather  to  be 
wished  for  than  attained.  And  yet,"  proceeded  he, 
"  as  in  all  pleasure  hope  is  a  considerable  part,  I  know 
not  but  fruition  comes  too  quick  by  brandy.  Flo- 
rence wine  I  think  the  worst;  it  is  Avine  only  to  the 
eye ;  it  is  wine  neither  while  you  are  drinking  it, 
nor  after  you  have  drunk  it ;  it  neither  pleases  the 
taste,  nor  exhilarates  the  spirits."  I  reminded  him 
how  heartily  he  and  I  used  to  drink  wine  together, 
when  we  were  first  acquainted  ;  and  how  1  used  to 
have  a  headache  after  sitting  up  witli  him.  He  did 
liot  like  to  have  this  recalled,  or.  perhaps,  thinking 
that  I  boasted  improperly,  resolved  to  have  a  witty 
stroke  at  me;  "Nay,  sir,  it  was  not  the  wine  that 
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made  your  head  ache,  but  the  sen.se  that  I  put  into 
it."  BOSWELL.  "  What,  sir  !  will  sense  make  the 
head  ache?"  JOHNSON.  "  Yes,  sir  (with  a  smile), 
when  it  is  not  used  to  it."  No  man  who  has  a  true 
relish  of  pleasantry  could  be  offended  at  this  ;  espe- 
cially if  Johnson  in  a  long  intimacy  had  given  him 
repeated  proofs  of  his  regard  and  good  estimation. 
I  used  to  say  that  as  he  had  given  me  a  thousand 
pounds  in  praise,  he  had  a  good  right  now  and  then 
to  take  a  guinea  from  me. 

On  Thursday,  8th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Allan  Ramsay's,  with  Lord  Graham1  and  some  other 
company.  We  talked  of  Shakspeare's  witches.  John- 
son. "They  are  beings  of  his  own  creation;  they 
are  a  compound  of  malignity  and  meanness,  without 
any  abilities  ;  and  are  quite  different  from  the  Italian 
magician.  King  James  says  in  his  '  Daemonology,' 
'  Magicians  command  the  devils  :  witches  are  their 
servants.'  The  Italian  magicians  are  elegant  beings." 
RAMSAY.  "  Opera  witches,  not  Drury-lane  witches." 
Johnson  observed,  that  abilities  might  be  employed 
in  a  narrow  sphere,  as  in  getting  money,  which  he 
said  he  believed  no  man  could  do  without  vigorous 
parts,  though  concentrated  to  a  point.  RAMSAY. 
"  Yes,  like  a  strong  horse  in  a  mill ;  he  pulls  better." 

Lord  Graham,  while  he  praised  the  beauty  of  Loch- 
Lomond,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  his  family  seat. 
complained  of  the  climate,  and  said  he  could  not  bear 

it.  Johnson.  "Nay,  my  lord,  don't  talk  so:  you 
may  bear  it  well  enough.  Your  ancestors  have  borne 
it  more  years  than  I  can  tell."  This  was  a  hand- 
some compliment  to  the  antiquity  of  the  house  of 

Montrose.  His  lordship  told  me  afterwards  that  lie 
had  only  affected  to  complain  of  the  climate,  lest,  if 

'  [The  present  [third]  Duke  of  Montrose,  bora  In  I7'">"'  He  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom  in  1790 — Ed.  | 
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he  had  spoken  as  favourably  of  his  country  as  he 
really  thought,  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  attacked  it. 
Johnson  was  very  courteous  to  Lady  Margaret  Mac- 
donald.  "Madam,"  said  he,  "when  I  was  in  the 
Isle  of  Sky  ',  I  heard  of  the  people  running  to  take 
the  stones  off  the  road  lest  Lady  Margaret's  horse 
should  stumble." 

Lord  Graham  commended  Dr.Drummond  at  Naples 
as  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents ;  and  added,  that 
he  had  a  great  love  of  liberty.  Johnson.  "  He  is 
young -',  my  lord  (looking  to  his  lordship  with  an  arch 
smile);  all  boys  love  liberty,  till  experience  convinces 
them  they  are  not  so  fit  to  govern  themselves  as  they 
imagined.  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  our  own  liberty; 
we  would  have  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  get ;  but  we 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  liberty  of  others  :  for  in  pro- 
portion as  we  take,  others  must  lose.  I  believe  we 
hardly  wish  that  the  mob  should  have  liberty  to  go- 
vern us.  When  that  was  the  case  some  time  ago, 
no  man  was  at  liberty  not  to  have  candles  in  his 
windows."  Ramsay.  "  The  result  is,  that  order  is 
better  than  confusion."  Johnson.  "  The  result  is, 
that  order  cannot  be  had  but  by  subordination." 

On  Friday,  16th  April,  I  had  been  present  at  the 
trial  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Ilackman,  who,  in  a  fit 
of  frantick  jealous  love,  had  shot  Miss  Kay,  the  fa- 
vourite of  a  nobleman  '.  Johnson,  in  whose  company 
I  dined  to-day  with  some  other  friends,  was  much 
interested  by  my  account  of  what  passed,  and  parti- 
cularly with  his  prayer  for  the  mercy  of  Heaven.  He 
said,  in  a  solemn  fervid  tone,  "  I  hope  he  shall  find 
mercy  l." 

This  day  a  violent  altercation  arose  between  Jolui- 

1  \8eeante,  vol.  ii.  p.  486 Ed.] 

2  [Hi',  lordship  waa  twenty-four. — Ed.] 

J  |  John,  sixth  Earl  of  Sandwich Ed.  | 

i  [See  nn/r,  vol.  i.  p.  <iO Ki)| 
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son  and  Beauclerk,  which  having  made  much  noise 
at  the  time,  I  think  it  proper,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  future  misrepresentation,  to  give  a  minute  ac- 
count of  it. 

In  talking  of  Hackman,  Johnson  argued,  as  Judge 
Blackstone  had  done,  that  his  being  furnished  with 
two  pistols  was  a  proof  that  he  meant  to  shoot  two 
persons.  Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  "  No ;  for  that  every 
wise  man  who  intended  to  shoot  himself  took  two 
pistols,  that  he  might   be  sure  of  doing  it  at  once. 

Lord 's  cook  shot  himself  with  one  pistol, 

and  lived  ten  days  in  great  agony.    Mr.  l,  who 

loved  buttered  muffins,  but  durst  not  eat  them  because 
they  disagreed  with  his  stomach,  resolved  to  shoot  him- 
self ;  and  then  he  eat  three  buttered  muffins  for  break- 
fast, before  shooting  himself,  knowing  that  he  should 
not  be  troubled  with  indigestion  ;  he  had  two  charged 
pistols;  one  was  found  lying  charged  upon  the  table 
by  him,  after  he  had  shot  himself  with  the  other." — 
"Well,"  said  Johnson,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "you 
set-  here  one  pistol  was  sufficient. "  Beauclerk  replied 
smartly,  "Because  it  happened  to  kill  him."  And 
either  then  or  a  very  little  afterwards,  being  piqued  at 
Johnson's  triumphant  remark,  added.  "This  is  whal 
you  don't  know,  and  I  do."  There  was  then  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  dispute;  and  some  minutes  intervened; 
during  which,  dinner  and  the  glass  went  on  cheer- 
fully; when  Johnson  suddenly  and  abruptly  exclaimed, 
M  Mr.  Beauclerk,  how  came  you  to  talk  so  petulantly 
to  me,  as  'This  is  what  you  don't  know,  but  what  I 
know?'   One  thing  /  know,  which  you  don't  seem  to 

know,  that  you  are  wry  uncivil."    BEAUCLERK.  "Be- 

•  ["The  Honourable  [John  Darner],  son  to  the  Lord  [Milton,  afterwards 
Karl  of  Dorchester],  >ln>i  himself  al  three  o'clock  ilii^  morning,  at  the  Bedford 
Arms,  in  Covent  Garden.  He  traa  heir  to  30,000/.  ;i  year,  bul  of  a  turn  rather 
too  eccentric  to  be  confined  within  tlu'  Limits  of  any  fortune,  (  oroner'a  verdict, 
Lunacy."— Gent.  Mug.  16th  A\i^.  177'!. — Ed.] 
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cause  1J021  began  by  being  uncivil  (which  you  always 
are)."  The  words  in  parentheses  were,  I  believe,  not 
heard  by  t)r.  Johnson.  Here  again  there  was  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms.  Johnson  told  me,  that  the  reason  why 
he  waited  at  first  some  time  without  taking  any  notice 
of  what  Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  was  because  he  was  think- 
ing whether  he  should  resent  it.  But  when  he  con- 
sidered that  there  were  present  a  young  lord  and  an 
eminent  traveller,  two  men  of  the  world,  with  whom 
he  had  never  dined  before,  he  was  apprehensive  that 
they  might  think  they  had  a  right  to  take  such  liberties 
with  him  as  Beauclerk  did,  and  therefore  resolved  he 
would  not  let  it  pass ;  adding,  "  that  he  would  not 
appear  a  coward."  A  little  while  after  this,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  violence  of  Hackman's  temper. 
Johnson  then  said,  "  It  was  his  business  to  command 
his  temper,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  should  have 
done  some  time  ago."  Beauclerk.  "  I  should  learn 
of  ijou,  sir."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  have  given  me 
opportunities  enough  of  learning,  when  I  have  been  in 
your  company.  No  man  loves  to  be  treated  witli  con- 
tempt." Beaucleuk  (with  a  polite  inclination  to- 
wards Johnson).  "  Sir,  you  have  known  me  twenty 
years,  and  however  I  may  have  treated  others,  you 
may  be  sure  I  could  never  treat  you  with  contempt." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  have  said  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary." Thus  it  ended  ;  and  Beauclerk's  coach  not 
having  come  for  him  till  very  late,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
another  gentleman  sat  with  him  a  long  time  after  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  gone  ;  and  he  and  I  dined 
at  Beauclerk's  on  the  Saturday  se'nnight  following. 

After  this  tempest  had  subsided,  I  recollect  the 
following  particulars  of  his  conversation  : 

"  I  am  always  for  getting  a  boy  forward  in  his 
learning;  lor  that  is  a  sure  good.  I  would  let  him  at 
first  read  any  English  book  which  happens  to  engage 
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his  attention;  because  you  have  done  a  great  deal, 
when  you  have  brought  him  to  have  entertainment 
from  a  book.      He'll  get  better  books  afterwards." 

["  I  would  never,"  said  he,  on  another  occasion,  "^ 
"desire  a  young  man  to  neglect  his  business  for  the  r  -1'4 
purpose  of  pursuing  his  studies,  because  it  is  unrea- 
sonable ;  I  would  only  desire  him  to  read  at  those 
hours  when  he  would  otherwise  be  unemployed.  I 
will  not  promise  that  he  will  be  a  Bentley  ;  but  if  he 
be  a  lad  of  any  parts,  he  will  certainly  make  a  sensible 
man."] 

[Dr.  Johnson  had  never,  by  his  own  account,  been  Pi°zz|.p- 

L  J  '40,41. 

a  close  student,  and  used  to  advise  young  people  never 
to  be  without  a  book  in  their  pocket,  to  be  read  at 
by-times  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  "  It  has 
been  by  that  means,"'  said  he  one  day  to  a  boy  at 
Mr.  Thrale's,  "  that  all  my  knowledge  has  been  gained, 
except  what  I  have  picked  up  by  running  about  the 
world  with  my  writs  ready  to  observe,  and  my  tongue 
ready  to  talk.  A  man  is  seldom  in  a  humour  to  un- 
lock his  book-case,  set  his  desk  in  order,  and  betake 
himself  to  serious  study;  but  a  retentive  memory 
will  do  something,  and  a  fellow  shall  have  strange 
credit  given  him,  if  he  can  but  recollect  striking 
passages  from  different  books,  keep  the  authors  sepa- 
rate in  his  head,  and  bring  his  stock  of  knowledge 
artfully  into  play:  how  else,"  added  he,  ''do  the 
gamesters  manage  when  they  play  for  more  money 
than  they  are  wortli  ?"  His  Dictionary,  however, 
could  not,  one  would  think,  have  been  written  by 
running  up  and  down  ;  but  he  really  did  not  consider 
it  as  a  great  performance;  and  used  to  Bay,"  That  he 
might  have  done  it  easily  in  two  years,  had  not  his 
health  received  several  shocks  during  the  time." 

When  Mr.  Thrale,  in  consequence  of  this  declara- 
tion,  teased    him   in   the   year  1769   to  give  a  new 

vol..  TV.  s. 
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Piozzi,  edition  of  it,  because,  said  he,  there  are  four  or  five 
r' 41"  gross  faults  :  "  Alas,  sir !"  replied  Johnson, "  there  are 
four  or  five  hundred  faults,  instead  of  four  or  five ; 
but  you  do  not  consider  that  it  would  take  me  up 
three  whole  months'  labour,  and  when  the  time  was 
expired  the  work  would  not  be  done."  When  the 
booksellers  set  him  about  it,  however,  some  years 
after,  he  went  cheerfully  to  the  business,  said  he  was 
well  paid,  and  that  they  deserved  to  have  it  done 
carefully.] 

"  Mallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  a  single  line  of  his 
projected  life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  groped 
for  materials,  and  thought  of  it,  till  he  had  exhausted 
his  mind.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  men  en- 
tangle themselves  in  their  own  schemes." 

"  To  be  contradicted  in  order  to  force  you  to  talk 
is  mighty  unpleasing.  You  shine,  indeed  ;  but  it  is 
by  being  ground." 

Of  a  gentleman  who  made  some  figure  among  the 
literati  of  his  time  (Mr.  Fitzherbert1),  he  said,  "  What 
eminence  he  had  was  by  a  felicity  of  manner  :  he  had 
no  more  learning  than  what  he  could  not  help." 

On  Saturday,  April  24,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Beauclerk's,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Jones 
(afterwards  Sir  William),  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Steevens, 
Mr.  Paradise  and  Dr.  Higgins.  I  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  attacked  Garrick  to  me,  as  a  man  who  had 
no  friend.  Johnson.  "  I  believe  he  is  right,  sir. 
Oi  (j>t\oi,  ov  <pi\oe — He  had  friends,  but  no  friend  \ 
Garrick  was  so  diffused,  he  had  no  man  to  whom  he 
wished  to  unbosom  himself.  He  found  people  always 
ready  to  applaud  him,  and  that  always  for  the  same 
thing :  so  he  saw  life  with  great  uniformity."  I  took 


1  [See  aiitr,  vol.  iii.  p.  513. — En.] 

*  See  p.  14ft  of  this  vol.  and  vol.  i.  p.  Ifl2.— Bosw'Ef.i.. 
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upon  me,  for  once,  to  fight  with  Goliath's  weapons,  and 
play  the  sophist. — "  Garrick  did  not  need  a  friend,  as 
he  got  from  every  body  all  he  wanted.  What  is  a 
friend  ?  One  who  supports  you  and  comforts  you, 
while  others  do  not.  Friendship,  you  know,  sir,  is  the 
cordial  drop, '  to  make  the  nauseous  draught  of  life  go 
down  :'  but  if  the  draught  be  not  nauseous,  if  it  be  all 
sweet,  there  is  no  occasion  for  that  drop."  Johnson. 
"  Many  men  would  not  be  content  to  live  so.  I  hope 
I  should  not.  They  would  wish  to  have  an  intimate 
friend,  with  whom  they  might  compare  minds,  and 
cherish  private  virtues."  One  of  the  company  men- 
tioned Lord  Chesterfield,  as  a  man  who  had  no  friend. 
Johnson.  "  There  were  more  materials  to  make 
friendship  in  Garrick,  had  he  not  been  so  diffused." 
BOSWELL.  "  Garrick  was  pure  gold,  but  beat  out  to 
thin  leaf.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  tinsel."  Johnson. 
"Garrick  was  a  very  good  man,  the  cheerfulest  man  of 
his  age ;  a  decent  liver  in  a  profession  which  is  supposed 
to  give  indulgence  to  licentiousness  ;  and  a  man  who 
gave  away  freely  money  acquired  by  himself.  He 
began  the  world  with  a  great  hunger  for  money ;  the 
son  of  a  half-pay  officer,  bred  in  a  family  whose  study 
was  to  make  four-pence  do  as  much  as  others  made 
four-pence -halfpenny  do.  But  when  he  had  got  money, 
he  was  very  liberal. "  I  presumed  to  animadvert  on  his 
eulogy  on  Garrick,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets."  "  You 
Bay, sir, his  death  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations."  Jon  N- 
m)\,  "I  could  not  have  said  more  nor  less.  It  is  the 
truth  ;  eclipsed,  not  extinguished;  and  his  death  did 
eclipse ;  it  was  like  a  storm."  BOSWELL.  "  But  why 
nations?  Did  his  gaiety  extend  further  than  his  own 
nation?"  Johnson.  "Why,  Bir,  some  exaggeration 
must  be  allowed.  Besides,  nations  may  be  said,  it*  we 
allow  the  Scotch  to  be  a  nation,  and  to  have  gaiety — 
which  they  have  not.    You  are  an  exception,  though. 
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Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  candidly  admit  that  there  is 
one  Scotchman  who  is  cheerful."  BEAUCLERK.  "But 
lie  is  a  very  unnatural  Scotchman."   I,  however,  con- 
tinued to  think  the  compliment  toGarrick  hyperboli- 
cally  untrue.   His  acting  had  ceased  some  time  before 
his  death  ;  at  any  rate,  he  had  acted  in  Ireland  but  a 
short  time,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  never 
in  Scotland.   I  objected  also  to  what  appears  an  anti- 
climax of  praise,  when  contrasted  with  the  preceding 
panegyrick — "  and  diminished  the  publick  stock  of 
harmless  pleasure  !"    "  Is  not  harmless  pleasure  very 
tame?"    Johnson.   "  Nay,  sir,  harmless  pleasure  is 
the  highest  praise.  Pleasure  is  a  word  of  dubious  im- 
port ;  pleasure  is  in  general  dangerous,  and  pernicious 
to  virtue  ;  to  be  able  therefore  to  furnish  pleasure  that 
is  harmless,  pleasure  pure  and  unalloyed,  is  as  great  a 
power  as  man  can  possess."     This  was,  perhaps,  as 
ingenious  a  defence  as  could  be  made ;  still,  however, 
I  was  not  satisfied  '. 
Hawk.         [To  Sir  J.  Hawkins  he  said,  "  Garrick,  I  hear,  com- 
p.P2iV..    plains  that  I  am  the  only  popular  author  of  his  time 
who  has  exhibited  no  praise  of  him  in  print ;   but  he 
is  mistaken,  Akenside  has  forborne  to  mention  him. 
Some  indeed  are  lavish  in  their  applause  of  all  who 
come  within  the  compass  of  their  recollection  ;  yet  he 
who  praises  every  body  praises  nobody ;  when  both 
scales  are  equally  loaded,  neither  can  preponderate."] 
A  celebrated  wit2  being  mentioned,  he  said,  "One 
may  say  of  him  as  was  said  of  a  French  wit,  11  n'a  de 
V esprit  que  contre  Dieu.     I  have  been  several  times 
in  company  with  him,  but  never  perceived  any  strong 


'  [.Most  readers  will  agree  with  Mr.  Boswcll  that  this  culogiuin  is  not  very 
happily  expressed  ;  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  Garrick's  imme- 
diate friends,  for  it  is  inscribed  on  the  cenotaph  erected  by  Mrs.  (Jarrick  to  his 
memory  in  Lichfield  Cathedra).    HarwootTt  Hutory  of  Lichfield,  p.  89. — Ed.] 

•  [It  has  been  suggested  to  the  editor  that  Mr.  George  Selwyn  is  here  meant ; 
but  he  cannot  trace  any  acquaintance  between  Serwyn  and  Johnson — Ed.] 
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power  of  wit.   Hie  produces  a  general  effect  by  various 

means  ;  lie  lias  a  cheerful  countenance  and  a  gay  voice. 
Besides,  his  trade  is  wit.  It  would  he  as  wild  in  him 
to  come  into  company  without  merriment,  as  for  a 
highwayman  to  take  the  road  without  his  pistols." 

Talking  of  the  effects  of  drinking,  he  said,  "  Drink- 
ing may  be  practised  with  great  prudence  ;  a  man  who 
exposes  himself  when  he  is  intoxicated  has  not  the  art 
of  getting  drunk  ;  a  sober  man  who  happens  occasion- 
ally to  get  drunk,  readily  enough  goes  into  a  new 
company,  which  a  man  who  has  been  drinking  should 
never  do.  Such  a  man  will  undertake  any  thing;  he 
is  without  skill  in  inebriation.  I  used  to  slink  home 
when  I  had  drunk  too  much.  A  man  accustomed  to 
self-examination  will  be  conscious  when  he  is  drunk, 
though  an  habitual  drunkard  will  not  be  conscious  of 
it.  I  knew  a  physician,  who  for  twenty  years  was  not 
sober;  yet  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  wrote  upon  fevers, 
he  appealed  to  Garrick  and  me  for  his  vindication  from 
a  charge  of  drunkenness.  A  bookseller1  (naming  him) 
who  got  a  large  fortune  by  trade  was  so  habitually 
and  equably  drunk,  that  his  most  intimate  friends 
never  perceived  that  he  was  more  sober  at  one  time 
than  another." 

Talking  of  celebrated  and  successful  irregular  prac- 
tises in  physick,  he  said,  "Taylor-  was  the  most 
ignorant  man  I  ever  knew,  but  sprightly:  Ward,  the 
dullest.  Taylor  challenged  me  once  to  talk  Latin  with 
him,"  laughing.  "  I  quoted  some  of  Horace,  which  he 
took  to  be  a  part  of  my  own  speech.  lie  said  a  few 
words  well  enough."  BEAUCLERK.  "I  remember, 
sir.  you  said,  that  Taylor  was  an  instance  how  far  im- 
pudence could  carry  ignorance."     Mr.  Heauclerk  was 

1  [This  ":i^  Andrew  Miller,  of  whom,  when  talking  one  day  of  the  patn 
the  great  sometimes  affect  to  give  t<>  literature  and  literary  men,  Johnson  saia, 
"Andrew  Miller  is  the   l/.      taiofthcag  ."     .'■'      If.  Ayoph.  \<.  200 — Ed.] 

1  The  (  li  valici  Taj  lor,  th<  eel  brated  oculist.  -  .M  \i  >   - 
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very  entertaining  this  day,  and  told  us  a  number  of 
short  stories  in  a  lively  elegant  manner,  and  with  that 
air  of  the  world  which  has  1  know  not  what  impressive 
effect,  as  if  there  were  something  more  than  is  ex- 
pressed, or  than  perhaps  we  could  perfectly  understand. 
As  Johnson  and  I  accompanied  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
in  his  coach,  Johnson  said,  "  There  is  in  Beauclerk  a 
predominance  over  his  company,  that  one  does  not 
like.  But  he  is  a  man  who  has  lived  so  much  in  the 
world,  that  he  has  a  short  story  on  every  occasion  : 
he  is  always  ready  to  talk,  and  is  never  exhausted." 

Johnson  and  I  passed  the  evening  at  Miss  Rey- 
nolds's, Sir  Joshua's  sister.  I  mentioned  that  an  emi- 
nent friend '  of  ours,  talking  of  the  common  remark, 
that  affection  descends,  said,  that  "  this  was  wisely " 
contrived  for  the  preservation  of  mankind  ;  for  which 
it  was  not  so  necessary  that  there  should  be  affection 
from  children  to  parents,  as  from  parents  to  children ; 
nay,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  that  view  though  chil- 
dren should  at  a  certain  age  eat  their  parents."  John- 
son. "  But,  sir,  if  this  were  known  generally  to  be 
the  case,  parents  would  not  have  affection  for  children." 
BOSWELL.  "  True,  sir;  for  it  is  in  expectation  of  a 
return  that  parents  are  so  attentive  to  their  children; 
and  1  know  a  very  pretty  instance  of  a  little  girl  of 
whom  her  father  was  very  fond,  who  once,  when  he 
was  in  a  melancholy  fit,  and  had  gone  to  bed,  per- 
suaded him  to  rise  in  good  humour  by  saying,  '  My 
dear  papa,  please  to  get  up,  and  let  me  help  you  on 
with  your  clothes,  that  I  may  learn  to  do  it  when 
you  are  an  old  man.' " 

Soon  after  this  time  a  little  incident  occurred,  which 
I  will  not  suppress,  because  I  am  desirous  that  my 

'  [Probably  Mr.  Burke.— Ed. J 

-  |  Wisely  and  mercifully;  wisely  to  ensure  the  preservation  and  education  of 
children,  and   mercifully  to  renda  leu  afflictive  the  loss  of  parents,  which,  in 
i  hildren  must  suffer Ed  | 
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work  should  be,  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the 
strictest  truth,  an  antidote  to  the  false  and  injurious 
notions  of  his  character,  which  have  been  given  by 
others,  and  therefore  I  infuse  every  drop  of  genuine 
sweetness  into  my  biographical  cup. 

"TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"South-Audley-streel ',  Monday,  26th  April. 
"  My  bear  sir, — I  am  in  great  pain  with  an  inflamed  foot, 
and  obliged  to  keep  my  bed,  so  am  prevented  from  having  the 
pleasure  to  dine  at  Mr.  Ramsay's  to-day,  which  is  very  hard  ; 
and  my  spirits  are  sadly  sunk.  Will  you  be  so  friendly  as  to 
come  and  sit  an  hour  with  me  in  the  evening  ?  I  am  ever  your 
most  faithful  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell." 

"TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

"  Ilarley-street. 
••  .Mr.  *  Johnson  laments  the  absence  of  Mr.  Boswell,  and  will 
come  to  him." 

lie  came  to  me  in  the  evening,  and  brought  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  their 
conversation,  while  they  sat  by  my  bedside,  was  the 
most  pleasing  opiate  to  pain  that  could  have  been 
administered. 

Johnson  being  now  better  disposed  to  obtain  in- 
formation concerning  Pope  than  he  was  last  year 3, 
sent  by  me  to  my  Lord  Marchmont  a  present  of 
those  volumes  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets"  which 
were  at  this  time  published,  with  a  request  to  have 
permission  to  wait  on  him  ;  and  his  lordship,  who 
had  called  on  him  twice,  obligingly  appointed  Satur- 
day, the  first  of  May,  for  receiving  us. 

On  that  morning  Johnson  came  to  me  from  Stivat- 
liaiu,  and  after  drinking  chocolate  at  General  Paoli's 

•  [The  riMiUiKY  of  Genoa]  PaoU Ed.] 

■  [See,  as  to  liis  calling  hiniM.ll'  Mr,  Johnson,  ante,  vol.   i.  p.   604,  //.,  ami 
vol .  ii.  p.  'Jl>7.  —  Hi).  I 

i  See  ]>.  219  of  tola  volume Boswell. 
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in  South  Audley-street,  we  proceeded  to  Lord  Mareh- 
mont's  in  Curzon-street.  His  lordship  met  us  at 
the  door  of  his  library,  and  with  great  politeness  said 
to  Johnson,  "  I  am  not  going  to  make  an  encomium 
upon  myself,  by  telling  you  the  high  respect  I  have 
for  you,  sir."  Johnson  was  exceedingly  courteous ; 
and  the  interview,  which  lasted  about  two  hours, 
during  which  the  earl  communicated  his  anecdotes 
of  Pope,  was  as  agreeable  as  I  could  have  wished. 
Hawk.  [His  first  question,  as  he  told  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  was, 
p.  200.  "  What  kind  of  a  man  was  Mr.  Pope  in  his  con- 
versation?" His  lordship  answered,  "  That  if  the 
conversation  did  not  take  something  of  a  lively  or 
epigrammatick  turn,  he  fell  asleep,  or,  perhaps,  pre- 
tended to  be  so."]  When  we  came  out,  I  said  to 
Johnson,  "  that,  considering  his  lordship's  civility,  I 
should  have  been  vexed  if  he  had  again  failed  to 
come."  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  would  rather  have  given 
twenty  pounds  than  not  have  come."  I  accompanied 
him  to  Streatham,  where  we  dined,  and  returned  to 
town  in  the  evening. 

On  Monday,  May  3,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Dilly's.  I  pressed  him  this  day  for  his  opinion  on 
the  passage  in  Parnell,  concerning  which  I  had  in 
vain  questioned  him  in  several  letters,  and  at  length 
obtained  it  in  due  form  of  law. 

"CASE  FOR  DR.  JOHNSON'S  OPINION; 
"  3d  of  May,  177!). 
"  Parnell,  in  his'  Hermit,'  has  the  following  passage: 

'  To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
To  find  if  books  and  twain*  report  it  right 
For  yet  by  iwaim  atone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  waild'ring  o'er  the  nightly  dew).' 

Is  there  not  a  contradiction  in  its  being  first  Bupposed  that  the 
Hermit  knew  both  what  books  and  swains  reported  oft  lie  world  ; 
yet  afterward*  said;  tli,:t  he  knew  it  by  swains  alotu 
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"  I  think  it  an  inaccuracy.  He  mentions  two  instructors  in 
the  lirst  line,  and  saya  he  had  only  one  in  the  next  '." 

This  evening  I  set  out  for  Scotland. 

["  TO  .MRS.  ASTON.  pLlnu. 

"4th  May,  1771).       -^v- 

"  Dkak  MADAM, — When  I  sent  you  the  little  hooks,  I  was 
not  Mire  that  you  were  well  enough  to  take  the  trouble  of 
reading  them,  but  have  lately  heard  from  j\Ir.  Greeves  that  you 
are  much  recovered.  I  hope  you  will  gain  more  and  more 
strength,  and  live  many  and  many  years,  and  I  shall  come  again 
to  Stowhill,  and  live  as  I  used  to  do,  with  you  and  dear  Mrs. 
Gastrel. 

"  I  am  not  well :  my  nights  are  very  troublesome,  and  my 
breath  is  short;  but  I  know  not  that  it  grows  much  worse.  I 
wish  to  see  you.  j\Irs.  Harvey  has  just  sent  to  me  to  dine  with 
her,  and  I  have  promised  to  wait  on  her  to-morrow. 

"  Mr.  Green  comes  home  loaded  with  curiosities  %  and  will  be 


1  "  I  do  not,"  says  Mr.  Malonc,  "  see  any  difficulty  in  this  passage,  and 
wonder  that  I)r.  Johnson  should  have  acknowledged  it  to  be  Inaccurate.  The 
Hermit,  it  should  be  observed,  had  no  actual  experience  of  the  world  whatsoever: 
all  his  knowledge  concerning  it  had  been  obtained  in  two  ways  ;  from  honks,  and 
from  the  relattont  of  those  country  swains  who  had  seen  a  little  of  it.  The  plain 
meaning  therefore)  is,  '  To  clear  his  doubts  concerning  Providence,  and  to  ob- 
tain some  knowledge  of  the  world  by  actual  experience;  to  see  whether  the  ac- 
counts furnished  by  books,  or  by  the  oral  communications  of  swains,  were  just 
representations  of  it;'  [I  say  maint^]  for  his  oral  or  viv6  voce  information  had 
been  obtained  from  that  part  of  mankind  alone,  &C.  The  word  alone  here  docs 
not  relate  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  line,  as  has  been  supposed,  but,  by  a  common 
licence,  to  the  words,  of  all  mankind,  which  are  understood,  and  of  which  it  is 
restrictive."  Mr.  .Malonc,  it  must  lie  owned,  has  shown  much  critical  ingenuity 
in  his  explanation  of  this  passaga  lit—-  interpretation,  however,  seems  to  me 
much  too  recondite.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  may  be  certain  enough;  but 
surely  the  expression  is  confused,  and  one  part  of  it  contradictory  to  the  other. 
— BoawsLL.     Hut  why  too  recondite i  When  a  meaning  is  given  to  a  passage 

by  understanding  words  in  an  uncommon  sense,  the  interpretation  may  be  said 
to  be  recondite,  and,  however  ingenious,  may  be  suspected  not  to  lie  sound;  but 
when  words  are  explained  in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  and  the  explication  w  hich 
is  fairly  deduced  from  them,  without  anv  force  or  constraint,  is  al-o  perfectly 
justified  by  the  context,  it  surely  may  be  safely  accepted;  and  the  calling  Bucfa 
an  explication  recondite,  when  nothing  tin  can  be  taid  aga&ntt  it,  will  not  make 
it  the  less  just— M ALONE,     fit  is  odd  enough  that  these  critics  did  not  think 

it  worth  their  while  to  consult  the  original  tor  the  exact  words  on  winch  they 
Wen  ex<  rdsing  their  ingenuity.  PameU's  words  are  /<"/  "•  if  bo  7, 1  an  li  rwaitUf" 
but  M  Ifboolu  OB      ■         >,"  which  might  mean,  not  that  books  andswainSS 

but  that  they  differed,  and  that  the  Hermit's  doubt  was  excited  by  the  difference 

between  his  authorities.      This,  however,  would  make  no  great   alteration   in  the 

question,  on  which  Dr.  Johnson's  decision  seems  just.— Ed.  | 

•'  [Mr.  Green,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  a  museum  at  Lichfield  — Ed.] 
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Pemb.     able  to  give  his  friends  new  entertainment.     When  I  come,  it 
MSS.      ^jji  De  great  entertainment  to  me  if  I  can  find  yon  and  Mrs. 
Gastrel  well,  and  willing  to  receive  me.     I  am,  dearest  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 

Pearson  "  TO  IMRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

MS.  "4th  May,  177!). 

"  Dear  madam, — Mr.  Green  has  informed  me  that  you  are 
much  better ;  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  glad  of  it. 
I  cannot  boast  of  being  much  better ;  my  old  nocturnal  com- 
plaint still  pursues  me,  and  my  respiration  is  difficult,  though 
much  easier  than  when  I  left  you  the  summer  before  last.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  are  well ;  miss  has  been  a  little  indisposed ; 
but  she  is  got  well  again.  They  have,  since  the  loss  of  their 
boy,  had  two  daughters ;  but  they  seem  likely  to  want  a  son. 

"  I  hope  you  had  some  books  which  I  sent  you.  I  was 
sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Adey's  death,  and  am  afraid  you  will  be 
sometimes  solitary ;  but  endeavour,  whether  alone  or  in  com- 
pany, to  keep  yourself  cheerful.  My  friends  likewise  die  very 
fast ;  but  such  is  the  state  of  man.  I  am,  dear  love,  your  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

He  had,  before  I  left  London,  resumed  the  con- 
versation concerning  the  appearance  of  a  ghost  at 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  which  Mr.  John  Wesley  be- 
lieved, but  to  which  Johnson  did  not  give  credit.  I 
was,  however,  desirous  to  examine  the  question  closely, 
and  at  the  same  time  wished  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  Mr.  John  Wesley ;  for  though  I  differed  from 
him  in  some  points,  I  admired  his  various  talents  and 
loved  his  pious  zeal.  At  my  request,  therefore,  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him. 

"TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  JOHN  WESLEY. 

«  .'id  May,  1779. 
"  Sir, — Mr.  Boswell,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  long  known 
to  me,  is  desirous  of  being  known  to  you,  and  has  asked  this 
recommendation,  which  I  give  him  with  great  willingness,  be- 
cause I  think  it  very  much  to  be  wished  that  worthy  and  re- 
ligious men  should  be  acquainted  with  each  other.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  *'  Sam.  Johnson." 
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Mr.  Wesley  being  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  at 
Edinburgh,  I  presented  this  letter  to  him,  and  was 
very  politely  received.  I  begged  to  have  it  returned 
to  me,  which  was  accordingly  done.  His  state  of 
the  evidence  as  to  the  ghost  did  not  satisfy  me. 

[He  made  this  year  his  usual  excursion  into  the  Ed- 
midland  counties ;  but  his  visit  was  shortened  by  the 
alarming  illness  of  Mr.  Thrale.] 


[«  TO  MRS.  THRALE.  LetterSj 

"  Lichfield,  29th  May,  1 77«-       voL  "• 
p.  45. 
"  I  have  now  been  here  a  week,  and  will  try  to  give  you  my 

journal,  or  such  parts  of  it  as  are  fit,  in  my  mind,  for  communi- 
cation. 

"  On  Friday,  We  set  out  about  twelve,  and  lay  at  Daventry. 

"  On  Saturday,  We  dined  with  Rann  at  Coventry.  He  in- 
tercepted us  at  the  town's  end.  I  saw  Tom  Johnson,  who  had 
hardly  life  to  know  that  I  Mas  with  him.  I  hear  he  is  since 
dead.  In  the  evening  I  came  to  Lucy,  and  walked  to  Stowhill. 
Mrs.  Aston  was  gone  or  going  to  bed.     I  did  not  see  her. 

"  Sunday. — After  dinner  I  went  to  Stowhill,  and  was  very 
kindly  received.  At  night  I  saw  my  old  friend  Brodhurst — 
you  know  him — the  playfellow  of  my  infancy,  and  gave  him  a 
guinea. 

"  Monday. — Dr.  Taylor  came,  and  we  went  with  Mrs.  Cobb 
to  Greenhill  Bower.  I  had  not  seen  it,  perhaps,  for  fifty  years. 
It  is  much  degenerated.  Every  thing  grows  old.  Taylor  is  to 
fetch  me  next  Saturday. 

"  Mr.  Green  came  to  see  us,  and  I  ordered  some  physick. 

"  Tuesday. — Physick,  and  a  little  company.  I  dined,  I 
think,  with  Lucy  both  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

"  Wednesday,  Thursday. — I  had  a  few  visits,  from  Peter 
Garrick  among  the  rest,  and  dined  at  Stowhill.  My  breath 
very  short. 

"  Friday. — I  dined  at  Stowhill.      I   have  taken  physick   four 

d.i\  -  together. 

"  Saturday. — Mrs.  Aston  took  me  out  in  her  chaise,  and  was 
ven  kind.  I  dined  with  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  came  to  Lucy,  with 
whom  I  found,  as  I  had  done  the  first  day.  Lady  Smith  and 
Miss  Vyse."]] 
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Letters,  ["TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

vol.  i.  "  Ashbourne,  14th  June,  177l>- 

p-  47-  a  your  account  of  Air.  Thrale's  illness x  is  very  terrible  ;  but 

when  I  remember  that  he  seems  to  have  it  peculiar  to  his  con- 
stitution— that  whatever  distemper  he  has,  he  always  has  his 
head  affected — I  am  less  frighted.  The  seizure  was,  I  think,  not 
apoplectical,  but  hysterical,  and  therefore  not  dangerous  to  life. 
I  would  have  you,  however,  consult  such  physicians  as  you  think 
you  can  best  trust.  Bromfield  seems  to  have  done  well,  and, 
by  his  practice,  seems  not  to  suspect  an  apoplexy.  That  is  a 
solid  and  fundamental  comfort.  I  remember  Dr.  Marsigli,  an 
Italian  physician,  whose  seizure  was  more  violent  than  Mr. 
Thrale's,  for  he  fell  down  helpless ;  but  his  case  was  not  con- 
sidered as  of  much  danger,  and  he  Avent  safe  home,  and  is  now 
a  professor  at  Padua.  His  fit  was  considered  as  only  hysterical."] 

p  51>  ["TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

"  Ashbourne,  17th  June,  177^- 

"  It  is  certain  that  your  first  letter  did  not  alarm  me  in  pro- 
portion to  the  danger,  for  indeed  it  did  not  describe  the  danger 
as  it  was.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  Heberden ;  and  hope  his 
restoratives  and  his  preservatives  will  both  be  effectual.  In  the 
preservatives,  dear  Mr.  Thrale  must  concur ;  yet  what  can  he 
reform  ?  or  what  can  he  add  to  his  regularity  and  temperance  ? 
He  can  only  sleep  less.  We  will  do,  however,  all  we  can.  I 
go  to  Lichfield  to-morrow,  with  intent  to  hasten  to  Streatham. 

"  Both  Mrs.  Aston  and  Dr.  Taylor  have  had  strokes  of  the 
palsy.  The  lady  was  sixty-eight,  and  at  that  age  has  gained 
ground  upon  it;  the  doctor  is,  you  know,  not  young,  and  he  is 
quite  well,  only  suspicious  of  every  sensation  in  the  peccant 
arm.  I  hope  my  dear  waster's  case  is  yet  slighter,  and  that,  as 
his  age  is  less,  his  recovery  will  be  more  perfect.  Let  him  keep 
his  thoughts  diverted  and  his  mind  easy."] 


p.  54. 


["  TO  HENRY  THRALE,  ESQ. 

"  Lichfield,  I'M  June,  177!). 
"  Dkak  silt,  —  To  show  you  how  well  I  think  of  your  health, 
I   have  sent  you  an  hundred  pounds  to   keep   for  me.      It  will 
come   within   one  day  of  quarter-day,  and  that  day   you   must 

1  |  A  serious  apoplectic  attack,  which  was  the  precursor  of  another  of  the  same 
nature  which  terminated  his  existence  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.  — El>.] 
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give  me.      I  came  by  it  in  a  very  uncommon  manner,  and  would  Letters, 

not  confound  it  with  the  rest.  vd1.ii. 

p.  o4. 
"  My  wicked   mistress  talks  as  if  she  thought  it  possible  for 

me  to  be  indifferent  or  negligent  about  your  health  or  hers.     If 

I  could  have  done  any  good,  I  had  not  delayed  an  hour  to  come 

to  you,  and  I  will  come  very  soon  to  try  if  my  advice  can  be 

of  any  use,  or  my  company  of  any  entertainment. 

"  What  can  be  done,  you  must  do  for  yourself.  Do  not  let 
any  uneasy  thought  settle  in  your  mind.  Cheerfulness  and 
exercise  are  your  great  remedies.  Nothing  is  for  the  present 
worth  your  anxiety.  Vivere  heti  is  one  of  the  great  rules  of 
health.  I  believe  it  will  be  good  to  ride  often,  but  never  to 
weariness  ;  for  weariness  is  itself  a  temporary  resolution  of  the 
nerves,  and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  Labour  is  exercise 
continued  to  fatigue ;  exercise  is  labour  used  only  while  it  pro- 
duces pleasure. 

"  Above  all,  keep  your  mind  quiet.  Do  not  think  with  ear- 
nestness even  of  your  health,  but  think  on  such  things  as  may 
please  without  too  much  agitation  ;  among  which,  I  hope,  is, 
dear  sir,  your,  8ic."2 

["DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS.  Re_ 

"27th  July,  1779.        MS. 
"  Dear  madam, — I  have  sent  what  I  can  for  your  German 
friend  '.      At  this  time  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  money,  and 
I  cannot  give  much.      I  am,  madam,  your  most  affectionate  and 
most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 

I  did  not  write  to  Johnson,  as  usual,  upon  my 
return  to  my  family ;  but  tried  how  he  would  be 
affected  by  my  silence.  Mr.  Dilly  sent  me  a  copy  of 
a  note  which  he  received  from  him  on  the  13th  of 
July,  in  these  words : 

"TO  MR.  DILLY. 

«Sih, — Since  Mr.  Boswell's  departure,  I   have  never  heard 

from  him.      Please   to    send  word  what    you  know   of  him.   and 
whether  you  have  sent  my  books  to  his  lady.       1  am.  \r 

"  SAM.  Johnson." 

>  lit  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson*!  inexhaustible  charity  to  insert 
thiaotherwise  Insignificant  note.  When  be  says  thai  he  cannot  give  much,  let  it 
be  recollected,  thai  his  only  Bxed  income  was  his  pension  of  300/.  -\  year,  and  that 
he  had  four  or  five  elemosynary  Inmates  In  his  house.— Ed.] 
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My  readers  will  not  doubt  that  his  solicitude  about 
me  was  very  flattering. 

«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«  13th  July,  1770. 

"  Dear  sir, — What  can  possibly  have  happened,  that  keeps 
us  two  such  strangers  to  each  other  ?  I  expected  to  have  heard 
from  you  when  you  came  home ;  I  expected  afterwards.  I 
went  into  the  country  and  returned;  and  yet  there  is  no  letter 
from  Mr.  Boswell.  No  ill,  I  hope,  has  happened ;  and  if  ill 
should  happen,  why  should  it  be  concealed  from  him  who  loves 
you  ?  Is  it  a  fit  of  humour,  that  lias  disposed  you  to  try  who 
can  hold  out  longest  without  writing  ?  If  it  be,  you  have  the 
victory.  But  I  am  afraid  of  something  bad  ;  set  me  free  from 
my  suspicions. 

"  My  thoughts  are  at  present  employed  in  guessing  the  reason 
of  your  silence  :  you  must  not  expect  that  I  should  tell  you  any 
thing,  if  I  had  any  thing  to  tell.  Write,  pray  write  to  me,  and 
let  me  know  what  is  or  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this  long 
interruption.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

«  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

K  Edinburgh,  17th  July,  1779. 
"  My  dkab  sir, — What  may  be  justly  denominated  a  supine 
indolence  of  mind  has  been  my  state  of  existence  since  I  last 
returned  to  Scotland.  In  a  livelier  state  I  had  often  suffered 
severely  from  long  intervals  of  silence  on  your  part ;  and  I  had 
even  been  chid  by  you  for  expressing  my  uneasiness.  I  was 
Milling  to  take  advantage  of  my  insensibility,  and  while  I  could 
bear  the  experiment,  to  try  whether  your  affection  for  me  would, 
after  an  unusual  silence  on  my  part,  make  you  write  first.  This 
afternoon  I  have  had  a  very  high  satisfaction  by  receiving  your 
kind  letter  of  inquiry,  for  which  I  most  gratefully  thank  you. 
I  am  doubtful  if  it  was  right  to  make  the  experiment ;  though 
I  have  gained  by  it.  I  was  beginning  to  grow  tender,  and  to 
upbraid  myself,  especially  after  having  dreamt  two  nights  ago 
that  I  was  with  you.  I,  and  my  wife  and  my  four  children, 
are  all  well.  I  would  not  delay  one  post  to  answer  your  letter  ; 
but  as  it  is  late,  I  have  not  time  to  do  more.  You  shall  soon 
hear  from  me,  upon  many  and  various  particulars;  and  I  shall 
never  again  put  you  to  any  test.  I  am,  with  veneration,  my 
dear  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

"  Jamfs  Boswem.." 
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On  the  22d  of  July,  I  wrote  to  him  again ;  and 
gave  him  an  account  of  my  last  interview  with  my 
worthy  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  at  his  brother's 
house  at  Southill  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he  died  soon 
after  I  parted  from  him,  leaving  me  a  very  kind  re- 
membrance of  his  regard. 

I  informed  him  that  Lord  Hailes,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  furnish  him  with  some  anecdotes  for  his 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  had  sent  me  three  instances 
of  Prior's  borrowing  from  Gomhauld,  in  Recueil  des 
Poetes,  tome  3.  Epigram  "  To  John  I  owed  great 
obligation,"  p.  25.  "  To  the  Duke  of  Noailles,"  p.  32. 
"  Sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan,"  p.  25. 

My  letter  was  a  pretty  long  one,  and  contained  a 
variety  of  particulars ;  but  he,  it  should  seem,  had 
not  attended  to  it ;  for  his  next  to  me  was  as  follows  : 

«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Streatham,  9th  Sept.  177*). 

"  My  deak  sir, — Are  you  playing  the  same  trick  again,  and 
trying  who  can  keep  silence  longest?  Remember  that  all  tricks 
are  either  knavish  or  childish  ;  and  that  it  is  as  foolish  to  make 
experiments  upon  the  constancy  of  a  friend,  as  upon  the  chastity 
of  a  wife. 

"  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  second  fit  of  silence,  I  cannot 
conjecture  ;  but  after  one  trick,  I  will  not  be  cheated  by  another, 
nor  will  harass  my  thoughts  with  conjectures  about  the  motives 
of  a  man  who,  probably,  acts  only  by  caprice.  I  therefore  sup- 
pose you  are  well,  and  that  lUrs.  Boswell  is  well  too,  and  that 
the  fine  sunnner  has  restored  Lord  Auchinleck.  I  am  much 
better  than  you  left  me  ;  I  think  I  am  better  than  when  I  was 
in  Scotland. 

"I  forgot  whether  I  informed  you  that  poor  Thrale  has  been 
in  great  danger.  i\Irs.  Thrale  likewise  has  miscarried,  and  been 
much  indisposed1.     Everybody  else  is  well.    Langton  is  in 

1  [The  Kditor  suspects  that  the  *«M  OB   -Mrs.  Thrale's  thirl //-fifth  hirthdav, 

which  he  had  placed  under  the  rear  1777  (ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  483),  thonld  rathex 

come  in  here,  as  In-  tinds  in  Johnson's  letter!  to  thai  lady  [pott,  1  Jtli  August, 

1780)  that  her  tliirt>i-tifth  and  his  seventieth  year  coincided.— Ed.] 
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camp.  I  intend  to  put  Lord  Hailes's  description  of  Dryden  l 
into  another  edition,  and,  as  I  know  his  accuracy,  wish  he 
would  consider  the  dates,  which  I  could  not  always  settle  to  my 
own  mind. 

"  Mr.  Thrale  goes  to  Brighthelmstone,  about  Michaelmas, 
to  be  jolly  and  ride  a-hunting.  I  shall  go  to  town,  or  perhaps 
to  Oxford.  Exercise  and  gaiety,  or  rather  carelessness,  will,  I 
hope,  dissipate  all  remains  of  his  malady ;  and  I  likewise  hope, 
by  the  change  of  place,  to  find  some  opportunities  of  growing 
yet  better  myself.     I  am,  dear  sir,  your  humble  servant. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

My  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  being  told 
every  slight  circumstance  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Johnson  contrived  to  amuse  his  solitary  hours.  He 
sometimes  employed  himself  in  chymistry,  sometimes 
in  watering  and  pruning  a  vine,  sometimes  in  small 
experiments,  at  which  those  who  may  smile  should 
recollect  that  there  are  moments  which  admit  of  being 
soothed  only  by  trifles  \ 
Piozzi,  [Dr.  Johnson  was  always  exceeding  fond  of  chy- 
mistry ;  and  they  made  up  a  sort  of  laboratory  at 
Streatham  one  summer,  and  diverted  themselves  with 
drawing  essences  and  colouring  liquors.  But  the 
danger  in  which  Mr.  Thrale  found  Dr.  Johnson  one 
day  (in  Mrs.  Thrale's  absence),  with  the  children  and 
servants  assembled  round  him  to  see  some  experiments 
performed,  put  an  end  to  all  that  sort  of  entertain- 

1  Which  I  communicated  to  him  from  his  lordship,  hut  it  has  not  yet  been 
published.  I  have  a  copy  of  it — Hoswei.i..  The  few  notices  concerning 
Dryden,  which  Lord   Hailes  had  collected,  the  authour  afterwards  gave  me 

M  A  I. ONE. 

u  In  one  of  his  manuscript  Diaries,  there  is  the  following  entry,  which  marks 
his  curious  minute  attention  :  "July  2(>.  1 /(»({. —  I  shaved  my  nail  by  accident 
in  whetting  the  knife,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  about  a 
fourth  from  the  top.  This  I  measure  that  I  may  know  the  growth  of  nails  ; 
the  whole  is  about  fiv. --eighths  of  an  inch."  Another  of  the  same  kind  appears 
August  7)  177!':  "Partem  brachii  dextri  carpo  proximam  et cutem pectoris 
circa  mamiOam  itsttram  rati,  ui  notumjleret  quanta  temporiipUi  renovttrentiir." 
And,  "Aug.  16,  I  7'!'*.: — I  cut  from  the  vine  41  leaves,  which  weighed  five  oz. 
and  a  half,  and  eight  scruples  :  1  lay  them  upon  my  bookcase,  to  see  what 
weight  they  will  lose  by  drying." — BoSWEl  I  ■ 


p.  182-4. 
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mem ;  as  Mr.  Thrale  was  persuaded  that  his  short-  Pi°™' 
sight  would  have  occasioned  his  destruction  in  a  mo- 
ment, by  bringing  him  close  to  a  fierce  and  violent 
flame.  Indeed,  it  was  a  perpetual  miracle  that  he 
did  not  set  himself  on  fire  reading-  a-bed,  as  was  his 
constant  custom,  when  quite  unable  even  to  keep 
clear  of  mischief  with  our  best  help  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  foretops  of  all  his  wigs  were  burned  by  the 
candle  down  to  the  very  network. 

Future  experiments  in  chemistry,  however,  were 
too  dangerous,  and  Mr.  Thrale  insisted  that  we  should 
do  no  more  towards  finding  the  philosopher's  stone.] 

On  the  20th  of  September  I  defended  myself  against 
his  susj)icion  of  me,  which  I  did  not  deserve ;  and 
added,  "  Pray  let  us  write  frequently.  A  whim  strikes 
me,  that  we  should  send  off  a  sheet  once  a  week,  like 
a  stage-coach,  whether  it  be  full  or  not ;  nay,  though 
it  should  be  empty.  The  very  sight  of  your  hand- 
writing would  comfort  me ;  and  were  a  sheet  to  be 
thus  sent  regularly,  we  should  much  oftener  convey 
something,  were  it  only  a  few  kind  words." 

My  friend,  Colonel  James  Stuart  \  second  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
good  officer  of  the  Bedfordshire  militia,  had  taken  a 
publick-spirited  resolution  to  serve  his  country  in  its 
difficulties,  by  raising  a  regular  regiment,  and  taking 
the  command  of  it  himself.  This,  in  the  heir  of  the 
immense  property  of  Wortley,  was  highly  honourable. 
Having  been  in  Scotland  recruiting,  he  obligingly 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  Leeds,  then  the  head- 
quarters of  his  corps;  from  thence  to  London  for  a 
short   time,  and  afterwards  to  other  places  to  which 

1  |  Wild  assumed  successively  the  names  of  Wortley  and  Mackenzie,  bul  was 

Ihm  known  as  Mr.  Stuart  Wi'itLv.     lie  mm  the  father  of  Lord  Wharocliiffcj 

and  dial  in  1814.— Ed.] 
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the  regiment  might  be  ordered.  Such  an  offer,  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  I  had  full  leisure,  was  very 
pleasing ;  especially  as  I  was  to  accompany  a  man  of 
sterling  good  sense,  information,  discernment,  and 
conviviality,  and  was  to  have  a  second  crop,  in  one 
year,  of  London  and  Johnson.  Of  this  I  informed 
my  illustrious  friend  in  characteristical  warm  terms, 
in  a  letter  dated  the  30th  of  September,  from  Leeds. 

On  Monday,  October  4, 1  called  at  his  house  before 
he  was  up.  He  sent  for  me  to  his  bedside,  and  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  this  incidental  meeting, 
wife  as  much  vivacity  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  gaiety 
of  youth.  He  called  briskly,  "  Frank,  go  and  get 
coffee,  and  let  us  breakfast  in  splendour" 

During  this  visit  to  London  I  had  several  inter- 
views  with  him,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  distinguish 
particularly.  I  consulted  him  as  to  the  appointment 
of  guardians  to  my  children  in  case  of  my  death. 
"Sir,"  said  he,  "do  not  appoint  a  number  of  guardians. 
When  there  are  many,  they  trust  one  to  another,  and 
the  business  is  neglected.  I  would  advise  you  to 
choose  only  one :  let  him  be  a  man  of  respectable 
character,  who,  for  his  own  credit,  will  do  what  is 
right ;  let  him  be  a  rich  man,  so  that  he  may  be 
under  no  temptation  to  take  advantage ;  and  let  him 
be  a  man  of  business,  who  is  used  to  conduct  affairs 
with  ability  and  expertness,  to  whom,  therefore,  the 
execution  of  the  trust  will  not  be  burdensome." 

Letters,  [«TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

,';„"' p'  "  nth  Oct.  1779. 

"  When  Mr.  Boswell  waited  on  Mr.  Thrale  in  Southwark,  I 
directed  him  to  watch  all  appearances  with  close  attention,  and 
brin«r  me  hi-  observations.  At  his  return  he  told  me,  that 
without  previous  intelligence  he  should  not  have  discovered  that 
Mr.  Thrale  had  been  lately  ill."] 
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["TO  MRS.   THRALE.  Letters, 

"London,  8th  Oct  1779.       %"I.ii- 
"On  Sunday  the  trout  left  my  ankles,  and  I  went  very  com-  l>- 
modiously  to  church.     On  Monday  night  I  felt  my  feet  uneasy. 

On  Tuesday  I  was  quite  lame  :  that  night  I  took  an  opiate, 
having  first  taken  physick  and  fasted.  Towards  morning  on 
Wednesday  the  pain  remitted.  Bozzy  came  to  me,  and  much 
talk  we  had.  I  fasted  another  day  ;  and  on  Wednesday  night 
could  walk  tolerably.  On  Thursday,  finding  myself  mending, 
I  ventured  on  my  dinner,  which  I  think  lias  a  little  interrupted 
my  convalescence.  To-day  I  have  again  taken  physick,  and 
eaten  only  some  stewed  apples.  —  I  hope  to  starve  it  away.  It 
is  now  no  worse  than  it  was  at  Brighthelmstone."] 

On  Sunday,  October  10,  we  dined  together  at  "Sir. 
Strahan's.  The  conversation  having  turned  on  the 
prevailing  practice  of  going  to  the  East  Indies  in 
quest  of  wealth; — Johnson.  "A  man  had  better 
have  ten  thousand  pounds  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
passed  in  England,  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  passed  in  India,  because  you 
must  compute  what  you  give  for  money  ;  and  the 
man  who  has  lived  ten  years  in  India  has  gives  up 
ten  years  of  social  comfort,  and  all  those  advantages 
which  arise  from  living  in  England.  The  ingenious 
Mr.  Brown,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Capability 
Brown,  told  me,  that  he  Mas  once  at  the  seat  of 
Lord  ('live,  who  had  returned  from  India  with  great 
wealth  ;  and  that  he  showed  him  at  the  door  of  his 
bed-chamber  a  large  chest,  which  he  said  he  had  once 
had  full  of  gold  ;  upon  which  Brown  observed,  '  I 
am  glad  you  can  bear  it  so  near  your  bed-chamber.'" 

We  talked  of  the  state  of  the  poor  in  London. 
JOHNSON.  "Saunders  Welch,  the  justice,  who  was 
once  high-constable  of  Ilolborn.  and  had  the  best  op- 
portunities <>f  knowing  the  state  of  the  poor,  told 
me,  that  I  under-rated  the  number,  when  I  computed 
that  twenty  a  week,  that  is,  above  a  thousand  a  year, 

T  2 
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died  of  hunger :  not  absolutely  of  immediate  hunger; 
but  of  the  wasting  and  other  diseases  which  are  the 
consequences  of  hunger.  This  happens  only  in  so 
large  a  place  as  London,  where  people  are  not  known. 
What  we  are  told  about  the  great  sums  got  by  begging 
is  not  true:  the  trade  is  overstocked.  And,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  there  are  many  who  cannot  get 
work.  A  particular  kind  of  manufacture  fails  :  those 
who  have  been  used  to  work  at  it  can,  for  some  time, 
work  at  nothing  else.  You  meet  a  man  begging ; 
you  charge  him  with  idleness  :  he  says,  '  I  am  willing 
to  labour.  Will  you  give  me  work  ?' — '  I  cannot.' 
— '  Why,  then,  you  have  no  right  to  charge  me  with 
idleness.'  " 

We  left  Mr.  Strahan's  at  seven,  as  Johnson  had 
said  he  intended  to  go  to  evening  prayers.  As  we 
walked  alone,  he  complained  of  a  little  gout  in  his 
toe,  and  said,  "  I  shaVt  go  to  prayers  to-night :  I 
shall  go  to-morrow :  whenever  I  miss  church  on  a 
Sunday,  I  resolve  to  go  another  day.  But  I  do  not 
always  do  it."  This  was  a  fair  exhibition  of  that 
vibration  between  pious  resolutions  and  indolence, 
which  many  of  us  have  too  often  experienced. 

I  went  home  with  him,  and  we  had  a  long  quiet 
conversation. 

I  read  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  concern- 
ing Pope  (in  writing  whose  life  he  was  now  employed), 
which  I  shall  insert  as  a  literary  curiosity  l. 


1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Law,  Bi.diop  of  Carlisle,  in  the  preface  to  his  valuable  edi- 
tion pf  Archbishop  King's  "  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,"  mentions  that  the 
principles  mainlined  in  it  had  been  adopted  by  Pope  in  his  "  Essay  on  -Man  ;" 
and  adds,  "  The  fact,  notwithstanding  such  denial  (Bishop  Warburton's),  might 
have  been  strictly  verified  by  an  unexceptionable  testimony,  viz.  that  of  the  late 
Lord  BathuTSt,  who  saw  the  very  same  system  of  the  ri>  p,<Xriov  (taken  from  the 
archbishop)  in  Lord  Bolingbroke's  own  hand,  lying  before  Mr.  Pope,  while  he 
Dpoaing  his  Essay."  This  is  respectable  evidence  :  but  that  of  Dr. 
Blair  is  more  direct  from  the  fountain-head,  as  will  as  more  full.  Let  me  add 
to  it  il  tephWarton:  '* The  late  Lord  Bathurst  repeatedly  assured 

mc  that    he   had   read   the   whole  scheme  of '  the  Essay  on  i\l an,'  in  the  hand- 
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"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  Brouyliton-park,  21>,t  Sept  177!). 
"  Deab  sir,— In  the  year    1763,    being   at  London,    I    was 
carried  by  Dr.  John  Blair,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  to  dine 
at   old    Lord   Bathurst's,   where  we  found  the  late  Mr.  Mallet, 
Sir  James  Porter,  who  had  been  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
the  late  Dr.  Macaulay,  and  two  or  three  more.      The  conversa- 
tion  turning  on  Mr.  Pope,  Lord  Bathurst  told   us,  that  '  The 
Essay  on  Man'  was  originally  composed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke 
in  prose,  and  that  Mr.  Pope  did  no  more  than  put  it  into  verse: 
that  he  had  read  Lord  Bolingbroke's  manuscript  in  his  own  hand- 
writing  ;  and  remembered  well,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  whether 
most  to  admire   the   elegance  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  prose,  or 
the  beauty  of  Mr.  Pope's  verse.     When  Lord  Bathurst  told  this, 
Mr.  Mallet  bade  me  attend,  and  remember  this  remarkable  piece 
of  information  ;  as,  by  the  course  of  Nature,  I  might  survive 
his  Lordship,  and  be  a  witness  of  his  having  said  so.     The  con- 
versation was  indeed  too  remarkable  to  be  forgotten.     A  few 
days  after,  meeting  with  you,  who  were  then  also  at  London, 
you  will  remember  that  I  mentioned  to  you  what  had  passed  on 
this  subject,  as  I  was  much  struck  with  this  anecdote.     But 
what  ascertains  my  recollection   of  it,  beyond  doubt,  is,  that 
being  accustomed  to  keep  a  journal  of  what  passed  when  1  was 
at  London,  which  I  wrote   out  every   evening,   I  find  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  above  information,  just  as  I  have  now  given  them, 
distinctly  marked;  and  am  thence  enabled  to  fix  this  conversa- 
tion to  have  passed  on  Friday,  the  22d  of  April,  1763. 

"I  remember  also  distinctly,  (though  I  have  not  for  this  the 
authority  of  my  journal),  that  the  conversation  going  on  con- 
cerning .Air.  Pope,  I  took  notice  of  a  report  which  had  been 
sometimes  propagated  that  he  did  not  understand  Greek.  Lord 
Bathurst  said  to  me  that  he  knew  that  to  be  false  ;  for  that  part 
of  the  Iliad  was  translated  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  house  in  the 
country  ;  and  that  in  the  morning  when  they  assembled  at 
breakfasl  Mr.  Pope  used  frequently  to  repeat, with  great  rapture, 
the  Oreek  lines  which  he  had  been  translating,  and  then  to  give 
them  his  version  Ht' them,  and  to  compare  them  together. 

"  [f  these  circumstances  can  be  of  any  use  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
you  have  my  full  liberty  to  give  them  to  him.  I  beg  you  will, 
a1  the  same  time,  present  to  him  my  most  respectful  compliments, 

ind  drawn  up  in  a  series  of  propositions,  which  Pope 
was  to  ve    ifj       d  illustrate.'1 — Etsay  on  the  <■  I 

vol.  ii.  [>.  <>2  — 1I<>    WELL. 
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with  best  wishes  for  his  success  and  tame  in  all  his  literary  un- 
dertakings. I  am,  with  great  respect,  my  dearest  sir,  your 
most  affectionate,  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  Hugh  Blair." 

Johnson.  "Depend  upon  it,  sir,  this  is  too  strongly 
stated.  Pope  may  have  had  from  Bolingbroke  the 
philosophick  .stamina  of  his  Essay ;  and  admitting 
this  to  be  true,  Lord  Bathurst  did  not  intentionally 
falsify.  But  the  thing  is  not  true  in  the  latitude 
that  Blair  seems  to  imagine ;  we  are  sure  that  the 
poetical  imagery,  which  makes  a  great  part  of  the 
poem,  was  Pope's  own.  It  is  amazing,  sir,  what  de- 
viations there  are  from  precise  truth,  in  the  account 
which  is  given  of  almost  every  thing.  I  told  Mrs. 
Thrale,  '  You  have  so  little  anxiety  about  truth,  that 
you  never  tax  your  memory  with  the  exact  thing.' 
Now  what  is  the  use  of  the  memory  to  truth,  if  one 
is  careless  of  exactness  ?  Lord  Hailes's  '  Annals  of 
Scotland'  are  very  exact ;  but  they  contain  mere  dry 
particulars.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  a  Dic- 
tionary. You  know  such  things  are  there  ;  and  may 
be  looked  at  when  you  please.  Robertson  paints  ; 
but  the  misfortune  is,  you  are  sure  he  does  not  know 
the  people  whom  he  paints;  so  you  cannot  suppose 
a  likeness.  Characters  should  never  be  given  by  an 
historian,  unless  he  knew  the  people  whom  he  de- 
scribes, or  copies  from  those  who  knew  them." 

BOS  WELL.  "Why,  sir,  do  people  play  this  trick 
which  I  observe  now,  when  I  look  at  your  grate, 
putting  the  shovel  against  it  to  make  the  fire  burn?" 
JOHNSON.  "They  play  the  trick,  but  it  does  not 
make  the  fire  burn  '.      Then'  is  a  better  (setting  the 

i  It  certainly  does  make  the  fire  bum  :  by  repelling  the  air,  it  throws  a  blast 

on  the  tire-,  aid   mi   perform!  the   part  in   sonic  derp-ec  of  a  blower  or  bellows. — 

1 1  >r.  Kearney's  observation  applies  only  to  the  thovel ;  hut  by  those 

who  have  faith  in  I  fcer  is  supposed  to  be  equally  efficacious. 

After  all,  ir  i-  possible  that,  iii  old  time-,  a  lar^i  shovel  used  to  be  applied  to 

t  tin-  upper  orifice,  and  so  force  the  air  through  the  grate,  and  the  practice 

have  outlived  the.  instrument  which  gave  rise  to  it. — Ki>-  | 
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poker  perpendicularly  up  at  right  angles  with  the 
grate).  In  days  of  superstition  they  thought,  as  it 
made  a  cross  with  the  bars,  it  would  drive  away  the 
witch." 

Bos  well.  "By  associating  with  you,  sir,  I  am 
always  getting  an  accession  of  wisdom.  But  perhaps 
a  man,  after  knowing  his  own  character — the  limited 
strength  of  his  own  mind — should  not  be  desirous  of 
having  too  much  wisdom,  considering,  quid  valeant 
humeri,  how  little  he  can  carry."  Johnson.  '*  Sir, 
be  as  wise  as  you  can ;  let  a  man  be  aliis  lcetust 
sapiens  sibi : 

•  Though  pleased  to  see  the  dolphins  play, 
I  mind  my  compass  and  my  way  '.' 

You  may  be  wise  in  your  study  in  the  morning,  and 
gay  in  company  at  a  tavern  in  the  evening.  Every 
man  is  to  take  care  of  his  own  wisdom  and  his  own 
virtue,  without  minding  too  much  what  others  think." 

He  said  "  Dodsley  first  mentioned  to  me  the  scheme 
of  an  English  Dictionary  ;  but  I  had  long  thought 
of  it."  BOSWELL.  "You  did  not  know  what  you 
were  undertaking."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir,  I  knew 
very  Well  what  I  was  undertaking,  and  very  well  how 
to  do  it,  and  have  done  it  very  well."  Bosavell. 
"An  excellent  climax!  and  it  &Otf  availed  you,  In 
your  preface  you  say.  '  What  would  it  avail  me  in 
this  gloom  of  solitude?'  You  have  been  agreeably 
mistaken." 

In  his  life  of  Milton,  he  observes,  "  I  cannot  but 
remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps  unconsciously,  paid 
to  this  great  man  by  his  biographers:  every  house  in 
which  he  resided  is  historically  mentioned,  as  if  it 
were  an  injury  to  neglect  naming  any   place  that  he 

•  ••The  Spin n,"  .i  poem,  [by  Mr.  Matthew  Green.] — Boswell. 
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honoured  by  his  presence."  I  had,  before  I  read  this 
observation,  been  desirous  of  showing  that  respect 
to  Johnson,  by  various  inquiries.  Finding  him  this 
evening  in  a  very  good  humour,  I  prevailed  on  him 
to  give  me  an  exact  list  of  his  places  of  residence, 
since  he  entered  the  metropolis  as  an  authour,  which 
I  subjoin  in  a  note  \ 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  dispute  between  a  friend  of 
mine  and  his  lady,  concerning  conjugal  infidelity, 
which  my  friend  had  maintained  was  by  no  means 
so  bad  in  the  husband  as  in  the  wife.  Johnson. 
"  Your  friend  was  in  the  right,  sir.  Between  a  man 
and  his  Maker  it  is  a  different  question:  but  between 
a  man  and  his  wife,  a  husband's  infidelity  is  nothing. 
They  are  connected  by  children,  by  fortune,  by  serious 
considerations  of  community.  Wise  married  women 
don't  trouble  themselves  about  infidelity  in  their 
husbands."  Boswell.  "  To  be  sure  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  offence  of  infidelity  in  a  man 
and  that  of  his  wife."  Johnson.  "  The  difference 
is  boundless.  The  man  imposes  no  bastards  upon 
his  wife2." 


1  [Here  followed  the  list  of  residences,  which  will  be  found  anlc,  v.  i.  p.  HI. 
-JEdJ 

2  [This  seems  too  narrow  an  illustration  of  a  "boundless  difference."  The 
introduction  of  a  bastard  into  a  family,  though  a  great  injustice  and  a  great 
crime,  is  only  one  consequence  (and  that  an  occasional  and  accidental  one)  of  a 
greater  crime  and  a  more  afflicting  injustice.  The  precaution  of  Julia,  alluded  to 
antet  v.  iii.  p.  390,  did  not  render  her  innocent.  In  a  moral  and  in  a  re- 
ligioua  view,  die  guilt  is  no  doubt  equal  in  man  or  woman;  hut  have  not 
both  Dr.  Johnson  and  .Mr.  Boswell  overlooked  a  »ociffJ view  of  this  subject  ? 
which  is  perhaps  the  true  reason  of  the  greater  indulgence  which  is  gene- 
rally afforded  to  the  infidelity  of  the  man — I  mean  the  edict  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  different  sexes.  The  crime  docs  no'  seem  to  alter  or  de- 
base tlie  qualities  of  the  mini,  in  any  essential  degree;  but  when  the  superior 
purity  and  delicacy  of  the  woman  i   once  contaminated  it  is  destroyed— jacil'u 

Avern\ — she  generally  (alls  into  utter  degradation,  and  thence,  pro- 
bably, it  is  that  society  makes  a  distinction  conformable  to  its  own  interests 
— it  connives  at  the  offence  of  men,  because  men  are  not  much  (I  urioratcd 
y  by  the  offence,  and  it  is  severe  against  the 
of  women,  because  women,  as  members  of  society,  are  utterly  degraded  by 
!'■  This  \  i  w  of  the  subject  will  be  illustrated  by  a  converse  proposition — 
lor  instant  :  The  world  thinks  not  the  worse,  nay  rather  the  better,  of;; 
lor   wanting   courage;    Inn   such  a  defect   in   a    man   is   wholly  unpardonable, 
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Here  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  Johnson  was 
entirely  in  the  right.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  con- 
troverted, that  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  crimi- 
nality is  very  great,  on  account  of  consequences  :  but 
still  it  may  be  maintained,  that,  independent  of  moral 
obligation,  infidelity  is  by  no  means  a  light  offence  in 
a  husband;  because  it  must  hurt  a  delicate  attach- 
ment, in  which  a  mutual  constancy  is  implied,  with 
such  refined  sentiments  as  Massinger  has  exhibited 
in  his  play  of  "The  Picture."  Johnson  probably  at 
another  time  would  have  admitted  this  opinion.  And 
let  it  be  kept  in  remembrance,  that  he  was  very  care- 
ful not  to  give  any  encouragement  to  irregular  con- 
duct. A  gentleman,  not  adverting  to  the  distinction 
made  by  him  upon  this  subject,  supposed  a  case  of 
singular  perverseness  in  a  wife,  and  heedlessly  said, 
"  That  then  he  thought  a  husband  might  do  as  he 
pleased  with  a  safe  conscience."  Johnson.  "  Nayj 
sir,  this  is  wild  indeed  (smiling) ;  you  must  consider 
that  fornication  is  a  crime  in  a  single  man,  and  you 
cannot  have  more  liberty  by  being  married." 

[( )n  all  occasions  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  Ed, 
the  marital  character  great  exemption  and  authority.] 
[When  any  disputes  arose  between  our  married  ac*  Pi 
quaintance,  however,  Dr.  Johnson  always  sided  with  p* 
the  husband,    "  whom,"  he  said,  "  the  woman  had 
probably  provoked  so  often,  she  scarce  knew  when  or 
how  she    had   disobliged    him   first.      Women,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  "give  great  offence  by  a  contemptuous 
spirit   of  non-compliance   on  petty  occasions.     The 


because,  as  Johnson  wisely  and  wittily  said,  "  he  who  has  not  the  \irtuc  oi 
lias  no  security  for  any  other  virtue."  Society,  then  fore,  requires  ■  h  isiity 
from  nwimenaa  it  iot&courage  from  m  ■>/.  Thi  Editor,  in  suggesting  this  merely- 
worldly  consideration,  hopes  not  to  bi  miaund  rst  od  i  s  offering  any  defence  of  a 
breach,  <>  i  'hi-  part  of  a  man,  of  divine  and  human  laws;  he  by  nomea 
so  fat  as  l>r.  Johnson  does  In  the  text,  but  he  h:is  though)  it  ri^ht  t.>  suggest  a 
differei  ce  on  a  moat  important  subject,  which  bad  been  overlooked  by  that  great 
moralist,  or  is.  al  least,  not  stated  by  Mr.  BosweU — Ed.] 
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Piozzi,  man  calls  his  wife  to  walk  with  him  in  the  shade,  and 
she  feels  a  strange  desire  just  at  that  moment  to  sit 
in  the  sun ;  he  offers  to  read  her  a  play,  or  sing  her 
a  song,  and  she  calls  the  children  in  to  disturb  them, 
or  advises  him  to  seize  that  opportunity  of  settling 
the  family  accounts.  Twenty  such  tricks  will  the 
faithfulest  wife  in  the  world  not  refuse  to  play,  and 
then  look  astonished  when  the  fellow  fetches  in  a 
mistress.  Boarding-schools  were  established,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  for  the  conjugal  quiet  of  the  parents  : 
the  two  partners  cannot  agree  which  child  to  fondle, 
nor  how  to  fondle  them,  so  they  put  the  young  ones 
to  school  and  remove  the  cause  of  contention.  The 
little  girl  pokes  her  head,  the  mother  reproves  her 
sharply  :  '  Do  not  mind  your  mamma,'  says  the  father, 
'  my  dear,  but  do  your  own  way.'  The  mother 
complains  to  me  of  this  :  '  Madam,'  said  I,  'your  hus- 
band is  right  all  the  while ;  he  is  with  you  but  two 
hours  of  the  day  perhaps,  and  then  you  tease  him  by 
making  the  child  cry.  Are  not  ten  hours  enough  for 
tuition  ?  And  are  the  hours  of  pleasure  so  frequent 
in  life,  that  when  a  man  gets  a  couple  of  quiet  ones 
to  spend  in  familiar  chat  with  his  wife,  they  must  be 
poisoned  by  petty  mortifications?  Put  Missey  to 
school  ;  she  will  learn  to  hold  her  head  like  her 
neighbours,  and  you  will  no  longer  torment  your  fa- 
mily for  want  of  other  talk."'] 

iiawk.         [To  the  same  effect,  Hawkins  relates  that  he  used 

Apopb.  .  _ 

p.  210.  to  say,  that  m  all  family  disputes  the  odds  were  in 
favour  of  the  husband,  from  his  superior  knowledge 
of  life  and  manners  :  he  was,  nevertheless,  extremely 
fond  of  the  company  and  conversation  of  women,  and 
had  certainly  very  correct  notions  as  to  the  basis  on 
which  matrimonial  connexions  should  be  formed.  He 
always  advised  his  friends,  when  they  were  about  to 
marry,  to  unite  themselves  to  a  woman  of  a  pious  and 
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religious  frame  of  mind.      "  Fear  of  the  world,  and  a  1Iawk- 
sense  of  honour,"  said  lie,  "  may  have  an  effect  upon  p.  202. 
a  man's  conduct  and  behaviour  ;  a  woman  without 
religion  is  without  the  only  motive  that  in  general 
can  incite  her  to  do  well." 

When  some  one  asked  him  for  what  he  should 
marry,  he  replied,  "First,  for  virtue;  secondly,  for 
wit ;  thirdly,  for  beauty;  and  fourthly,  for  money."] 
[He  occasionally  said  very  contemptuous  things  of  Piozzi, 
the  sex ;  but  was  exceedingly  angry  when  Mrs.  Thrale  p"  " 
told  Miss  Reynolds  that  he  said,  "  It  was  well  managed 
of  some  one  to  leave  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  his 
wife,  because,  in  matters  of  business,"  said  he,  "no 
woman  stops  at  integrity."  "  This  was,  I  think,"  added 
Mrs.  Thrale,  "  the  only  sentence  I  ever  observed  him 
solicitous  to  explain  away  after  he  had  uttered  it."] 

He  this  evening  expressed  himself  strongly  against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  observing,  "  In  every  thing  in 
which  they  differ  from  us,  they  are  wrong."  He  was 
even  against  the  invocation  of  saints  ;  in  short,  lie  was 
in  the  humour  of  opposition. 

Having  regretted  to  him  that  I  had  learnt  little 
Greek,  as  is  too  generally  the  case  in  Scotland ;  that 
I  had  for  a  long  time  hardly  applied  at  all  to  the 
study  of  that  noble  language,  and  that  I  was  desirous 
of  being  told  by  him  what  method  to  follow;  he  re- 
commended as  easy  helps,  Sylvanus's  "  First  Book  of 
the  Iliad;"  Dawson's  "Lexicon  to  the  Greek  New 
Testament :"  and  "  llesiod,"  with  "  Pasoris  Lexicon" 
at  the  end  of  it. 


["TO  ."MRS.  THRALE.  Letten, 

-  London,  Lltfa  Oct  177:».      ™\.^' 
"  I  do  not  Bee  why  you  should  trouble  yourself  with  phy- 
sicians while  Mr.  Thrale  grows  better.     Company  and  bustle 
will,  I  hope,  complete  his    cure.      Let  him    gallop  over  tin- 
Downs  in  the   morning)  call  his  friends  about   him  to  dinner. 
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Letters,    and  frisk  in  the  rooms  at  night,  and  outrun  time  and  outface 

vol.  ii.     misfortune. 

"Notwithstanding  all  authorities  against  bleeding,  Mr.  Thrale 
bled  himself  well  ten  days  ago. 

"  You  will  lead  a  jolly  life,  and  perhaps  think  little  of  me ; 
but  I  have  been  invited  twice  to  Mrs.  Veseys  conversation, 
but  have  not  gone.  The  gout  that  was  in  my  ankles,  when 
Queeney  criticised  my  gait,  passed  into  my  toe,  but  I  have 
hunted  it,  and  starved  it,  and  it  makes  no  figure.  It  has  drawn 
some  attention,  for  Lord  and  Lady  Lucan  sent  to  inquire  after 
me.  This  is  all  the  news  that  I  have  to  tell  you.  Yesterday  I 
dined  with  Mr.  Strahan,  and  Boswell  was  there.  We  shall  be 
both  to-morrow  at  Mr.  Ramsay's.]] 

On  Tuesday,  October  1 2,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Ramsay's,  with  Lord  Newhaven1,  and  some  other 
company,  none  of  whom  I  recollect,  but  a  beautiful 
Miss  Graham-,  a  relation  [niece]  of  his  lordship's,  who 
asked  Dr.  Johnson  to  hob  or  nob  with  her.  He  was 
flattered  by  such  pleasing  attention,  and  politely  told 
her,  he  never  drank  wine ;  but  if  she  would  drink  a 
glass  of  water,  he  was  much  at  her  service.  She  ac- 
cepted. "Oho,  sir!"  said  Lord  Newhaven,  "you  are 
caught."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  I  do  not  see  hoiv  I  am 
caught;  but  if  I  am  caught,  I  don't  want  to  get  free 
again.  If  I  am  caught,  I  hope  to  be  kept."  Then 
when  the  two  glasses  of  water  were  brought,  smiling 
placidly  to  the  young  lady,  he  said,  "  Madam,  let  us 
reciprocate." 

Lord  Newhaven  and  Johnson  carried  on  an  argu- 
ment for  some  time  concerning  the  Middlesex  election. 
Johnson  said,  "  Parliament  may  be  considered  as 
bound  by  law,  as  a  man  is  bound  where  there  is  no- 
body to  tie  the  knot.  As  it  is  clear  that  the  house 
of  commons  may  expel,  and  expel  again  and  again, 

•  [William    •'  -la  baronet  in  1763;  :i  privy-counsellor  in 

lr  .l.i  id  in  17Wi;  ami  in  L  776  advanced  to  the  Irish  peerage  bythe  title  of  Baron 
iven.     lie  took  an  active  ]>art  in  the  intrigues,  jobs, and  .squabbles,  which 
constituted  the  Irish  politics  of  his  day. — E».] 

the  lady  oi  >ir  Henry  Dash  wood,  bart — Boswell. 
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why  not  allow  of  the  power  to  incapacitate  for  that 
parliament,  rather  than  have  a  perpetual  contest  kept 
up  between  parliament  and  the  people."  Lord  New- 
haven  took  the  opposite  side ;  but  respectfully  said, 
"  I  speak  with  great  deference  to  you,  Dr.  Johnson ; 
I  speak  to  be  instructed."  This  had  its  full  effect 
on  ray  friend.  He  bowed  his  head  almost  as  low  as 
the  table  to  a  complimenting'  nobleman,  and  called 
out,  "  My  lord,  my  lord,  I  do  not  desire  all  this  cere- 
mony ;  let  us  tell  our  minds  to  one  another  quietly." 
After  the  debate  was  over,  he  said,  "  I  have  got  lights 
on  the  subject  to-day,  which  I  had  not  before."  This 
was  a  great  deal  from  him,  especially  as  he  had  written 
a  pamphlet  upon  it. 

He  observed,  "  The  house  of  commons  was  ori- 
ginally not  a  privilege  of  the  people,  but  a  check, 
for  the  crown,  on  the  house  of  lords.  I  remember, 
Henry  the  Eighth  wanted  them  to  do  something; 
they  hesitated  in  the  morning,  but  did  it  in  the  after- 
noon. He  told  them,  '  It  is  well  you  did  ;  or  half 
your  heads  should  have  been  upon  Temple-bar.' 
J3ut  the  house  of  commons  is  now  no  longer  under 
the  power  of  the  crown,  and  therefore  must  be 
bribed."  He  added,  "  I  have  no  delight  in  talking 
of  publick  affairs." 

Of  his  fellow-COllegian  '.  the  celebrated  Mr.  George 
Whitefield,  he  said,  "  Whitefield  never  drew  as  much 
attention  as  a  mountebank  does:  he  did  not  draw 
attention  by  doing  better  than  others,  but  by  doing 
what  was  strange.     Were  Astley  -  to  preach  a  sermon 

1  [George  Whitfield,  or  Whitefield,  iliil  not  inter  at  Pembroke  College  before 
November,  1733,  more  than  twelve  months  after  Johnson's  name  was  off  the 

books,  and  nearly  three   years  alter  lie  had  ceased  to  lie   resident   at  Oxford;    so 

that,  strictly  speaking,  thej  were  not  fellow-collegians,  though  they  were  both 
of  the  Barai  college. — II.\i  L.  | 

1  |  Philip  Astley,  a  celebrated  horse  rider,  who  firs!  exhibited  equestrian  panto- 
mimes, in  which  bis  son  (who  survived  his  father  but  a  short  time)  rode  with  greal 
grace  ami  agility,  Astley  had  at  once  theatres  in  Paris,  London,  and  Dublin, 
and  migrated  with  his  acton,  biped  and  quadruped,  from  one  to  the  other. — Ed.  ] 
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standing  upon  his  head  on  a  horse's  back,  he  would 
collect  a  multitude  to  hear  him  ;  but  no  wise  man 
would  say  he  had  made  a  better  sermon  for  that.  I 
never  treated  Whitefield's  ministry  with  contempt ; 
I  believe  he  did  good.  He  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  and  among  them  he 
was  of  use.  But  when  familiarity  and  noise  claim 
the  praise  due  to  knowledge,  art,  and  elegance,  we 
must  beat  down  such  pretensions." 

What  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversation  during 
the  remainder  of  my  stay  in  London  at  this  time  is 
only  what  follows  :  I  told  him  that  when  I  objected 
to  keeping  company  with  a  notorious  infidel,  a  cele- 
brated friend  of  ours  said  to  me,  "  I  do  not  think 
that  men  who  live  laxly  in  the  world,  as  you  and  I 
do,  can  with  propriety  assume  such  an  authority: 
Dr.  Johnson  may,  who  is  uniformly  exemplary  in 
his  conduct.  But  it  is  not  very  consistent  to  shun 
an  infidel  to-day,  and  get  drunk  to-morrow."  JOHN- 
SON. "  Nay,  sir,  this  is  sad  reasoning.  Because  a 
man  cannot  be  right  in  all  things,  is  he  to  be  right 
in  nothing  ?  Because  a  man  sometimes  gets  drunk, 
is  he  therefore  to  steal?  This  doctrine  would  very 
soon  bring  a  man  to  the  gallows." 

After  all,  however,  it  is  a  difficult  question  how 
far  sincere  christians  should  associate  with  the  avowed 
enemies  of  religion ;  for  in  the  first  place,  almost 
every  man's  mind  maybe  more  or  less  "corrupted  by 
evil  communications  ;"  secondly,  the  world  may  very 
naturally  suppose  that  the}'  are  not  really  in  earnest 
in  religion,  who  can  easily  bear  its  opponents;  and 
thirdly,  if  the  profane  find  themselves  quite  well  re- 
ceived by  the  pious,  one  of  the  checks  upon  an  open 
declaration  of  their  infidelity,  and  one  of  the  probable 
chances  of  obliging  theni  seriously  to  reflect,  which 
their  being  shunned  would  do,  is  removed. 
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He,  I  know  not  why,  showed  upon  all  occasions 
an  aversion  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  I  proposed  to 
him  that  we  should  make  a  tour.  JOHNSON.  "  It 
is  the  last  place  that  I  should  wish  to  travel."  Bos- 
well.  "  Should  you  not  like  to  see  Dublin,  sir?" 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  Dublin  is  only  a  worse  capital.1' 
Bosweee.  "Is  not  the  Giant's-causeway  worth  see- 
ing?" Johnson.  "Worth  seeing?  yes;  but  not 
worth  going  to  see." 

Yet  he  had  a  kindness  for  the  Irish  nation  ;  and 
thus  generously  expressed  himself  to  a  gentleman 
from  that  country,  on  the  subject  of  an  Union  which 
artful  politicians  have  often  had  in  view :  "  Do  not 
make  an  union  with  us,  sir.  We  should  unite  with 
you  only  to  rob  you.  We  should  have  robbed  the 
Scotch,  if  they  had  had  any  thing  of  which  we  could 
have  robbed  them." 

Of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  manners  and 
every  thing  about  him,  though  expensive,  were  coarse, 
he  said,  "  Sir,  you  see  in  him  vulgar  prosperity." 

A  foreign  minister  of  no  very  high  talents,  who 
had  been  in  his  company  for  a  considerable  time  quite 
overlooked,  happened  luckily  to  mention  that  he  had 
read  some  of  his  "  Rambler"  in  Italian,  and  admired 
it  much.  This  pleased  him  greatly;  he  observed 
that  the  title  had  been  translated  //  Cimio  errante, 
though  I  have  been  told  it  was  rendered  more  ludi- 
crously //  Vagabondo  ;  and  finding  that  this  minister 
gave  such  a  proof  of  his  taste,  he  was  all  attention  to 
him,  and  on  the  first  remark  which  lie  made,  however 
simple,  exclaimed,  "The  ainbassadour  says  well; 
His  excellency  observes — ;"  and  then  lie  expanded 
and  enriched  the  little  that  had  been  said  in  BO  Stronff 
a  manner,  that  it  appeared  something  of  consequence. 
This  was   exceedingly  entertaining  to   the  company 
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who  were  present,  and  many  a  time  afterwards  it 
furnished  a  pleasant  topick  of  merriment.  "  The 
ambassadour  says  well"  became  a  laughable  term  of 
applause  when  no  mighty  matter  had  been  expressed. 

Inters,  [«  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

vol'J"  "  lGth  October,  1770. 

"  My  foot  gives  me  very  little  trouble;  but  it  is  not  yet  well. 
I  have  dined,  since  you  saw  me,  not  so  often  as  once  in  two 
days.  But  I  am  told  how  well  I  look  ;  and  I  really  think  I  get 
more  mobility.  I  dined  on  Tuesday  with  Ramsay,  and  on 
Thursday  with  Paoli,  who  talked  of  coming  to  see  you,  till  I 
told  him  of  your  migration. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  is  not  yet  returned  ;  but  discord  and  dis- 
content reign  in  my  humble  habitation  as  in  the  palaces  of 
monarchs.  Mr.  Levet  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins  have  vowed  eternal 
hate.  Levet  is  the  more  insidious,  and  wants  me  to  turn  her 
out.  Poor  Williams  writes  word  that  she  is  no  better,  and  lias 
left  off  her  physick.  Mr.  Levet  has  seen  Dr.  Lewis,  who  de- 
clares himself  hopeless  of  doing  her  any  good.  Lawrence  de- 
sponded some  time  ago. 

"  I  thought  I  had  a  little  fever  some  time,  but  it  seems  to  be 
starved  away,     Bozzy  says,  he  never  saw  me  so  well."] 

Rcvn.  ["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

MSS.  «  19th  October,  177»- 

"  Dearest  madam, — You  are  extremely  kind  in  taking  so 
much  trouble.  My  foot  is  almost  well  ;  and  one  of  my  first 
visits  will  certainly  be  to  Dover-street1. 

"  You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  if  you  will  buy  for  me  the 
prints  of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Dyer,  and  Dr.  Goldsmith,  as  you 
know  good  impressions. 

"  If  any  of  your  own  pictures  are  engraved,  buy  them  for 
me.  I  am  fitting  up  a  little  room  with  prints.  I  am,  dear 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  8am.  Johnson."] 

I  left  London  on  Monday,  October  18,  and  ac- 
companied Colonel  Stuart  to  Chester,  where  his  regi- 
ment was  to  lie  for  some  time. 

1  [Where  Miss  Reynolds  lived El).] 
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"mr.  boswell  to  dr.  johnson. 

"  Chester,  22d  October,  1 77f»- 
"  My  dear  sir, — It  was  not  till  one  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  that  Colonel  Stuart  and  I  left  London  ;  for  we  chose 
to  bid  a  cordial  adieu  to  Lord  Mountstuart,  who  was  to  set  out 
on  that  day  on  his  embassy  to  Turin.  We  drove  on  excellently, 
and  reached  Lichfield  in  good  time  enough  that  night.  The 
colonel  had  heard  so  preferable  a  character  of  the  George,  that 
he  would  not  put  up  at  the  Three  Crowns,  so  that  I  did  not  see 
our  host,  Wilkins.  We  found  at  the  George  as  good  accommo- 
dation as  we  could  wish  to  have,  and  I  fully  enjoyed  the  com- 
fortable thought  that  /  was  in  Lichfield  again.  Next  morning  it 
rained  very  hard ;  and  as  I  had  much  to  do  in  a  little  time,  I 
ordered  a  postchaise,  and  between  eight  and  nine  sallied  forth 
to  make  a  round  of  visits.  I  first  went  to  Mr.  Green,  hoping 
to  have  had  him  to  accompany  me  to  all  my  other  friends ;  but 
lie  was  engaged  to  attend  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who 
was  then  lying  at  Lichfield  very  ill  of  the  gout.  Having  taken 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  additions  to  Green's  museum  ',  from  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  break  away,  I  next  went  to  the  Friary,  where 
I  at  first  occasioned  some  tumult  in  the  ladies,  who  were  not 
prepared  to  receive  company  so  early ;  but  my  name,  which  has 
by  wonderful  felicity  come  to  be  closely  associated  with  yours, 
soon  made  all  easy  ;  and  Mrs.  Cobb'2  and  Miss  Adey  reassumed 
their  seats  at  the  breakfast-table,  which  they  had  quitted  with 
some  precipitation.  They  received  me  with  the  kindness  of  an 
old  acquaintance;  and,  after  we  had  joined  in  a  cordial  chorus 
to  your  praise.  Mis.  Cobb  gave  me  the  high  satisfaction  of  hear- 
ing that  you  said,  '  Boswell  is  a  man  who  I  believe  never  left  a 
house  without  leaving  a  wish  for  his  return.'  And  she  after- 
wards added,  that  she  bid  you  till  me,  that  if  ever  I  came 
to  Lichfield,  she  hoped  I  would  take  a  bed  at  the  Friarv. 
From  thence  I  drove  to  Titer  Garrick's  '.  where  I  also  found  a 
Very  flattering  welcome.  He  appeared  to  me  to  enjoy  his  usual 
cheerfulness  ;  and  he  very  kindly  asked  me  to  come  when  I 
COuld,  and  pass  a  week  with  him.  From  Mr.  Garrick's  I  went 
to  the  Palace  to   wait  on  Mr.  Seward.      I  was  first  entertained 


1     Sir  nnl,\  vol.  iii    p.  363 Er>.] 

•  [Mr*.  Cobb  was  tlie  daughter  of  Mr.  Hammond,  an  apothecary  (ants,  v.  i. 
p.  11),  anil  the  widow  of  a  mercer,  who  had  retired  from  business,  and  resided 
at  thr  Friary.  -Miss  Adej  was  In  r  niece,  daughter  of  the  town-clerk  of  Lich- 
field :  she  married  William  Sn,  yd,  Esq.  of  Beunoot-booM,  near  t'headle,  and 
died  1820,  el   87— — H  mwooB.] 

3  [See  einlr,  vol.  iii.  p,  128,  n.  and  p.  :i.">ft Ed.  I 
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by  his  lady  and  daughter,  he  himself  being  in  bed  with  a  cold, 
according  to  his  valetudinary  custom.  But  he  desired  to  see 
me:  and  I  found  him  dressed  in  his  black  gown,  with  a  white 
flannel  night-gown  above  it ;  so  that  he  looked  like  a  Dominican 
friar.  He  was  good-humoured  and  polite  ;  and  under  his  roof 
too  my  reception  was  very  pleasing.  I  then  proceeded  to  Stow- 
hill,  and  first  paid  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Gastrell,  whose  conversa- 
tion I  was  not  willing  to  quit.  But  my  sand-glass  was  now 
beginning  to  run  low,  as  I  could  not  trespass  too  long  on  the 
colonel's  kindness,  who  obligingly  waited  for  me ;  so  I  hastened 
to  Mrs.  Aston's,  whom  I  found  much  better  than  I  feared  I 
should ;  and  there  I  met  a  brother-in-law  of  these  ladies,  who 
talked  much  of  you,  and  very  well  too,  as  it  appeared  to  me.  It 
then  only  remained  to  visit  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  which  I  did,  I  really 
believe,  with  sincere  satisfaction  on  both  sides.  I  am  sure  I 
was  glad  to  see  her  again ;  and  as  I  take  her  to  be  very  honest, 
I  trust  she  was  glad  to  see  me  again,  for  she  expressed  herself 
so  that  I  could  not  doubt  of  her  being  in  earnest.  What  a 
great  keystone  of  kindness,  my  dear  sir,  were  you  that  morning  ; 
for  we  were  all  held  together  by  our  common  attachment  to 
you !  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  passed  two  hours  with  more 
self-complacency  than  I  did  those  two  at  Lichfield.  Let  me 
not  entertain  any  suspicion  that  this  is  idle  vanity.  Will  not 
you  confirm  me  in  my  persuasion,  that  he  who  finds  himself  so 
regarded  has  just  reason  to  be  happy  ? 

"  We  got  to  Chester  about  midnight  on  Tuesday  ;  and  here 
again  I  am  in  a  state  of  much  enjoyment.  Colonel  Stuart  and 
his  officers  treat  me  with  all  the  civility  I  could  wish ;  and  I  play 
my  part  admirably.  Lectus  aliis,  sapiens  sibi,  the  classical  sen- 
tence which  you,  I  imagine,  invented  the  other  day,  is  exem- 
plified in  my  present  existence.  The  bishop,  to  whom  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  known  several  years  ago,  shows  me  much 
attention  ;  and  I  am  edified  by  his  conversation.  I  must  not 
omit  to  tell  you,  that  his  lordship  admires,  very  highly,  your 
prefaces  to  the  Poets.  I  am  daily  obtaining  an  extension  of 
agreeable  acquaintance,  so  that  I  am  kept  in  animated  variety  ; 
and  the  study  of  the  place  itself,  by  the  assistance  of  books  and 
of  the  bishop,  is  sufficient  occupation.  Chester  pleases  my 
fancy  more  than  any  town  I  ever  saw.  But  I  will  not  enter 
upon  it  at  all  in  this  letter. 

"  How  long  I  shall  stay  here  I  cannot  yet  say.  I  told  a  very 
pleasing  young  lady  ',  niece  to  one  of  the  prebendaries,  at  whose 

1  .Mi^s  Lctitia  BanUtOD BOSWEIL. 
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house  I  saw  her,  '  I  have  come  to  Chester,  madam,  I  cannot  tell 
how;  and  far  less  can  I  tell  how  I  am  to  get  away  from  it.' 
Do  not  think  me  too  juvenile.  I  beg  it  of  you,  my  dear  sir,  to 
favour  me  with  a  letter  while  I  am  here,  and  add  to  the  happi- 
ness of  a  happy  friend,  who  is  ever,  with  affectionate  veneration, 
most  sincerely  yours,  "  James  Boswell. 

"  If  you  do  not  write  directly,  so  as  to  catch  me  here,  I  shall 
be  disappointed.  Two  lines  from  you  will  keep  my  lamp  burning 
bright." 

["TO  MRS.  ASTOX.  p     . 

L  IVnib. 

"  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  25th  Oct.  1/79.       MSS. 

"  Dearest  madam, — Mrs.  Gastrell  is  so  kind  as  to  write  to 
me,  and  yet  I  always  write  to  you ;  but  I  consider  what  is 
written  to  either  as  written  to  both. 

"  Publick  affairs  do  not  seem  to  promise  much  amendment, 
and  the  nation  is  now  full  of  distress.  What  will  be  the  event 
of  things  none  can  tell.     We  may  still  hope  for  better  times. 

"  My  health,  which  I  began  to  recover  when  I  was  in  the 
country,  continues  still  in  a  good  state  :  it  costs  me,  indeed, 
some  physick,  and  something  of  abstinence,  but  it  pays  the  cost. 
I  wish,  dear  madam,  I  could  hear  a  little  of  your  improvements. 

"  Here  is  no  news.  The  talk  of  the  invasion  seems  to  be 
over.  But  a  very  turbulent  session  of  parliament  is  expected  ; 
though  turbulence  is  not  likely  to  do  any  good.  Those  are 
happiest  who  are  out  of  the  noise  and  tumult.  There  will  be 
no  great  \  iolence  of  faction  at  Stow  hill ;  and  that  it  maybe  free 
from  that  and  all  other  inconvenience  and  disturbance  is  the 
sincere  wish  of  all  your  friends.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most 
humble  servant,  "Sam.  Johnson. "~\ 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ 

"  London,  2"th  Oct.  1779* 

"  Dear  sir, —  Why  should  you  importune  me  bo  earnestly 
to  write?  Of  what  importance  can  it  be  to  hear  of  distant 
friends,  to  a  man  who  finds  himself  welcome  wherever  he  goes, 
and  makes  nevt  friends  Easter  than  he  can  want  them  ?  If  to 
the  delight  of  such  universal  kindness  of  reception  any  thing 

can  be  added    by  knowing   that   you    retain    my    good-will,  you 

may  indulge  yourself  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  small  addition. 
••  I  am  glad  that  you  made  the  round  of  Lichfield  with  so 

much  SUCCeaS,  The  oftener  you  are  seen,  the  more  you  will  be 
liked.      It  was   pleasing   to   me  to  read   that  .Airs.  Aston    was  so 

well,  and  that  Lucy  Porter  was  so  glad  to  Bee  you. 

0  2 
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"  In  the  place  where  you  now  are,  there  is  much  to  be  ob- 
served;  and  you  will  easily  procure  yourself  skilful  directors. 
But  what  will  you  do  to  keep  away  the  black  dog '  that  worries 
you  at  home?  If  you  would,  in  compliance  with  your  father's 
advice,  inquire  into  the  old  tenures  and  old  charters  of  Scotland, 
you  would  certainly  open  to  yourself  many  striking  scenes  of  the 
manners  of  the  middle  ages.  The  feudal  system,  in  a  country 
half-barbarous,  is  naturally  productive  of  great  anomalies  in 
civil  life.  The  knowledge  of  past  times  is  naturally  growing 
less  in  all  cases  not  of  publick  record  ;  and  the  past  time  of 
Scotland  is  so  unlike  the  present,  that  it  is  already  difficult  for 
a  Scotchman  to  image  the  economy  of  his  grandfather.  Do  not 
be  tardy  nor  negligent ;  but  gather  up  eagerly  what  can  yet  be 
found  -. 

"  We  have,  I  think,  once  talked  of  another  project,  a  history 
of  the  late  insurrection  in  Scotland,  with  all  its  incidents.  Many 
falsehoods  are  passing  into  uncontradicted  history.  Voltaire, 
who  loved  a  striking  story,  has  told  what  he  could  not  find  to 
be  true. 

"  You  may  make  collections  for  either  of  these  projects,  or 
for  both,  as  opportunities  occur,  and  digest  your  materials  at 
leisure.  The  great  direction  which  Burton  has  left  to  men 
disordered  like  you  is  this,  Be  not  solitary,  be  not  idle ;  which  I 
would  thus  modify  : — If  you  are  idle,  be  not  solitary  ;  if  you  are 
solitary,  be  not  idle. 

"  There  is  a  letter  for  you,  from  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Pemb.  F'T0  MRS"  ASTON. 

.Mss.  "  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  5th  Nov.  1779. 

"  Dearest  madam, — Having  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  Mr.  Boswell  that  he  found  you  better  than  he  expected, 
I  will  not  forbear  to  tell  you  how  much  I  was  delighted  with 
the  news.  May  your  health  increase  and  increase  till  you  are 
SU  well  as  you  can  wish  yourself,  or  I  can  wish  you  ! 

<c  Mv  friends  tell  me  that  my  health  improves  too.     It  is  cer- 


'  [This  was  a  phrase  in  the  familiar  society  atStrcatham  to  express  hypochon- 
driacal anxieties  of  mind.  It  is  frequently  used  in  the  correspondence  between 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  "  dragons"  of  iMadame  de 
Sevigne. — Ed.] 

■'  I  have  a  valuable  collection  made  by  my  Father,  which,  with  some  additions 
and  illustrations  of  my  own,  I  intend  to  publish,  i  have  gome  hereditary  claim 
1  antiquary;  not  only  from  my  father,  bin  as  being  descended,  by  the 
mother's  gide,  from  the  able  and  learned  Sir  John  Skene,  whose  merit  bids  de- 
fiance to  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  lessen  his  fame.  —  Hoswf.i.i.. 
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tain  that  I  use  both  physick  and  abstinence;  and  my  endeavours  Pemb. 
have  been  blessed  with  more   success  than  at  bay  age  I  could  MSS" 
reasonably  hope.    I  please  myself  with  the  thoughts  of  \  i>iting 
you  next  year  in  so  robust  a  state,  that  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
tin-  hill  between  Mrs.  Gastrell's  house  and  yours,  nor   think  it 
necessary  to  rest  myself  between  Stow  hill  and  Lucy  Porter's. 

"  Of  publick  affairs  I  can  give  you  no  very  comfortable 
account.  The  invasion  has  vanished  for  the  present,  as  I  ex- 
pected.    I  never  believed  that  any  invasion  was  intended. 

"  But  whatever  we  have  escaped,  we  have  done  nothing,  nor 
are  likely  to  do  better  another  year.  We,  however,  who  have 
no  part  of  the  nation's  welfare  intrusted  to  our  management, 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  serve  God,  and  leave  the  world  sub- 
missively in  his  hands. 

"  All  trade  is  dead,  and  pleasure  is  scarce  alive.  Nothing 
almost  is  purchased  but  such  things  as  the  buyer  cannot  do 
without,  bo  that  a  general  sluggishness  and  general  discontent 
are  spread  over  the  town.  All  the  trades  of  luxury  and  elegance 
are  nearly  at  a  stand.  What  the  parliament,  when  it  meets, 
will  do,  and  indeed  what  it  ought  to  do,  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

"  Pray  set  Mrs.  Gastrell,  who  is  a  dear  good  lady,  to  write 
to  me  from  time  to  time  ;  for  I  have  great  delight  in  hearing 
from  you,  especially  when  I  hear  any  good  news  of  your  health. 
1  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•  8am.  Johnson. "3 

«  To  1>K.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

■■  (  :irli>le,  7" r li  Nov.   1779. 

"  My  DEAR  sik, — That  I  should  importune  you  to  write  to 
me  at  Chester  is  not  wonderful,  when  you  consider  what  an 
avidity  I  have  for  delight ;  and  that  the  amor  of  pleasure,  like 
the  amor  nummi,  increases  in  proportion  with  the  quantity  which 
we  possess  of  it.  Your  Utter,  so  full  of  polite  kindness  and 
masterly  counsel,  came  like  a  large  treasure  upon  me,  while 
already  glittering  with  riches.  I  was  quite  enchanted  at  Chester, 
so  that  I  could  with  difficulty  quit  it.  But  the  enchantment 
was  the  reverse  of  that  ofCirc6j  for  so  fa/ was  there  from  being 
any  thing  Bensual  in  it,  that  I  was  all  mind.  1  do  not  mean  all 
reason  only  ;  lor  my  fancy  was  kept  finely  in  play.  And  v,\\\ 
not?  [f  you  please]  will. -end  you  a  copy  or  an  abridgment 
of  my  Chester  journal,  which  is  truly  a  log-book  of  felicity, 

"The  bishop1  treated  me  with  a  kindness  which  was  very 


1  [Doctor  Porteua,  afterward     Bishop  of  London,  in  which  see  he  died. 
_Ed.] 
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flattering.  I  told  him  that  you  regretted  you  had  seen  so  little 
of  Chester.  His  lordship  bade  me  tell  you,  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  show  you  more  of  it.  I  am  proud  to  find  the  friendship 
with  which  you  honour  me  is  known  in  so  many  places. 

"  I  arrived  here  late  last  night.  Our  friend  the  dean  '  has 
been  gone  from  hence  some  months ;  but  I  am  told  at  my  inn, 
that  he  is  very  populous  (popular).  However,  I  found  Mr.  Law  2, 
the  archdeacon,  son  to  the  bishop,  and  with  him  I  have  break- 
fasted and  dined  very  agreeably.  I  got  acquainted  with  him 
at  the  assizes  here,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  variety  of  knowledge,  uncommon  genius,  and,  I  believe, 
sincere  religion.  I  received  the  holy  sacrament  in  the  cathedral 
in  the  morning,  this  being  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month;  and 
■was  at  prayers  there  in  the  morning.  It  is  divinely  cheering  to 
me  to  think  that  there  is  a  cathedral  so  near  Auchinleck  ;  and 
I  now  leave  Old  England  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  I  am  thank- 
ful to  God  for  granting  me. 

"  The  black  dog  3  that  worries  me  at  home  I  cannot  but  dread  ; 
yet  as  I  have  been  for  some  time  past  in  a  military  train,  I  trust 
I  shall  repulse  him.  To  hear  from  you  will  animate  me  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet ;  I  therefore  hope,  that  soon  after  my  return 
to  the  northern  field,  I  shall  receive  a  few  lines  from  you. 

"  Colonel  Stuart  did  me  the  honour  to  escort  me  in  his  car- 
riage to  show  me  Liverpool,  and  from  thence  back  again  to 
Warrington,  where  we  parted4.  In  justice  to  my  valuable  wife, 
I  must  inform  you  she  wrote  to  me,  that  as  I  was  so  happy,  she 
would  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  me  to  return  sooner  than  busi- 
ness absolutely  required  my  presence.  She  made  my  clerk 
write  to  me  a  post  or  two  after  to  the  same  purpose,  by  com- 
mission from  her  ;  and  this  day  a  kind  letter  from  her  met  me 
at  the  post-office  here,  acquainting  me  that  she  and  the  little 
ones  were  well,  and  expressing  all  their  wishes  for  my  return 
home.  I  am,  more  and  more,  my  dear  sir,  your  affectionate 
and  obliged  humble  servant,  "James  BoBWJBLL." 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  London,  13th  Nov.  1770. 
"  Dkar   sin, — Your   last  letter  waa  not  only  kind  but  fond. 
But  I  wish  you  to  get  rid  of  all  intellectual  excesses,  and  neither 

•  [Dr.  Percy.— En.  | 

5  [Dr.  Edmnnd  Law,  master  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  in  which  see  he  died  in  1 7'17- — En.] 

3  | See  ante,  p.  202 Ed.] 

4  Ilis  regiment  was  afterwards  ordered  to  Jamaica,  where  lie  accompanied  it, 
and  almost  lost  his  life  by  the  climate-.  This  impartial  order  I  should  think  a  Suf- 
ficient refutation  of  the  idle  rumour  that  M  mere  was  still  something  behind  the 
throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself." — BOBfl  i.i  i  , 
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to  exalt  your  pleasures,  nor  aggravate  your  vexations,  beyond 
their  real  and  natural  state.  Why  should  you  not  be  as  happy 
at  Edinburgh  as  at  Chester  ?  In  culpa  est  animus,  tjni  se  mm  effugii 
vsquam.  Please  yourself  with  your  wife  and  children,  and  studies, 
and  practice. 

"  I  have  sent  a  petition '  from  Lucy  Porter,  with  which  I 
leave  it  to  your  discretion  whether  it  is  proper  to  comply.  Re- 
turn me  her  letter,  which  I  have  sent,  that  you  may  know  the 
whole  case,  and  not  be  seduced  to  any  thing  that  you  may  after- 
wards repent.  Miss  Doxy  perhaps  you  know  to  be  Mr.  Garrick's 
niece. 

"  If  Dean  Percy  can  be  popular  at  Cai'lisle,  he  may  be  very 
happy.  He  has  in  his  disposal  two  livings,  each  equal  or  almost 
equal  in  value  to  the  deanery  ;  he  may  take  one  himself,  and  give 
the  other  to  his  son. 

"  How  near  is  the  cathedral  to  Auchinleck,  that  you  are  so 
much  delighted  with  it  ?  It  is,  I  suppose,  at  least  an  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  off.  However,  if  you  are  pleased,  it  is  so  far 
well. 

"Let  me  know  what  reception  you  have  from  your  father, 
and  the  state  of  his  health.  Please  him  as  much  as  you  can, 
and  add  no  pain  to  his  last  years. 

"  Of  our  friends  here  I  can  recollect  nothing  to  tell  you.  I 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  Langton.  Beauclerk  is  just  re- 
turned from  Brighthelmstone,  I  am  told,  much  better.  Mr.  Thrale 
and  his  family  are  still  there  ;  and  his  health  is  said  to  be  visibly 
improved.     He  has  not  bathed,  but  hunted. 

"At  Bolt-court  there  is  much  malignity,  but  of  late  little  open 
hostility  2.     I  have  had  a  cold,  but  it  is  gone. 

'•  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  &c.  I  am,  sir,  your 
bumble  servant,  "Sam.  Johnson." 

On  November  (2l2,  and  December  21,  I  wrote  to 
him  from  Edinburgh,  giving  a  very  favourable  report 
of  the  family  of  Miss  Doxy's  lover: — that  after  a  good 
deal  of  inquiry  I  had  discovered  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Francis  Stewart,  one  of  his  amanuenses  when  writing 
his  Dictionary; — that  I  had,  as  desired  by  him,  paid 
her  a  guinea  for  an  old  pocket-book  of  her  brother's, 

1  Requesting  me  i<>  Inquire  concerning  the  family  oi  »  gentleman  who  was 
then  paying  liis  addressee  to  Miss  Doxy  —  BobwelLi 
'  See  ante,  page  231  —  Bos*  l  l  i  . 
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which  he  had  retained ;  and  that  the  good  woman, 
who  was  in  -very  moderate  circumstances,  but  con- 
tented and  placid,  wondered  at  his  scrupulous  and 
liberal  honesty,  and  received  the  guinea  as  if  sent  her 
by  Providence ; — that  I  had  repeatedly  begged  of  him 
to  keep  his  promise  to  send  me  his  letter  to  Lord 
Chesterfield  ;  and  that  this  memento,  like  Delenda  est 
Carthago,  must  be  in  every  letter  that  I  should  write 
to  him,  till  I  had  obtained  my  object. 


Letters,  ["TO  .MRS.  THRALK 

vol.  ii. 
p.  70. 


"  London,  25th  Oct.  1/7'J. 
"  On  Saturday  I  walked  to  Dover-street  and  back.  Yester- 
day I  dined  with  Sir  Joshua.  There  was  Mr.  Elliot '  of  Corn- 
wall, who  inquired  after  my  master.  At  night  I  was  bespoken 
by  Lady  Lucan  ;  but  she  was  taken  ill,  and  the  assembly  was 
put  off.     I  am  to  dine  with  Kenny  to-morrow. 

"  Some  old  gentlewomen  at  the  next  door  are  in  very  great 
distress.  Their  little  annuity  comes  from  Jamaica,  and  is  there- 
fore uncertain ;  and  one  of  them  has  had  a  fall,  and  both  are 
very  helpless  ;  and  the  poor  have  you  to  help  them.  Persuade 
my  master  to  let  me  give  them  something  for  him.  It  will  be 
bestowed  upon  real  want."^ 

In  1780,  the  world  was  kept  in  impatience  for  the 
completion  of  his  ''Lives  of  the  Poets,"  upon  which  he 
w  as  employed  so  far  as  his  indolence  allowed  him  to 
labour. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  January  1  and  March  13,  send- 
ing him  my  notes  of  Lord  Marchmont's  information 
concerning  Pope ; — complaining  that  I  had  not  heard 
from  him  for  almost  four  months,  though  he  was  two 
letters  in  my  debt ;  that  I  had  suffered  again  from 
melancholy  ; — hoping  that  he  had  been  in  so  much 
better  company  (the  Poets),  that  he  had  not  time  to 
think  of  his  distant  friends  ;  for  if  that  were  the  case, 

1  [Firit  Lord  Eliot     Sec  port,  tub  30lh  March,  1/81 Ej>.] 
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I  should  have  some  recompense  for  my  uneasiness  ; 
— that  the  state  of  my  affairs  did  not  admit  of  my 
coming  to  London  this  year ;  and  begging  he  would 
return  me  Goldsmith's  two  poems,  with  his  lines 
marked. 

His  friend  Dr.  Lawrence  having  now  suffered  the 
greatest  affliction  to  which  a  man  is  liable,  and  which 
Johnson  himself  had  felt  in  the  most  severe  manner, 
Johnson  wrote  to  him  in  an  admirable  strain  of  sym- 
pathy and  pious  consolation. 

"TO  DR.  LAWRENCE. 

"20th  January,  1780. 

"  Dkak  sir, — At  a  time  when  all  your  friends  ought  to  show 
their  kindness,  and  with  a  character  which  ought  to  make  all 
that  know  you  your  friends,  you  may  wonder  that  you  have 
yet  heard  nothing  from  me. 

"  I  have  been  hindered  by  a  vexatious  and  incessant  cough, 
for  which  within  these  ten  days  I  have  been  bled  once,  tasted 
four  or  five  times,  taken  physick  five  times,  and  opiates,  I  think, 
six.     This  day  it  seems  to  remit. 

"  The  loss,  dear  sir,  which  you  have  lately  suffered,  I  felt 
many  years  ago,  and  know  therefore  how  much  has  been  taken 
from  you,  and  how  little  help  can  be  had  from  consolation. 
lie  that  outlives  a  wife  whom  he  has  long  loved,  sees  himself 
disjoined  from  the  only  mind  that  lias  the  same  hopes,  and  fears, 
and  interest;  from  the  only  companion  with  whom  he  has 
shared  much  good  or  evil  ;  and  with  whom  he  could  set  his  mind 
at  liberty,  to  retrace  the  past  or  anticipate  the  future.  The 
continuity  of  being  is  lacerated;  the  settled  course  of  senti- 
ment and  action  is  stopped  ;  and  life  Stands  suspended  and  mo- 
tionless, till  it  is  driven  by  external  causes  into  a  new  channel. 
Hut  the  time  of  suspense  is  dreadful. 

"  Our  first  recourse  in  this  distressed  solitude  is.  perhaps  for 
want  of  habitual  piety,  to  a  gloomy  acquiescence  in  necessity. 

Of tWO mortal  beings,  one  must  lose  the  Other.    But  surely  there 

i>  a  higher  and  better  comfort  to  he  drawn  from  the  consider- 
ation of  that  Providence  which  watches  over  all,  and  a  belief 
that  the  living  and  the  dead  are  equally  in  the  hands  of  God, 
who  will  reunite  those  whom  he  lias  separated,  or  who  gees 
that  it  is  best  not  to  reunite.  I  am,  dear  sir.  your  most  affec- 
tionate and  most  humble  servant,  "  S.v.m.  .Johnson.  ' 
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Ed-  [In  the  spring  of  this  year  Dr.  Johnson's  society 

lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Beanclerk  l.  The  charms  of  conversation — like 
those  of  acting — are  transient ;  and  of  the  social  ta- 
lents of  Beanclerk,  as  of  the  dramatic  powers  of  Gar- 
rick,  little  can  remain,  but  the  general  testimony  of 
cotemporaries  to  their  excellence.  Mr.  Hardy  has 
preserved  Lord  Charlemont's  opinion  of  Mr.  Beau- 
Life  of  clerk,  with  whom  he  was  much  connected.  "  His 
niont,  conversation,"  said  his  lordship,  "  could  scarcely  be 
P?344.  equalled.  He  possessed  an  exquisite  taste,  various 
accomplishments,  and  the  most  perfect  good  breed- 
ing. He  was  eccentric — often  querulous — enter- 
taining a  contempt  for  the  generality  of  the  world, 
which  the  politeness  of  his  manners  could  not  always 
conceal ;  but  to  those  whom  he  liked  most  generous 
and  friendly.  Devoted  at  one  moment  to  pleasure, 
and  at  another  to  literature,  sometimes  absorbed  in 
play,  and  sometimes  in  books,  he  was,  altogether,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and,  when  in  good  humour, 
and  surrounded  by  those  who  suited  his  fancy,  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  men  that  could  possibly  exist." 
Mr.  Hardy  has  preserved  a  few  of  Mr.  Beauclerk's 
letters  to  Lord  Charlemont,  which  are  probably  cha- 
racteristic of  his  style,  and  one  or  two  which  touch 
on  Johnson  and  his  society  the  reader  will  perhaps 
not  think  misplaced  here. 

"  MR.  BEAUCLERK  TO  THE  EARL  OF  CHARLEMONT. 

"  Adelphi,  20th  Nov.  1773. 

"  Mv  DBAB  loud, — I  delayed  writing  to  you,  as  I  had  flat- 
tered myself  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  have  paid  you  a 
visit  at  Dublin  before  this  time;  hut  I  have  been  prevented, 
not  by  my  own  negligence  and  indolence.,  but  by  various  mat- 
ters. I  am  rejoiced  to  find  by  your  letter  that  Lady  Charle- 
mont is  as  you  wish.     I  have  yet  remaining  so  much  bene- 

1  [lie  died  1 1th  March,  in  liis  forty-first  year — Ed.] 
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volence  towards  mankind  as  to  wish  that  there  may  be  a  son  of  Life  of 
yours  educated  by  you  as  a  specimen  of  what  mankind  ought  Charhn. 
to  be.  p.  3 J 4. 

"  Goldsmith  the  other  day  put  a  paragraph  into  the  news- 
papers in  praise  of  Lord  Mayor  Townshend.  The  same  night 
he  happened  to  sit  next  to  Lord  Shelburne,  at  Drury-lane ;  I 
mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  paragraph  to  him,  and  he 
said  to  Goldsmith  that  he  hoped  he  had  mentioned  nothing 
about  Malagrida  in  it.  '  Do  you  know/  answered  Goldsmith, 
'  that  I  never  could  conceive  the  reason  why  they  call  you 
Malagrida, ybr  Malagrida  was  a  very  good  sort  of  man  '.'  You 
see  plainly  what  he  meant  to  say,  but  that  happy  turn  of  ex- 
pression is  peculiar  to  himself.  Mr.  Walpole  says  that  this 
story  is  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life. 

"  Johnson  has  been  confined  for  some  weeks  in  the  Isle  of 
Sky;  we  hear  that  he  was  obliged  to  swim  over  to  the  main 
land,  taking  hold  of  a  cow's  tail.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Lady  Dic 
lias  promised  to  make  a  drawing  of  it. 

"  Our  poor  club  is  in  a  miserable  state  of  decay  ;  unless  you 
come  and  relieve  it,  it  will  certainly  expire.  "Would  you  imagine 
that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  extremely  anxious  to  be  a  member 
at  Almack's9  ?  You  see  what  noble  ambition  will  make  a  man 
attempt.  That  den  is  not  yet  opened,  consequently  I  have  not 
been  there;  so,  for  the  present,  I  am  clear  upon  that  score.  I 
suppose  your  confounded  Irish  politics  take  up  your  whole  at- 
tention at  present.  If  they  could  but  have  obtained  the  absentee 
tax,  the  Irish  parliament  would  have  been  perfect.  They 
would  have  voted  themselves  out  of  parliament,  and  lessened 
their  estates  one  half  of  the  value.  This  is  patriotism  with  a 
vengeance!  There  is  nothing  new  at  present  in  the  literary 
world.  Mr.  Jones4,  of  our  club,  is  going  to  publish  an  account, 
in  Latin,  of  the  eastern  poetry,  with  extracts  translated  ver- 
batim in  verse.  I  will  order  Klmsly  b  to  send  it  to  you.  when 
it  comes  out;  I  fancy  it  will  he  a  very  pretty  book.  Gold- 
smith has  written  a  prologue   tor  .Airs.  Yates,  which   she  spoke 

1  [Seejwrf,  83d  March,  17W-— En.] 

( ite,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.  Lady  Di'a  pendl  was  much  celebrated,  and  Mr. 
Walpole  built  :i  room  tor  the  reception  ox  some  of  her  drawings,  which  he  called 
the  Beauclerk  cloaet :  l>m  the  editor  1ms  never  Been  any  of  her  ladyship*!  works 

which  seemed  to  him  to  merit,  ai  men  works  of  art,  such  high  reputation 

En.l 

i  [At  this  period  a  gaming  i-lub Ed.] 

■•  (sir  Willi. mi  Jones —  Ed,  | 

s  [The  bookseller — Kd.] 
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Life  of    tnjs  evening  before  the  Opera.     It  is  very  good.     You  will  see 

Charlm.    .  ?,    ,  r  .  ,      /  °    ,  ,  ,  ,A 

vol.  j.       it  soon  in  all  the  newspapers,  otherwise  1  would  send  it  to  you. 

p.  341.  I  hope  to  hear  in  your  next  letter  that  you  have  fixed  your  time 
for  returning  to  England.  We  cannot  do  without  you.  If 
you  do  not  come  hei*e,  I  will  bring  all  the  club  over  to  Ireland, 
to  live  with  you,  and  that  will  drive  you  here  in  your  own  de- 
fence. Johnson  shall  spoil  your  books,  Goldsmith  pull  your 
flowers,  and  Boswell  talk  '  to  you  :  stay  then  if  you  can.  Adieu, 
my  dear  lord.  Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Lady  Charle- 
niont,  and  believe  me  to  be  very  sincerely  and  affectionately 
yours,  "  T.  Beauclekk." 

p.  347.  «  MR.  BEAUCLERK  TO  LORD  CIIARLEMONT. 

"  Adelphi,  24th  Dec.  1773. 

"  My  dear  lord, — I  hope  you  received  a  letter  from  me 
some  time  ago ;  I  mention  this  that  I  may  not  appear  worse 
than  I  am,  and  likewise  to  hint  to  you  that,  when  you  receive 
this,  you  will  be  two  letters  in  my  debt.  I  hope  your  parlia- 
ment has  finished  all  its  absurdities,  and  that  you  will  be  at 
leisure  to  come  over  here  to  attend  your  club,  where  you  will 
do  much  more  good  than  all  the  patriots  in  the  world  ever  did 
to  any  body,  viz.  you  will  make  very  many  of  your  friends 
extremely  happy ;  and  you  know  Goldsmith  has  informed  us 
that  no  form  of  government  ever  contributed  either  to  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  any  one. 

"I  saw  a  letter  from  Foote,  with  an  account  of  an  Irish 
tragedy  ;  the  subject  is  Manlius,  and  the  last  speech  which  he 
makes,  when  he  is  pushed  off  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  is, 
'Sweet  Jesus,  where  am  I  going?'  Pray  send  me  word  if 
this  is  true.  We  have  a  good  comedy  -  here  which  is  good  for 
nothing  j  bad  as  it  is,  however,  it  succeeds  very  well,  and  has 
almost  killed  Goldsmith  with  envy. 

"  I  have  no  news  either  literary  or  political  to  send  you. 
Every  body,  except  myself  and  about  a  million  of  vulgars,  are 
in  the  country.  I  am  closely  confined,  as  Lady  Di  expects  to 
be  every  hour.  I  am,  my  dear  lord,  very  sincerely  and  affec- 
tionately yours,  "T.  BbAUCLERK."] 


1  [The  reader  will  observe  Mr.  Beauclerk'a  estimate  ofBoswell'a  conversa- 
tion  Ed.  I 

-  [Probably  L'  The  School  for  Wives." Ed.  | 
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"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  8th  April,  1780. 

"  Dbar  sir, — Well,  I  had  resolved  to  send  you  the  Cluster- 
field  letter  ',  but  I  will  write  once  again  without  it.  Never  im- 
pose tasks  upon  mortals.  To  require  two  things  is  the  way  to 
have  them  both  undone. 

"  For  the  difficulties  which  you  mention  in  your  affairs,  I  am 
sorry  ;  but  difficulty  is  now  very  general :  it  is  not  therefore 
less  grievous,  for  there  is  less  hope  of  help.  I  pretend  not  to 
give  you  advice,  not  knowing  the  state  of  your  affairs  ;  and  ge- 
neral counsels  about  prudence  and  frugality  would  do  you  little 
good.  You  are,  however,  in  the  right  not  to  increase  your  own 
perplexity  by  a  journey  hither  ;  and  I  hope  that  by  staying  at 
home  you  will  please  your  father. 

"  Poor  dear  Beauclerk — nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  joca.  His  wit 
and  his  folly,  his  acuteness  and  maliciousness,  his  merriment  and 
reasoning,  are  now  over.  Such  another  will  not  often  be  found 
among  mankind.  He  directed  himself  to  be  buried  by  the  side 
of  his  mother,  an  instance  of  tenderness  which  I  hardly  ex- 
pected. He  lias  left  his  children  to  the  care  of  Lady  I)i,  and 
if  she  dies,  of  INI r.  Langton,  and  of  Mr.  Leicester  his  relation, 
and  a  man  of  good  character.  His  library  has  been  offered  to 
sale  to  the  Russian  ambassador-'. 

"  Dr.  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  of  the  newspapers, 
has  had  no  literary  loss3.  Clothes  and  moveables  were  burnt 
to  the  value  of  about  one  hundred  pounds;  but  his  papers,  and 
I  think  his  books,  were  all  preserved. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme  danger  from  an  apo- 
plectdcal  disorder,  and  recovered,  beyond  the  expectation  of  his 
physicians  :  he  is  now  at  Hath,  that  his  mind  may  be-  quiet,  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  and  Aliss  are  with  him. 

"  Having  told   you   what    lias   happened   to   your  friends,  let 

me  Bay  something  to  von  of  yourself.  You  are  always  com- 
plaining of  melancholy,  and  I  conclude  from  those  complaints 
that   you  are  fond  of  it.      No  man  talks  of  that  which  lie   is  de- 


1  |  Bee  ii  "'.'/• ,  w»L  i.  p.  249. —  Ed.  | 

'•'  His  library  was  aold  by  public!  auction  in  April  ami  May,  1781,  for 
6501  l.-M  w  dm  . 

3  Uy  a  fire  in  Northumberland-house,  when  he  bad  an  apartment  in  which  1 
have  passed  mam  an  agreeable  hour. — Boswi  i  i.  [*•  h  has  been  asserted 
that  Dr.  Percy  sustained  great  losses  a)  die  fire  al  Northumberland-house;  but 
I  irai  pre  enl  when  li i->  apartments  wen  in  Barnes,  ami  can  explicitly  decla  e 
that  nil  his  booksand  papers  mm  safelj  removed.*1 — Crodock't  Mem  4n,  p.  43. 
—Ed.] 
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sirous  to  conceal,  and  every  man  desires  to  conceal  that  of  which 
he  is  ashamed.  Do  not  pretend  to  deny  it ;  manifestum  habemus 
furem.  Make  it  an  invariable  and  obligatory  law  to  yourself, 
never  to  mention  vour  own  mental  diseases.  If  you  are  never  to 
speak  of  them,  you  will  think  on  them  but  little  ;  and  if  you  think 
little  of  them,  they  will  molest  you  rarely.  When  you  talk  of 
them,  it  is  plain  that  you  want  either  praise  or  pity :  for  praise 
there  is  no  room,  and  pity  will  do  you  no  good  ;  therefore,  from 
this  hour  speak  no  more,  think  no  more,  about  them. 

"  Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stewart '  gave  me  great  satis- 
faction. I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  attention.  Do  not 
lose  sight  of  her.  Your  countenance  may  be  of  great  credit,  and 
of  consequence  of  great  advantage  to  her.  The  memory  of  her 
brother  is  yet  fresh  in  my  mind :  he  was  an  ingenious  and 
worthy  man. 

"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  your  lady  and  to  the 
young  ladies.  I  should  like  to  see  them,  pretty  loves  !  I  am, 
dear  sir,  yours  affectionately,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

Mrs.  Thrale  being  now  at  Bath  with  her  husband, 

the  correspondence  between   Johnson   and  her  was 

Ed.       carried   on   briskly,  *   *  *  ~  [and  affords  us  all  the 

information  which  we  have  of  this   portion   of  his 

domestic  life.] 

Letters,  ["  DR-  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

vo1- "•  "  London,  Gth  April,  17»0  3. 

p' !l ''  "  I  have  not  quite  neglected  my  Lives.     Addison  is  a  long 

one,  but  it  is   done.     Prior  is  not  short,  and  that  is  done  too. 

I  am  upon  Roire,  which  cannot  fill  much  paper. 

"  Seward  (Mr.  William)   called  on  me  one  day  and   read 

Spence4.     I  dined  yesterday  at  Mr.  Jodrell's  in  a  great  deal  of 

1  [Sec  aulr,  p.  2f)5 En.] 

•[Hoe  Mr.  Boswell  had  prefaced  the  introduction  of  the  letter  of  the  28th 
April  by  the  following  words:  "  I  shall  present  my  readers  with  one  of  her  original 
letters  to  him  at  this  time,  which  will  amuse  them  probably  more  than  those 
well-written  but  studied  epistles  which  she  lias  inserted  in  her  collection,  because 
it  exhibits  the  easy  vivacity  of  their  literary  intercourse.  It  is  also  of  value  as  a 
key  to  Johnson's  answer,  which  she  has  printed  by  itself,  and  of  which  I  shall 
subjoin  extracts."  This  insinuation  Bgamsl  .Mrs.  Thrale  is  quite  unfounded : 
her  letters  are  certainly  any  thing  but  ttudied  <  pit  tie*  ;  and  that  one  which  Mr. 
Boswell  baa  published  is  not  more  easy  and  unaffected,  nor  in  any  respect  of  a 
different  character  from  those  she  herself  has  given. — En.] 

•    Dated  in  .Mrs.  Thrale'i  volume  177!)  by  mistake Ed.] 

'  [Spence's  very  amusing  anecdotes,  which  had  been  lent  Johnson  in  manu- 
s.-ri;>t:   they  were  not  printed  till  1820 Ivn.] 
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company.  On  Sunday  I  dine  with  Dr.  Lawrence,  and  at  night 
go  to  Mrs.  Vesey.  I  have  had  a  little  cold,  or  two,  or  three  ; 
but  I  did  not  much  mind  them,  for  they  were  not  very  bad."] 

["DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER.  Pearson 

"  London,  8th  April,  1780.       MSS. 

"  Dear  madam, — I  am  indeed  but  a  sluggish  correspondent, 
and  know  not  whether  I  shall  much  mend:  however,  I  will  try. 

"  I  am  glad  that  your  oysters  proved  good,  for  I  would  have 
every  thing  good  that  belongs  to  you ;  and  would  have  your 
health  good,  that  you  may  enjoy  the  rest.  My  health  is  better 
than  it  has  been  for  some  years  past ;  and,  if  I  see  Lichfield 
again,  I  hope  to  walk  about  it. 

"  Your  brother's  request  I  have  not  forgotten.  I  have  bought 
as  many  volumes  as  contain  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  sermons, 
which  I  will  put  in  a  box,  and  get  Mr.  Mathias  to  send  him. 
I  shall  add  a  letter. 

"  We  have  been  lately  much  alarmed  at  Mr.  Thrale's.  He 
has  had  a  stroke,  like  that  of  an  apoplexy  ;  but  he  has  at  last  got 
so  well  as  to  be  at  Bath,  out  of  the  way  of  trouble  and  business, 
and  is  likely  to  be  in  a  short  time  quite  well. 

"  I  hope  all  the  Lichfield  ladies  are  quite  well,  and  that  every 
thing  is  prosperous  among  them. 

"  A  few  weeks  ago  I  sent  you  a  little  stuff-gown,  such  ;:-  i< 
all  the  fashion  at  this  time.  Yours  is  the  same  with  Mrs.  Thrale's, 
and  Miss  bought  it  for  us.  These  stuffs  are  very  cheap,  and 
are  thought  very  pretty. 

"  Pray  give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Pearson,  and  to  every 
body,  if  any  such  body  there  be,  that  cares  about  me. 

'*  I  am  now  engaged  about  the  rest  of  the  Lives,  which  I  am 
afraid  will  take  some  time,  though  I  purpose  to  use  despatch  ; 
but  something  or  other  always  hinders.  I  have  a  great  number 
to  do,  but  many  of  them  will  he  short. 

"  I  have  lately  had  cold-  :  the  first  was  pretty  bad,  with  a  very 
troublesome  and  frequent  COUgh  ;  hut  by  bleeding  and  phvsick 
it  was  sent  away.      J  have  a  cold    now,  hut  not  bad  enough  tor 

bleeding, 

"  For  some  time  past,  and  indeed  ever  since  I  Kit  Lichfield 
1  • — t  year,  I  have  abated  much  of  my  diet,  and  am,  1  think,  the 
better  for  abstinence.  I  can  breathe  and  move  with  less  diffi- 
culty ;  and  I  am  a-  well  BS  people  of  my  age  commonly  are.  I 
hope  we  shall  Bee  one  another  again  some  time  tin-  year.    I  am. 

dear  love,  your  humble  Servant,  "  SAM.  JOHMBON. "] 
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IietterSj  ["TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

vol.  ii.  "  11th  April,  1780. 

p.  99.  u  Qn  Sunclay  I  dined  with  poor  Lawrence,  who  is  deafer  than 

ever.  When  he  was  told  that  Dr.  Moisy  visited  IMr.  Thrale, 
he  inquired  for  what,  and  said  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  which  Nature  would  not  do  for  herself.  On  Sunday 
evening  I  was  at  Mr.  Vesey's,  and  there  was  inquiry  about  my 
master  j  but  I  told  them  all  good.  There  was  Dr.  Barnard  of 
Eton,  and  Ave  made  a  noise  all  the  evening :  and  there  was 
Pepys,  and  Wraxal  till  I  drove  him  awa\ . 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  QMiss]  Burney  said  she  would  write — she  told  you  a  fib. 
She  writes  nothing  to  me.  She  can  write  home  fast  enough.  I 
have  a  good  mind  not  to  let  her  know  that  Dr.  Bernard,  to  whom 
I  had  recommended  her  novel ',  speaks  of  it  with  great  com- 
mendation ;  and  that  the  copy  which  she  lent  me  has  been  read 
by  Dr.  Lawrence  three  times  over.  And  yet  what  a  gipsy  it 
is  !    She  no  more  minds  me  than  if  I  were  a  Brangton. 

******* 

p.  100.  "  You  are  at  all  places  of  high  resort,  and  bring  home  hearts 
by  dozens ;  while  I  am  seeking  for  something  to  say  of 
men  about  whom  I  know  nothing  but  their  verses,  and  some- 
time- \tr\  little  of  them.  Now  I  have  begun,  however,  I  do 
not  despair  of  making  an  end.  Mr.  Nicholls  holds  that  Addison 
is  the  most  tak'niy  of  all  that  I  have  done.  I  doubt  they  will 
not  be  done  before  you  come-  away. 

'•  Xow  you  think  yourself  the  first  writer  in  the  world  for  a 
letter  about  nothing.  Can  you  write  such  a  letter  as  this  ?  so 
miscellaneous,  with  such  noble  disdain  of  regularity,  like  Shak- 
speare's  works  ?  such  graceful  negligence  of  transition,  like  the 
ancient  enthusiasts  ?  The  pure  voice  of  nature  and  of  friendship. 
Xow  of  whom  shall  I  proceed  to  speak  ?  Of  whom  but  Mrs. 
Montagu  ?  Having  mentioned  Shakspeare  and  Nature,  does 
not  the  name  of  Montagu  force  itself  upon  me2?  Such  were  the 
transition'-  of  the  ancients,  which  now  seem  abrupt  because  the 
intermediate  idea  is  lost  to  modern  understandings." 

p.  102.  "  lr,th  April,  1780. 

"  I  thought  to  have  finished  Howe's  Life  to-day,  but  I  have  had 

'  [Evelina — Ed.] 

Q  [Compare  this  with  two  former  phrases,  in  which  Shakspeare  antl  Mrs. 
Mob  mentioned  (ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  88  and  p.  8!)),  and  wonder  at  the  in- 

consistencies to  which  the  greatest  genius  and  the  highest  spirit  may  he  re- 
daced  ! — I 
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five  6r  six  visiters  who  hindered  me  ;  and  I  have  not  been  quite  Letter* 
well.      Next  week  I  hope  to  despatch  lour  or  five  of  them." 

'•  With  April,  17?i(l.        Vl,i.  J,, 
"  Yon  make  verses,  and  they  are  read  in  puhlick,  and  I  know  P-  10* 
nothing  about  them.      This  very  crime,  I  think,  broke  the  link 
of  amity  between  Richardson  and  Miss  M ',  after  a  ten- 
derness and  confidence  of  many  years." 

M  London,  25th  April,  1780.       p.  107. 

"  How  do  you  think  I  live  ?  On  Thursday  I  dined  with 
Hamilton'-,  and  went  thence  to  Mrs.  Ord3.  On  Friday,  with 
much  company,  at  Mrs.  Reynolds'.  On  Saturday  at  Dr.  Bell's. 
On  Sunday  at  Dr.  Burney  s,  with  your  two  sweets  from  Ken- 
nington,  who  are  both  well:  at  night  came  Mrs.  Ord,  Mr. 
Harris,  and  Mr.  (rreville,  &c.  On  Monday  with  Reynolds  ;  at 
night  with  Lady  Luoan  ;  to-day  with  Mr.  Langton  ;  to-morrow 
with  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ;  on  Thursday  with  Mr.  Bowles; 

Friday ;  Saturday  at  the  academy4 ;  Sunday  with  Mr. 

Ramsay. 

"  I  told  Lady  Lucan  how  long  it  was  since  she  sent  to  me  ; 

but  she  said  I  must  consider  how  the  world  rolls  about  her. 

*  +  #**** 

"I  not  only  scour  the  town   from  day   to  day,   but  many  P 
visiters  come  to  me  in  the  morning,  so  that  my  work  makes  no 
great  progress,  but  I  will  try  to  quicken  it.      I  should  certainly 
like  to  bustle  a  little  among  you,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  cpiit  my 
post  till  I  have  made  an  end. "J 

"MRS.  THRALE  TO  DR.  JOHNSON 

••  Bath,  Friday,  28th  April. 
"  I  had  a  very  kind  letter  from  you  yesterday,  dear  air,  with 
a  most  circumstantial  date*. 

"  Yesterday's  evening  was  passed  at  Mrs.  Montagu's.    There 
was  Mr.  Melmoth8.    I  do  not    like   him   though,  nor   he   me.     It 

'  [Probably  Mi'.-.  Mulso,  afterwards  .Mrs.  Chapons,  one  of  Richardson's  t'e- 

male  coterie.  —  I'd.  ] 

■  rProbably  the  Right  Honourable  W.  <;.  Hamilton En.] 

I  [This  lady  (a  celebrated  blue  ttocking  of  her  day)  was  Miss  Anne  Dilling. 

ham,  the  only  daughter  <>t'  Mr.   Dillingham]  an  eminent  surgeon.     9he  ».i» 

early  married  to  Mr.  Ord,  of  Northumberland,  who,  on  his  decease,  left  hei 

a  v.rv  large  property,    she  died  In  May,  U>o.';,  at  the  age  of  82.     See  Gent, 

Mats',  for  July,  1808.— Ed.] 
••  [The  annual  dinner  mi  opening  the  Exhibition.  —  En.] 
I  [This  alludes  to  Johnsons  frequent  advice  to  her  and  Miss  Thrale  to  tlaU 

their  letters,  a  laudable  habit,  which,  however,  be  himself  did  not  always  pra  - 

tise.     Ed.] 

,;  |  William   .Melmoth,  the  author  of   FiUOSDOrne's  Letter-.,  and    the   tr.uislaioi 
VOL.   IV.  \ 


I  Oft. 
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was  expected  we  should  have  pleased  each  other :  he  is,  how- 
ever, just  tory  enough  to  hate  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  '  for 
whiggism,  and  whig  enough  to  abhor  you  for  toryism. 

"  Mrs.  Montagu  flattered  him  finely ;  so  he  had  a  good  after- 
noon on 't.  This  evening  we  spend  at  a  concert.  Poor  Queene\  's 
sore  eyes  have  just  released  her :  she  had  a  long  confinement, 
and  could  neither  read  nor  write,  so  my  master  treated  her,  very 
good-naturedly,  with  the  visits  of  a  young  woman  in  this  town, 
a  tailor's  daughter,  who  professes  musick,  and  teaches  so  as  to 
give  six  lessons  a  day  to  ladies,  at  five  and  threepence  a  lesson. 
Miss  Burney  says  she  is  a  great  performer;  and  I  respect  the 
wench  for  getting  her  living  so  prettily.  She  is  very  modest  and 
pretty-mannered,  and  not  seventeen  years  old. 

"  You  live  in  a  fine  whirl  indeed.  If  I  did  not  write  regularly, 
you  would  half  forget  me,  and  that  would  be  very  wrong,  for 
I  felt  my  regard  for  you  in  my  face  last  night,  when  the  criticisms 
were  going  on. 

"  This  morning  it  was  all  connoisseurship.  We  went  to  see 
some  pictures  painted  by  a  gentleman-artist,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  this 
place.  My  master  makes  one  every  where,  and  has  got  a  good 
dawdling  companion  to  ride  with  him  now.  *****  He 
looks  well  enough,  but  I  have  no  notion  of  health  for  a  man 
whose  mouth  cannot  be  sewed  up.  Burney  and  I  and  Queeney 
tease  him  every  meal  he  eats,  and  Mrs.  Montagu  is  quite  serious 
with  him;  but  what  can  one  do  ?  He  will  eat,  I  think  ;  and  if  he 
does  eat,  I  know  he  will  not  live.  It  makes  me  very  unhappy, 
but  I  must  bear  it.  Let  me  always  have  your  friendship.  I  am, 
most  sincerely,  dear  sir,  your  faithful  servant,       "  H.  L.  T." 

"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

»  London,  1st  May,  17«'>- 

"  Dearksi  madam, —  Mr.  Thrale  never  will  live  abstinently  . 
till  he  can  persuade  himself  to  live  by  rule2. 
Encourage,  as  you  can,  the  musical  girl. 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dislike,  where  mu- 
tual approbation  is  particularly  expected.  There  is  often  on 
both  sides  a  vigilance  not  over-benevolent ;  and  as  attention  is 
strongly  excited,  so  that  nothing  (hops  unheeded,  any  difference 
in  taste  or  opinion,  and  some  difference  where  there  is  no  re- 
straint will  commonly  appear,  immediately  generates  dislike. 

of  the  Letters  of  Pliny  and   <   ir.ru,  of  the  minor  works  of  the  latter. 

He  was  about  Johnson's  age,  but  long  survived  him,  dying   in  17!'!',   aetat,  IVJ 

—Ed.] 

1  Dr.  John  Hinclicliffe — Hoswei.L. 

3  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  leave  out  a  few  linr*.  —  BoM  '••  •  ■■ 
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"  Never  let  criticisms  operate  on  your  face  or  your  mind  ;  it 
is  very  rarely  that  an  authour  is  hurt   by  bis  criticks.     The 

blaze  of  reputation  cannot  be  Mown  out,  but  it  often  dies  in  the 
socket.  A  very  few  names  may  be  considered  as  perpetual  lamps 
that  shine  unconsumed.  From  the  authour  of '  Fitzosborm s's 
Letters'  I  cannot  think  myself  in  much  danger.  I  met  him  only 
once  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  some  small  dispute  reduced 
him  to  whistle.  Having  not  seen  him  since,  that  is  the  last  im- 
pression.    Poor  Moore,  the  fabulist,  was  one  of  the  company. 

"  Mrs.  Montagu's  long  stav,  against  her  own  inclination,  is 
very  convenient.  You  would,  by  your  own  confession,  want  a 
companion;  and  she  is  par  pluribus.  Conversing  with  her  you 
may  find  variety  in  one. 

E"  At  Mrs.  Ord's  I  met  one  Mrs  B »,  a  travelled  lady.  Letters, 

of  great  spirit,  and  some  consciousness  of  her  own  abilities.  We  jjj 
had  a  contest  of  gallantry  an  hour  long,  so  much  to  the  diversion 
of  the  company,  that,  at  Ramsay's,  last  night,  in  a  crowded 
room,  they  would  have  pitted  us  again.  There  were  Smelt  and 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  comes  to  every  place;  and  Lord 
MbnboddOj  and  Sir  Joshua,  and  ladies  out  of  tale. 

"  The  exhibition,  how  will  you  do,  either  to  see  or  not  to 
sec  !  The  exhibition  is  eminently  splendid.  There  is  contour, 
and  keeping,  and  grace,  and  expression,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
artificial  excellence.  The  apartments  were  truly  very  noble. 
The  pictures,  for  the  sake  of  a  skylight,  are  at  the  top  of  the 
house:  there  we  dined,  and  I  sat  over  against  the  Archbishop 
of  York." 

'•  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  7tli  May,  1780.       P-  113. 
"  I  dined  <>n  Wednesday  with  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  who  almost 

made  me  promise  to  pass  part  of  the  summer  at  Lit  wenny.  To- 
morrow   1  dine   with    .Air-.    Southwel  :   and   on   Thursday  with 

Lord   Lucan.     To-night   I   go  to  Miss  Monkton's*.     Then    I 

1  [Theedltor  would  have  supposed  this  to  have  been  Mrs.  Boscawrn,  but  tint 
Johnson  appears  to  have  met  this  lady  two  years  fa  '<.  p-  191. — Ed.] 

,J  [The  Honourable  .Mary  Monkton,  daughter  of  the  firsl  Viscount  Qalway, 
married  in  I7'!<>  t<>  Edmund,  7th  Earl  of  Corke  and  Orrery.     Some  p  a: 
state  her  to  >  bom  in  April,  1747,  and  her  ladyship  still  mixes  in  so- 

cii-ty  with  health  and  spirits  very  extraordinary  .it  the  age  of  eighty-three  ;  but 
Lodge's  "Pi     ige  ol  Ireland"  makes  her  still  older,  stating  her  birth  to  hs 
been  in  April,  1 7-*7-     The  dates,  even   In   the  besl  peers  to 

error,  that  tin  Editor  would  not  have  paid  much  attention  to  this  one,  but  that 
lii  has  found  i;  corroborated  by  an  announcement  in  the  Gcntlem  '  .'■/  ..  :/»- 
for  April,  1737,  thai  Lady  0   I  deli*  red  ol 

any  where  appear  thai  there  was  any  other  daughter.  It  Lady  <  .  rkr  was  the 
only  daughter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  for  the  statement  in  the 
Magazine,  published  at  th<   very  time,  cannot  be  erroneous  In  point  of  date. 

-i:,,.] 
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Letters,    scramble,  when  you  do  not  quite   shut  me  up :   but  I  am   mi- 
il3     seraDb'  under  petticoat  government,  and  yet  am  not  very  weary, 
nor  much  ashamed." 


V 


P-  ll5-  "  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  8th  May,  1780. 

"  I  dine  on  Thursday  at  Lord  Lucan's,  and  on  Saturday  at 
Lady  Craven's;   and  I  dined  yesterday  with  Mrs.  South wel. 

"  As  to  my  looks  at  the  Academy,  I  was  not  told  of  them  : 
and  as  I  remember,  I  was  very  well,  and  I  am  well  enough 
now." 

P.  110.  "MRS.  THRALE  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"9th  May,  1780. 

"  When  did  I  ever  plague  you  about  contour,  and  grace, 
and  expression  ?  I  have  dreaded  them  all  three  since  that  hap- 
less day  at  Compeigne,  when  j-ou  teased  me  so,  and  Mr.  Thrale 
made  what  I  hoped  would  have  proved  a  lasting  peace ;  but 
French  ground  is  unfavourable  to  fidelity  perhaps,  and  so  now 
you  begin  again  :  after  having  taken  five  years'  breath,  you  might 
have  done  more  than  this.  Say  another  word,  and  I  will  bring 
up  afresh  the  history  of  your  exploits  at  St.  Denys,  and  how 
cross  you  were  for  nothing  — but  somehow  or  other,  our  travels 
never  make  any  part  either  of  our  conversation  or  correspond- 
ence. *  *  * 

"  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  is  always  civiller  both  to  you  and  me  than 
either  of  us  deserve.  I  wonder  (as  the  phrase  is)  what  he  sees 
in  us  ?      Not  much  politeness  surely.  * 

"  Shall  we  have  some  chat  about  the  Lives  now?  that  of 
Blackmore  will  be  very  entertaining,  I  dare  say,  and  he  will  be 
rescued  from  the  old  wits  who  worried  him,  much  to  your  dis- 
liking: so  a  little  for  love  of  his  Christianity,  a  little  for  love  of 
his  phvsick,  a  little  for  love  of  his  courage,  and  a  little  for  love 
of  contradiction,  you  will  save  him  from  his  malevolent  criticks, 
and,  perhaps,  do  him  the  honour  to  devour  him  yourself — as  a 
lion  is  said  to  take  a  great  bull  now  and  then  from  the  wolves 
which  had  fallen  upon  him  in  the  desert,  and  gravely  eat  him 
up  for  his  own  dinner." 


I>.  U.' 


"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

"Bolt-court,  Fleet-Street,  London,  9th  May,  1780. 
'  My    f./rrs   creep  on.      I  have   done  Addison,   Piior,  Howe, 
Granville,  Sheffield,  ( 'ollina,  Pitt,  and  almost  Fenton.     I  design 
to  take    Congreve  next  into  my  hand.       I  hope  to  have  done 
before  yon  can  come  home,  and  then  whither  shall  I  go? 
****** 
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"  Did  I  tell  you  that  Scot  and  Jones  '  both  offer  themselves  to  L-L.tters 
represent  the  university  in  the  place  of  Sir  Roger  Newdigate?  wiL  ii. 
They  are  struggling  hard  for  what  others  think  neither  of  them  **'  ' 
will  obtain."] 

On  the  2d  of  May  I  wrote  to  him,  and  requested 
that  we  might  have  another  meeting  somewhere  in 
the  north  of  England  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

From  Mr.  Langton  1  received  soon  after  this  time 
a  letter,  of  which  I  extract  a  passage,  relative  both  to 
Mr.  Beauclerk  and  Dr.  Johnson. 

"  The  melancholy  information  you  have  received  Langton 
concerning  Mr.  Beauclerk's  death  is  true.  Had  his 
talents  been  directed  in  any  sufficient  degree  as  they 
ought,  I  have  always  been  strongly  of  opinion  that 
they  were  calculated  to  make  an  illustrious  figure; 
and  that  opinion,  as  it  had  been  in  part  formed  upon 
Dr.  Johnson's  judgment,  receives  more  and  more  con- 
firmation by  hearing  what,  since  his  death,  Dr.  John- 
son has  said  concerning  them.  A  few  evenings  ago 
he  was  at  Mr.  Yesey's,  where  Lord  Althorpe  8,  who 
was  one  of  a  numerous  company  there,  addressed  Dr. 
Johnson  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Beauclerk's  death, 
saying,  •  Our  Club  has  had  a  great  loss  since  we  met 
last.'  He  replied,  '  A  loss  that  perhaps  the  whole 
nation  could  not  repair  !'  The  doctor  then  went  on 
to  speak  of  his  endowments,  and  particularly  extolled 
the  wonderful  ease  with  which  he  uttered  what  was 
highly  excellent.  He  said,  'that  no  man  ever  was 
so  free,  when  he  was  going  to  say  a  good  thing,  from 
a  look  that  expressed  that  it  was  coming  ;  or,  when 
he  bad  said  it,  from  a  look  that  expressed  that  it  had 
come.'     At  Mr.  Thrale's,  some  days  before,  when  we 

>  [Loril  StOWeU   and  Sir  William  .(ones.      Lord  StOWel]   was  elected  tor   the 

University  of  <  ►xford  In  Iftoi,  and  represented  it  till  his  promotion  to  the  peerage 
in  1821— Ed.] 

-  [John«Oeorgei  second  Earl  Spencer,  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  answer  somi 
of  the  Editor's  inquiries  relative  to  the  tociety,  of  which  he  and  Lord  Stowell 
arc  now  almost  the  only  sun  hois —  Ki>   | 
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Langton  were  talking  on  the  same  subject,  lie  said,  referring 
to  the  same  idea  of  his  wonderful  facility,  '  That 
Beauclerk's  talents  were  those  which  he  had  felt 
himself  more  disposed  to  envy,  than  those  of  any 
whom  he  had  known.' 

"  On  the  evening  I  have  spoken  of  above,  at  Mr. 
Vesey's,  you  would  have  been  much  gratified,  as  it 
exhibited  an  instance  of  the  high  importance  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson's  character  is  held,  I  think  even  beyond 
any  I  ever  before  was  witness  to.  The  company 
consisted  chiefly  of  ladies ;  among  whom  were  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland ',  the  Duchess  of 
Beaufort,  whom,  I  suppose  from  her  rank,  I  must 
name  before  her  mother,  Mrs.  Boscawen  -,  and  her 
eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Lewson,  who  was  likewise  there ; 
Lady  Lucan  :i,  Lady  Clermont 4,  and  others  of  note 
both  for  their  station  and  understandings.  Among 
other  gentlemen  were  Lord  Althorpe,  whom  I  have 
before  named,  Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Lord  Lucan,  Mr.  Wraxal,  whose  book  you  have 
probably  seen,  '  The  Tour  to  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Europe,'  a  very  agreeable,  ingenious  man,  Dr.  Warren, 
Mr.  Pepys,  the  master  in  chancery,  whom,  I  believe, 

1  |  Lady  Margaret  Cavendish  Harley,  only  child  of  the  second  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  Mortimer;  married  in  1 7,'i4  to  the  second  Duke  of  Portland.  She  was  the 
heiress  of  three  great  families:  herself  of  the  Hurleys;  her  mother  (the  Lady 
Harriet  of  Prior)  was  the  heiress  of  John  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  and  Iter 
mother  again,  the  heiress  of  Henry  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle.  "The 
Duchess  of  Portland  inherited,"  says  the  Peerage,  "  the  spirit  of  her  an- 
cestors in  her  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts."  Her  birth  was  con- 
gratulated by  Swift,  and  her  childhood  celebrated  by  Prior  in  the  well-known 
nursery  lines  beginning 

"  My  noble,  lovely,  little  Peggy." 

The  duchess  died  in  17i'"> hi).  | 

ante,  p.  101.  .Mrs.  Boscawen  and  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Leveson  Gower 
and  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  are  celebrated  in  .Miss  Hannah  More's  poem 
entitled  "Sensibility,"  who,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Boscawen,  says  thai 

" views,  enamoured,  in  her  beauteous  race, 

All  Leveson's  sweetness  and  all  Beaufort's  grace." — Ed.] 

M   ■      '  oith  ;    married  in  I7<0  the  first  Lord  Lucan. —  Ed.] 

■  [Prances  Murray  ;  married  in  l7-"»-'  t"  the  first  Lord  <  lemiont.— Ed.  I 
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you  know,  and  Dr.  Barnard,  the  provost  of  Eton  '.  bangton 
As  soon  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  come  in,  and  had  taken 
lite  chair,  the  company  began  to  collect  round  him 
till  they  became  not  less  than  four,  if  not  five  deep ; 
those  behind  standing,  and  listening  over  the  heads 
of  those  that  were  sitting  near  him.  The  conversa- 
tion for  some  time  was  chiefly  between  Dr.  Johnson 
and  the  provost  of  Eton,  while  the  others  contributed 
occasionally  their  remarks.  Without  attempting  to 
detail  the  particulars  of  the  conversation,  which,  per- 
haps, if  I  did,  I  should  spin  my  account  out  to  a 
tedious  length,  I  thought,  my  dear  sir,  this  general 
account  of  the  respect  with  which  our  valued  friend 
was  attended  to  might  be  acceptable." 

[The  formal  style  of  the  following  letter  ',  com-  Kd. 
pared  with  that  of  his  former  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Warton,  plainly  proves  that  a  coolness  or 
misunderstanding  had  taken  place  between  them. 
The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  the  ridicule  with 
which  Johnson  had  lately  treated  Warton's  poems3. 

"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  THOMAS  WARTON.  >ls 

•l  Holt-court,  Fleet-street,  9th  May,  17»i». 
"  Silt, — I  have  your  pardon  to  ask  for  an  involuntary  fault. 
In  a  parcel  sent  from  Mr.  Boswell  I  found  the  enclosed  Utter, 
which,  without  looking  on  the  direction,  I  broke  open  ;  but, 
finding  I  did  not  understand  it,  soon  saw  it  belonged  to  you. 
I  am  Borry  for  thi>  appearance  <>f  a  fault,  but  believe  me  it  is 
only  tlie  appearance.  I  did  not  read  enough  of  the  letter  to 
know  its  purport.      I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

In  Dr.  Wooll's  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Warton    we  find  i-:». 
the  following  statement :  M  The  disagreement  which 

1  [See,  iiuir,  p.  S01|  Johnaon'i  own  account  of  this  evening.  The  gentle  and 
mod-natured  Langton  dors  no)  hinl  al  Ins  having  driven  away"  the  very  agree- 
able and  in  geniou*  Mr.  Wraxal."     Ed.] 

•  [From  the  MS.  which  haa  been  communicated  to  the  Editor.—- En  | 

■■  |  /■;/..  p. ;(.  -Ed.] 
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Wooli*a  took  place  after  a  long  and  warm  friendship  between 
Waiton,  Johnson  and  [Joseph]  Warton  is  much  to  be  la- 
p*  mented  :  it  occurred  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 

nolds, as  I  am  told  by  one  of  the  company,  who  only 
overheard  the  following  conclusion  of  the  dispute : 
Johnson.  'Sir,  I  am  not  used  to  be  contradicted.* 
Warton.  '  Better  for  yourself  and  friends,  sir,  if 
you  were  :  our  admiration  could  not  be  increased,  but 
our  love  might.'  The  party  interfered,  and  the  con- 
versation was  stopped.  A  coolness,  however,  from 
that  time  took  place,  and  was  increased  by  many 
trifling  circumstances,  which,  before  this  dispute, 
Ed.  would,  perhaps,  have  not  been  attended  to."  The 
style,  however,  of  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Warton, 
written  so  late  in  Dr.  Johnson's  life,  leads  us  to  hope 
that  the  difference  recorded  by  Dr.  Wooll  was  tran- 
sient. 

MS'  "DK.  JOHNSON  TO  DR.  WARTON. 

"  23d  May,  1780. 

"  Dear  sir, — It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  how  much  I  was 
obliged  by  your  useful  memorials.  The  shares  of  Fenton  and 
Broome  in  the  Odyssey  I  had  before  from  Mr.  Spence.  Dr. 
Warburton  did  not  know  them.  I  wish  to  be  told,  as  the 
question  is  of  great  importance  in  the  poetical  world,  whence 
you  had  your  intelligence  :  if  from  Spence,  it  shows  at  least  his 
consistency ;  if  from  any  other,  it  confers  corroboration.  If 
any  thing  useful  to  me  should  occur,  I  depend  upon  your 
friendship, 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  the  ladies  of  your 
house,  and  to  the  gentleman  that  honoured  me  with  the  Greek 
Epigrams,  when  I  bad,  what  I  hope  sometime  to  have  again, 
the  pleasure  of  spending  a  little  time  with  you  at  Winchester. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."] 

Letters,  ["TO  -MRS.  THRALE, 

v«>l-  K-  "23d  May,  17«<». 

!'     -i'  "  But  Q.Mrs.   Montagu]  and   you    have  had,   with   all   your 

adulation,  nothing  finer  said  of  you  than  was  said  last  Saturday 
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night  of  Burke  and  me.  We  were  at  the  Bishop  of V,  Letters, 

(a  bishop  little  better  than  your  bishop),  and  towards  twelve  we  TO  ■  "" 
fell  into  talk,  to  which  the  ladies  listened,  just  as  they  do  to 
you  ;  and   said,  as  I  heard,  there  is  no  rising  unless  somebotl// 
will  cry  Fire ! 

"I  was  last  night  at  Miss  Monkton's;  and  there  were 
Lady  Craven  and  Lady  Cranburne,  and  many  ladies  and  few 
men.  Next  Saturday  I  am  to  be  at  Mr.  Pepys's,  and  in  the 
intermediate  time  am  to  provide  for  myself  as  I  can." 

"  25th  May.       p.  137. 
"  Congreve,  whom  I  despatched  at  the  Borough  while  I  was 
attending  the  election,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  little  Lives ;  but 
then  I  had  your  conversation. "~\ 

"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  THE  REV.  DR.  FARMER. 

"  25th  May,  1780. 
"  Sir, — I  know  your  disposition  to  second  any  literary  at- 
tempt, and  therefore  venture  upon  the  liberty  of  entreating  you 
to  procure  from  college  or  university  registers  all  the  dates  or 
other  informations  which  they  can  supply  relating  to  Ambrose 
Philips,  Broome,  and  Gray,  who  were  all  of  Cambridge,  and 
of  whose  lives  I  am  to  give  such  accounts  as  I  can  gather.  Be 
pleased  to  forgive  this  trouble  from,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

A\'liile  Johnson  was  thus  engaged  in  preparing  a 
delightful  literary  entertainment  for  the  world,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain  was 
unexpectedly  disturbed  by  the  most  horrid  series  of 
outrage  that  ever  disgraced  a  civilized  country.  A 
relaxation  of  some  of  the  severe  penal  provisions 
against  our  fellow-subjects  of  the  Catholick  communion 
had  been  granted  by  the  legislature,  with  an  opposi- 
tion so  inconsiderable,  that  the  genuine  mildness  of 
Christianity,  united  with  liberal  policy,  seemed  to  have 
become  general  in  this  island.  But  a  dark  and  ma- 
lignant spirit  of  persecution  SOOn  showed  itself,  in  an 


1  [Tin.-  Kishop  of  Si.  A v.i|iii">,  hi'  whose  inn  oonstanl  inpatanee  in  gcoem] 
tociety  l>r.  Johnson  disapproved. — Ed.] 
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unworthy  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  wise  and 
humane  statute.  That  petition  was  brought  forward 
by  a  mob,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  intimidation, 
and  was  justly  rejected.  But  the  attempt  was  accom- 
panied and  followed  by  such  daring  violence  as  is  un- 
exampled in  history.  Of  this  extraordinary  tumult, 
Dr.  Johnson  has  given  the  following  concise,  lively, 
and  just  account  in  his  "  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  1:" 

Letters,  "  9th  June,  1780. 

vol.  li.  "On  Friday2,  the   good  protestants  met  in   Saint  George's 

Fields,  at  the  summons  of  Lord  George  Gordon  ;  and  marching 
to  Westminster,  insulted  the  lords  and  commons,  who  all  bore 
it  with  great  tameness.  At  night  the  outrages  began  by  the 
demolition  of  the  mass-house  by  Lincoln's  Inn. 

"  An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  of  government  I  can- 
not give  you.  On  Monday  Mr.  Strahan,  who  had  been  in- 
sulted, spoke  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  I  think  been  insulted 
too,  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  populace ;  and  his  lordship 
treated  it  as  a  very  slight  irregularity.  On  Tuesday  night  they 
pulled  down  Fielding's  house 3,  and  burnt  his  goods  in  the 
street.  They  had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir  George  Savile's  house, 
but  the  building  was  saved.  On  Tuesday  evening,  leaving 
Fielding's  ruins,  they  went  to  Newgate  to  demand  their  com- 
panions, who  had  been  seized  demolishing  the  chapel.  The 
keeper  could  not  release  them  but  by  the  mayor's  permission, 
winch  he  went  to  ask :  at  his  return  he  found  all  the  prisoners 
released,  and  Newgate  in  a  blaze.  They  then  went  to  Blooms- 
bury,  and  fastened  upon  Lord  Mansfield's  house,  which  they 
pulled  down;  and  as  for  his  goods,  they  totally  burnt  them. 
They  have  Bince  <n»ne  to  Caen-wood,  but  a  guard  was  there 
before  them.  They  plundered  some  papists,  I  think,  and  burnt 
a  mass-house,  in  Moorfields,  the  same  night. 

"On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scot4  to  look  at  New- 
gate, and  found  it  in  ruins,  with  the  fire  yet  glowing.     As  I 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  14:5,  ei  teq.  I  have  selected  passages  from  several  letters,  with- 
out mentioning  dates. —  15os\vi;ll.  [The  Kditor  has  restored  the  dates  and  re- 
markable omission — ED.] 

Q  June  2 Boswei.l. 

-i  This  is  i.ot  quite  correct.  Sir  John  Fielding  was,  I  think,  then  dead.  It 
was  Justice  Hyde's  house,  in  Si.  Martin's-street,  Leicester-fields,  that  was 
gutted,  and  his  goods  burnt  in  the  street. — I'.i.vk  i:\cay.  [Sir  John  fielding 
did  not  die  tii]  (tie  following  September,  and  his  house  was  certainly  attacked 
and  plundered Kl>. ) 

*  (Lord  St. .well ED.  I 
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went  by,  the  protestants  were  plundering  the  sessions-house  at  Lettm, 
the  Old  Bailey.  There  were  not,  I  believe,  a  hundred  ;  but  Wl1-  ''• 
they  did  their  work  at  leisure,  in  full  security,  without  sentinels, 
without  trepidation,  as  men  lawfully  employed  in  full  day. 
Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a  conunercia]  place.  On  Wednesday 
they  broke  open  the  Fleet,  and  the  King's  Bench,  and  the 
Marshalsea,  and  Wood-street  Compter,  and  Clciken well  Bride- 
well, and  released  all  the  prisoners. 

"  At  night  they  set  (ire  to  the  Fleet,  and  to  the  King's  Bench, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  other  places ;  and  one  might  see  the 
glare  of  conflagration  fill  the  sky  from  many  parts.  The  sight 
was  dreadful.  Some  people  were  threatened:  .Mr.  Strahan  ad- 
vised me  to  take  care  of  myself.  Such  a  time  of  terrour  you 
have  been  happy  in  not  seeing. 

"The  king  said  in  council,  'That  the  magistrates  had  not 
done  their  duty,  but  that  he  would  do  his  own  ;'  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  published;  directing  us  to  keep  our  servants  within 
doors,  as  the  peace  was  now  to  be  preserved  by  force.  The 
soldiers  were  sent  out  to  different  parts,  and  the  town  is  now  at 
quiet/' 

"What  has  happened  at  your  house  you  will  know;  the 
harm  is  only  a  few  butts  of  beer  ;  and,  I  think,  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  danger  is  over.  There  is  a  body  of  soldiers  at  St. 
Margaret's  Hill." 


"  10th  June,  1780. 

"The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be  every  where  within 
call.  There  is  no  longer  any  body  of  rioters,  and  the  individuals 
are  hunted  to  their  holes,  and  led  to  prison.  Lord  George  was 
last  night  sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  was  this  day 
in  my  neighbourhood,  to  seize  the  publisher  of  a  seditious  paper. 

"Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed* and  several  inoffensive 
papists  have  been  plundered;  but  the  high  sport  was  to  burn 

the  gaols.  This  Was  a  good  rabble  t  rick.  The  debtors  and  the 
criminals  were  all  set  at  libertj  ;  but  of  the  criminals,  as  has 
always  happened,  many  are  already  retaken;  and  two  pirates 

have   surrendered   themselves,  and  it  is  expected    that  they  will 

be  pardoned. 

■•  Government  now  acts  again  with  its  proper  force;  and  we 

are  all  under  the  protection  of  the  king  and  the  law.  I  thought 
that  it   would    be    agreeable  to    you    and    my  nmstt  r  to  have  mv 

testimony  to  the  public  security  ;  and  that  you  would  sleep  more 
quietly  when  I  told  you  that  urn  are  -ale. " 


p.  152 
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Letters,  "  12th  Junc'  1"80- 

vol.  11.  «  -p^g  pUbHck  has  escaped   a   very   heavy  calamity.      The 

rioters  attempted  the  Bank  on  Wednesday  night,  but  in  no 
great  number ;  and  like  other  thieves,  with  no  great  resolution. 
Jack  Wilkes  headed  the  party  that  drove  them  away.  It  is 
agreed,  that  if  they  had  seized  the  Bank  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
height  of  the  panick,  when  no  resistance  had  been  prepared, 
they  might  have  carried  irrecoverably  away  whatever  they  had 
found.  Jack,  who  was  always  zealous  for  order  and  decency  l,  de- 
clares, that  if  he  be  trusted  -with  power,  he  will  not  leave  a 
rioter  alive.  There  is,  however,  now  no  longer  any  need  of 
heroism  or  bloodshed  ;  no  blue  riband  2  is  any  longer  worn, 
p.  156".  Q"  All  danger  here  is  apparently  over  :  but  a  little  agitation 
still  continues.  We  frighten  one  another  with  seventy  thousand 
Scots3  to  come  hither  with  the  Dukes  of  Gordon  and  Argyll,  and 
eat  us,  and  hang  us,  or  drown  us ;  but  we  are  all  at  quiet."]] 

,,„  "  14th  June,  1780. 

p.  loo. 

"  There  has,  indeed,  been  an  universal  panick,  from  which 
the  king  was  the  first  that  recovered.  Without  the  concurrence 
of  his  ministers,  or  the  assistance  of  the  civil  magistrates,  he  put 
the  soldiers  in  motion,  and  saved  the  town  from  calamities, 
such  as  a  rabble's  government  must  naturally  produce." 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  miserable  sedition,  from 
which  London  was  delivered  by  the  magnanimity  of 
the  sovereign  himself.  Whatever  some  may  maintain, 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  was  no  combination  or  plan, 
either  domestic  or  foreign  ;  but  that  the  mischief 
spread  by  a  gradual  contagion  of  frenzy,  augmented 
by  the  quantities  of  fermented  liquors  of  which  the 
deluded  populace  possessed  themselves  in  the  course 
of  their  depredations. 

I  should  think   myself  very  much  to  blame,  did  I 


1  [At  this  ironical  allusion  to  Ml. Wilkes's  own  proceedings  in  former  times, 
he  would  have  been  the  first  to  smile.  To  a  gentleman  who,  at  a  still  later  period, 
w;is  alluding  to  the  turbulent  days  of  WUku  and  liberty,  and  appealed  for  con- 
tinuation of  some  opinion  to  .Mr.  Wilkes,  the  latter,  with  a  serious  pleasantry, 
replied,  "  My  dear  sir,  I  never  was  a  Wilkite" — Kr>.] 

Lord  George  Gordon  and  his  followers,  during  these  outrages,  wore  blue 

ribands  in   their  bats Mai.ovi:. 

3  [Mr.  Boswell  had  omitted  this  passage — lh>.] 
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here  neglect  to  do  justice  to  my  esteemed  friend  '  Mr. 
Akerman,  the  keeper  of  Newgate,  who  long  discharged 
a  very  important  trust  with  an  uniform  intrepid  firm- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  a  tenderness  and  a  liberal 
charity  which  entitle  him  to  be  recorded  with  distin- 
guished honour. 

Upon  this  occasion,  from  the  timidity  and  negli- 
gence of  magistracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  almost 
incredible  exertions  of  the  mob  on  the  other,  the  first 
prison  of  this  great  country  was  laid  open,  and  the 
prisoners  set  free ;  but  that  Mr.  Akerman,  whose 
house  was  burnt,  would  have  prevented  all  this,  had 
proper  aid  been  sent  him  in  due  time,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

Many  years  ago,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  brick  part 
which  was  built  as  an  addition  to  the  old  gaol  of  New- 
gate. The  prisoners  were  in  consternation  and  tumult, 
calling  out,  "We  shall  be  burnt,  we  shall  be  burnt! 
Down  with  the  gate! — down  with  the  gate  !"  Mr. 
Akerman  hastened  to  them,  showed  himself  at  the 
gate,  and  having,  after  some  confused  vociferation  of 
"  Hear  him!  hear  him  !"  obtained  a  silent  attention. 
he  then  calmly  told  them,  that  the  gate  must  not  go 
down  ;  that  they  were  under  his  care,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  escape;  but  that  he  could 
assure  them  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  burnt, 
for  that  the  lire  was  not  in  the  prison,  properly  so 
called,  which  was  strongly  built  with  stone:  and 
thai  if  they  would  engage  to  be  quiet,  he  himself 
would  come  in  to  them,  and  conduct  them  to  the 
further  end  of  the  building,  and  would  not  go  out  till 
they  gave  him  leave.      To  this  proposal  they  agreed  ; 

1  [Why  Air.  Boswell  should  call  the  keeper  of  Ni  wgate  his  "  i  tt .  med  friendf 

has  puzzled  many  readers;  Inn  beaid  1  hi-  natural  desire  lo  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  every  bod]  who  was  eminent  or  remarkable,  or  even  notorious,  his  strange 
propensity  for  witnessing  executions  probably  brought  him  into  more  imme« 
diate  intercourse  with  the  keeper  of  Newgate — Ed.] 
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upon  which  Mr.  Akerman,  having  first  made  them 
fall  back  from  the  gate,  went  in,  and  with  a  deter- 
mined resolution  ordered  the  outer  turnkey  upon  no 
account  to  open  the  gate,  even  though  the  prisoners 
(though  he  trusted  they  would  not)  should  break 
their  word,  and  by  force  bring  himself  to  order  it. 
"  Never  mind  me,"  said  he,  "  should  that  happen." 
The  prisoners  peaceably  followed  him,  while  he  con- 
ducted them  through  passages  of  which  he  had  the 
keys  to  the  extremity  of  the  gaol,  which  was  most 
distant  from  the  fire.  Having  by  this  very  judicious 
conduct  fully  satisfied  them  that  there  was  no  imme- 
diate risk,  if  any  at  all,  he  then  addressed  them  thus: 
"Gentlemen,  you  are  now  convinced  that  I  told  you 
true.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  engines  will  soon 
extinguish  this  fire :  if  they  should  not,  a  sufficient 
guard  will  come,  and  you  shall  be  all  taken  out  and 
lodged  in  the  compters.  I  assure  you,  upon  my  word 
and  honour,  that  I  have  not  a  farthing  insured.  I 
have  left  my  house  that  I  might  take  care  of  you. 
I  will  keep  my  promise,  and  stay  with  you  if  you  in- 
sist upon  it:  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  out  and 
look  after  my  family  and  property,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  vou."  Struck  with  his  behaviour,  thev  called  out, 
"  Master  Akerman,  you  have  done  bravely;  it  was 

rv  kind  in  you:  by  all  means  go  and  take  care  of 
your  own  concerns."  lie  did  so  accordingly,  while 
they  remained,  and  were  all  preserved. 

Johnson  has  been  heard  to  relate  the  substance  of 
this  story  with  high  praise,  in  which  he  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Burke.  My  illustrious  friend,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Akerman's kindness  to  his  prisoners, pronounced  this 
eulogy  upon  his  character: — "  He  who  has  long  had 
constantly  in  his  view  the  worst  of  mankind,  and  is 
yet  eminent  for  the  humanity  of  his  disposition,  must 
have  had  it  originally  in  a  great  degree,  and  continued 
to  cultivate  it  very  careful lv." 
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"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE.  Letters, 

vol.  ii. 
p.  161. 


"London,  l.'itli  June,  1780. 
"  I  was  last  week  at  Rcnmfs  '  conversalione,  and  Rcnny  got 
her  room  pretty  well  filled  ;  and  there  were  Mrs.  Ord,  and 
Mrs.  Horneck,  and  Mrs.  Banbury  -,  and  other  illustrious  names, 
and  much  would  poor  Renny  have  given  to  have  had  Mrs. 
Tlirale  too,  and  Queeny,  and  Burney  3  ;  but  human  happiness  is 
never  perfect ;  there  is  always  unc  vuidc  affreuse,  as  Maintenon 
complained,  there  is  some  craving  void  left  aking  in  the  breast. 
Renny  is  going  to  Ramsgate  ;  and  thus  the  world  drops  away, 
and  I  am  left  in  the  sultry  town,  to  see  the  sun  in  the  Crab,  and 
perhaps  in  the  Lion,  while  you  are  paddling  with  the  Nereids4." 


"  London,  4th  July,  1780.  p.  Ifi5. 
"  I  have  not  seen  or  done  much  since  I  had  the  misfortune 
of  seeing  you  go  away.  I  was  one  night  at  Burney's.  There 
were  Pepvs,  and  .Airs.  Ord,  and  Paradise  b,  and  Hoole,  and  Dr. 
Dunbar  of  Aberdeen,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more;  and 
Pepys  and  I  had  all  the  talk."] 

['DR.  JOHNSON   TO  Miss  REYNOLDS. 

"Bolt-court,  KJth  June,  1780. 

"  Dkak  MADAM, — I  answer  your  Utter  as  soon  as  I  can,  for 
I  have  just  received  it.  I  am  very  willing  to  wait  on  you  at 
all  times,  and  will  sit  for  the  picture,  and,  if  it  be  necessary, 
will  sit  again,  for  whenever  I  sit  I  shall  be  always  with  you. 

"  Do  not,  my  love,  burn  your  papers.  I  have  mended  little 
but  some  bad  rhymes".  I  thought  them  very  pretty  and  was 
much  moved  in  reading  them.  The  red  ink  is  only  Lake  .and 
gum,  and  with  a  moist  sponge  will  be  washed  off. 

"  I  have  been  out  of  order,  but  by  bleeding  and  other  means, 
am  now  better.     Let  me  know  on  which  daj  1  shall  come  to 

you.      I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

■•  Sam.  Johnson. 

"  To-day   I  am  engaged,  and  only  to-da\ ."] 

[Mi-.*  Reynolds. — Ed.  | 
See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  123. — Ed.  | 
■i  |  .Miss  Fanny  Barney,  the  author  of  Evelina,  now  Madame  D'Arblay, — Ed.  | 
i  |  .Mrs.  Thrale  «  ton  —  Ed.  | 

.sjstv  ante,  vol.  i   p.  34 — Ed.] 

*  [Of  a  poem  now  by  the  favour  of  Mr  Palmer  before  th  Editor.  Johnson 
read  it  attentively,  ana  made  numerous  corrections,  but  after  all  it  i^  not  worth 
much — Ed.  | 
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Letter  "DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  TIIRALE. 

vol.  ii.  "  London,  10th  July,  1/iiO, 

p.  lw>.  u  Last  week  I  saw  flesh  but  twice,  and  I  think  fish  once  :  the 
rest  was  pease. 

"  You  are  afraid,  you  say,  lest  I  extenuate  myself  too  fast, 
and  are  an  enemy  to  violence  :  but  did  you  never  hear  nor  read, 
dear  madam,  that  every  man  has  his  genius;  and  that  the  great 
rule  by  which  all  excellence  is  attained,  and  all  success  procured, 
is  to  follow  genius  ;  and  have  you  not  observed  in  all  our  con- 
versation that  my  genius  is  always  in  extremes — that  I  am  very 
noisy  or  very  silent,  very  gloomy  or  very  merry,  very  sour 
or  very  kind?  And  would  you  have  me  cross  my  genius,  when 
it  leads  me  sometimes  to  voracity,  and  sometimes  to  abstinence  ? 
You  know  that  the  oracle  said,  Follow  your  genius.  When  we 
get  together  again  (but  when,  alas!  will  that  be?)  you  can 
manage  me,  and  spare  me  the  solicitude  of  managing  myself. 

p.  168.  «  I  stay  at  home  to  work,  and  yet  do  not  work  diligently  ; 
nor  can  tell  when  I  shall  have  done,  nor  perhaps  does  any  body 
but  myself  wish  me  to  have  done  ;  for  what  can  they  hope  I 
shall  do  better  ?  Yet  I  wish  the  work  was  over,  and  I  was  at 
liberty.  Would  I  go  to  Mrs.  Aston  and  Mrs.  Porter,  and  see 
the  old  places,  and  sigh  to  find  that  my  old  friends  are  gone  ? 
Would  I  recal  plans  of  life  which  I  never  brought  into  practice, 
and  hopes  of  excellence  which  I  once  presumed,  and  never  have 
attained?  Would  I  compare  what  I  now  am,  with  what  I  once 
expected  to  have  been  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  wish  for  suggestions 
of  shame,  and  opportunities  of  sorrow  ?" 

p    ]«?ot  '••London,  2/th  July,  1780. 

"I  dined  yesterday  at  Sir  Joshua's  with  Mrs.  Cholmondeley, 
and  she  told  me  I  was  the  best  critick  in  the  world,  and  I  told 
her  that  nobody  in  the  world  could  judge  like  her  of  the  merit 
of  a  critick. 

"  On  Sunday  I  was   with  Dr.  Lawrence  and   his  two  sister>- 

in-law,  to  dine  with  Mr.  (i ,  at  Putney.     The  doctor  cannot 

hear  in  a  coach  better  than  in  a  room,  and  it  was  but  a  dull 
day-' 

1'-  '^:<-  "London,  1st  August,  17-'!<». 

"I  sent  to  Lord  Westcote  '  about  his  brother's  life  ,  but  he 
Bays  lie  knows  DOt  whom  to  employ,   and  is  sure  I  shall  do  him 

1  [Brother  to  the  first  Lord  Lyttleton,  by  which  title  he  «;,v  afterwtirdi  him 
«.  It  (rf-atcd  an  Kn^lMi  peer.   See  ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  156.  ». —  Ed.] 
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no  injury.  There  is  an  ingenious  scheme  to  save  a  day's  work,  or 
part  of  a  day,  utterly  defeated.  Then  what  avails  it  to  be  wise? 
The  plain  and  the  artful  man  must  both  do  their  own  work. 
But  I  think  I  have  got  a  life  of  Dr.  Young1."] 

In  the  cour.se  of  this  month  my  brother  David  * 
waited  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  with  the  following  letter  of 
introduction,  which  I  had  taken  care  should  be  lying 
ready  on  his  arrival  in  London. 

"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  29th  April,  1/flO. 
"My  dkau  sir, — This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  my  bro- 
ther David  on  his  return  from  Spain.  You  will  be  glad  to  see 
the  man  who  vowed  to  '  stand  by  the  old  castle  of  Auchinleck 
with  heart,  purse,  and  sword  ;'  that  romantick  family  solemnity 
devised  by  me,  of  which  you  and  I  talked  with  complacency 
upon  the  spot.  I  trust  that  twelve  years  of  absence  have  not 
lessened  his  feudal  attachment,  and  that  you  will  find  him 
worthy  of  being  introduced  to  your  acquaintance.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  with  affectionate  veneration,  my  dear  sir,  your 
most  faithful  humble  servant,  "  James  Boswell." 

Johnson  received  him  very  politely,  and  has  thus 
mentioned  him  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale  s : 

'•  21st  June,  1780.       lit.  b  r -. 
"  I  have  had  with  me  a  brother  of  Boswell's,  a  Spanish  mer-  u>1-  »• 
chant,    whom   the  war   has    driven    from    his    resilience   at   Va- 
leueia.    lie  is  gone  to  see  his  friends,  and  will  find  Scotland  but 
a  BOrry  place  after  twelve  years'  residence  in  a  happier  climate. 

lb-  i^  a  very  agreeable  man,  and  speaks  no  Scotch." 

[Dr.  Johnson  had,  for  the   last   year,  felt  some  al-  Ed. 
leviation   of  a  troublesome  disease  which    had  long 

1  [From  ]\lr.  (afterwards  sir)  Herbert  Croft.     IK'  <li«l  in  1805.— En.] 
•  Now  settled  in  London.—  Bosvt  El  i .   |  \>  Inspector  <>t'  Seamen's  WilU  in 
the  N.ivv  Pay  Office,  from  which  situation  he  retired  in  1823,  and  died  in  1826] 

jii.u.  7ii Ed.  I 

9  Mrs.  Piossi  has  omitted  the  name)  she  best  knonswhy Boswxi  i.     [Mm. 

Piozzi  (acting  with  more  delicacy,  both  in  him  and  others,  than  .Mr.  Boswell 
himself  showed),  has  almost  every  where  omitted  names:  the  reared,  perhaps, 
thai  Mr.  Boswcil  mi^lit  not  like  to  -i  his  nan  e  coupled  with  the  designation 
of  Scotland  as  a  "  sorry  placed-   Ed.] 

VOL.    IV.  \ 
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Ed. 


affected  him ;  this  relief  he  thus  gratefully  and  de- 
voutly acknowledged  : 


Pr.  and        Sunday,  June  18. — In  the  morning  of  tins  clay  last  year,  I 
d  C180     Perceive(l  tne  remission  of  those  convulsions  in  my  breast  which 
had   distressed  me  for   more  than  twenty  years.     I   returned 
thanks  at  church  for  the  mercy  granted  me,  which  has  now  con- 
tinued a  year.] 

Le,terS)  ["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

x^}[:  "  14th  August,  1780. 

"  I  hope  you  have  no  design  of  stealing  away  to  Italy  before 
the  election,  nor  of  leaving  me  behind  you;  though  I  am  not 
only  seventy  but  seventy-one.  Could  not  you  let  me  lose  a  year 
in  round  numbers  ?  Sweetly,  sweetly,  sings  Dr.  Swift. 

'Some  dire  misfortune  to  portend, 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend.' 

But  what  if  I  am  seventy-two?  I  remember  Sulpitius  says  of 
Saint  Martin — (now  that's  above  your  reading) — Est  animus 
victor  annorum,  et  senectuti  cedere  nescius.  Match  me  that  among 
your  own  folks.  If  you  try  to  plague  me,  I  shall  tell  you  that, 
according  to  Galen,  life  begins  to  decline  from  i/iirty-Jive1."'} 

"  TO  DR.  BEATTIE,  AT  ABERDEEN. 

"Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  21st  August,  1780. 

"  Sir, — More  years8  than  I  have  any  delight  to  reckon  have 
past  since  you  and  I  saw  one  another  :  of  this,  however,  there  is 
no  reason  for  making  any  reprehensory  complaint: — Sir  fata 
ferunt.  I3ut  methinks  there  might  pass  some  small  interchange 
of  regard  between  us.  If  you  say  that  I  ought  to  have  written, 
I  now  write :  and  I  write  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  much  kind- 
ness for  you  and  Mrs.  Ueattie  ;  and  that  I  wish  your  health 
better,  and  your  life  long.  Try  change  of  air,  and  come  a  few 
degree-  southwards.  A  softer  climate  may  do  you  both  good. 
Winter  is  coming  in  ;  and  London  will  be  warmer,  and  gayer, 
and  busier,  and  more  fertile  of  amusement  than  Aberdeen. 

'•  .My  health  is  better,  but  that  will  be  little  in  the  balance 
when  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Montagu  has  been  very  ill,  and  is,  I 

1  [It  may  be  summed  that  Mrs.  Thralc,  at  her  last  birth-day,  was  thirty-Jive: 
see  (i>i/r.  vol.  iii.  p.  469.—  En.] 

7  I  had  been  five  vtars  absent  from  London — Beattif.. 
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doubt,  now  l>ut  weakly.  Mr.  Tlirale  has  been  very  danger- 
ously disordered;  but  is  much  better,  and  I  hope  will  totally 
recover.  lie  has  withdrawn  himself  from  business  the  whole 
summer.  Sir  Joshua  and  Ins  sister  are  well  ;  and  Mr.  Davies 
has  got  great  success  as  an  authour  ',  generated  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  bookseller -.  More  news  I  have  not  to  tell  you,  and 
therefore  you  must  be  contented  with  hearing,  what  I  know 
not  whether  you  much  wish  to  hear3,  that  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

<•  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  London,  2)st  August,  1780. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  find  you  have  taken  one  of  your  fits  of  taci- 
turnity, and  have  resolved  not  to  write  till  you  are  written  to: 
it  is  but  a  peevish  humour,  but  you  shall  have  your  way. 

"  I  have  sat  at  home  in  Bolt-court  all  the  summer,  thinking 
to  write  the  Lives,  and  a  great  part  of  the  time  only  thinking. 
Several  of  them,  however,  are  done,  and  I  still  think  to  do  the 
rest. 

"  Mr.  Tlirale  and  his  family  have,  since  his  illness,  passed 
their  time  first  at  Bath,  and  then  at  Brighthelmstone  ;  but  I  have 
been  at  neither  place.  I  would  have  gone  to  Lichfield  if  I  could 
have  had  time,  and  I  might  have  had  time  if  I  had  been  active  ; 
but  I  have  missed  much,  and  done  little. 

"In  the  late  disturbances^  Mr.  Tin-ale's  house  and  stock  were 
in  great  danger.  The  mob  was  pacified  at  their  first  invasion 
with  about  fifty  pounds  in  drink  and  meat  j  and  at  their  second. 
were  driven  away  by  the  soldiers.  Mr.  Strahan  got  a  garrison 
into  his  house,  and  maintained  them  a  fortnight  :  he  was  bo 
frighted,  that  he  removed  part  of  his  goods.  Mrs.  Williams 
took  shelter  in  the  country. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a  ramble  this  autumn.  Ii 
is  now  about  the  time  when  we  were  travelling.     1  have,  liow- 

i  Mewing  lii^  entertaining  "  Memoirs  of  David  Garriok,  Esq.*' of  which 
Johnson  (aa  Davi  I  me)  wrote  the  tirsi  sentence;  thus  a  it 

were,  the  key-nol  i  la  the  performance.  It  is,  indeed,  very  characterisiica]  of  its 
BUthour,  beginning  with  i  maxim, and  p ..  o  illustrate.  "All  excellence 

Ikis  .i  rigbl  to  be  recorded.  I  shall,  therefore,  think  ii  superfluoua  to  apologiae 
for  writing  the  life  of  a  man,  who,  by  an  uncommon  asaemblage  <>i  privab 
virtue*,  adorned  the  highest  eminence  in  a  publick  profession." — Bosk  i  i  i 

■J  |\\'hat  the  expression  "generated  by  the  ooiruption  of  a  books  Her"  . 
seems  not  quite  clear;  perhaps  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  generation  of  a  class  of 
Insects,  a*  it'  Davies,  from  lii--  adversity  .is  a  bookseller,  bad  burst  i;no  new  and 
gaudier  life  aa  an  author — Kn.| 

3  I  wish  he  had  omitted  the  suspicion  express  A  here,  though  I  believe  he 
meant  nothing  l>ut  jocularity  ;  for,  though  he  and  I  differed  sometimes  in  opinion, 
he  well  knew  how  much  1  loved  and  revered  him,  -Bj  \  i  i  1 1  • 
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ever,  better  health  than  I  had  then,  and  hope  you  and  I  may 
yet  show  ourselves  on  some  part  of*  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa  '■ 
In  the  meantime  let  us  play  no  triek,  but  keep  each  other's 
kindness  by  all  means  in  our  power. 

"  The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar  of  Aberdeen,  who  has 
written  and  published  a  very  ingenious  book'-1,  and  who  I  think 
has  a  kindness  for  me,  and  will,  when  he  knows  you,  have  a 
kindness  for  you. 

"  I  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown  tall  ;  and  your  son 
has  become  a  learned  young  man.  I  love  them  all,  and  I  love 
your  naughty  lady,  whom  I  never  shall  persuade  to  love  me. 
When  the  Lives  are  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  complete  her 
collection,  but  must  send  them  in  paper,  as,  for  want  of  a  pat- 
tern, I  cannot  bind  them  to  fit  the  rest.  I  am,  sir,  yours  most 
affectionately,  "  Sam.  Johnson.1' 

L*t<;?5>  ["  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

vol.  11. 

p.  190.  "London,  25th  August,  1780. 

"  I  have  not  dined  out  for  some  time  but  with  Renny  or  Sir 
Joshua ;  and  next  week  Sir  Joshua  goes  to  Devonshire,  and 
Renin/  to  Richmond,  and  I  am  left  by  myself.  I  wish  I  could 
say  nunquam  minus3,  &c,  but  1  am  not  diligent. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  see  Lichfield  this  year,  yet  it 
would  please  me  to  show  my  friends  how  much  better  I  am 
grown  :  but  I  am  not  grown,  I  am  afraid,  less  idle ;  and  of 
idleness  I  am  now  paying  the  fine  by  having  no  leisure."] 

This  year  he  wrote  to  a  young  clergyman  l  in  the 
country  the  following  very  excellent  letter,  which 
contains  valuable  advice  to  divines  in  general : 

M  Bolt-court,  30th  August,  L780. 
"  Dear  sir, — Not  many  days  ago  Dr.  Lawrence  showed  me 

1  It  will  no  doubt  be  remarked  how  he  avoids  the  rebellion*  land  of  America. 
This  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  anecdote,  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  my  worthy, 
social  friend,  OovernOUI  Richard  I'ciin.  "  At  one  of  Miss  B.  Hervcy's  assem- 
blies, Dr.  Johnson  was  following  her  up  and  down  the  room  ;  upon  which  Lord 
AbmgtOD  Observed  to  her,  '  Voui  great  friend  is  very  fond  of  you  ;  you  can  go 
nowhere  without  him.'  '  Ay,'  said  Bhe,  w  he  would  follow  me  to  any  part  of 
the  world.'      '  TI    n.'  said    the  earl.  '  ask  him  to  go  with  you  to  Ann  ricfc' '" — 

Boswele.  [This  lad;  was  .Miss  Elizabeth  Hervey,  daughter  of  William, 
brother  of  Johnson's  two  friends,  Thomas  and  Henry  Hervey.  She  was  born  in 
\~i'.VK  and  died  at  B  very  advanced  age,  unmarried — Ed.] 

3  "  Essays  on  the  History  of  .Mankind." — BOBWELE. 

i  [••  Never  less  alone  thin  when  alone." — Ed.] 

*  [Probably  his  friend,  the  Reverend  George  Strahan,  who  published  his 
Prayers  and  Meditations — I'd.  I 
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a  letter,  ill  which  you  make  mention  of  me :  I  hope,  therefore, 
you  will  not  be  displeased  that  I  endeavour  to  preserve  your 
goodwill  by  some  observations  which  your  letter  suggested  to 
me. 

"  You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  improprieties  in  the 
daily  service  by  reading  to  an  audience  that  requires  no  exact- 
ness. Your  fear,  I  hope,  secures  you  from  danger.  They 
who  contract  absurd  habits  are  such  as  have  no  fear.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  the  same  thing  very  often  without  some  pecu- 
liarity of  manner:  but  that  manner  may  be  good  or  bad,  and  a 
little  care  will  at  least  preserve  it  from  being  bad :  to  make  it 
good,  there  must,  I  think,  be  something  of  natural  or  casual 
felicity,  which  cannot  be  taught. 

"  Your  present  method  of  making  your  sermons  seems  very 
judicious.  Few  frequent  preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have 
sermons  more  their  own  than  yours  will  be.  Take  care  to 
register,  somewhere  or  other,  the  authours  from  whom  your 
several  discourses  are  borrowed  ;  and  do  not  imagine  that  you 
shall  always  remember,  even  what,  perhaps,  you  now  think  it 
impossible  to  forget. 

"  My  advice,  however,  is,  that  you  attempt,  from  time  to 
time,  an  original  sermon  ;  and,  in  the  labour  of  composition,  do 
not  burden  your  mind  with  too  much  at  once;  do  not  exact 
from  yourself  at  one  effort  of  excogitation,  propriety  of  thought 
and  elegance  of  expression.  Invent  first,  and  then  embellish. 
The  production  of  something,  where  nothing  was  before,  is  an 
act  of  greater  energy  than  the  expansion  or  decoration  of  Un- 
tiling produced.  Set  down  diligently  your  thoughts  as  they 
rise  in  the  first  words  that  occur  ;  and  when  you  have  matter 
you  will  easily  give  it  form  ;  nor,  perhaps,  will  this  method  be 
always  necessary;  for,  by  habit,  your  thoughts  and  diction  will 
How  together. 

"  The  composition  of  sermons  is  not  very  difficult  :  the  di- 
visions not  only  help  tin-  memory  of  the  hearer,  hut  direct  the 
judgment  of  the  writer:  they  supply  sources  of  invention,  and 
keep  every  part  in  its  proper  place. 

"  What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is  your  account  of  the 
manners  of  your  parish;  from  which  I  gather,  that  it  has  been 

long  neglected  by  the  parson.      The  Dean  of  Carlisle1  who  was 

then  a  little  rector  in  Northamptonshire,  told  me,  that  it  might 
be  discerned  whether  or  no  there  was  a  clergyman  resident  in  a 

parish,  by  the  civil   or   savage  manner  of  the   people       Such   a 
'  l>r   Percy.  —  Bosk  i  i  i  . 
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congregation  as  yours  stands  in  need  of  much  reformation  :  and 
I  would  not  have  you  think  it  impossible  to  reform  them.  A 
very  savage  parish  was  civilized  by  a  decayed  gentlewoman, 
who  came  among  them  to  teach  a  petty  school.  My  learned 
friend,  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
had  the  care  of  a  neighbouring  parish  for  fifteen  pounds  a  year, 
which  he  was  never  paid  ;  but  he  counted  it  a  convenience,  that 
it  compelled  him  to  make  a  sermon  weekly.  One  woman  he 
could  not  bring  to  the  communion  ;  and  when  he  reproved  or 
exhorted  her,  she  only  answered,  that  she  was  no  scholar.  He 
was  advised  to  set  some  good  woman  or  man  of  the  parish,  a 
little  wiser  than  herself,  to  talk  to  her  in  a  language  level  to 
her  mind.  Such  honest,  I  may  call  them  holy,  artifices  must 
be  practised  by  every  clergyman ;  for  all  means  must  be  tried 
by  Which  souls  may  be  saved.  Talk  to  your  people,  however, 
as  much  as  you  can  ;  and  you  will  find,  that  the  more  frequently 
you  converse  with  them  upon  religious  subjects,  the  more  will- 
ingly they  will  attend,  and  the  more  submissively  they  will 
learn.  A  clergyman's  diligence  always  makes  him  venerable. 
I  think  I  have  now  only  to  .say,  that,  in  the  momentous  work 
you  have  undertaken,  I  pray  God  to  bless  you.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

My  next  letters  to  him  were  dated  24th  August, 
6th  September,  and  1st  October,  and  from  them  I 
extract  the  following  passages  : 

"My  brother  David  and  I  find  the  long  indulged  fancy  of 
our  comfortable  meeting  again  at  Auchinleck  so  well  realised, 
that  it  in  some  degree  confirms  the  pleasing  hope  of  O !  prc- 
clarum  diem  !   in  a  future  state. 

"  I  beg  that  yon,  may  never  again  harbour  a  suspicion  of  my 
infhilgjng  a  peevish  humour,  or  playing  tricks;  you  will  re- 
collect that  when  I  confessed  to  you  that  I  had  once  been  in- 
tentionally .silent  to  try  your  regard,  I  gave  you  my  word  and 
honour  that  I  would  not  do  so  again. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  good  state  of  health  ;  I  pray  God 
to  continue  it  long.  I  have  often  said  that  I  would  willingly 
have  ten  years  added  to  my  life,  to  have  ten  taken  from  yours  ; 
n,  that  I  would  be  ten  years  older  to  have  you  ten  years 
younger.  But  let  me  be  thankful  for  the  years  during  which 
I  have  enjoyed  your  friendship,  and  please  myself  with  the 
hopes  of  enjoying  it  many  years  to  come   in  this  state  of  being, 
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trusting  always,  that  in  another  state,  we  shall  meet  never  to 
be  separated.  Of  tin's  we  can  form  no  notion  ;  but  the  thought, 
though  indistinct,  is  delightful,  when  the  mind  is  calm  and 
clear. 

"  The  riots  in  London  were  certainly  horrible ;  but  you  give 
me  no  account  of  your  own  situation  during  the  barbarous 
anarchy.  A  description  of  it  by  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  a  great 
painting  '  ;  you  might  write  another  '  London,  a  poem.' 

"  I  am  charmed  with  your  condescending  affectionate  ex- 
pression, '  let  us  keep  each  other's  kindness  by  all  the  means  in 
*>ur  power:'  my  revered  friend!  how  elevating  is  it  to  my 
mind,  that  I  am  found  worthy  to  be  a  companion  to  Dr.  Sa- 
muel Johnson  !  All  that  you  have  said  in  grateful  praise  of 
Mr.  Walmsley,  I  have  long  thought  of  you;  but  we  are  both 
Tories,  which  has  a  very  general  influence  upon  our  sentiments. 
I  hope  that  you  will  agree  to  meet  me  at  York,  about  the  end 
of  this  month;  or  if  you  will  come  to  Carlisle,  that  would  be 
better  still,  in  case  the  dean  be  there.  Please  to  consider,  that 
to  keep  each  other's  kindness,  we  should  every  year  have  that 
free  and  intimate  communication  of  mind  which  can  be  had 
only  when  we  are  together.  We  should  have  both  our  solemn 
and  our  pleasant  talk. 

"  I  write  now  for  the  third  time,  to  tell  you  that  my  desire 
for  our  meeting  this  autumn  is  much  increased.  I  wrote  to 
'Squire  Godfrey  Bosville,  my  Yorkshire  chief,  that  I  should, 
perhaps,  pay  him  a  visit,  as  I  was  to  hold  a  conference  with 
Dr.  Johnson  at  York.  I  give  you  my  word  and  honour  that 
I  -aid  not  a  word  of  his  inviting  you;  but  he  wrote  to  me  as 
follows : 

"  *  I  need  not  tell  you  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  here  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  as  you  propose;  and  I  shall  likewise 
be  in  hope-,  that  you  will  persuade  Dr.  Johnson  to  finish  the 
conference  here.  It  will  add  to  the  favour  of  your  own  com- 
pany, if  you  prevail  upon  such  an  associate,  to  assist  v.uir  ob- 
servations.     I    have  often    been    entertained    with    his   writings, 

and  1  once  belonged  to  a  club  of  which  he  \vas  a  member,  and 
I  never  spent  an  evening  there,  but  I  heard  something  from 

him  well  worth  remembering.' 

"  We  hare  thus,  my  dear  sir,  good  comfortable  quarters  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  York,  where  you  may  be  assured  we 
shall  be  heartily  Welcome,  I  pray  yOU  then  resolve  to  set  out  ; 
and  let  not  the  year  1  7<>0  be  a  blank  in  our  social  calendar,  and 

■  I  hud  no'  seen  !u>  lett    -  to  Mrs.  Thrale Boa  1 1  i  i 
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in  that  record  of  wisdom  and  wit,  which  I  keep  with  so  much 
diligence,  to  your  honour,  and  the  instruction  and  delight  of 
others." 

Mr.  Thrale  had  now  another  contest  for  the  re- 
presentation in  parliament  of  the  borough  of  South- 
wark,  and  Johnson  kindly  lent  him  his  assistance, 
by  writing  advertisements  and  letters  for  him.  1 
shall  insert  one  as  a  specimen  *  : 

"  TO  THE  WORTHY  ELECTORS  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF 
SOUTHWARK. 

"  Southwark,  5th  Sept.  1780. 

"  Gentlemen, — A  new  parliament  being  now  called,  I 
again  solicit  the  honour  of  being  elected  for  one  of  your  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  solicit  it  with  the  greater  confidence,  as  I  am 
not  conscious  of  having  neglected  my  duty,  or  of  having  acted 
otherwise  than  as  becomes  the  independent  representative  of 
independent  constituents ;  superiour  to  fear,  hope,  and  expect- 
ation, who  has  no  private  purposes  to  promote,  and  whose  pros- 
perity is  involved  in  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  As  my 
recovery  from  a  very  severe  distemper  is  not  yet  perfect,  I  have 
declined  to  attend  the  hall,  and  hope  an  omission  so  necessary 
will  not  be  harshly  censured. 

"  I  can  only  send  my  respectful  wishes,  that  all  your  deli- 
berations may  tend  to  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
peace  of  the  borough.  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  faithful 
and  obedient  servant,  "  Henry  Thrale." 

Piozzi,  [Mrs.  Piozzi  exhibits  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  new  and 
unexpected  character,  as  taking  a  personal  part  in 
one  of  Mr.  Thrale's  contests  for  the  borough.  "  Dr. 
Johnson,"  she  says,  "  knew  how  to  be  merry  with 
mean  people,  as  well  as  to  be  sad  with  them  ;  he 
loved  the  lower  ranks  of  humanity  with  a  real  af- 
fection :  and  though  his  talents  and  learning  kept 
him  always  in  the  sphere  of  upper  life,  yet  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  lime  when  he  and  they  shared  pain 
and  pleasure  in  common.  A  Borough  election  once 
showed  me  his  toleration  ofboisterous  mirth,  nnd  his 
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content  in  the  company  of  people  whom  one  would 
have  thought  at  first  sight  little  calculated  for  his 
society.  A  rough  fellow  one  day  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, a  hatter  hy  trade,  seeing  Dr.  Johnson's  beaver 
in  a  state  of  decay,  seized  it  suddenly  with  one  hand, 
and  clapping  him  on  the  back  with  the  other :  '  Ah, 
master  Johnson,'  says  he,  '  this  is  no  time  to  be 
thinking  about  hats,*  *  No,  no,  sir,'  replies  our 
doctor  in  a  cheerful  tone,  '  hats  are  of  no  use  now,  as 
you  say,  except  to  throw  up  in  the  air  and  huzza 
with  ;'  accompanying  his  words  with  the  true  election 
halloo."] 

M  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LADY  SOUTHWELL', 
DUBLIN. 

"  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  London,  Uth  Sept.  1780. 

"  Madam, — Among  the  numerous  addresses  of  condolence 
which  your  great  loss  must  have  occasioned,  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive this  from  one  whose  name  perhaps  you  have  never  heard, 
and  to  whom  your  ladyship  is  known  only  by  the  reputation  of 
your  virtue,  and  to  whom  your  lord  was  known  only  by  his 
kindness  and  beneficence. 

"  Your  ladyship  is  now  again  summoned  to  exert  that  piety 
of  which  you  once  gave,  in  a  state  of  pain  and  danger,  so  illus- 
trious an  example;  and  your  lord's  beneficence  may  be  still 
continued  by  those,  who  with  his  fortune  inherit  his  virtues. 

"  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  the  liberty  which  I  shall  take  of  in- 
forming your  ladyship,  that  Mr.  Mauritius  Lowe,  a  son  of  your 

1  Margaret,  tbe  second  daughter,  and  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Arthur  <  Veil 
Hamilton,  Esq.     She  was  married  in  17  1 1  to  Thomas  George,  the  third  Baron, 

and  lirst  Viseount,  Southwell,  and  lived  with  him  in  the  most  perfect  connubial 

felicity,  till  September  1780,  when  Lord  Southwell  died;  ■  loss  which  she 
never  ceased  to  lament  to  the  hour  of  her  own  dissolution,  in  her  eighty-first 
year.  Augusl  li>.  L803-     The  "illustrious  example  of  piety  and  fortitude"  to 

which  l>r.  Johnson  alludes  was  the  Submitting,  when  past  her  fiftieth  year, 
to  an  extremely  painful  Surgical  operation,  which  she  endured  with  extra- 
ordinary firmness  and  composure,  not  allowing  herself  to  be  tied  to  her  chair, 
nor  uttering  a  single  moan.     This  slight  tribute  of  affection  to  the  memory  of 

these  tWO  most  amiable  and  excellent  persons,  who  WCTC  not  less  distinguished 
by  tin  ir  piety,  heiietieenee,  and  unbounded  charily,  than  by  B  suavity  of  man- 
ners which  endeared  them  to  all  who  knew  them,  it  la  hoped,  will  be  forgiven 
from  one  who  was  honoured  by  their  kindness  and  friendship  from  his  child* 
hood — .'Mai  on  E. 
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late  lord's  father  ',  had,  by  recommendation  to  your  lord,  a 
quarterly  allowance  of  ten  pounds,  the  last  of  which,  due  July 
26,  he  has  not  received  :  he  was  in  hourly  hope  of  his  remit- 
tance, and  flattered  himself  that  on  October  26,  he  should  have 
received  the  whole  half-year's  bounty,  when  he  was  struck  with 
the  dreadful  news  of  his  benefactor's  death. 

"  May  I  presume  to  hope,  that  his  want,  his  relation,  and  his 
merit,  which  excited  his  lordship's  charity,  will  continue  to  have 
the  same  effect  upon  those  whom  he  has  left  behind ;  and  that, 
though  he  has  lost  one  friend,  he  may  not  yet  be  destitute. 
Your  ladyship's  charity  cannot  easily  be  exerted  where  it  is 
wanted  more ;  and  to  a  mind  like  yours,  distress  is  a  sufficient 
recommendation.  I  hope  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  being, 
madam,  your  ladyship's  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Ed.  [Amongst  Mr.  Lowe's  papers  was  found,  in  Dr. 

Johnson's  handwriting,  the  following  draft  of  a  letter 
which,  no  doubt,  Johnson  had  sketched  for  his  poor 
friend,  and  which  was  probably  addressed  to  the  new 
Lord  Southwell  ~ : 

jvis.  "  My  lord, — The  allowance  which  you  are  pleased  to  make 

me,  I  received  on  the by  Mr.  Puget.     Of  the  joy 

which  it  brought  your  lordship  cannot  judge,  because  you  can- 
not imagine  my  distress.  It  was  long  since  I  had  known  a 
morning  without  solicitude  for  noon,  or  lain  down  at  night 
without  foreseeing,  with  terror,  the  distresses  of  the  morning. 

1  Thomas,  the  second  Lord  Southwell,  who  was  born  Jan.  7,  1698-9,  and 
died  in  London,  Nov.  Hi,  17'i'i.  Johnson  was  well  acquainted  with  this 
nobleman,  and  said,  "'he  was  the  highest  bred  man,  without  insolence,  that  he 
was  ever  in  company  with."  His  younger  brother,  Edmund  Southwell,  lived 
in  intimacy  with  Johnson  for  many  yeurs.  See  an  account  of  him  in  "  Haw- 
kins's Life  of  Johnson,"  p.  40.").  He  died  in  London,  Nov.  22,  177--  In 
opposition  to  the  knight's  unfavourable  representation  of  this  gentleman,  to 
whom  1  was  indebted  for  my  iirst  introduction  to  Johnson,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  add,  that  he  appeared  to  me  a  pious  man,  and  was  very  fond  af 
leading  the  conversation  to  religious  subjects. — .Mai.o.ve.  [Sir  J.  Hawkins's 
account  is  not  otherwise  "unfavourable"  than  in  representing  him  to  have  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty  B6  abject  as  to  be  almost  incredible  ;  and  the  editor 
would  have  been  satisfied  that  Hawkins  had  been  under  some  mistake  about 
this  matter,  had  MM  .Mr.  Maine  I  disposed  as  he  was  to  censure  Hawkins,  and 
to  uphold  Southwell)  appeared  in  the  foregoing  note  to  acquiesce  in  that  /mrl 
of  Hawkins's  statement — Ed.  | 

•  [Communicated  to  the  Editor  by  .Mr.  Murkland Ln.  ] 
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My  debts  were  small,  but  many ;  my  creditors  were  poor,  and 
therefore  troublesome.  Of  this  misery  your  lordship's  bounty 
has  given  me  an  intermission.  May  your  lordship  live  long  to 
do  much  ^"od,  and  to  do  for  many  what  you  have  done  for,  my 
lord,  your  lordship's,  &c.  "  M.  Lowe."] 

On  his  birthday,  Johnson  has  this  note: 

"  I  am  now  beginning  the  seventy-second  year  of  my  life, 
with  more  strength  of  body  and  greater  vigour  of  mind  than 
I  think  is  common  at  that  age." 

But  still  he  complains  of  sleepless  nights  and  idle 
days,  and  forgetfulness,  or  neglect  of  resolutions.  He 
thus  pathetically  expresses  himself: 

"  Surely  I  shall  not  spend  my  whole  life  with  my  own  total  Pr.  and 
disi  pprobation."  ~~*  p- 

185. 

Mr.  Macbean,  whom  I  have  mentioned  more  than 
once,  as  one  of  Johnson's  humble  friends,  a  deserving 
but  unfortunate  man,  being  now  oppressed  by  age  and 
poverty*  Johnson  solicited  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thur- 
low  to  have  him  admitted  into  the  Charter-house. 
I  take  the  liberty  to  insert  his  lordship's  answer,  as 
I  am  eager  to  embrace  every  occasion  of  augmenting 
the  respectable  notion  which  should  ever  be  enter- 
tained of  my  illustrious  friend  : 

"TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

'-  London,  --Mil)  October,  I7.':i>. 
"  Sir, — I  have  this  moment  received  your  Letter  dated  the 
l'.Hh,  ;iih1  returned  from  Bath. 

"  In  the  beginning  eftbe  Bummer  I  placed  one  in  the  Char* 
treuXj  without  the  sanction  of  a  recommendation  so  distinct  and 
so  authoritative  aa  yours  of  Macbean;  and  I  an  afraid,  that 
according  to  the  establishment  of  the  house,  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  charity  so  good  amends  will  not  Boon  recur.  Hut 
whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen,  if  you  11  favour  me  with 
notice  of  it.  I  will  try  to  recommend  him  to  the  place,  even 
though  it  should  not  be  my  turn  to  nominate.  I  am,  sir,  with 
great  regard,  your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

••  Tiiriii.ow." 
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Maione.  Mr.  Macbean  was,  however,  on  Lord  Thurlow's 
nomination,  admitted  into  the  Chartreux  in  April, 
1781  ;  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Johnson,  with  that 
benevolence  by  which  he  was  uniformly  actuated, 
wrote  the  following  letter,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
connexion,  may  properly  be  introduced  here  : 

"  TO  TIIE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 

"  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  10th  April,  1781. 
"  Rev.  sik, — The  bearer  is  one  of  my  old  friends,  a  man  ot' 
great  learning,  whom  the  chancellor  has  been  pleased  to  nomi- 
nate to  the  Chartreux.  He  attends  his  grace  the  archbishop, 
to  take  the  oath  required ;  and  being  a  modest  scholar,  will 
escape  embarrassment,  if  you  are  so  kind  as  to  introduce  him, 
by  which  you  will  do  a  kindness  to  a  man  of  great  merit,  and 
add  another  to  those  favours,  which  have  already  been  conferred 
by  you  on,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  17th  Oct.  1780. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  am  sorry  to  write  you  a  letter  that  will  not 
please  you,  and  yet  it  is  at  last  what  I  resolve  to  do.  This  year 
must  pass  without  an  interview  ;  the  summer  has  been  foolishly 
lost,  like  many  other  of  my  summers  and  winters.  I  hardly 
saw  a  green  field,  but  staid  in  town  to  work,  without  working 
much. 

"  Mr.  Thrale's  loss  of  health  has  lost  him  the  election1 ;  he  is 
now  going  to  Brighthelmstone,  and  expects  me  to  go  with  him; 
and  how  long  I  shall  stay,  I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not  much  like 
the  place,  but  yet  I  shall  go  and  stay  while  my  stay  is  desired. 
We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  knowing  what  we 
know  as  well  as  man  can  know  the  mind  of  man,  that  we  love 
one  another,  and  that  we  wish  each  other's  happiness,  and  that 
the  lapse  of  a  year  cannot  lessen  our  mutual  kindness. 

"  I  was  pleased  to  be  told  that  I  accused  Mrs.  Boswell  un- 
justly,  in  supposing  that  she  bears  me  ill-will.  I  love  you  so 
much,  that  I  would  be  glad  to  love  all  that  love  you,  and  that 

1  ["Mrs.  Thrale  felt  this  very  acutely.  When,  after  Mr.  Thrale's  death,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  then  a  candidate  for  Southwark,  canvassed 
M,  .  Thrale  for  her  interest,  •-lie  replied,  u  I  wish  your  Mend  success,  and  think 
he  will  have  ii ; — he  may  probably  come  In  tor  two  parliaments,  hut  if  he  tries 
for  ,i  third,  were  he  an  angel  from  heaven,  the  people  of  Southwark  would  cry, 
'Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas.'" — MUi Hawkins'.   Mem    vol.  i.  \<-  66. —  Ed.] 
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you  love ;  and  I  have  love  very  ready  for  Mrs.  Boswell,  it'  she 
thinks  it  worthy  of  acceptance.  I  hope  all  the  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  are  well. 

"  I  take  a  great  liking  to  your  brother.  He  tells  me  that  his 
lather  received  him  kindly,  but  not  fondly  :  however,  you  seem 
to  have  lived  well  enough  at  Auchinleck,  while  you  staid. 
Make  your  father  as  happy  as  you  can. 

"  You  lately  told  me  of  your  health:  I  can  tell  you  in  return, 
that  my  health  has  been  for  more  than  a  year  past  better  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years  before.  Perhaps  it  may  please  God 
to  give  us  some  time  together  before  we  are  parted.  I  am,  dear 
sir,  yours,  most  affectionately,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VVSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 

"  30th  Dec.  1780. 

"  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  take,  in  solicit- 
ing your  interposition  with  his  grace  the  archbishop  :  my  first 
petition  was  successful,  and  I  therefore  venture  on  a  second. 

"The  matron  of  the  Chartreux  is  about  to  resign  her  place, 
and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Swinfen  ',  who 
was  well  known  to  your  father,  is  desirous  of  succeeding  her. 
She  lias  been  accustomed  by  keeping  a  boarding-school  to  the 
care  of  children,  and  I  think  is  very  likely  to  discharge  her 
duty.  She  is  in  great  distress,  and  therefore  may  properly 
receive  the  benefit  of  a  charitable  foundation.  Ifyouwiahto 
see  her,  s\w  will  be  willing  to  give  an  account  of  herself. 

"If  you  shall  be  pleased,  sir,  to  mention  her  favourably  to 
his  grace,  you  will  do  a  great  act  of  kindness  to,  sir,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 


Being  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  meeting  John- 
son this  year,  so  that  I  could  hear  none  of  his  ad- 
mirable sayings,  I  shall  compensate  for  this  want  by 
inserting  a  collection  of  them,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  ray  worthy  friend  Mr.  Langton,  whose  kind  com- 
munications have  been  separately  interwoven  in  many 
parts  of  this  work.  Very  few  articles  of  this  col- 
lection were  committed  to  writing  by  himself,  he  not 
having  that  habit  ;  which  he  regrets,  and  which  those 

1  See  vol.  i   |>.  69 .Malum:. 
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who  know  the  numerous  opportunities  he  had  of  ga- 
thering the  rich  fruits  of  Johnsonian  wit  and  wisdom, 
must  ever  regret.  I  however  found,  in  conversation 
with  him,  that  a  good  store  of  Joiinsoxiaxa  was 
treasured  in  his  mind ;  and  I  compared  it  to  Her- 
culaneum,  or  some  old  Roman  field,  which,  when 
dug,  fully  rewards  the  labourer  employed.  The  au- 
thenticity of  every  article  is  unquestionable.  For 
the  expression,  I,  who  wrote  them  down  in  his  pre- 
sence, am  partly  answerable. 
Langton  a  Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  very  high  respect 
as  a  writer ;  as  to  the  pastoral  part,  Virgil  is  very 
evidently  superiour.  He  wrote,  when  there  had  been 
a  larger  influx  of  knowledge  into  the  world  than  when 
Theocritus  lived.  Theocritus  does  not  abound  in 
description,  though  living  in  a  beautiful  country : 
the  manners  painted  are  coarse  and  gross.  Virgil 
has  much  more  description,  more  sentiment,  more  of 
nature,  and  more  of  art.  Some  of  the  most  excellent 
parts  of  Theocritus  are,  where  Castor  and  Pollux, 
going  with  the  other  Argonauts,  land  on  the  Bebry- 
cian  coast,  and  there  fall  into  a  dispute  with  Amycus, 
the  king  of  that  country  :  which  is  as  well  conducted 
as  Euripides  could  have  done  it ;  and  the  battle  is 
well  related.  Afterwards  they  carry  off  a  woman, 
whose  two  brothers  come  to  recover  her,  and  expos- 
tulate with  Castor  and  Pollux  on  their  injustice ;  but 
they  pay  no  regard  to  the  brothers,  and  a  battle  en- 
siles, where  Castor  and  his  brother  are  triumphant. 
Theocritus  seems  not  to  have  seen  that  the  brothers 
have  their  advantage  in  their  argument  over  his  Ar- 
gonaut  heroes.  '  The  Sicilian  Gossips'  is  a  piece  of 
merit. 

"  Callimachus  is  a  writer  of  little  excellence.  The 
chief  tiling  to  be  learned  from  him  is  his  account  of 
Kites  and  Mythology;  which,  though  desirable  to  be 
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known  for  the  sake  of  understanding  other  parts  of  Langlon 
ancient  authours,  is  the  least  pleasing  or  valuable 
part  of  their  writings. 

"  Mattaire's  account  of  the  Stephani  is  a  heavy 
book.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  puzzle-headed  man, 
with  a  large  share  of  scholarship,  but  with  little  geo- 
metry or  logick  in  his  head,  without  method,  and 
possessed  of  little  genius.  He  wrote  Latin  verses 
from  time  to  time,  and  published  a  set  in  his  old  age, 
which  he  called  '  Sen ilia ;'  in  which  he  shows  so  little 
learning  or  taste  in  writing,  as  to  make  Carteret  a 
dactyl '.  In  matters  of  genealogy  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  bare  names  as  they  are  ;  but  in  poetry,  and 
in  prose  of  any  elegance  in  the  writing,  they  require 
to  have  inflection  given  to  them.  His  book  of  the 
Dialects  is  a  sad  heap  of  confusion  ;  the  only  way  to 
write  on  them  is  to  tabulate  them  with  notes,  added 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  references. 

"  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  there  is  not  some 
mistake  as  to  the  methods  of  employing  the  poor, 
seemingly  on  a  supposition  that  there  is  a  certain  por- 
tion of  work  left  undone  for  want  of  persons  to  do 
it ;  but  if  that  is  otherwise,  and  all  the  materials  we 
have  are  actually  worked  up,  or  all  the  manufactures 
we  can  use  or  dispose  of  are  already  executed,  then 
what  is  given  to  the  poor,  who  are  to  be  set  at  work, 
must  be  taken  from  some  who  now  have  it  :  as  time 
must  be  taken  for  learning  (according  to  Sir  William 
Petty's  observation),  a  certain  part  of  those  very  ma- 
terials that,  as  it  is,  are  properly  worked  up.  must  be 
spoiled  by  the  unskilfulness  of  novices.  We  ma\ 
apply  to  well-meaning,  but  misjudging  persona  in 
particulars  of  this  nature,  what  (iiannone  said  to  a 
monk,  who  wanted  what  lie  called  to  convert  him i 

1  [The  Editor  doea  not  undentand  ilii>  objection,  nor  the  following  obserro- 
tion ED.] 
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Langton   «  Til  SCI   Sailto,    1)1(1    fit    llOll    SCI  fllo.SOpho."        It    is  .111 

unhappy  circumstance  that  one  might  give  away  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year  to  those  that  importune  in 
the  streets,  and  not  do  any  good. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  betray  a  man 
into  absurditv  than  condescension,  when  he  seems 
to  suppose  his  understanding  too  powerful  for  his 
company. 

"  Having  asked  Mr.  Langton  if  his  father  and 
mother  had  sat  for  their  pictures,  which  he  thought 
it  right  for  each  generation  of  a  family  to  do,  and 
being  told  they  had  opposed  it,  he  said,  '  Sir,  among 
the  anfractuosities  of  the  human  mind,  I  know  not 
if  it  may  not  be  one,  that  there  is  a  superstitious  re- 
luctance to  sit  for  a  picture.' 

"  John  Gilbert  Cooper  related,  that  soon  after  the 
publication  of  his  Dictionary,  Garrick  being  asked  by 
Johnson  what  people  said  of  it,  told  him,  that  among 
other  animadversions,  it  was  objected  that  he  cited 
authorities  which  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a 
work,  and  mentioned  Richardson.  *  Nay,'  said  John- 
son, '  I  have  done  worse  than  that :  I  have  cited  thee, 
David.' 

u  Talking  of  expense,  he  observed,  with  what  mu- 
nificence a  great  merchant  will  spend  his  money,  both 
from  his  having  it  at  command,  and  from  his  en- 
larged views  by  calculation  of  a  good  effect  upon  the 
whole.  '  Whereas,'  said  he,  '  you  will  hardly  ever 
find  a  country  gentleman,  who  is  not  a  good  deal 
disconcerted  at  an  unexpected  occasion  for  his  being 
obliged  to  lay  out  ten  pounds.' 

"  When  in  good  humour,  he  would  talk  of  his  own 
writings  with  a  wonderful  frankness  and  candour, 
and  would  even  criticise  tlieni  with  the  closest  se- 
\erity.  One  day,  having  read  over  one  of  his  Ram- 
blers, Mr.  Langton  asked  him,  how  he  liked  that 
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paper;  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  '  too  wordy.'  L 
At  another  time,  when  one  was  reading  his  tragedy 
of'  Irene,'  to  a  company  at  a  house  in  the  country. 
he  left  the  room :  and  somebody  having  asked  him 
the  reason  of  this,  he  replied,  '  Sir,  I  thought  it  had 
been  better.' 

"  Talking  of  a  point  of  delicate  scrupulosity  of 
moral  conduct,  he  said  to  Mr.  Langton.  '  Men  of 
harder  minds  than  ours  will  do  many  things  from 
which  you  and  I  would  shrink;  yet,  sir,  they  will, 
perhaps,  do  more  good  in  life  than  we.  But  let  us 
try  to  help  one  another.  If  there  be  a  wrong  twist, 
it  may  be  set  right.  It  is  not  probable  that  two 
people  can  be  wrong  the  same  way.' 

"  Of  the  preface  to  Capel's  Shakspeare,  he  said, 
'  If  the  man  would  have  come  to  me,  I  would  have 
endeavoured  to  "  endow  his  purposes  with  words  ;n 
for  as  it  is,  he  doth  "gabble  monstrously1.'" 

"  He  related  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream  a  con- 
test of  wit  with  some  other  person,  and  that  he  wa  - 
very  much  mortified  by  imagining  that  his  opponent 
had  the  better  of  him.  'Now,'  said  he,  'one  m;n 
mark  here  the  effect  of  sleep  in  weakening  the  power 
of  reflection  ;  for  had  not  my  judgment  failed  me,  I 
should  have  seen,  that  the  wit  of  this  supposed  an- 
tagonist, by  whose  superiority  I  felt  myself  depressed, 
was  as  much  furnished  by  me,  as  that  which  I  thought 
I  had  been  uttering  in  my  own  character.' 

"  ( )ne  evening  in  coinpanv.an  ingenious  and  learned 
gentleman  read  to  him  a  letter  of  compliment  which 
lie  had  received  from  one  of  the  professors  of  a  foreign 
university.  Johnson,  in  an  irritable  lit,  thinking  there 
was  too  much  ostentation,  said.  '  I  never  receive  any 


1  [Protpero  to  Caliban.     "  When  thou  wouldsl  gabble  like  a  thing  most 
brutish,  1   endowed  thy  purposes  with  words."     T  ■    ■  est,  set  i.  scene  ~2. — 

voi.     IV.  Z 
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Laftgton  of  these  tributes  of  applause  from  abroad.  One  in- 
stance I  recollect  of  a  foreign  publication,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  I'illustre  Lockman  V 

"  Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  said,  '  Sir,  I  know 
no  man  who  has  passed  through  life  with  more  ob- 
servation than  Reynolds.' 

"  He  repeated  to  Mr.  Langton,  with  great  energy, 
in  the  Greek,  our  Saviour's  gracious  expression  con- 
cerning the  forgiveness  of  Mary  Magdalene 8,  'H  mo-rlc 

an  dicnoKi  at'  iroptvov  tig  iipijvqv.        '  Thy  faith    hath  Saved 

thee ;  go  in  peace  Y  He  said,  '  The  manner  of  this 
dismission  is  exceedingly  affecting.' 

"  He  thus  denned  the  difference  between  physical 
and  moral  truth  :  '  Physical  truth  is,  when  you  tell 
a  thing  as  it  actually  is.  Moral  truth  is,  when  you 
tell  a  thing  sincerely  and  precisely  as  it  appears  to 
you.  I  say  such  a  one  walked  across  the  street ;  if 
he  really  did  so,  I  told  a  physical  truth.  If  I  thought 
so,  though  I  should  have  been  mistaken,  I  told  a 
moral  truth  V 

"  Huggins  ',  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Warton,  in  the  early  part  of  his  literary 
life,  had  a  dispute  concerning  that  poet,  of  whom 
Mr.  Warton,  in  his  •'  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen,' gave  some  account  which  Huggins  attempted 

1  Secretary  to  the  British  Herring  Fishery,  remarkable-  for  an  extraordinary 
number  of  occasional  verses,  not  of  eminent  merit. — BoSWELL.  [He  was  an 
indefatigable  translator  for  the  booksellers,  l-  having  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  langungPff,  as  Dr.  .Johnson  told  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  by  living  at  coffee- 
houses frequented  by  foreigners."  Mr.  Tyers  says,  "•  that  Lockman  was  a 
very  worthy  man,  greatly  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  respected  even  by  Pope;" 
and  he  adds,  "  that  it  is  a  pity  that  he  who  composed  so  many  of  the  lives  in 
the  'Genoa]  Dictionary'  should  himself  not  have  one  in  the  Biographia." — 
Rhaptody  on  Pope,  i>.  loi.  —  En.] 

«  It   does    not    appear    that    the    woman    forgiven    was   .Mary  Magdalene 

Kkahnlv.     [In  the  heading  of  this  chapter,  Luke  vii.  it  is  said,  "  he  showeth 
by  occasion  of  Mary  Magdalene  :"    but  it  would   rather  appear  by  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  verse  2,  that  she  is  not  the  person  here  mentioned — ILm.i  .  | 
I     I  c  vii.  50 BoswEl  i  . 

i  This  account  of  the  difference  between  moral  and  physical  truth  is  in  Locke's 

i     ay  on  Human  Understanding,"  and  many  other  books Kkaun  i.\  , 

|  See  ante,  \ol.  1.  371.— Ed.  1 
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to  answer  with  violence,  and  said,  '  I  will  militate  no  Langton 
longer  against  his  nescience?  Huggins  was  master 
of  the  subject,  but  wanted  expression.  Mr.  Warton's 
knowledge  of  it  was  then  imperfect,  but  his  manner 
lively  and  elegant.  Johnson  said,  '  It  appears  to  me, 
that  Huggins  has  ball  without  powder,  and  Warton 
powder  without  ball.' 

"  Talking  of  the  farce  of  High  Life  below  Stairs,' 
he  said,  '  Here  is  a  farce  which  is  really  very  divert- 
ing when  you  see  it  acted,  and  yet  one  may  read  it 
and  not  know  that  one  has  been  reading  any  thing 
at  all.' 

"  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  occasionally  to  the 
green-room  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  where  he  was 
much  regarded  by  the  players,  and  was  very  easy  and 
facetious  with  them.  He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Clive's  comick  powers,  and  conversed  more  with 
her  than  with  any  of  them.  He  said,  '  Clive,  sir,  is 
a  good  thing  to  sit  by  ;  she  always  understands  what 
you  say.'  And  she  said  of  him,  '  I  love  to  sit  by  Ur. 
Johnson  ;  he  always  entertains  me.'  One  night,  when 
'The  Recruiting  Officer'  was  acted,  he  said  to  Mr. 
Holland,  who  had  been  expressing  an  apprehension 
that  Dr.  Johnson  would  disdain  the  works  of  Far- 
quhai,  '  No,  sir,  I  think  Farquhar  a  man  whose 
writings  have  considerable  merit.' 

"  His  friend  Garrick  was  so  busy  in  conducting  the 
drama,  that  they  could  not  have  so  much  intercourse 
as  Mr.  Garrick  used  to  profess  an  anxious  wish  that 
there  should  be1.  There  might  indeed  be  something 
in  the  contemptuous  severity  as  to  the  merit  of  acting. 
which  his  old  preceptor  nourished  in  himself,  that 
would  mortify  Garrick  after  the  great  applause  which 
he  received  from  the  audience.    For  though  Johnson 

1  la  a  letter  written  l>v  Johnson  to  ■  Mend  In  Jan.   171--''.  he  nys,  "I 
never  sec  Garrick." — Macoot 

/.  '2 
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Langton  said  of  him,  '  Sir,  a  man  who  has  a  nation  to  admire 
him  every  night  may  well  be  expected  to  be  some- 
what elated  ;'  yet  he  would  treat  theatrical  matters 
with  a  ludicrous  slight.  He  mentioned  one  evening, 
*  I  met  David  coming  off  the  stage,  drest  in  a  woman's 
riding-hood,  when  he  acted  in  The  Wonder ;  I  came 
full  upon  him,  and  I  believe  he  was  not  pleased.' 

"  Once  he  asked  Tom  Davies,  whom  he  saw  drest 
in  a  fine  suit  of  clothes, '  And  what  art  thou  to-night  ?' 
Tom  answTered,  '  The  Thane  of  Ross;'  which  it  will 
be  recollected  is  a  very  inconsiderable  character.  '  O, 
brave !'  said  Johnson. 

"Of  Mr.  Longley1,  at  Rochester,  a  gentleman  of 
very  considerable  learning,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  met 
there,  he  said,  '  My  heart  warms  towards  him.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  in  him  such  a  nice  acquaintance 
with  the  metre  in  the  learned  languages ;  though  I 
was  somewhat  mortified  that  I  had  it  not  so  much  to 
myself  as  I  should  have  thought.' 

"  Talking  of  the  minuteness  with  which  people 
will  record  the  sayings  of  eminent  persons,  a  story 
was  told,  that  when  Pope  was  on  a  visit  to  Spence 
at  Oxford,  as  they  looked  from  the  window  they  saw 
a  gentleman  commoner,  who  was  just  come  in  from 
riding,  amusing  himself  with  whipping  at  a  post. 
Pope  took  occasion  to  say,  '  That  young  gentleman 
seems  to  have  little  to  do.'  Mr.  Beauclerk  observed, 
'  Then  to  be  sure,  Spence  turned  round  and  wrote 
that  down  ;'  and  went  on  to  say  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
'  Pope,  sir,  would  have  said  the  same  of  you,  if  he 
had  seen  you  distilling.'  JOHNSON.  'Sir,  if  Pope 
had  told  me  of  my  distilling,  I  would  have  told  him 
of  his  grotto  V 

1  |  A  barrister;  Recorder  of  tocbeater,  father  of  (he  editor's  amiable  friend, 

the  present   master  of  Harrow.      He  died  in  \l)\>> — Ed.] 

J  [This  would   have  been  a  very  inadequate  retort,  for  Johnson's  chemistry 
was  a    mere   pastime,  while  I'one's   erntto  was,  although  ornamented,   a  useful. 
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"  He  would  allow  no  settled  indulgence  of  idleness  Langton 
upon  principle,  and  always  repelled  every  attempt  to 
ui-ge  excuses  for  it.  A  friend  one  day  suggested, 
that  it  was  not  wholesome  to  study  soon  after  dinner. 
JOHNSON.  'Ah,  sir,  don't  give  way  to  such  a  fancy. 
At  one  time  of  my  life  I  had  taken  it  into  my  head 
tliat  it  was  not  wholesome  to  study  between  breakfast 
and  dinner.' 

"  Mr.  Beauclerk  one  day  repeated  to  Dr.  Johnson 
Pope's  lines, 

'  Let  modest  Foster,  if  lie  will,  excel  Epist.  to 

Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well;'  Sat.  v. 


Then  asked  the  doctor,  '  Why  did  Pope  say  this  ?' 
Johnson.  'Sir,  he  hoped  it  would  vex  somebody1.' 

"  Dr.  Goldsmith,  upon  occasion  of  Mrs.  Lennox's 
bringing  out  a  play  -,  said  to  Dr.  Johnson  at  the 
Club,  that  a  person  had  ad\ised  him  to  go  and  hiss 
it,  because  she  had  attacked  Shakspeare  in  her  book 
called  'Shakspeare  Illustrated.'  Johnson.  'And 
did  not  you  tell  him  that  he  was  a  rascal?'  GOLD- 
SMITH. 'No,  sir,  I  did  not.  Perhaps  he  might  not 
mean  what  he  said.'  Johnson.  '  Nay,  sir,  if  he  lied, 
it  is  a  different  thing.'     Colman  slily  said  (but  it  is 

and  even  necessary  work.  Johnson  lias  explained  his  views  ot'this  point  very 
copiously  in  his  lite  of  Tope;  where  he  says,  "  that  being  under  the'  necessity 
tit'  making  a  subterraneous  passage  to  a  garden  on  the  Other  side  of  the  road, 
Pope  adorned  it  with    fossil  bodies,  and  dignified    it  with  the  title'  of  a  grotto — a 

place  of  silence  ami  retreat  from  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  friends 
and  himself  that  caro  and  passions  could  be  excluded.  A  grotto  is  not  often 
the  wish  or  pleasure  of  an  Englishman,  who  has  more-  frcipient  need  to  solitit 
than  to  exclude  the'  sun  ;  hut  Pope's  excavation  was  requisite  as  an  entrance 
to  his  garden;  and  as  some'  nan  try  to  he'  proud  of  their  defects,  he  extracted  an 
ornament  from  an  inconvenience,  and  vanity  produced  a  grotto  where  necessity 
enforced  a  passage."  This  ( — and  a  good  deal  more  of  the  sank'  tone  follows — ) 
is  Surely  treating  a  trifling  Circumstance  with  more  pomp  and  verbosity  than  the 

occasion  required.— 1  Id.1 

1   Dr.  James  Poster  was  an  eminent  preacher  among  tli..' dissenters  ;  and  Pope 
professes  to  prefer  his  merit  in  so  humble  a  station  to  the  more  splendid  ministry 

of  the  metropolUant.  Pipe's  object  certainly  was  to  vex  the  clergy;  but  Mr. 
Beauclerk  probably  meant  to  tali     what  is  by  no  means  so  clear — how  these 

two  lilies  bear  on  the  general  design  and  argument ED.  | 

•'  Probably  "  The  Sisters,"  a  comedy  performed  one  night  only,  atCoveni 
Garden,  in  \'tc>'.>.  Dr.  Goldsmith  wrote  an  excellent  epilogue  to  it — Mai  ok  i 
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Lan^ton  believed  Dr.  Jolmson  did  not  hear  him),  '  Then  the 
proper  expression  should  have  been, — Sir,  if  you 
don't  lie,  you  're  a  rascal.' 

"  His  affection  for  Tophain  Beauclerk  was  so  great, 
that  when  Beauclerk  was  labouring  under  that  severe 
illness  which  at  last  occasioned  his  death,  Johnson 
said  (with  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion),  *  Sir,  I 
would  walk  to  the  extent  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
to  save  Beauclerk/ 

"  One  night  at  the  Club  he  produced  a  translation 
of  an  epitaph  which  Lord  Eli  bank  had  written  in 
English  for  his  lady,  and  requested  of  Johnson  to 
turn  it  into  Latin  for  him.  Having  read  Domina 
de  North  et  Gray  \  he  said  to  Dyer 2,  '  You  see,  sir, 
what  barbarisms  we  are  compelled  to  make  use  of, 
when  modern  titles  are  to  be  specifically  mentioned 
in  Latin  inscriptions.'  When  he  had  read  it  once 
aloud,  and  there  had  been  a  general  approbation  ex- 
pressed by  the  company,  he  addressed  himself  to  Mr. 
Dyer  in  particular,  and  said, '  Sir,  I  beg  to  have  your 
judgment,  for  I  know  your  nicety.'  Dyer  then  very 
properly  desired  to  read  it  over  again  ;  which  having 
done,  he  pointed  out  an  incongruity  in  one  of  the 
sentences.  Johnson  immediately  assented  to  the  ob- 
servation, and  said,  '  Sir,  this  is  owing  to  an  alteration 
of  a  part  of  the  sentence  from  the  form  in  which  I 
had  first  written  it;  and  I  believe,  sir,  you  may  have 
remarked,  that  the  making  a  partial  change,  without 
a  due  regard  to  the  general  structure  of  the  sentence, 
is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  errour  in  composition3.' 

'  [  Lord  Klibank  married  a  Dutch  lady,  Maria  Margaret  de  Yonge,  the  widow 
of  Lord  North  and  Gray.  Mr.  Langton  mistook  the  phrase,  which  is,  in  the 
epitaph,  applied  to  the  husband,  Domino  North  ct  Gray,  and  not  to  the  lady, 
Domina  de  North  etGray;  see  "  Douglas's  Peerage,"  art.  Elibank  ;  where, 
however,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  inscription  having  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  Johnson.  — Kn.] 

1  See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. — Mai.oxi:. 

3  [8ee  post,  a  similar  observation  quoted  in  reference  to  Johnson's  alterations 
in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets." — El).] 
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[The  endowments  of  Dyer  were  of  a  most  valuable  H»»k. 
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kind  :  keen  penetration  and  deep  erudition  were  the 
qualities  that  so  distinguished  his  character,  that,  in 
some  instances,  Johnson  might  almost  be  said  to 
have  looked  up  to  him.  Dyer  was  a  divine,  a  lin- 
guist, a  mathematician,  a  metaphysician,  a  natural 
philosopher,  a  classical  scholar,  and  a  critic :  this 
Johnson  saw  and  felt,  and  never,  but  in  defence  of 
some  fundamental  and  important  truth,  would  he 
contradict  him.] 

"  Johnson  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dossie,  Langton 
author  of  a  Treatise  on  Agriculture  ' ;  and  said  of 
him,  '  Sir,  of  the  objects  which  the  Society  of  Arts 
have  chiefly  in  view,  the  chymical  effects  of  bodies 
operating  upon  other  bodies,  he  knows  more  than 
almost  any  man.'  Johnson,  in  order  to  give  Mr. 
Dossie  his  vote  to  be  a  member  of  this  society,  paid 
up  an  arrear  which  had  run  on  for  two  years.  On 
this  occasion  he  mentioned  a  circumstance,  as  cha- 
racteristick  of  the  Scotch.  '  One  of  that  nation,' 
said  he,  '  who  had  been  a  candidate,  against  whom 
I  had  voted,  came  up  to  me  with  a  civil  salutation. 
Now,  sir,  this  is  their  way.  An  Englishman  would 
have  stomached  it  and  been  sulky,  and  never  have 
taken  further  notice  of  you  ;  but  a  Scotchman,  sir, 
though  you  vote  nineteen  times  against  him,  will 
accost  you  with  equal  complaisance  after  each  time, 
and  the  twentieth  time,  sir,  he  will  get  your  rote.' 

"  Talking  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  one  da) 
when  some  friends  were  with  him  in  his  study,  he 
made  his  usual  remark,  that  the  state  has  a  right  to 
regulate  the  religion  of  the  people,  who  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  state.      A  clergyman  having  readiU  ae- 

1  [Dossie  also  published,  io  t">>  veils.  Bvo>,  whal  e*as  then  ;i  very  useful  uork. 
endued  "  The  Handmaid  in  the  Arts,  '  dedicated  to  the  Society  nn  the  Bacon* 

■  nut  ot  Aiis,  fitc Bali  .  | 
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Langion  quiesced  in  this,  Johnson,  who  loved  discussion,  ob- 
served, '  But,  sir,  you  must  go  round  to  other  states 
than  our  own.  You  do  not  know  what  a  Brainin 
has  to  say  for  himself1.  In  short,  sir,  I  have  got  no 
further  than  this :  every  man  has  a  right  to  utter 
what  he  thinks  truth,  and  every  other  man  lias  a 
right  to  knock  him  down  for  it.  Martyrdom  is  the 
test? 

"  A  man,  he  observed,  should  begin  to  write  soon  ; 
for,  if  he  waits  till  his  judgment  is  matured,  his  in- 
ability, through  want  of  practice  to  express  his  con- 
ceptions, will  make  the  disproportion  so  great  between 
what  he  sees,  and  what  he  can  attain,  that  he  will 
probably  be  discouraged  from  writing  at  all.  As  a 
proof  of  the  justness  of  this  remark,  we  may  instance 
what  is  related  of  the  great  Lord  Granville 2 ;  that 
after  he  had  written  his  letter  giving  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Dettingen,  he  said,  '  Here  is  a  letter, 
expressed  in  terms  not  good  enough  for  a  tallow- 
chandler  to  have  used.' 

"  Talking  of  a  court-martial  that  was  sitting  upon 
a  very  momentous  publick  occasion,  he  expressed 
much  doubt  of  an  enlightened  decision  ;  and  said, 
that  perhaps  there  was  not  a  member  of  it,  who,  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  had  ever  spent  an  hour 
by  himself  in  balancing  probabilities3. 

"  Goldsmith  one  day  brought  to  the  Club  a  printed 
ode,  which  he,  with  others,  had  been  hearing  read 
by  its  author  in  a  publick  room,  at  the  rate  of  five 
shillings  each  for  admission.     One  of  the  company 


'  Here  Lord  Macartney  remarks,  "  A  Hramin,  or  any  cast  of  the  Hindoos,  will 
neither  admit  you  to  be  of  tlieir  religion,  nor  be  converted  to  yours: — a  thing 
which  struck  the  Portuguese  with  the  greatest  astonishment  when  they  first  dis- 
covered the  Kast  Indies." — BoSWELL, 

John,  the  Mrsi  Karl  Granville,  who  died  Jan.  2,  1 7*;:-s Malone. 

'  |  As  .Mr.  Langton's anecdotes  are  not  dated,  it  is  nol  easy  to  determine  what 

court-martial  this  wat  ;  probably — as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  suggests — Admiral 
Keppel's,  in  I7'"» Ed. J 
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having  read  it  aloud,   Dr.  Johnson   said,   '  Bolder  i^;,o'ton 
words  and  more  timorous  meaning,   I   think,  never 
were  brought  together.' 

"  Talking  of  Gray's  Odes,  he  said,  '  They  are 
forced  plants,  raised  in  a  hotbed ;  and  they  are  poor 
plants:  they  are  but  cucumbers  after  all.'  A  gen- 
tleman present,  who  had  been  running  down  ode- 
writing  in  general,  as  a  bad  species  of  poetry,  un- 
luckily said,  '  Had  they  been  literally  cucumbers, 
they  had  been  better  things  than  odes.'  '  Yes,  sir,' 
said  Johnson,  '  for  a  hog.* 

[At  Sir  Robert  Cotton's,  at  Lleweny,  one  day  at  Pinm, 
dinner,  Mrs.  Thrale  meaning  to  please  Dr.  Johnson  p" 
particularly  with  a  dish  of  very  young  peas,  said, 
while  he  was  eating  them,  "  Are  not  they  charming?" 
"  Perhaps,"  replied   he,   "  they  would  be  so — to  a 

pig1." 

The  Lincolnshire  lady  \  who  showed  him  a  grotto  p.  i'>7 
she  had  been  making,  came  off  no  better.     "  Would 
it  not  be  a  pretty  cool  habitation  in  summer,"  said 
she,  "  Dr.  Johnson  ?"     "  I  think  it  would,  madam," 
replied  he,  "  for  a  toad."] 

"  His  distinction  of  the  different  degrees  of  at-  Langtoa 
tainment  of  learning  was  thus  marked  upon  two 
occasions.  Of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  said,  *  She  had 
learning  enough  to  have  given  dignity  to  a  bishop;' 
and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  he  said,  '  Sir,  Davies  has 
learning  enough  to  give  credit  to  a  clergyman.' 

"  He  used  to  quote,  with  great  warmth,  the  saving 
of  Aristotle    recorded    by    Diogenes   Laertins;    that 

1  [See  ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  l  IS.  It  should  In-  observed  thai  this  answer  was  not. 
as  is  often  erroneously  stated,  made  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  bul  was  a  reproach 
(too  nnli',  it  must  be  admitted)  to  .Mrs.  Thrale  tor  her  rudeness  In  supposing 
him  so  great  a  glutton  as  to  be  charmed  with  a  dish  of  green  peas Ed.] 

*  [Mrs.  Langtoa,  mother  of  his  friend Maiom  MS.  totct.     This  was  not 

meant  as  rudeness  to  tin-  lady  ;  bul  Johnson  hated  grottos,  and  thought,  as  he 
has  said  in  his  /.;/;■  of  Pope,  that  the]  were  "not  often  the  wish  or  pleasure  of 
an  Englishman,  who  has  more  frequent  need  to  solid)  than  to  exclude  the  sun." 
Ante,  p.  :dl  a.— Ed,  | 
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Langton  there  was  the  same  difference  between  one  learned 
and  unlearned,  as  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  he  retained  in  his 
memory  very  slight  and  trivial,  as  well  as  important, 
things.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  seems  that  an  in- 
feriour  domestick  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  had  attempted 
to  celebrate  his  grace's  marriage  in  such  homely 
rhymes  as  he  could  make ;  and  this  curious  com- 
position having  been  sung  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  got  it 
by  heart,  and  used  to  repeat  it  in  a  very  pleasant 
manner.     Two  of  the  stanzas  were  these : 

'  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  married  be 
To  a  fine  young  lady  of  high  quality, 
How  happy  will  that  gentlewoman  be 
In  his  Grace  of  Leeds's  good  company  ! 

'  She  shall  have  all  that 's  fine  and  fair. 
And  the  best  of  silk  and  satin  shall  wear ; 
And  ride  in  a  coach  to  take  the  air, 
And  have  a  house  in  St.  James's-square1.' 

To  hear  a  man  of  the  weight  and  dignity  of  Johnson 
repeating  such  humble  attempts  at  poetry  had  a  very 
amusing  effect.     He,  however,  seriously  observed  of 

1  The  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  who  subscribes  himself 
Sciolus  furnishes  the  following  supplement :  "  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  re- 
members to  have  heard  her  uncle  sing  those  homely  stanzas  more  than  forty-five 
years  ago.     He  repeated  the  second  thus: 

'  She  shall  breed  young  lords  and  ladies  fair, 
And  ride  abroad  in  a  coach  and  three  pair, 
And  the  best,  &c. 
And  have  a  house,'  &c. 

uid  remembered  a  third,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  introductory  one,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  only  remaining  one : 

'  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  have  made  his  choice 
Of  a  charming  young  lady  that  '■  beautiful  and  wise, 
Shell  be  the  happiest  young  gendewoman  under  the  skies, 
As  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  rise, 
And  how  happy  shall,'  "  A  c. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  add  that  this  stanza  could  never  be  more  truly  applied 
than  at  this  present  time  [1793].— Boswkli..  [The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Leeds,  to  whom  Mr.  Loswell  alludes  in  the  latter  part  of  this  note,  were  Francis 
the  litth  duke  (who  died  in  1701))>  and  his  second  wife  Catherine  Anguish,  who 
still  survives — Ed.] 
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the  last  stanza  repeated  by  him,  that  it  nearly  com-  Lan8ton 
prised  all  the  advantages  that  wealth  can  give. 

"  An  eminent  foreigner,  when  he  was  shown  the 
British  Museum,  was  very  troublesome  with  many 
absurd  inquiries.  '  Now  there,  sir,'  said  he,  '  is  the 
difference  between  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman. 
A  Frenchman  must  be  always  talking,  whether  he 
knows  any  thing  of  the  matter  or  not ;  an  English- 
man is  content  to  say  nothing,  when  he  has  nothing 
to  say.' 

"  His  unjust  contempt  for  foreigners  was,  indeed, 
extreme.  One  evening,  at  Old  Slaughter's  Coffee- 
house, when  a  number  of  them  were  talking  loud 
about  little  matters,  he  said,  *  Does  not  this  confirm 
old  Meynell's  observation,  For  any  thing  I  seey 
foreigners  are  fools  V 

"  He  said,  that  once,  when  he  had  a  violent  tooth- 
ach,  a  Frenchman  accosted  him  thus :  Ah,  monsieur, 
vous  cttirfiez  frop. 

"  Having  spent  an  evening  at  Mr.  Langton's  with 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  he  was  much  pleased  with 
the  conversation  of  that  learned  gentleman ;  and, 
after  he  was  gone,  said  to  Mr.  Langton,  '  Sir,  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  having  asked  me  this  evening. 
Parr  is  a  fair  man  K  I  do  not  know  when  I  have 
had  an  occasion  of  such  free  controversy.  It  is  re- 
markable how  much  of  a  man's  life  may  pass  with* 
out  meeting  with  any  instance  of  this  kind  of  open 
discussion.' 

"  We  may  fairly  institute  a  criticism  between 
Shakgpeare  and  Comeille,  as  they  both  had,  though 
in  a  different  degree,  the  lights  of  a  latter  age.     It 

1  When  tlu'  corporation  of  Norwich  applied  to  Johnson  to  pom!  out  to  them 

a   proper  muster   tor   their   grammar-school,   he  reeonnneiuletl  Dr.  l'lirr,  on   his 

ceasing  to  be  usher  to  Sumner  at  Harrow. — Bubni  r. 
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Langfon  js  not  so  just  between  the  Greek  dramatick  writers 
and  Shakspeare.  It  may  be  replied  to  what  is  said 
by  one  of  the  remarkers  on  Shakspeare,  that  though 
Darius's  shade  had  prescience,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  had  all  past  particulars  revealed  to 
him. 

"  Spanish  plays,  being  wildly  and  improbably 
farcical,  would  please  children  here,  as  children  are 
entertained  with  stories  full  of  prodigies  ;  their  ex- 
perience not  being  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  be  so 
readily  startled  at  deviations  from  the  natural  course 
of  life.  The  machinery  of  the  pagans  is  uninterest- 
ing to  us :  when  a  goddess  appears  in  Homer  or 
Virgil  we  grow  weary ;  still  more  so  in  the  Grecian 
tragedies,  as  in  that  kind  of  composition  a  nearer 
approach  to  nature  is  intended.  Yet  there  are  good 
reasons  for  reading  romances ;  as,  the  fertility  of  in- 
vention, the  beauty  of  style  and  expression,  the  curi- 
osity of  seeing  with  what  kind  of  performances  the 
age  and  country  in  which  they  were  written  was 
delighted  :  for  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  at  the 
time  when  very  wild  improbable  tales  were  well  re- 
ceived, the  people  were  in  a  barbarous  state,  and  so 
on  the  footing  of  children,  as  has  been  explained. 

"  It  is  evident  enough  that  no  one  who  writes  now 
can  use  the  pagan  deities  and  mythology ;  the  only 
machinery,  therefore,  seems  that  of  ministering  spirits, 
the  ghosts  of  the  departed,  witches  and  fairies,  though 
these  latter,  as  the  vulgar  superstition  concerning 
them  (which,  while  in  its  force,  infected  at  least  the 
imagination  of  those  that  had  more  advantage  in 
education,  though  their  reason  set  them  free  from  it) 
is  every  day  wearing  out,  seem  likely  to  be  of  little 
further  assistance  in  the  machinery  of  poetry.  As  J 
recollect,  Hammond  introduces  a  hag  or  witch  into 
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one  of  his  love-elegies,  where  the  effect  is  unmeaning  Lmg*» 
and  disgusting  '. 

"  The  man  who  uses  his  talent  of  ridicule  in  creat- 
ing or  grossly  exaggerating  the  instances  he  gives, 
who  imputes  absurdities  that  did  not  happen,  or,  when 
a  man  was  a  little  ridiculous,  describes  him  as  having 
been  very  much  so,  abuses  his  talents  greatly.  The 
great  use  of  delineating  absurdities  is,  that  we  may 
know  how  far  human  folly  can  go:  the  account, 
therefore,  ought  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  faithful. 
A  certain  character  (naming  the  person),  as  to  the 
general  cast  of  it,  is  well  described  by  Garrick,  but  a 
great  deal  of  the  phraseology  he  uses  in  it  is  quite 
his  own,  particularly  in  the  proverbial  comparisons, 
'  obstinate  as  a  pig,'  &c.  but  I  don't  know  whether 

it  might  not  be  true  of  Lord ",  that  from  a 

too  great  eagerness  of  praise  and  popularity,  and  a 
politeness  carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess,  he  was  likely. 
after  asserting  a  thing  in  general,  to  give  it  up  again 
in  parts.  For  instance,  if  he  had  said  Reynolds  was 
the  first  of  painters,  he  was  capable  enough  of  giving 
up, as  objections  might  happen  to  be  severally  made. 
first  his  outline, — then  the  grace  in  form. — then 
the  colouring,  —  and  lastly,  to  have  owned  that  he 
was  such  a  mannerist,  that  the  disposition  of  his 
pictures  was  all  alike. 

"  For  hospitality,  as  formerlj  practised,  there  is  no 
longer  the  same  reason.    Heretofore  the  poorer  people 

wen-  more  numerous,  and,  from  want  of  commerce, 
their  means  of  getting  a  Livelihood  more  difficult  : 
therefore  the  supporting  them  was  an  act  oi'  great 
benevolence:   now  that     the   poor  can    find    mainte- 


i  |  Nut  ninr,'  s.i  than  the  real  of  the  etegj  (the  fifth),  which  i>  certainly,  in 
even  point  of  view,  the  wont  of  all  Hammond's  productions.  Johnson  <.\|><>mn 
the  absurdity  of  modern  mythology  very  forcibly  In  his  life  of  Hammond — Ed.  I 

■  [Perhaps  Lord  Cotke — Ed.J 
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Langton  nance  for  themselves,  and  their  labour  is  wanted, 
a  general  undiscerning  hospitality  tends  to  ill,  by 
withdrawing  them  from  their  work  to  idleness  and 
drunkenness.  Then,  formerly  rents  were  received  in 
kind,  so  that  there  was  a  great  abundance  of  provisions 
in  possession  of  the  owners  of  the  lands,  which,  since 
the  plenty  of  money  afforded  by  commerce,  is  no  longer 
the  case. 

"  Hospitality  to  strangers  and  foreigners  in  our 
country  is  now  almost  at  an  end  ;  since,  from  the  in- 
crease of  them  that  come  to  us,  there  have  been  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  that  have  found  an  in- 
terest in  providing  inns  and  proper  accommodations, 
which  is  in  general  a  more  expedient  method  for  the 
entertainment  of  travellers.  Where  the  travellers 
and  strangers  are  few,  more  of  that  hospitality  sub- 
sists, as  it  has  not  been  worth  while  to  provide  places 
of  accommodation.  In  Ireland,  there  is  still  hospi- 
tality to  strangers  in  some  degree ;  in  Hungary  and 
Poland,  probably  more. 

"  Colman,  in  a  note  on  his  translation  of  Terence, 
talking  of  Shakspeare's  learning,  asks,  '  What  says 
Farmer  to  this  ?  What  says  Johnson?'  Upon  this 
he  observed,  'Sir,  let  Farmer  answer  for  himself:  / 
never  engaged  in  this  controversy.  I  always  said 
Shakspeare  had  Latin  enough  to  grammaticise  his 
English.' 

"  A  clergyman,  whom  he  characterised  as  one  who 
loved  to  say  little  oddities,  was  affecting  one  day,  at 
a  bishop's  table,  a  sort  of  slyness  and  freedom  not  in 
character,  and  repeated,  as  if  part  of  '  The  Old  Man's 
Wish,'  a  song  by  Dr.  Walter  Pope,  a  verse  bordering 
on  licentiousness.  Johnson  rebuked  him  in  the  finest 
manner,  by  first  showing  him  that  he  did  not  know 
the  passage  he  was  aiming  at,  and  thus  humbling 
him  :   '  Sir,  that   is  not  the  song  :  it  is  thus.'     And 
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he  gave  it  right.     Then,  looking  stedfastly  on  him,  i-angton 
*  Sir,  there  is  a  part  of  that  song  which  I  should  wish 
to  exemplify  in  my  own  life : 

"HI ay  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway !"  ' 

"  Being  asked  if  Barnes  knew  a  good  deal  of  Greek, 
he  answered,  '  I  doubt,  sir,  he  was  unoculus  inter 
cacos  V 

"  He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that  men  might 
be  very  eminent  in  a  profession,  without  our  perceiv- 
ing any  particular  power  of  mind  in  them  in  con- 
versation. '  It  seems  strange,'  said  he,  c  that  a  man 
should  see  so  far  to  the  right,  who  sees  so  short  a  way 
to  the  left.  Burke  is  the  only  man  whose  common 
conversation  corresponds  with  the  general  fame  which 
he  has  in  the  world.  Take  up  whatever  topick  you 
please,  he  is  ready  to  meet  you.' 

"  A  gentleman,  by  no  means  deficient  in  literature, 
having  discovered  less  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
classicks  than  Johnson  expected,  when  the  gentle- 
man left  the  room,  he  observed,  'You  see,  now,  how 
little  any  body  reads.'  Mr.  Langton  happening  to 
mention  his  having  read  a  good  deal  in  Clenardus's 
Greek  Grain  mar'',  '  Why,  sir,'  said  he,  '  who  is  there 
in  this  town  who  knows  any  thing  of  Clenardus  but 


'Johnson,  In  bis  Life  of  Milton,  after  mentioning  thai  great  poet's  eatou 
ordinary  fancy,  that  the  world  was  in  its  decay,  and  thai  hii  book  was  to 
be  written  in  an  age  too  late  for  beroick  poety,  thus  concludes:  "  However  in- 
ferioui  to  the  heroes  who  were  bom  in  better  ages,  he  mighl  still  be  great  among 
bis  contemporaries,  with  the  hope  of  growing  every  day  greater  in  the  dwindle 
of  posterity  j  he  might  still  be  ■  giant  among  the  pigmies,  (As  one-eyed  monarch 
of  the  blind." — F.  BoswELL. 

■»  Nicholas  (Knaiii,  who  was  bom  in  Brabant,  and  died  a!  Grenada  in  1542, 
was  a  great  traveller  and  linguist.  Beside  his  Greek  Grammar  (of  which  an 
improved  edition  was  published  by  Vossiui  al  Amsterdam  in  163)6  .  he  wrote 
a  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  an  account  of  his  travels  in  various  countries,  in  Latin 

(  llrts  i  in   utr  M   liliiiit  DUO,  8vo.  1666) — ■  very  rare  work,  of  wbieh  there  is 
u  eopy    in   the  Bodleian    l.ibraiv-       His    Latin    faayfl    the   aullior   of  NiUVK.U' 

Dx<  tiiiN  s  vtit  i    iitsiouuji  i.  i7.'i:i    would  nave  bean  more  pure,  if  be 
bad  not  known  so  many  languages. —  M  u  ',v>t 
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Langton  yOU  am{  j  i?.'  And  upon  Mr.  Langton's  mentioning 
that  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  learn  by  heart  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Basil,  which  is  given  in  that  grammar 
as  a  praxis,  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  never  made  such  an  effort 
to  attain  Greek.' 

"  Of  Dodsley's  '  Ptiblick  Virtue,  a  poem,'  he  said, 
'  It  was  fine  blank,'  (meaning  to  express  his  usual 
contempt  for  blank  verse) :  however,  this  miserable 
poem  did  not  sell,  and  my  poor  friend  Doddy  said 
Publick  Virtue  was  not  a  subject  to  interest  the  age. 

"  Mr.  Langton,  when  a  very  young  man,  read 
Dodsley's  '  Cleone,  a  Tragedy,'  to  him,  not  aware  of 
his  extreme  impatience  to  be  read  to.  As  it  went 
on,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  back  of  his  chair,  and 
put  himself  into  various  attitudes,  which  marked  his 
uneasiness.  At  the  end  of  an  act,  however,  he  said, 
*  Come,  let 's  have  some  more ;  let 's  go  into  the 
slaughter-house  again,  Lanky.  But  I  am  afraid 
there  is  more  blood  than  brains.'  Yet  he  afterwards 
said,  '  When  I  heard  you  read  it,  I  thought  higher 
of  its  power  of  language  ;  when  I  read  it  myself,  I 
was  more  sensible  of  its  pathetick  effect ;'  and  then 
he  paid  it  a  compliment  which  many  will  think  very 
extravagant.  '  Sir/  said  he,  '  if  Otway  had  written 
this  play,  no  other  of  his  pieces  would  have  been  re- 
membered.' Dodsley  himself,  upon  this  being  re- 
peated to  him,  said,  '  It  was  too  much.'  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  Johnson  always  appeared  not  to  be 
sufficiently  sensible  of  the  merit  of  Otway  \ 

"  '  Snatches  of  reading/  Bald  lie,  •  will  not  make  a 
Bentley  or  a  Clarke.  They  are,  however,  in  ;i  certain 
degree  advantageous.      I    would  put  a  child  into  a 

1  [.Mi.  l^anpton,  as   lias  been  already  observed,  was  very  studious  of  Greek 

literatur   . 

-  inn  concerning  Johnson's  insensibility  to  the  pathetiik  no 
0  too  round.     I  once  asked  him,  whether hedid  not  think  Ol 

frequently  tender:  when  he  answered,    'Sir.  he  is  all  tenderness.'" — Biitsi.v. 
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library  (where  no  unfit  books  are),  and  let  him  read  Langtra 
at  bis  choice.     A  child   should  not  be  discouraged 

from  reading  any  thing  tbat  be  takes  a  liking  to, 
from  a  notion  that  it  is  above  bis  reach.  If  tbat  be 
the  case,  the  child  will  soon  find  it  out  and  desist ; 
if  not,  he  of  course  gains  the  instruction ;  which  is 
so  much  the  more  likely  to  come,  from  the  inclination 
with  which  he  takes  up  the  study.' 

"Though  he  used  to  censure  carelessness  with 
great  vehemence,  be  owned,  that  he  once,  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  locking  up  five  guineas,  hid  them,  be 
forgot  where,  so  that  he  could  not  find  them. 

"  A  gentleman  who  introduced  his  brother  to  Dr. 
Johnson  was  earnest  to  recommend  him  to  the 
doctor's  notice,  which  he  did  by  saying,  '  When  we 
have  sat  together  some  time,  you'll  find  my  brother 
grow  very  entertaining.'  '  Sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  I  can 
wait.' 

"  When  the  rumour  was  strong  that  we  should 
have  a  war,  because  the  French  would  assist  the 
Americans,  be  rebuked  a  friend  with  some  asperity 
for  supposing  it,  saying,  '  No,  sir,  national  faith  is 
not  vet  sunk  so  low.' 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  order  to  satisfy 
himself  whether  bis  mental  faculties  were  impaired, 
In.' resolved  tbat  be  would  try  to  learn  a  new  Language, 
ami  fixed  upon  the  Low  Dutch  for  that  purpose,  and 
this  In1  Continued  till  he  had  read  about  one  ball"  oi' 
'Thomas  a  Kempis;'  and,  finding  that  there  appeared 
no  abatement  of  his  power  of  acquisition,  be  then  de- 
Bifited,  as  thinking  the  experiment  bad  been  duly 
tried.  Mr.  Burke  justly  observed,  tbat  this  was  not 
the  most  vigorous  trial,  Low  Dutch  being  a  language 
so  near  to  our  own  '  :  had  it  been  one  of  the  languages 

1  [See  ante,  p.  !'l  ami  i — En 
VOL.    IV.  A    A 
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Langton  entirely  different,  he  might  have  been  very  soon  sa- 
tisfied. 

"  Mr.  Langton  and  he  having  gone  to  see  a  free- 
mason's funeral  procession  when  they  were  at  Ro- 
chester, and  some  solemn  musick  being  played  on 
French-horns,  he  said,  '  This  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  ever  been  affected  by  musical  sounds  ;'  adding, 
'  that  the  impression  made  upon  him  was  of  a  me- 
lancholy kind.'  Mr.  Langton  saying,  that  this  effect 
was  a  fine  one, —  Johnson.  'Yes,  if  it  softens  the 
mind  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  salutary 
feelings,  it  may  be  good :  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  me- 
lancholy per  se,  it  is  bad  V 
rio/zi,  ["He  delighted,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "no  more  in 
music  than  in  painting;  in  fact  lie  was  almost  as 
deaf  as  he  was  blind."] 
A^lh  [Yet  of  musick,  he,  at  another  time,  said,  "  It  is 
p-  i:»7-    the  only  sensual  pleasure  without  vice."] 

"  Goldsmith  had  long  a  visionary  project,  that 
some  time  or  other,  when  his  circumstances  should  be 
easier,  he  would  go  to  Aleppo,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
knowledge,  as  far  as  might  be,  of  any  arts  peculiar 
to  the  East,  and  introduce  them  into  Britain.  When 
this  was  talked  of  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company,  he  said, 
'Of  all  men  Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out 
upon  such  an  inquiry ;  for  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of 
such  arts  as  we  already  possess,  and  consequently 
could  not  know  what  would  be  accessions  to  our 
present  stock  of  mechanical  knowledge.  Sir,  he 
would  bring  home  a  grinding  barrow,  which  you  see 
in  every  street  in  London,  and  think  that  he  had 
furnished  a  wonderful  improvement.' 


1  The  French-horn,  however,  is  so  far  from  being  melancholy  per  se,  thai 
when  the  strain  is  lijjht,  and  in  the  field,  there  is  nothing  so  cheerful  !  It  was 
the  fui  .ii,   and   probably  the  solemnity  of  the  strain,  that  produced 

the  plaintive  effect  here  mentioned — Uifrnev. 
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"'Greek,  sir,'  said  he,  '  is  like  lace  ;  every  man  gets  imgton 
as  much  of  it  as  he  can  V 

"  When  Lord  Charles  Hay  %  after  his  return  from 
America]  was  preparing  his  defence  to  be  offered  to 
the  court-martial  which  he  had  demanded,  having 
heard  Mr.  Langton  as  high  in  expressions  of  admira- 
tion of  Johnson  as  he  usually  was,  he  requested  that 
Dr.  Johnson  might  be  introduced  to  him  ;  and  Mr. 
Langton  having  mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  he  very 
kindly  and  readily  agreed  ;  and,  being  presented  by 
Mr.  Langton  to  his  lordship,  while  under  arrest,  he 
saw  him  several  times;  upon  one  of  which  occasions 
Lord  Charles  read  to  him  what  he  had  prepared, 
which  Johnson  signified  his  approbation  of,  saying, 
'  It  is  a  very  good  soldierly  defence.'  Johnson  said 
that  he  had  advised  his  lordship,  that  as  it  was  in 
vain  to  contend  with  those  who  were  in  possession 
of  power,  if  they  would  offer  him  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  a  government,  it  would  be  better 
judged  to  desist  from  urging  his  complaints.  It  is 
well  known  that  his  lordship  died  before  the  sentence 
was  made  known. 

"  Johnson  one  day  gave  high  praise  to  Dr.  Bentley's 
verses  J  iriDodsley's  Collection,  which  he  recited  with 

'It  should  !>'•  remembered,  that  this  was  said  twenty-five  or  thirty  yean 

when  lace  was  very  generally  worn .Mai  oxi:.     [But even  with  this  allowance 

the  meaning  of  the  phrase  does  nol  seem  clear — perhaps  Johnson  said  thai 
Qreeb  was  like  lace;  every  man  wear*  (that  is,  displays)  as  much  of  it  as  he  can. 
-    Ed.] 

J  [See  ante,  vol  iii.  \>.  370 — Ed.  | 

•  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Lift  of  Cowley,  says,  that  these  are  "the  only  English 
verses  which  Bentley  is  known  to  have  written."     I  shall  here  insert  them,  and 

hope  my  readers  will  apply  them. 

"  Who  •  ii  ives  to  mount  Parnassus'  hill. 

And  iii.  i.e.-  poeliek  laurels  lirin^, 
.Must  lirsi  acquire  due  force  ami  skill, 
Musi  By  with  swan's  or  eagle's  wing. 

"  \\  ho  Nature's  treasures  would  explore, 

Her  mysteries  and  areatia  know, 
.Must  high  as  lofty  Newton  soar. 

Musi  stoop  as  delving  Woodward  low. 

A    A    2 
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Largton  his  usual  energy.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  pre- 
sent, observed,  in  his  decisive  professorial  manner, 
'  Very  well, — very  well.'  Johnson,  how  ever,  added, 
'  Yes,  they  are  very  well,  sir ;  but  you  may  observe 
in  what  manner  they  are  well.  They  are  the  forcible 
verses  of  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  but  not  accustomed 
to  write  verse ;  for  there  is  some  uncouthness  in  the 
expression  V 

"  Drinking  tea  one  day  at  Garrick's  with  Mr.  Lang- 

''  Who  studies  ancient  laws  and  rites, 
Tongues,  arts,  and  arms,  and  history, 
.Must  drudge,  like  Seldon,  days  and  nights, 
And  in  the  endless  labour  die. 

"  Who  travels  in  religious  jars, 

(Truth  niixt  with  errour,  shades  with  rays,) 
Like  Whiston,  wanting  pyx  or  stars, 
In  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  strays. 

"  But  grant  our  hero's  hope  long  toil 
And  comprehensive  genius  crown, 
All  sciences,  all  arts  his  spoil, 

Yet  what  reward,  or  what  renown? 

"  Envy,  innate  in  vulgar  souls, 

Envy  steps  in  and  stops  his  rise  ; 
Envy  with  poison'd  tarnish  fouls 
Hi--  lustre,  and  his  worth  decries. 

"  He  lives  inglorious  or  in  want, 

To  college  and  old  books  ronfined  ; 
Instead  of  learn'd,  he's  call'd  pedant ; 
Dunces  advanced,  lie  '«  left  behind  ; 
Vet  left  content,  a  genuine  stoiek  he — 

patron,  rich  without  South  Sea." — Boswell. 

A  different,  and  probably  a  more  accurate  copy  of  these  spirited  verses  is  to 
be  found  in  "The  Grove,  or  a  Collection  of  Original  Poems  and  Translations," 

b.i:  1721.  In  this  miscellany  the  last  stanza,  which  in  Dodsley's  copy  is 
unquestionably  uncouth,  is  thus  exhibited  : 

"  Inglorious  or  by  want*  enthraird, 

To  college  and  old  books  confined, 
./  pedant  from  hit  learning  <W/V, 

Dunces  advanced,  he's  left  behind." — J.  Boswei.l. 

1  The  difference  between  Johnson  and  Smith  is  apparent  even  in  this  slight 
instance.  Smith  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  application,  and  had  his  mind 
crowded  with  all  maimer  of  subjects ;  hut  the  force,  acuteness,  and  vivacity  of 
Johnson  were  not  to  he  found  there.  He  had  book-making  so  much  in  his 
thoughts,  ard  wax  so  chary  of  what  might  be  turned  to  account  :'i  that  way, 
that  lie  once  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  he  made  it  a  rule,  when  in  com- 
pany, never  to  talk  of  what   lie  understood.      Beauderk    had   tor  a  short  time  a 

pretty  high  opinion  of  Smith's  conversation,     (jarrick,  after  listening  to  him  for 

a  while,  as  to  one  of  whom  his  expectations  had  been  raised,  turned  slily  to  a 
friend,  and  whispered  him,  "  What  say  you  to  this? — eh?  Flabby,  I  think." 
—  BOSWELL. 
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ton,  he  was  questioned  if  he  was  not  somewhat  of  a  i^ngton 
heretick  as  to  Shakspeare.  Said  Garriek,  '  I  doubt  he 
is  a  little  of  an  infidel.'  '  Sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  I  will 
stand  by  the  lines  I  have  written  on  Shakspeare  in 
my  prologue  at  the  opening  of  your  theatre.'  Mr. 
Langton  suggested,  that  in  the  line, 

k  And  punting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain,' 

Johnson  might  have  had  in  his  eye  the  passage  in 
the  '  Tempest/  where  Prospero  says  of  Miranda, 

' She  will  outstrip  all  praise, 

And  make  it  halt  behind  her.' 

.Johnson  said  nothing.  Garriek  then  ventured  to 
observe,  '  I  do  not  think  that  the  happiest  line  in  the 
praise  of  Shakspeare.'  Johnson  exclaimed  (smiling), 
1  Prosaical  rogues  !  next  time  I  write,  I  '11  make  both 
time  and  space  pant  '.' 

"  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  formerly  a  rude 
custom  for  those  who  were  sailing  upon  the  Thames 
to  accost  each  other  as  they  passed  in  the  most 
abusive  language  they  could  invent;  generally,  how- 
ever, with  as  much  satirical  humour  as  they  were 
capable  of  producing.  Addison  gives  a  specimen  of 
this  ribaldry  in  Number  383  of  '  The  Spectator,' 
when    Sir    Roger   de   Coverly   and   he   are   going    to 

■  I  :im  sorry  t<>  see  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh," 
vol.  ii.  "An  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Hamlet,"  written,  I  should  suppose,  bj 
a  very  young  man,  though  called  "  Reverend,"  who  speaks  with  presumptuous 
petulance  of  the  firsl  Literary  character  of  his  age.  Amidst  a  cloudy  confusion 
of  words  (which  hath  of  late  too  often  passed  in  Scotland  tor  metaphysickt  ,  he 

thus  ventures  to  criticise  one  of  the  noblest  lines  in  OUT  language:  — "  l>r.  John- 
son has  remarked,  thai  'Time  toiled  after  him  in  vain.1  Bui  I  should  appre- 
hend, thai  tliis  is  entirely  to  mistake  the  i  haracter.  Time  toils  after  < .  i  ry  great 
in, in,  as  well  is  after  Shakspeare.  The  working s  of  an  ordinary  mind  keep 
Indeed,  with  time;  they  move  no  faster ;  they  have  their  beginning,  their  middle, 
and  their  end ;  but  superioui  natures  can  reduct  these  into  a  point.     They  do 

not,    indeed,    supprest    them  ;    hut    they    suspend,    or   they   lock   them  up  in    t/ic 

breast."    The  Learned  society,  under  whose  sanction  such  gabble  is  ushered 

into  the  world,  would   do  well  to  offer  a  premium   to  any  ime  who  will  diat 

its  meaning — Bosw  ill. 
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Langton  Spring-garden  '.  Johnson  was  once  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  this  species  of  contest.  A  fellow  having 
attacked  him  with  some  coarse  raillery,  Johnson  an- 
swered him  thus,  '  Sir,  your  wife,  undo'  pretence  of 
keeping  a  bandy-house,  is  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.' 
One  evening  when  he  and  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  were  in  company  together,  and  the  admirable 
scolding  of  Timon  of  Athens  was  mentioned,  this 
instance  of  Johnson's  was  quoted,  and  thought  to 
have  at  least  equal  excellence. 

"  As  Johnson  always  allowed  the  extraordinary 
talents  of  Mr.  Burke,  so  Mr.  Burke  was  fully  sensible 
of  the  wonderful  powers  of  Johnson.  Mr.  Langton 
recollects  having  passed  an  evening  with  both  of 
them,  when  Mr.  Burke  repeatedly  entered  upon  to- 
picks  which  it  was  evident  he  would  have  illustrated 
with  extensive  knowledge  and  richness  of  expression  ; 
but  Johnson  always  seized  upon  the  conversation,  in 
which,  however,  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  most  mas- 
terly manner.  As  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Langton 
were  walking  home,  Mr.  Burke  observed  that  John- 
son had  been  very  great  that  night:  Mr.  Langton 
joined  in  this,  but  added,  he  could  have  wished  to 
hear  more  from  another  person  (plainly  intimating 
that  he  meant  Mr.  Burke).  '  O,  no,'  said  Mr.  Burke, 
1  it  is  enough  for  me  to  have  rung  the  bell  to  him.' 

'•  Beauclerk  having  observed  to  him  of  one  of  their 
friends,  that  lie  was  awkward  at  counting  money  ; 
'  Why,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  I  am  likewise  awkward 
at  counting  money.  But  then,  sir,  the  reason  is 
plain  ;   I  have  had  very  little  money  to  count.' 

"He  had  an  abhorrence  of  affectation.  Talking 
of  old  Mr.  Langton,  of  whom  he  said,  'Sir,  you  will 
seldom  see  such  a  gentleman,  such   are  his  stores  of 

1  [Vauxball Ed.] 
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literature  ',  such  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  such  Langton 
his  exemplary  life ;'  he  added,  '  and,  sir,  he  has  no 
grimace,  no  gesticulation,  no  bursts  of  admiration  on 
trivial  occasions:  he   never   embraces  you  with   an 
overacted  cordiality.' 

"  Being  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who  thought 
fit  to  maintain  Dr.  Berkeley's  ingenious  philosophy, 
that  nothing  exists  but  as  perceived  by  some  mind  ; 
when  the  gentleman  was  going  away,  Johnson  said 
to  him,  '  Pray,  sir,  don't  leave  us ;  for  we  may  per- 
haps forget  to  think  of  you,  and  then  you  will  cease 
to  exist.' 

"  Goldsmith,  upon  being  visited  by  Johnson  one 
day  in  the  Temple,  said  to  him  with  a  little  jealousy 
of  the  appearance  of  his  accommodation,  '  I  shall  soon 
be  in  better  chambers  than  these.'  Johnson  at  the 
same  time  checked  him  and  paid  him  a  handsome 
compliment,  implying  that  a  man  of  his  talents  should 
be  above  attention  to  such  distinctions, — '  Nay,  sir, 
never  mind  that :   Nil  te  qucEsiveris  extra! 

"At  the  time  when  his  pension  was  granted  to 
him,  he  said,  with  a  noble  literary  ambition,  *  Had 
this  happened  twenty  years  ago,  I  should  have  gone 
to  Constantinople  to  learn  Arabick,  as  Pococke  did.' 

"  As  an  instance  of  the  oiceness  of  his  taste,  though 
he  praised  West's  translation  of  Pindar,  he  pointed 
out  the  following  passages  as  fault}',  by  expressing  a 
circumstance  so  minute  as  to  detract  from  the  general 
dignity  which  should  prevail: 


■  Down  then  from  thy  glittering  nail, 
Take,  ( >  .Mum,  thj  Dorian  lyre.' 


1  [See,  however,  on*  ,  \ .  iii.  p.  111.— Ed.] 
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Langtoo  "  When  Mr.  Vesey  l  was  proposed  as  a  member  of 
the  Literary  Club,  Mr.  Burke  began  by  saying  that 
he  was  a  man  of  gentle  manners.  '  Sir,'  said  John- 
son, '  you  need  say  no  more.  When  you  have  said 
a  man  of  gentle  manners,  you  have  said  enough.' 

Pio™,  [Yet  he  afterwards  found  that  gentle  manners 
alone  were  not  "  enough  ;"  for  when  Mrs.  Piozzi  once 
asked  him  concerning  the  conversational  powers  of 
Mr.  Vesey-,  with  whom  she  was  unacquainted,  "  He 
talked  to  me,"  said  Johnson,  "  one  day  at  the  Club 
concerning  Catiline's  conspiracy,  so  I  withdrew  my 
attention  and  thought  about  Tom  Thumb."] 

Langton  "  The  late  Mr.  Fitzherbert  told  Mr.  Langton  that 
Johnson  said  to  him,  '  Sir,  a  man  has  no  more  right 
to  say  an  uncivil  thing,  than  to  act  one ;  no  more 
right  to  say  a  rude  thing  to  another  than  to  knock 
him  down/ 

" '  My  dear  friend,  Dr.  Bathurst,'  said  he,  with  a 
warmth  of  approbation,  '  declared  ho  was  glad  that 
his  father,  who  was  a  West  India  planter,  had  left 
his  affairs  in  total  ruin,  because,  having  no  estate,  he 
was  not  under  the  temptation  of  having  slaves.' 

"  Richardson  had  little  conversation,  except  about 
his  own  works,  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said 
he  was  always  willing  to  talk,  and  glad  to  have  them 
introduced.  Johnson,  when  he  carried  Mr.  Langton 
to  sco  him,  professed  that  he  could  bring  him  out 
into  conversation,  and  used  this  allusive  expression, 
'Sir,  I  can  make  him  rear.1     But  he  failed;  for  in 

1  The  Right  Honourable  Agmondesbam  Vesey  was  elected  a  member  of  the 

Literary  Club  in  1773,  and  rti  llcfa    1786.-Mai.oke. 

«  [Mrs.  Piozzi  only  toys"  a  gentleman."  .Mr.  Malone'e  MS.  note  to  the  Anec- 

uppliea  the  name.     .Miss  Reynolds  also  recollects  an  anecdote  of  .Mr. 

's  tirtl  appearance  at  the  Club,  which  prows  that,  however  Dr.  Johnson 

may  have  admired   .Mr.  Vi  -  ■  „.  ,  .    he   did    not  imitate  them. 

1    When  a  ■_'  ntleman  al  thi   Club,  on  presenting  his  friend,  said,  '  This,  sir,  is 
.Mr.  Vesey1 — '  I   see  him,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  and  immediately  turned  away." 
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that  interview  Richardson  said  little  else  than  that  Langum 
there  lay  in  the  room  a  translation  of  his  Clarissa 
into  German. 

"  Once  when  somebody  produced  a  newspaper  in 
which  there  was  a  letter  of  stupid  abuse  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  of  which  Johnson  himself  came  in  for  a 
share,  '  Pray,'  said  he,  '  let  us  have  it  read  aloud 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  which  being  done,  he,  with 
a  ludicrous  earnestness,  and  not  directing  his  look  to 
any  particular  person,  called  out,  '  Are  we  alive  after 
all  this  satire?' 

"  He  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  political 
character  of  Seeker,  one  instance  of  which  appeared 
at  Oxford,  where  he  expressed  great  dissatisfaction 
at  his  varying  the  old-established  toast,  '  Church  and 
king.'  '  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,'  said  he, 
with  an  affected,  smooth,  smiling  grimace,  '  drinks, 
'Constitution  in  church  and  state."  Being  asked  what 
difference  there  was  between  the  two  toasts,  he  said, 
1  Why,  sir,  you  may  be  sure  he  meant  something.' 
Yet  when  the  life  of  that  prelate,  prefixed  to  his 
sermons  by  Dr.  Porteus  and  Dr.  Stinton,  his  chap- 
lains, first  came  out,  he  read  it  with  the  utmost 
avidity,  and  said,  '  It  is  a  life  well  written,  and  thai 
well  deserves  to  be  recorded.' 

"  Of  a  certain  noble  lord  ',  he  said,  '  Respect  him 
you  could  not ;  for  he  had  no  mind  of  his  own. 
Love  him  you  could  not;  for  that  which  you  could 
do  with  him  every  one  else  could.' 

"  Of  Dr.  Goldsmith  he  said,  '  No  man  was  more 
foolish  when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more 
wise  when  he  had.' 

"  lie  told,  in  his  livery  manner,  the  following 
literary  anecdote : — *  Green  and  ( ruthrie,  an  Irishman 
and  a  Scotchman,  undertook  a   translation  of  L)u- 

1  [Sec  ante,  i>.  .'U7.  an  allusion  to  lu>  over-civil  lord — Ed.] 
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Langton  halde's  History  of  China.  Green  said  of  Guthrie, 
that  he  knew  no  English,  and  Guthrie  of  Green,  that 
he  knew  no  French  ;  and  these  two-  undertook  to 
translate  Uuhalde's  History  of  China.  In  this  trans- 
lation there  was  found,  '  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the 
new  moon.'  Now,  as  the  whole  age  of  the  moon  is 
but  twenty-eight  days,  the  moon,  instead  of  being 
new,  was  nearly  as  old  as  it  could  be.  The  blunder 
arose  from  their  mistaking  the  word  ncuvihne,  ninth, 
for  nouvelle,  or  neuve,  new/ 

"  Talking  of  Dr.  Blagderf  s  '  copiousness  and  pre- 
cision of  communication,  Dr.  Johnson  said, '  Blagden, 
sir,  is  a  delightful  fellow  V 

"  On  occasion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  publishing  his 
pamphlet  of  '  The  False  Alarm,'  there  came  out  a 
very  angry  answer  (by  many  supposed  to  be  by  Mr. 
Wilkes).  Dr.  Johnson  determined  on  not  answering 
it ;  but,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Langton,  mentioned 
a  particular  or  two,  which,  if  he  had  replied  to  it, 
he  might  perhaps  have  inserted.  In  the  answerer's 
pamphlet,  it  had  been  said  with  solemnity,  '  Do  you 
consider,  sir,  that  a  house  of  commons  is  to  the  people 
as  a  creature  is  to  its  Creator?'  '  To  this  question,' 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  '  I  could  have  replied,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  the  idea  of  a  Creator  must  be  such  as  that 
he  has  a  power  to  unmake  or  annihilate  his  creature. 
Then  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  a  creature  can 
make  laws  for  its  Creator*.' 

'"  Depend  upon  it,'  said  he,  '  that  if  a  man  talks 
of  his  misfortunes,  there  is  something  in  them  that 
is  not  disagreeable  to  him  ;  for  where  there  is  nothing 

1  [Aft  rwards  Sir  Charles  Blagden — Ed.] 

*  [Here  in  the  first  edition  ended  .Mr.  Langton's  Collectanea. —  Ed.] 
3  His  profound  adoration  of  the  Great  First  Cause  was  such  as  to  set  him 
above  that  M  philosophy  and  vain  deceit"  with  which  men  of  narrow  i 

have  biun  infected.      I    have   heard  him  Strongly  maintain  thai  "  what  is   ri^lil 
i>  not     '  from  any  natural  fitnes  ,  but  because  God  "ills  it  to  be  right;"  and  it 
duly  so,  because  he  hat  predisposed  the  relations  of  thugs  so,  as  thai 
which  he  wills  must  he  right IJoswi.li.. 
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but  pure  misery,  there  never  is  any  recourse  to  the  Langton 
mention  of  it.' 

"'A  man  must  be  a  poor  beast,  that  should  read 
no  more  in  quantity  than  he  could  utter  aloud.' 

" '  Iinlac,  in  '  Rasselas,'  I  spelt  with  a  c  at  the 
end,  because  it  is  less  like  English,  which  should 
always  have  the  Saxon  k  added  to  the  c  V 

"  '  Many  a  man  is  mad  in  certain  instances,  and 
goes  through  life  without  having  it  perceived.  For 
example,  a  madness  has  seized  a  person2,  of  sup- 
posing himself  obliged  literally  to  pray  continually  : 
had  the  madness  turned  the  opposite  way,  and  the 
person  thought  it  a  crime  ever  to  pray,  it  might  not 
improbably  have  continued  unobserved.' 

"  He  apprehended  that  the  delineation  of  charac- 
ters in  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  the  '  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand'  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind 
that  was  known. 

"  '  Supposing,'  said  he,  '  a  wife  to  be  of  a  studious 
or  argumentative  turn,  it  would  be  very  troublesome: 
for  instance,  if  a  woman  should  continually  dwell 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Arian  heresy.' 

"'No  man  speaks  concerning  another,  even  sup- 
pose it  to  be  in  his  praise,  if  he  thinks  he  does  not 
bear  him,  exactly  as  he  would  if  he  thought  he  was 
within  hearing.' 

"'The  applause  of  a  single  human  being  is  of 
great  consequence.'  This  he  said  to  me  with  great 
earnestness  of  manner,  very  near  the  tine  of  his 
decease,  on  occasion  of  having  desired  me  to  read  a 
letter   addressed    to   him    from    some   person    in   the 

1  I  hope  the  authority  of  the  great  master  of  our  language  will  stop  that  eur- 
tailing  innovation  by  which  we  see  critic,  ptMie,  &c  frequently  written  instead 
of , /;/;. /,.  / '.''i. /..  .\c._  I'.osu  i:m  .  [Win  should  we  not  retrench  an  obvious 
superfluity  ?  In  the  preceding  age,  /<«/■//<•  ami  critic  were  written  pubttqvt  ami 
critique.  —  l.i>.  | 

[Johnson  had,  no  doubt,  his  popi  friend  Smart  in  In-  recollection 
ante,  vol.  i.  p.  MM) — Ed.  | 
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Langton  north  of  England  ;  which  when  I  had  done,  and  he 
asked  me  what  the  contents  were,  as  I  thought  being 
particular  upon  it  might  fatigue  him,  it  being  of 
great  length,  I  only  told  him  in  general  that  it  was 
highly  in  his  praise ;  and  then  he  expressed  himself 
as  above. 

"  He  mentioned  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  what 
Baretti  had  told  him  ;  that,  meeting  in  the  course  of 
his  studying  English  with  an  excellent  paper  in  '  The 
Spectator,'  one  of  four  that  were  written  by  the 
respectable  dissenting  minister  Mr.  Grove  of  Taun- 
ton, and  observing  the  genius  and  energy  of  mind 
that  it  exhibits,  it  greatly  quickened  his  curiosity  to 
visit  our  country;  as  he  thought,  if  such  were  the 
lighter  periodical  essays  of  our  authors,  their  pro- 
ductions on  more  weighty  occasions  must  be  won- 
derful indeed  ! 

"  He  observed  once,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  that 
a  beggar  in  the  street  will  more  readily  ask  alms  from 
a  man,  though  there  should  be  no  marks  of  wealth 
in  his  appearance,  than  Iron  even  a  well-dressed 
woman  '  ;  which  he  accounted  for  from  the  great 
degree  of  carefulness  as  to  money,  that  is  to  be  found 
in  women  :  saying  farther  upon  it,  that  the  oppor- 
tunities in  general  that  they  possess  of  improving 
their  condition  are  much  fewer  than  men  have  ;  and 
adding,  as  he  looked  round  the  company,  which  con- 
sisted of  men  only,  '  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  does 
not  think  he  might  be  richer,  if  he  would  use  his 
endeavour.' 

"lie  thus  characterised  an  ingenious  writer  of  his 
acquaintance:   'Sir,  he  is  an  enthusiast  by  rule: 

"  '  He  may  li<>/(l  up  that  shield  against  all  his 
enemies,'  was  an  observation  on  Homer,  in  reference 

'Miii     i-  dI  a  direct  contrary  opinion.     See  Ins  *  Sentimental  Journey ;" 

article,  Th     Mi  tery. —  iin^w  i  i  I  . 
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to  his  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  made  by  Langton 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  wife  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
of  Derbyshire,   and  respected   by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a 
very  fine  one  l.     He  had  in  general  a  very  high  opi- 
nion of  that  lady's  understanding. 

"An  observation  ofBathurst's  may  be  mentioned, 
which  Johnson  repeated,  appearing  to  acknowledge 
it  to  be  well  founded  ;  namely,  it  was  somewhat 
remarkable  how  seldom,  on  occasion  of  coming  into 
tin-  company  of  any  new  person,  one  felt  any  wish 
or  inclination  to  see  him  again." 


[As  we  now  approach  the  period  when  his  inti-  Ed. 
macy  with  Mrs.  Thrale  ceased,  this  seems  to  be  a 
proper  place  for  inserting,  after  the  Collectanea  of 
Mr.  Langton,  those  anecdotes  published  by  that  lady 
which  have  not  been  introduced  in  other  places  of 
this  work.] 

["  To  recollect  and  repeat  the  sayings  of  Dr.  Pio*ri 
Johnson,  is  almost  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  p.'i;! 
writers  of  his  life  ;  as  his  life,  at  least  since  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  consisted  in  little  else  than 
talking,  when  he  was  not  absolutely  employed  in 
sonic  serious  piece  of  work;  and  whatever  work  he 
did  seemed  so  much  below  his  powers  of  perform- 
ance, that  he  appeared  the  idlest  of  all  human  beings  ; 
ever  musing  till  he  was  called  out  to  converse,  and 
conversing  till  the  fatigue  of  his  friends,  or  the 
promptitude  of  his  own  temper  to  take  offence,  con- 
signed him  back  again  to  silent  meditation. 

"  Dr.  Johnson    indeed,  as    he   was   a   very   talking  ,,.  [qq. 

1  [This  passage  teems  not  wry  Intelligible.  Perhaps  the  observation  might 
mean  thai  Homer's  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  «•>  so  masterly  ili.u  it 
alone  was  sufficient  to  prove  him  a  great  pint,  and  to  turn  all  the  shafts  of 
criticism.  Tin  reader  cannot  have  (ailed  to  observe  that  many  of  these  anec- 
dotes are  verj  obscurely  expressed,  and  that  different  topics  seem  sometimes 
jumbled  into  one  paragraph — Ed.] 
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Piozzi     man   himself,  had   an  idea  that  nothing  promoted 

Ancc.       ,  ,  .. 

happiness  so  much  as  conversation. 

,,.  212.  "  The  saying  of  the  old  philosopher,  who  observes, 
'  that  he  who  wants  least  is  most  like  the  gods,  who 
want  nothing,'  was  a  favourite  sentence  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  on  his  own  part  required  less  attend- 
ance, sick  or  well,  than  ever  I  saw  any  human  crea- 
ture. Conversation  was  all  he  required  to  make  him 
happy ;  and  when  he  would  have  tea  made  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  only  that  there  might 
be  a  certainty  of  detaining  his  companions  round  him. 
On  that  principle  it  was  that  he  preferred  winter  to 
summer,  when  the  heat  of  the  weather  gave  people 
an  excuse  to  stroll  about,  and  walk  for  pleasure  in 
the  shade,  while  he  wished  to  sit  still  on  a  chair,  and 
chat  day  after  day,  till  somebody  proposed  a  drive  in 
the  coach;  and  that  was  the  most  delicious  moment 
of  his  life.  'But  the  carriage  must  stop  sometime,' 
as  he  said,  '  and  the  people  would  come  home  at 
last ;'  so  his  pleasure  was  of  short  duration. 

p. '61.  "  As  ethics  or  figures,  or  metaphysical  reasoning, 

was  the  sort  of  talk  he  most  delighted  in,  so  no  kind 
of  conversation  pleased  him  less,  I  think,  than  when 
the  subject  was  historical  fact  or  general  polity. 
'  What  shall  we  learn  from  that  stuff?'  said  John- 
son :  '  let  us  not  fancy  like  Swift  that  we  are  exalting 
a  woman's  character  by  telling  how  she 

Cad.  iV  '  Could  name  the  ancient  heroes  round, 

Vanessa  Explain  for  what  they  were  renown'd,  &c. ' ' 

I  must  not  however  lead  my  readers  to  suppose  that 
he  meant  to  reserve  such  talk  for  men's  company  as 
a  proof  of  pre-eminence.  '  He  never/  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  'desired  to  hear  of  the  Punic  war  while 
he  lived  :  such  conversation  was  lost  time,'  he  said, 
'  and  carried  one  away  from  common  life,  leaving  no 
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ideas  behind  which  could  serve  living  wightm  warn-  pjmh 

Anec. 

ing  or  direction. 

'  How  I  should  act  is  not  the  case, 
But  how  would  Hrutus  in  my  place?' 

And  now,'  cries  Dr.  Johnson,  laughing  with  ob- 
streperous violence,  '  if  these  two  foolish  lines  can  be 
equalled  in  folly  ',  except  by  the  two  succeeding  ones 
— show  them  me.' 

"  With  a  contempt  not  inferior  he  received  the  p-  160. 
praises  of  a  pretty  lady's  face  and  behaviour.  '  She 
says  nothing,  sir,'  answered  Johnson ;  '  a  talking 
blackamoor  were  better  than  a  white  creature  who 
adds  nothing  to  life — and  sitting  down  before  one 
thus  desperately  silent  takes  away  the  confidence 
one  should  have  in  the  company  of  her  chair  if  she 
were  once  out  of  it.1 

"  No  one  was  however  less  willing  to  begin  any 

1  [These  are  two  lines  of  Swift's  versa  /•>  .*>'/. ■//</,  17-0.     Dr.  Johnson's  i   n- 
waa  too  violent,  and  indeed   he  seems  not  to  have  correctly  understood 
the  dean's  illustration.     He  is  laying  down  certain  general  rules  for  distin- 
guishing what  honour  is.  and  he  exposes  the  many  false  meanings  which  the 

world    assigns   to   thai    word.      He   proceeds  to  say  that  men  should   not  decide 

what   is   honourable  by   a  reference   to   their  own  feelings  and  circumstances, 

which  naturally  hias  the  judgment,  hut  should  consider,  without  reference 
to  (elf,  how  a  wise  and  good  man  would  act. 

11  In  points  of  honour  to  be  tried, 
All  passion  must  he  laid  aside; 
Ask  no  advice,  but  think  alone  ; 
Suppose  the  question  not  your  own  : 
'  How  shall  I  act  ':'  is  not  the  case  ; 
Hut  how  would  Brutu*  in  my  place? 
In  such  a  case  would  Cuto  bleed  ? 
And  how  would  Socratet  proceed?" 

It  is  plain  lure,  and  still  plainer  from  the  whole  context  of  the  poem,  that 
BrutuSf  Ciii',  and  Soi  rates  axe  here  put  as  the  representatives  of  Patriotism  and 
virtue,  and  as  the  names  of  Zotttt  .  />'  ,  or  P  idarus  are  used  generically 
to  signify  infamous  per  sons :  so  here,  Brutus,  Cato,  and  Socrates  (which  might 
as   well  have  been   Sydney,  Somers,  or  Clarendon,  or  any  other  illustrious 

names),  are  used  as  terms  of  honour  to  give  point  and  a  kind  of  dramatic  edict 
to  the  general  proposition.  Swift  never  dreamt  ^as  .Airs.  l'io//i\  report  would 
lead  us    to  think  that    .lohnson   Supposed)  to   :.dvise    that    our  rules    of  conduct 

were  to  he  drawn  from  the  actual  events  of  Greek  and  Roman  history.  This 
would  have  been  as  absurd  as  Johnson's  own  introduction  o\  Roman  manners 
into  London  in  his  description  ot  the  burning  ofOrgilio'a  palace,  or  the  invo- 
cation  of  Democritus,  which  sounds  so  strangely  amidst  the  modem  illustrations 
of  his  own  beautiful  and  splendid  Vanity  of  Human  n         .—  Kt>.| 
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Piozzi  discourse  than  himself.  His  friend  Mr.  Thomas 
Tyers1  said  he  was  like  the  ghosts,  who  never 
speak  till  they  are  spoken  to  ;  and  he  liked  the  ex- 
pression so  well,  that  he  often  repeated  it.  He  had 
indeed  no  necessity  to  lead  the  stream  of  chat  to  a 
favourite  channel,  that  his  fulness  on  the  subject 
might  be  shown  more  clearly,  whatever  was  the  topic; 
and  he  usually  left  the  choice  to  others.  His  in- 
formation enlightened,  his  argument  strengthened, 
and  his  wit  made  it  ever  remembered.  Of  him  it 
might  have  been  said,  as  he  often  delighted  to  say 
of  Edmund  Burke,  '  that  you  could  not  stand  five 
minutes  with  that  man  beneath  a  shed  while  it  rained, 
but  you  must  be  convinced  you  had  been  standing 
with  the  greatest  man  you  had  ever  yet  seen.' 

p.  DM.  "  Having  reduced  his  amusements  to  the  plea- 
sures of  conversation  merely,  what  wonder  that  John- 
son should  have  had  an  avidity  for  the  sole  delight 
he  was  able  to  enjoy  ?  No  man  conversed  so  well  as 
he  on  every  subject ;  no  man  so  acutely  discerned  the 
reason  of  every  fact,  the  motive  of  every  action,  the 
end  of  every  design.  He  was  indeed  often  pained  by 
the  ignorance  or  causeless  wonder  of  those  who  knew 
lcs?>  than  himself,  though  he  seldom  drove  them  away 
with  apparent  scorn,  unless  he  thought  they  added 
presumption  to  stupidity. 

p.  73,  "He  would  sometimes  good-naturedly  enter  into 

a  long  chat  for  the  instruction  or  entertainment 
of  people  he  despised.  I  perfectly  recollect  his  con- 
descending to  delight  my  daughter's  dancing-master 
with  a  long  argument  about  his  art;  which  the  man 
protested,  at  the  close  of  the  discourse,  the  doctor 
knew  more  of  than  himself,  and  was  astonished, 
enlightened,  and  amused,  by  the  talk  of  a  person 
little  likely  to  make  a  good  disquisition  upon  dancing. 

1  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  304,  and  vol.  iii.  j>.  166 — Ed.] 
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11 1  have  sometimes  indeed  been  rather  pleased  than  P"" 

A  nee. 

vexed  when  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  a  rough  answer  p.  y.i. 
to  a  man  who  perhaps  deserved   one  only  half  as 

rough,  because  I  knew  he  would  repent  of  his  hasty 
reproof,  and  make  us  all  amends  by  some  conversa- 
tion at  once  instructive  and  entertaining.  A  young 
fellow  asked  him  abruptly  one  day,  'Pray, sir,  what  and 
where  is  Palmyra  ?  I  heard  somebody  talk  last  night 
of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.'  "Tis  a  hill  in  Ireland,' replies 
Johnson,  '  with  palms  growing  on  the  top,  and  a  bog 
at  the  bottom,  and  so  they  call  it  Palm-mira.'  Seeing 
however  that  the  lad  thought  him  serious,  and 
thanked  him  for  the  information,  he  undeceived  him 
very  gently  indeed  ;  told  him  the  history,  geography, 
and  chronology,  of  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  with 
every  incident,  I  think,  that  literature  could  furnish 
or  eloquence  express,  from  the  building  of  Solomon's 
palace  down  to  the  voyage  of  Dawkins  and  Wood. 

"  He  had  no  taste  for  the  usual  enjoyments  and  p.  205. 
occupations  of  a  country  life,  and  would  say,  '  that 
after  one  had  gathered  apples  in  an  orchard,  one 
wishes  to  see  them  well  baked,  and  removed  to  a 
London  eating-house  for  enjoyment.'  With  such 
notions,  who  can  wonder  he  often  complained  of 
us  for  living  so  much  in  the  country — '  Feeding 
the  chickens,'  as  he  said  I  did,  '  till  1  starved  my 
own  understanding.'  *  Get,  however,'  said  he,  "a 
boolc  about  gardening,  and  study  it  hard,  since  you 
//v//  pass  your  life  with  birds  and  (lowers,  and  learn 
to  laise  the  largest  turnips  and  to  breed  the  biggest 
fowls.'  It  was  vain  to  assure  him  that  the  good- 
ness of  such  dishes  did  not  depend  upon  their  size  ; 
he  laughed  at  the  people  who  covered  their  canals 
with  foreign  fowls,  'when,'  Bays  he,  'our  own  ge. 
and  ganders  are  twice  as  large;  if  we  fetched  better 
animals   from  distant   nations,    there  might   be  some 

VOL.  IV.  »  \\ 
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Piozzi  sense  in  the  preference :  but  to  get  cows  from  Al- 
derney,  or  water-fowl  from  China,  only  to  see  nature 
degenerating  round  us,  is  a  poor  ambition  indeed.' 

"  Nor  was  Dr.  Johnson  more  merciful  with  regard 
to  the  amusements  people  are  contented  to  call  such. 
*  You  hunt  in  the  morning,'  says  he,  '  and  crowd 
to  the  public  rooms  at  night,  and  call  it  diversion ; 
when  your  heart  knows  it  is  perishing  with  poverty 
of  pleasures,  and  your  wits  get  blunted  for  want  of 
some  other  mind  to  sharpen  them  upon.  There  is 
in  this  world  no  real  delight  (excepting  those  of 
sensuality)  but  exchange  of  ideas  in  conversation ; 
and  whoever  has  once  experienced  the  full  flow  of 
London  talk,  when  he  retires  to  country  friendships 
and  rural  sports,  must  either  be  contented  to  turn 
baby  again  and  play  with  the  rattle,  or  he  will  pine 
away  like  a  great  fish  in  a  little  pond,  and  die  for 
want  of  his  usual  food.' — '  Books  without  the  know- 
ledge of  life  are  useless,'  I  have  heard  him  say ;  '  for 
what  should  books  teach  but  the  art  of  /irij/i>-  f  To 
study  manners,  however,  only  in  coffee-houses,  is 
more  than  equally  imperfect ;  the  minds  of  men  who 
acquire  no  solid  learning,  and  only  exist  on  the  daily 
forage  that  they  pick  up  by  running  about,  and 
snatching  what  drops  from  their  neighbours,  as  igno- 
rant, as  themselves,  will  never  ferment  into  any 
knowledge  valuable  or  durable;  but  like  the  light 
wines  we  drink  in  hot  countries,  please  for  the  mo- 
ment, though  incapable  of  keeping.  In  the  study  of 
mankind  much  will  be  found  to  swim  as  froth,  and 
much  must  sink  as  feculence,  before  the  wine  can 
have  its  effect,  and  become  that  noblest  liquor  which 
rejoices  the  heart  and  gives  vigour  to  the  imagina- 
tion.' 

p.  81.  "'Solitude,'  he  one  day  added,   'is  dangerous  to 

reason,  without  being  favourable  to  virtue  :  pleasures 
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of  some  sort  are  necessary  to  the  intellectual  as  to  Piozzi 
the  corporeal  health  ;  and  those  who  resist  gaiety  will  p.  81. 
be  likely  for  the  most  part  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  appe- 
tite ;  for  the  solicitations  of  sense  are  always  at  hand; 
and  a  dram  to  a  vacant  and  solitary  person  is  a  speedy 
and  seducing  relief.  Remember/  continued  he, '  that 
the  solitary  mortal  is  certainly  luxurious,  probably 
superstitious,  and  possibly  mad  :  the  mind  stagnates 
for  want  of  employment,  grows  morbid,  and  is  extin- 
guished like  a  candle  in  foul  air.'  It  was  on  this 
principle  that  Johnson  encouraged  parents  to  carry 
their  daughters  early  and  much  into  company  ;  '  for 
what  harm  can  be  done  before  so  many  witnesses  ? 
Solitude  is  the  surest  nurse  of  all  prurient  passions; 
and  a  girl  in  the  hurry  of  preparation,  or  tumult  of 
gaiety,  has  neither  inclination  nor  leisure  to  let  tender 
expressions  soften  or  sink  into  her  heart.  The  ball, 
the  show,  are  not  the  dangerous  places :  no,  't  is  the 
private  friend,  the  kind  consoler,  the  companion  of 
the  easy  vacant  hour,  whose  compliance  with  her 
opinions  can  flatter  her  vanity,  and  whose  conversa- 
tion can  just  soothe,  without  ever  stretching  her 
mind,  that  is  the  lover  to  be  feared ;  he  who 
buzzes  in  her  ear  at  court,  or  at  the  opera,  must  be 
contented  to  buzz  in  vain.'  These  notions  Dr.  John- 
son carried  so  very  far,  that  I  have  heard  him  say, 
'  If  you  would  shut  up  any  man  with  any  woman, 
so  as  to  make  them  derive  their  whole  pleasure  from 
each  other,  they  would  inevitably  fall  in  love,  as  it  is 
called,  with  each  other;  but  at  six  months'  end,  if 
you  would  throw  them  both  into  public  life,  where 
they  might  change  partners  at  pleasure,  each  would 
soon  forget  that  loudness  which  mutual  dependence 
and  the  paucity  of  general  amusement  alone  had 
caused,  and  each  would  separately  feel  delighted  by 
their  release.' 

It  is  '2 
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Piozzi  «  The  vacuity  of  life  had  at  some  early  period  of 

Anec.  J  J    * 

p.  117.  his  life  struck  so  forcibly  on  the  mind  of  Dr.  John- 
son, that  it  became  by  repeated  impression  his  fa- 
vourite hypothesis,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his 
reasonings  commonly  ended  there,  wherever  they 
might  begin.  Such  things  therefore  as  other  phi- 
losophers often  attribute  to  various  and  contradictory 
causes,  appeared  to  him  uniform  enough ;  all  was 
done  to  fill  up  the  time,  upon  his  principle.  I  used 
to  tell  him,  that  it  was  like  the  clown's  answer  in 
As  You  Like  It,  of  'Oh  Lord,  sir!'  for  that  it 
suited  every  occasion.  One  man,  for  example,  was 
profligate  and  wild,  as  Ave  call  it,  followed  the  girls, 
or  sat  still  at  the  gaming-table.  '  Why,  life  must 
be  filled  up/  said  Johnson,  s  and  the  man  who  is  not 
capable  of  intellectual  pleasures  must  content  himself 
with  such  as  his  senses  can  afford.'  Another  was  a 
hoarder :  '  Why,  a  fellow  must  do  something ;  and 
what  so  easy  to  a  narrow  mind  as  hoarding  halfpence 
till  they  turn  into  sixpences  ?' 

i'  lis.  "Avarice  was  a  vice  against  which,  however,  I 
never  much  heard  Dr.  Johnson  declaim,  till  one  re- 
presented it  to  him  connected  with  cruelty,  or  some 
such  disgraceful  companion.  'Do  not,'  said  he, 
'  discourage  your  children  from  hoarding,  if  they 
have  a  taste  to  it:  whoever  lays  up  his  penny  rather 
than  part  with  it  for  a  cake,  at  least  is  not  the  slave 
of  gross  appetite  ;  and  shows  besides  a  preference 
always  to  be  esteemed,  of  the  future  to  the  present 
moment.  Such  a  mind  may  he  made  a  good  one; 
but  the  natural  spendthrift,  who  grasps  his  pleasured 
greedily  and  coarsely,  and  cares  for  nothing  but  im- 
mediate indulgence,  is  very  little  to  be  valued  above 
a  negro.' 

p  -'",;.  ••  He  hated  disguise,  and  nobody  penetrated  is  to 
icadily.      I  showed  him  a  letter  written  to  a  common 
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friend,  who  was  at  some  loss  for  the  explanation  of  piozzi 

Anec 

it.     '  Whoever  wrote  it,'  says  onr  doctor,  '  could,  if  p.  208. 
lie  chose  it,  make  himself  understood  ;   but  'tis  the 
letter  of  an  embarrassed  wan,  sir ;'  and  so  the  event 
proved  it  to  be. 

"  Mysteriousness  in  trifles  offended  him  on  every 
side :  '  it  commonly  ended  in  guilt,'  he  said  ;  '  for 
those  who  begin  by  concealment  of  innocent  things 
will  soon  have  something  to  hide  which  they  dare 
not  bring  to  light.'  He  therefore  encouraged  an 
openness  of  conduct,  in  women  particularly,  '  who,' 
he  observed,  '  were  often  led  away,  when  children, 
by  their  delight  and  power  of  surprising.' 

"He  recommended,  on  something  like  the  same  prin-  P-  20!K 
ciple,  that  when  one  person  meant  to  serve  another,  he 
should  not  go  about  it  slily,  or,  as  we  say,  underhand, 
out  of  a  false  idea  of  delicacy,  to  surprise  one's  friend 
with  an  unexpected  favour ;  '  which,  ten  to  one,' 
says  he,  '  fails  to  oblige  your  acquaintance,  who  had 
some  reasons  against  such  a  mode  of  obligation,  which 
you  might  have  known  but  for  that  superfluous  cun- 
ning which  you  think  an  elegance.  Oh  !  never  be 
seduced  by  such  silly  pretences/  continued  he;  '  if 
a  wench  wants  a  good  gown,  do  not  give  her  a  fine 
smelling-bottle,  because  that  is  more  delicate :  as  1 
once  knew  a  lady  lend  the  key  of  her  library  to  a 
poor  scribbling  dependent,  as  if  she  took  the  woman 
for  an  ostrich  that  could  digest  iron.'  He  said,  in- 
deed, '  that  women  were  very  difficult  to  be  taught 
the  proper  manner  of  conferring  pecuniary  favours; 
that  they  always  gave  too  much  money  or  too  little; 
for  that  they  had  an  idea  of  delicacy  accompanying 
their  gifts,  so  that  they  generally  rendered  them  either 
useless  or  ridiculous.1 

"  I  pitied  a  friend  before  him  who  had  a  whining  r-  1:u 
wife,  that   found  every  thing  painful  to  her.  and  no- 
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Piozzi     thing  pleasing — *  He  does  not  know  that  she  whira- 

p.  lsi.  pers,'  says  Johnson;  'when  a  door  has  creaked  for  a 
fortnight  together,  you  may  observe,  the  master  will 
scarcely  give  sixpence  to  get  it  oiled.' 

"  Of  another  lady,  more  insipid  than  offensive,  I 
once  heard  him  say,  '  She  has  some  softness  indeed, 
but  so  has  a  pillow.'  And  when  one  observed  in 
reply,  that  her  husband's  fidelity  and  attachment 
were  exemplary,  notwithstanding  this  low  account  at 
which  her  perfections  were  rated — '  Why,  sir,'  cries 
the  Doctor,  '  being  married  to  those  sleepy-souled 
women,  is  just  like  playing  at  cards  for  nothing ;  no 
passion  is  excited,  and  the  time  is  filled  up.  I  do 
not  however  envy  a  fellow  one  of  those  honeysuckle 
wives,  for  my  part,  as  they  are  but  creepers  at  best, 
and  commonly  destroy  the  tree  they  so  tenderly  cling 
about.' 

p.  2ii.  "Needlework  had  a  strenuous  approver  in  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  said,  "  that,  one  of  the  great  felicities 
of  female  life  was  the  general  consent  of  the  world, 
that  they  might  amuse  themselves  with  petty  occu- 
pations, which  contributed  to  the  lengthening  their 
lives,  and  preserving  their  minds  in  a  state  of  sanity.' 
*  A  man  cannot  hem  a  pocket-handkerchief,'  said  a 
lady  of  quality  to  him  one  day,  '  and  so  he  runs 
mad,  and  torments  his  family  and  friends.'  The 
expression  struck  him  exceedingly,  and  when  one 
acquaintance  grew  troublesome,  and  another  un- 
healthy, he  used  to  quote  Lady  Frances's1  observa- 
tion, '  That  a  man  cannot  hem  a  pocket-handker- 
chief.' 

p. __m_\  «  Nice  people  found  no  mercy  from  Dr.  John- 
son ;  such  I  mean  as  can  dine  only  at  four  o'clock, 
who  cannot  bear  to  be  waked  at  an  unusual  hour,  or 

>  [Lady  Frances  liurgoynu,  daughter  of  tliu  last  Lord  Halifax L'd.J 
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miss  a  stated  meal  without  inconvenience,     lie  had  Pio«i 

no  such  prejudices  himself,  and  with  difficulty  forgave 
them  in  another.  '  Delicacy  does  not  surely  consist,' 
says  he,  'in  impossibility  to  be  pleased;  and  that  is 
false  dignity  indeed  which  is  content  to  depend  upon 
others.' 

"  That  poverty  was  an  evil  to  be  avoided  by  all  P-  '!"; 
honest  means,  however,  no  man  was  more  ready  to 
avow :  concealed  poverty  particularly,  which  he  said 
was  the  general  corrosive  that  destroyed  the  peace  of 
almost  every  family ;  to  which  no  evening  perhaps 
ever  returned  without  some  new  project  for  hiding 
the  sorrows  and  dangers  of  the  next  day.  '  Want 
of  money,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  is  sometimes  con- 
cealed under  pretended  avarice,  and  sly  hints  of  aver- 
sion to  part  with  it ;  sometimes  under  stormy  anger, 
and  affectation  of  boundless  rage ;  but  oftener  still 
under  a  show  of  thoughtless  extravagance  and  gay 
neglect :  while  to  a  penetrating  eye  none  of  these 
wretched  veils  suffice  to  keep  the  cruel  truth  from 
being  seen.  Poverty  is  hie  et  ubique,*  says  lie, 
'and  if  yon  do  shut  the  jade  out  of  the  door,  she 
will  always  contrive  in  some  manner  to  poke  her  pale 
lean  face  in  at  the  window.' 

"As  the  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  greatly  expanded,  P-  85. 
so  his  first  care  was  for  general,  not  particular  or 
petty  morality;  and  those  teachers  had  more  of  his 
blame  than  praise,  I  think,  who  seek  to  oppress  life 
with  unnecessary  scruples.  '  Scruples  would,"  as  he 
observed,  'certainly  make  men  miserable,  and  seldom 
make  them  good.  Let  us  ever,'  he  said,  *  studi- 
ously tly  from  those  instructors,  against  whom  our 
Saviour  denounces  heavy  judgments,  for  ha\  ing  bound 
up  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  laid  them  on 
the  shoulders  of  mortal  men.'  Xo  one  had.  however. 
higher  notions  of  the   hard   task  of  true   Christianity 
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Piozzi  than  Johnson,  whose  daily  terror  lest  he  had  not  done 
enough  originated  in  piety,  but  ended  in  little  less 
than  disease.  Reasonable  with  regard  to  others,  he 
had  formed  vain  hopes  of  performing  impossibilities 
himself;  and  finding  his  good  works  ever  below  his 
desires  and  intent,  filled  his  imagination  with  fears 
that  he  should  never  obtain  forgiveness  for  omissions 
of  duty  and  criminal  waste  of  time. 

"  I  used  to  tell  him  in  jest,  that  his  morality  was 
easily  contented  ;  and  when  I  have  said  something 
as  if  the  wickedness  of  the  world  gave  me  concern, 
he  would  cry  out  aloud  against  canting,  and  protest 
that  he  thought  there  was  very  little  gross  wicked- 
ness in  the  world,  and  still  less  of  extraordinary 
virtue. 
85-  "  Though  no  man  perhaps  made  such  rough  replies 

as  Dr.  Johnson,  yet  nobody  had  a  more  just  aversion 
for  general  satire ;  he  always  hated  and  censured 
Swift  for  his  unprovoked  bitterness  against  the  pro- 
fessors of  medicine  ;  and  used  to  challenge  his  friends, 
when  they  lamented  the  exorbitancy  of  physicians' 
fees,  to  produce  him  one  instance  of  an  estate  raised 
by  physic  in  England.  When  an  acquaintance  too 
was  one  day  exclaiming  against  the  tediousness  of 
the  law  and  its  partiality :  '  Let  us  hear,  sir,'  said 
Johnson,  '  no  general  abuse  ;  the  law  is  the  last  re- 
sult of  human  wisdom  acting  upon  human  experience 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public' 
194.  "  Dr.  Johnson  had  indeed  a  veneration  for  the 
voice  of  mankind  beyond  what  most  people  will  own  ; 
and  as  he  liberally  confessed  that  all  his  own  disap- 
pointments proceeded  from  himself,  he  hated  to  hear 
others  complain  of  general  injustice.  I  remember 
when  lamentation  was  made  of  the  neglect  showed  to 
Jeremiah  Markland  ',  a  great  philologist,  as  some  one 

1  [Mr.  Markland,  who  has  favoured  the  editor  with  many  kind  and  useful 
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ventured  to  call  him — *  He  is  a  scholar  undoubtedly,  P'°zzi 
sir,'  replied  Dr.  Johnson ;  '  but  remember  that  he 
would  run  from  the  world,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
world's  business  to  run  after  him.  I  hate  a  fellow 
whom  pride,  or  cowardice,  or  laziness,  drives  into  a 
corner,  and  does  nothing  when  he  is  there  but  sit  and 
growl:  let  him  come  out  as  I  do,  and  bark.1 

"  Dr.  Johnson's  knowledge  of  literary  history  was  p-  171. 
extensive  and  surprising ;  he  knew  every  adventure 
of  every  book  you  could  name  almost,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  the  opportunity  which  writing 
the  poets'  lives  gave  him  to  display  it.  He  loved 
to  be  set  at  work,  and  was  sorry  when  he  came  to 
the  end  of  the  business  he  was  about. 

"  '  Alas,  madam  !'  continued  he,  '  how  few  books  P-  21?- 
are  there  of  which  one  ever  can  possibly  arrive  at  the 
last  page  !  Was  there  ever  yet  any  thing  written  by 
mere  man  that  was  wished  longer  by  its  readers, 
excepting  Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress?'    After  Homer's  Iliad,  Dr.  John- 

,  observes  on  this  passage,  that  "  Johnson's  censure  was  undeserved. 
niah  Markland  was  certainly  no  grort  ler.  lie  sought  for,  because  he  loved, 
retirement;  and  rejected  all  the  honours  and  rewards  which  were  liberally  offered 
to  his  acceptance.  During  a  long  lite,  he  devoted  himself  unceasingly  to  those 
pursuits  for  which  he  was  best  fitted,  collating  the  classics,  and  illustrating  the 
Scriptures.  '  Sequantur  alii  famam,  aucupentur  Divitias,  hie  illaoculis  trtv- 
tonis  contemplatus,  post  terga constanter  rejecit  ....  In  Bolitudinem  Be  recepit, 
Btudiis  excolendis  et  paup  -'mis  gubl  tvandis  unice  intentus.'  Such  is  the  cha- 
rac  :r  given  of  Markland  by  his  pupil  and  friend  Edward  Clarke."  Mrs.Pioi  i*a 
flippant  expres  ion  ( ■•  a  great  philologist  as  some  one  ventured  to  call  him")  will 
excite  a  smile,  when  we  recollect  what  .Markland  has  done  as  a  philologist,  and 
the  estimation  in  which  lie  las  been  held  both  by  the  most  learned  of  his  contem- 
poraries (including  Johnson  himself  .  a<  d  tli  •  most  distinguished  scholars  of  our 
own  time.  Dr.  Burney,  if.  a  tone  of  the  highest  panegyric,  numbered  him  with 
Kentley,  Dawes,  Toup,  mm'  !'...-  n;  and  a  still  later  writer  has  thus  candidly 
enumerated  his  merits:  "  Markland  was  endowed  with  a  respectable  portion  of 
judg  jacity.     He  was  very  laborious,  loved  retirement,  and  spent  a 

nd  I.  in  1  tngu  ■  .  s.  For  mod<  ity,  candour, 
v  honesty,  and  courteousness  to  other  scholars,  he  is  justly  considered  as 
the  mode  which  ou  {hi  to  be  proposed  for  the  i  nitatio  i  of  every  a  ..■  "  tv>  irt. 
Rex  ,  roL  v.i.  p.  142:  so  fai  Air.  M  rkland.  It  is  hut  just  to  all  parties,  that 
the  Editor  should  add,  that  (whatever  Johnson  may  have  sral  in  the  current  of 
conversation,  and  probably  in  allusion  to  some  minute  and  unrecorded  cir- 
cumstance) he  had  a  fixed  respect  lor  the  talents  and  characn  t  of  Markland.     For 

it  will  I.,'  x, .  n  hereafter  that  on  the  20th  Oct.  1782,  he  wrote  to  .Mr.  Nichols, 
urging  him  to  obtain  some  record  of  the  life  of  Markland,  who.  withJortin  and 
Thirlhy,  la-  calls  three  contemporaries  of  great  eminence. — III).  I 
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Piozzi  son  confessed  that  the  work  of  Cervantes  was  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  speaking  of  it,  I  mean,  as  a 
book  of  entertainment. 
200.  «  He  had  sometimes  fits  of  reading  very  violent ; 
and  when  he  was  in  earnest  about  getting  through 
some  particular  pages,  for  I  have  heard  him  say  he 
never  read  but  one  book  l,  which  he  did  not  consider 
as  obligatory,  through  in  his  whole  life  (and  Lady 
Mary  Wortley's  Letters  was  the  book),  he  would  be 
quite  lost  to  company,  and  withdraw  all  his  at- 
tention to  what  he  was  reading,  without  the  smallest 
knowledge  or  care  about  the  noise  made  around 
him.  His  deafness  made  such  conduct  less  odd  and 
less  difficult  to  him  than  it  would  have  been  to  an- 
other man ;  but  his  advising  others  to  take  the 
same  method,  and  pull  a  little  book  out  when  they 
were  not  entertained  with  what  was  going  forward  in 
society,  seemed  more  likely  to  advance  the  growth  of 
science  than  of  polished  manners,  for  which  he  always 
pretended  extreme  veneration. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  reader  of  French  litera- 
ture, and  delighted  exceedingly  in  Boileau's  works. 
Moliere,  I  think,  he  had  hardly  sufficient  taste  of;  and 


i  (On  this  passage  Mr.  Malone,  in  liis  .MS.  notes,  says,  '■'■Here  we  have 
another  gross  cxagge ration.  She  does  not  stuii  when  he  made  this  declaration. 
It  might  /nr,  i  been  in  17<io,  "i"!  in  tin  subsequent  nineteen  years  he  might  have 
read  500  books  through  perhaps,  though  if  certainly  was  not  his  usual  custom 
to  do  so."  Can  the  reader  discover  on  what  grounds  the  statement  is  called  a 
gross  exaggeration,  when  .Mr.  .Malone  admits  that  it  accords  with  Johnson's 
tutom$  But  we  have  many  passages  in  Boswel]  which  corroborate  Mrs. 
Piozzi'i  statement,  (see  tor  instance  vol.  ii.  p.  214,  anil  fOSt,  loth  .lime,  1784.) 
The  observation  too  as  to  the  lady's  having  made  no  allowance  for  the  date  at  which 
Johnson  spoke,  came  rather  inconsistently  from  Mr.  .Malone,  who  has  laboriously 
b  deliberate  blunder  of  the  same  kind  that  he  imputes  to  .Mr-.  Piozzi  : 
when  Johnson  observed,  ante,  vol.  iv.  p.  81,  that  "  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  said 
to  have  been  printed,  in  one  language   or  another,  as  many  times  as  there  lave 

been  iths   since  it  first  came  out,"    Mr.  .Malone,  with   great  gravity,  informs 

us,  ■■t/iisis  improbable,  because,  according  to  this  account,  there  would  have 
500  editions,  that  baing  the  numbei  of  months  between  1  192  and  17"-," 
(ante,  loc.  rit.)  Because  Boawell's  book  was  published  in  1702,  .Mr.  Malone 
makes  his  calculation  on  that  year,  without  reference  either  to  the  year  in  which 
(HI  quoted  the  observation,  or,  what  is  more  important,  to  the  period  at 
which  the  observation,  which  Johnson  only  ipuotcd,  was  oi igimaUy  made — Ed.  | 
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he  used  to  condemn  me  for  preferring  La  Bruyere  piozzi 
to  the  Due  de  Rochefoucault,  '  who,'  he  .said,  '  was 
the  only  gentleman  writer  who  wrote  like  a  professed 
author.' 

"  The  recollection  of  such  reading  as  had  delighted  p-  !-• 
him  in  his  infancy,  made  him  always  persist  in  fancy- 
ing that  it  was  the  only  reading  which  could  please 
an  infant ;  and  he  used  to  condemn  me  for  putting 
Newbery's  books  into  their  hands  as  too  trifling  to 
engage  their  attention.  '  Babies  do  not  want,'  said 
he,  *  to  hear  about  babies;  they  like  to  be  told  of 
giants  and  castles,  and  of  somewhat  which  can  stretch 
and  stimulate  their  little  minds.'  When  in  answer 
I  would  urge  the  numerous  editions  and  quick  sale 
of  Tommy  Prudent  or  Goody  Two  Shoes,  *  Re- 
member always,'  said  he,  '  that  the  parents  buy  the 
books,  and  that  the  children  never  read  them.'  Mrs. 
Barbauld  however  had  his  best  praise l,  and  deserved 
it ;  no  man  was  more  struck  than  Dr.  Johnson  with 
voluntary  descent  from  possible  splendour  to  painful 
duty. 

"The  remembrance  of  what  had  passed  in  his  own  p.  is. 
childhood  made  Dr.  Johnson  very  solicitous  to  pre- 
serve the  felicity  of  children  ;  and  when  he  had  per- 
suaded Dr.  Sumner-  to  remit  the  tasks  usually  given 
to  fill  up  hoys'  time  during  the  holidays,  he  rejoiced 
exceedingly  in  the  success  of  his  negotiation,  and 
told  me  that  lie  had  never  ceased  representing  to  all 
the  eminent  schoolmasters  in  England,  the  absurd 
tyranny  of  poisoning  the  hour  of  permitted  pleasure, 
by  keeping  future  misery  before  the  children's  eyes, 
and  tempting  them  by  bribery  or  falsehood  to  evade 
it.      '  Bob  Sumner,'   said    he,    '  however,    I   have    at 


1  |  This  is  not  consistent  with  his  opinion  Define  recorded  (ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  2'j  1), 

of  this  kuh's  work  tor  the  Instruction  of  youth Eu.J 

•  [Muter  of  Harrow Ki>.  | 
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Piozzi  length  prevailed  upon :  I  know  not  indeed  whether 
his  tenderness  was  persuaded,  or  his  reason  convinced, 
hut  the  effect  will  always  be  the  same.  Poor  Dr. 
Sumner  died,  however,  before  the  next  vacation/ 

"Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion, too,  that  young  people 
should  have  positive,  not  general  rules  given  for 
their  direction.  '  My  mother,'  said  he,  '  was  always 
telling  me  that  I  did  not  behave  myself  properly ; 
that  I  should  endeavour  to  learn  behaviour,  and  such 
cant :  but  when  I  replied,  that  she  ought  to  tell  me 
what  to  do,  and  what  to  avoid,  her  admonitions  were 
commonly,  for  that  time  at  least,  at  an  end.' 

p.  id.  «  This,  I  fear,  was  however  at  best  a  momentary 
refuge,  found  out  by  perverseness K  No  man  knew 
better  than  Johnson  in  how  many  nameless  and  num- 
berless actions  behaviour  consists  :  actions  which  can 
scarcely  be  reduced  to  rule,  and  which  come  under 
no  description.  Of  these  he  retained  so  many  very 
strange  ones,  that  I  suppose  no  one  who  saw  his  odd 
manner  of  gesticulating  much  blamed  or  wondered 
at  the  good  lady's  solicitude  concerning  her  son's 
behaviour. 

"Though  he  was  attentive  to  the  peace  of  children 
in  general,  no  man  had  a  stronger  contempt  than  he 
for  such  parents  as  openly  profess  that  they  cannot 
govern  their  children.  '  How,'  says  he,  '  is  an  army 
governed  ?  Such  people,  for  the  most  part,  mul- 
tiply prohibitions  till  obedience  becomes  impossible, 
and  authority  appears  absurd  ;  and  never  suspect  that 
they  tease  their  family,  their  friends,  and  themselves, 
only  because  conversation  runs  low,  and  something 
must  be  said.' 
p.  no.  "  Dr.  Johnson's  knowledge  and  esteem  of  what  we 
call  low  or  coarse  life  was  indeed  prodigious  ;  and  he 

•  [See  ante,  p.  247 — Ed.] 
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did  not  like  that  the  upper  ranks  should  be  dignified  Piozzi 
with  the  name  of  the  world.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
said  one  day,  that  nobody  wore  laced  coats  now  ;  and 
that  once  every  body  wore  them.  '  See  now,'  says 
Johnson,  '  how  absurd  that  is  ;  as  if  the  bulk  of 
mankind  consisted  of  fine  gentlemen  that  came  to 
him  to  sit  for  their  pictures.  If  every  man  who 
wears  a  laced  coat  (that  he  can  pay  for)  was  ex- 
tirpated, who  would  miss  them  ?'  With  all  this 
haughty  contempt  of  gentility,  no  praise  was  more 
welcome  to  Dr.  Johnson  than  that  which  said  he  had 
the  notions  or  manners  of  a  gentleman  :  which  cha- 
racter I  have  heard  him  define  with  accuracy  and 
describe  with  elegance. 

"  I  was  saying  to  a  friend  one  day,  that  I  did  not  P-  ?9- 
like  goose ;  one  smells  it  so  while  it  is  roasting,  said 
I.  'But  you,  madam,'  replies  the  Doctor,  'have 
been  at  all  times  a  fortunate  woman,  having  always 
had  your  hunger  so  forestalled  by  indulgence,  that 
you  never  experienced  the  delight  of  smelling  your 
dinner  beforehand.'  Which  pleasure,  answered  I, 
pertly,  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  perfection  by  such  as  have 
the  happiness  to  pass  through  Porridge-Island  '  of 
a  morning.  '  Come,  come/  says  he  gravely,  '  let 's 
have  no  sneering  at  what  is  serious  to  so  many : 
hundreds  of  your  fellow-creatures,  dear  lady,  turn 
another  way,  that  they  may  not  be  tempted  by  the 
luxuries  of  Porridge-Island  to  wish  for  gratifications 
they  are  not  able  to  obtain :  you  are  certainly  not 
better  than  all  of  them;  give  God  thanks  that  you 
are  happier.' 

1  Porridge- Island  is  a  mean  street  in  London,  filled  with  cook-shops  for  the 
convenience  of  the  poorer  inhabitants ;  the  real  name  of  it  I  know  not,  but 
suspect  that  which  it  is  generally  known  by,  to  have  been  originally  a  term  of 

decision Piozzi.     [u  It  is  not  a  street,  but  a  paved  alley  near  the  church  of 

St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields." — Malone  MS.  These  are  the  kind  of  errors  on 
which  Mr.  Malone  founds  his  violent  censures  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  inaccuracy, 
which  ha  often  calls  falsehood;  but  the  lady  may  surely  be  forgiven  if  she,  in 
her  inexperience,  calls  that  a  "  mean  street "  which  the  more  accurate  Malone, 
probably  by  personal  inspection,  found  to  be  a  paved  alley. — Ed.] 
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Piozzi         "  I  received  on  another  occasion  as  just  a  rebuke 

p.D8o!  from  Dr.  Johnson,  for  an  offence  of  the  same  nature, 
and  hope  I  took  care  never  to  provoke  a  third ;  for 
after  a  very  long  summer  particularly  hot  and  dry, 
I  was  wishing  naturally,  but  thoughtlessly,  for  some 
rain  to  lay  the  dust  as  we  drove  along  the  Surrey  roads. 
'  I  cannot  bear,'  replied  he,  with  much  asperity  and 
an  altered  look,  '  when  I  know  how  many  poor 
families  will  perish  next  winter  for  want  of  that  bread 
which  the  present  drought  will  deny  them,  to  hear 
ladies  sighing  for  rain,  only  that  their  complexions 
may  not  suffer  from  the  heat,  or  their  clothes  be  in- 
commoded by  the  dust : — for  shame  !  leave  off  such 
foppish  lamentations,  and  study  to  relieve  those  whose 
distresses  are  real.' 

p.  igu.  «  But  it  was  never  against  people  of  coarse  life  that 
his  contempt  was  expressed,  while  poverty  of  senti- 
ment in  men  who  considered  themselves  to  be  com- 
pany for  the  parlour,  as  he  called  it,  was  what  he 
would  not  bear. 

p.  221.  "Even  dress  itself,  when  it  resembled  that  of  the 
vulgar,  offended  him  exceedingly ;  and  when  lie  had 
Condemned  me  many  times  for  not  adorning  my 
children  with  more  show  than  I  thought  useful  or 
elegant,  I  presented  a  little  girl  to  him  who  came 
(/visiting  one  evening  covered  with  shining  orna- 
ments, to  see  if  he  would  approve  of  the  appearance 
she  made.  When  they  were  gone  home,  *  Well,  sir/ 
said  I,  'how  did  you  like  miss?  I  hope  she  was 
fine  enough  ?'  '  It  was  the  finery  of  a  beggar,'  said 
lie,  'and  you  knew  it  was;  she  looked  like  a  native 
of  Cow-lane  dressed  up  to  be  carried  to  Bartholomew 
fair.'  His  reprimand  to  another  lady  for  crossing 
her  little  child's  handkerchief  before,  and  by  that 
operation  dragging  down  its  head  oddly  and  unin- 
tentionally, was  on  the  same  principle.  '  It  is  the 
beggar's   fear  of  cold,'  said  lie,    '  that  prevails  over 
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such  parents,  and  so  they  pull  the  poor  thing's  head  Piozzi 
down,  and  give  it  the  look  of  a  baby  that  plays  about 
Westminster-bridge,  while  the  mother  sits  shivering 
in  a  niche.' 

"  My  compliances  [in  his  criticisms  on  dress],  p-  223. 
however,  were  of  little  worth  ;  what  really  surprised 
me  was  the  victory  he  gained  over  a  lady  little  ac- 
customed to  contradiction,  who  had  dressed  herself 
for  church  at  Streatham  one  Sunday  morning,  in  a 
manner  he  did  not  approve,  and  to  whom  he  said 
such  sharp  and  pungent  things  concerning  her  hat, 
her  gown,  &c.  that  she  hastened  to  change  them,  and 
returning  quite  another  figure  received  his  applause, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  reproofs,  much  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  her  husband,  who  could  scarcely  believe  his 
own  ears. 

"  Another  lady,  whose  accomplishments  he  never 
denied,  came  to  our  house  one  day  covered  with 
diamonds,  feathers,  &c.  and  he  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  chat  with  her  as  usual.  I  asked  him  whv,  when 
the  company  was  gone.  'Why,  her  head  looked  so 
like  that  of  a  woman  who  shows  puppets,'  said  he, 
•  and  her  voice  so  confirmed  the  fancy,  that  I  could 
not  bear  her  to-day ;  when  she  wears  a  large  cap,  I 
can  talk  to  her.' 

"  When  the  ladies  wore  lace  trimmings  to  their 
clothes,  he  expressed  his  contempt  of  the  reigning 
fashion  in  tin's;'  terms:  'A  Brussels  trimming  is 
like  bread-sauce,9  said  he,  *  it  takes  away  the  glow 
of  colour  from  the  gown,  and  gives  you  nothing  in- 
stead pf  it  ;  but  sauce  was  invented  to  heighten  the 
flavour  of  our  food,  and  trimming  is  an  ornament 
to  the  manteau,  or  it  is  nothing.  Learn,1  said  he, 
'  that  there  is  propriety  or  impropriety  in  every  thing 

liow   slight   soever,  and   get  at  the  general    principles 
of  dress   and   of  behaviour;   if  you   then   transgress 
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Piozzi  them,  you  will  at  least  know  that  they  are  not  ob- 
served. 

p.  222.  "  It  was  indeed  astonishing  Iioav  he  could  remark 
such  minutenesses  with  a  sight  so  miserably  imper- 
fect ;  but  no  accidental  position  of  a  riband  escaped 
him,  so  nice  was  his  observation,  and  so  rigorous  his 
demands  of  propriety. 

p.  84.  "When  he  turned  his  back  on  Lord  Bolingbroke '  in 

the  rooms  at  Brighthelmstone,  he  made  this  excuse : 
*  I  am  not  obliged,  sir,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Thrale,  who 
stood  by  fretting,  '  to  find  reasons  for  respecting  the 
rank  of  him  who  will  not  condescend  to  declare  it  by 
his  dress  or  some  other  visible  mark :  what  are  stars 
and  other  signs  of  superiority  made  for  ?' 

j).  221.  "All  these  exactnesses  in  a  man  who  was  nothing 
less  than  exact  himself,  made  him  extremely  imprac- 
ticable as  an  inmate,  though  most  instructive  as  a 
companion,  and  useful  as  a  friend.  Mr.  Thrale,  too, 
could  sometimes  overrule  his  rigidity,  by  saying  coldly, 
'  There,  there,  now  we  have  had  enough  for  one  lec- 
ture, Dr.  Johnson  ;  we  will  not  be  upon  education 
any  more  till  after  dinner,  if  you  please  ;'  or  some 
such  speech  :  but  when  there  was  nobody  to  restrain 
his  dislikes,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  any 
body  with  whom  he  could  converse,  without  living 
always  on  the  verge  of  a  quarrel,  or  of  something  too 
like  a  quarrel  to  be  pleasing.  I  came  into  the  room, 
for  example,  one  evening,  where  lie  and  a  gentleman, 
[Mr.  Seward],  whose  abilities  we  all  respected  ex- 
ceedingly, were  sitting;  a  lady-  who  walked  in  two 

>  [See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.  As  Lord  Rolingbroke  did  not  happen  to  be  a 
knight  of  any  of  the  orders,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  how  he  could  have  satisfied 
I)r.  Johnson'!  wishes. —  Ed.  | 

'  |  Tiie  Lidy's  name  waa  strealfield,  as  Mr.  S  ward  told  me.  She  was  very 
handsome,  and  a  good  scholar;  for  she  understood  Greek.  She  was  piqued  at 
Mr.  Seward's  paying  more  attention  to  Dr.  Johnson  than  to  her;  and  on  coming 
in,  whispered,  ''  how  his  lark  sat  on  his  stomach;"  alluding  to  the  roughness 
which  she  supposed  was  in  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation. — Malonc  MS] 
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minutes  before  me  had  blown  them  both  into  a  flame,  P'02" 
by  whispering  something  to  Mr.  [Seward],  which  he  P.  224. 
endeavoured  to  explain  away,  so  as  not  to  affront  the 
doctor,  whose  suspicions  were  all  alive.  *  And  have  a 
care,  sir,'  said  he  just  as  I  came  in;  '  the  old  lion  will 
not  bear  to  be  tickled.'  The  other  was  pale  with 
rage,  the  lady  wept  at  the  confusion  she  had  caused, 
and  I  could  only  say  with  Lady  Macbeth, 

'  You  've  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting 
With  most  admired  disorder.' 

"Two  gentlemen,  I  perfectly  well  remember,  dining  p-  10& 
with  us  at  Streatham  in  the  summer  of  1782,  when 
Elliot's  brave  defence  of  Gibraltar  was  a  subject  of 
common  discourse,  one  of  these  men  naturally  enough 
began  some  talk  about  red-hot  balls  thrown  with  sur- 
prising dexterity  and  effect;  which  Dr.  Johnson 
having  listened  some  time  to,  '  I  would  advise  you, 
sir,'  said  he,  with  a  cold  sneer,  '  never  to  relate  this 
story  again  ;  you  really  can  scarce  imagine  how  very 
poor  a  figure  you  make  in  the  telling  of  it.'  Our 
guest  being  bred  a  quaker,  and,  I  believe,  a  man  of 
an  extremely  gentle  disposition,  needed  no  more  re- 
proofs for  the  same  folly  ;  so  if  he  ever  did  speak 
again,  it  was  in  a  low  voice  to  the  friend  who  came 
with  him.  The  check  was  given  before  dinner, 
and  after  coffee  I  left  the  room.  When  in  the 
evening,  however,  our  companions  had  returned  to 
London,  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  myself  were  left  alone, 
with  only  our  usual  family  about  US,  '  I  did  not 
quarrel  with  those  quaker  fellows,"  said  he,  very 
seriously.  k  You  did  perfectly  right,1  replied  I ; 
1  for  they  gave  you  no  cause  of  offence.'  '  No 
offence!1  returned  lie,  with  an  altered  voice;  'and 
is  it  nothing  then  to  sit  whispering  together  when  / 
am   present,    without    ever  directing  their  discourse 

VOL.  IV.  C  C 
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Piozzi     towards  me,  or  offering  me  a  share  in  the  conversa- 
P.  foe.    tion  ?'     '  That   was  because  you  frighted  him  who 
spoke  first  about  those  hot  balls.'     '  Why,  madam,  if  a 
creature  is  neither  capable  of  giving  dignity  to  false- 
hood, nor  willing  to  remain  contented  with  the  truth, 
he  deserves  no  better  treatment  V 
p.  107.        "  Dr.  Johnson's  fixed  incredulity2  of  every  thing  he 
heard,  and  his  little  care  to  conceal  that  incredulity, 
was  teasing  enough,  to  be  sure ;  and  I  saw  Mr.  Sharp3 
was  pained  exceedingly,  when  relating  the  history  of 
a  hurricane  that  happened  about  that  time  in  the 
West  Indies,  where,  for  aught  I  know,  he  had  him- 
self lost  some  friends  too,  he  observed  Dr.  Johnson 
believed  not  a  syllable  of  the  account.     *  For  'tis  .90 
easy,'  says  he,  '  for  a  man  to  fill  his  mouth   with 
wonder,  and  run  about  telling  the  lie  before  it  can  be 
detected,  that  I  have  no  heart  to  believe  hurricanes 
easily  raised  by  the  first  inventor,  and  blown  forwards 
by  thousands  more.'     I  asked  him  once  if  he  believed 
the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Lisbon  by  an  earth- 
quake, when  it  first  happened.      '  Oh !  not  for  six 
months,'  said  he,  '  at  least.     I  did  think  that  story 
too  dreadful  to  be  credited,  and  can  hardly  yet  per- 


1  [.Mr.  Malonc,  in  his  MS.  notes,  is  very  indignant  that  Mrs.  Piozzi  has 
omitted  to  state  what  the  story  was  which  produced  this  ohservation,  and  because 
she  has  not  done  so  questions  the  veracity  of  the  whole  anecdote ;  but  this  is  very 
unjust.  Mrs.  Piozzi's  object  was  to  exhibit  Johnson' i  manners,  and  not  to  re- 
cord the  minute  details  of  the  quaker's  story. — Ed.] 

■  [.Mr.  M alone,  in  his  .MS.  notes,  observes  on  this  passage,  "  Here  is  another 
r.itoss  MisnEi'iiEsEVTATio.v.  lie.  had  ?/ofixed  incredulity  concerning  every 
tiling  he  heard;  but  he  had  observed  the  great  laxity  uith  which  almost  every 
story  is  told,  and  therefore  always  examined  it  accurately,  and  frequently  found 
I  ross  exaggeration.  The  writer  herself  had  not  the  smallest  regard  fie 
truth,  as  Johnson  told  Mr,  BosWeil  (see  his  Life  of  Johnson  j,  and  hence  this 
scrutinising  habit  of  her  guest  was  to  her  a  very  sore  subject."  On  this  the 
Editor  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  Mr.  Malonc's  observation  defeats  itself; 
because  if  Dr.  Johnson's  incredulity  was  a  sore  subject  with  Mrs.  Piozzi,  she 
cannot  be  blamed  for  recording  it.  Mr.  Malonc  might  have  questioned  her 
judgment,  in  supposing  that  Johnson  was  equally  incredulous  as  to  other  persons, 
but  not  her  Sin  'erity,  in  describing  him  as  she  found  him;  and  if  he  found 
almost  every  story  told  With  gnat  laxity,  is  it  surprising  that  he  should  have 
an  habitual  incredulity  ? — Kd.  | 

3  [See  ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  420.— En.] 
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suade  myself  that  it  was  true  to  the  full  extent  we  ' 
all  of  us  have  heard.' 

"  Though  thus  uncommonly  ready  both  to  give  and  p-  ill. 
take  offence,  Dr.  Johnson  had  many  rigid  maxims 
concerning  the  necessity  of  continued  softness  and 
compliance  of  disposition:  and  when  I  once  men- 
tioned Shenstone's  idea,  that  some  little  quarrel 
among  lovers,  relations,  and  friends,  was  useful,  and 
contributed  to  their  general  happiness  upon  the 
whole,  by  making  the  soul  feel  her  elastic  force, 
and  return  to  the  beloved  object  with  renewed  de- 
light :  '  Why,  what  a  pernicious  maxim  is  this 
now,'  cried  Dr.  Johnson:  '  all  quarrels  ought  to  be 
avoided  studiously,  particularly  conjugal  ones,  as  no 
one  can  possibly  tell  where  they  may  end ;  besides 
that  lasting  dislike  is  often  the  consequence  of  occa- 
sional disgust,  and  that  the  cup  of  life  is  surely  bitter 
enough,  without  squeezing  in  the  hateful  rind  of 
resentment.' 

"A  very  ignorant  young  fellow,  who  had  plagued  r-  1(> : 
us   all    for  nine  or    ten  months,  died  at    last    con- 
sumptive:    'I   think,'  said    Dr.   Johnson,   when  he 
heard  the   news,    '  I   am  afraid   I   should   have  been 

more  concerned  for  the  death  of  the  dog;  but ' 

hesitating  awhile,  'J  am  not  wrong  now  in  all  this, 
for  the  dog  acted  up  to  his  character  on  every  occa- 
sion that  we  know  :  but  that  dunce  of  a  fellow  helped 
forward  the  general  disgrace  of  hunianitv.'  '  Whv, 
deal  sir,'  said  1,  'how  odd  you  are!  you  have  often 
said  the  lad  was  not  capable  of  receiving  farther  in- 
struction.' *  He  was,'  Replied  the  doctor,  '  like  a 
corked  bottle,  with  a  drop  of  tlirt v  water  in  it.  to  be 
sure;  one  might  pump  upon  it  for  ever  without  the 
smallest  effect  ;  but  when  everv  method  to  open  and 
clean  it  had  been  tried  [in  vain],  you  would  not  have 
me  grieve  that  the  bottle  was  broke  at  last.' 

e  c  2 
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piozzi         «  This  was  the  same  youth  who  told  us  he  had  heen 

p.  167.  reading  Lucius  Floras ;  Floras  Delphini  was  the 
phrase :  and,  '  iny  mother,'  said  lie,  i  thought  it  had 
something  to  do  with  Delphos ;  but  of  that  I  know 
nothing.'  'Who  founded  Rome  then?'  inquired  Mr. 
Thrale.  The  lad  replied, '  Romulus.'  '  And  who  suc- 
ceeded Romulus?'  said  I.  A  long  pause,  and  appa- 
rently distressful  hesitation,  followed  the  difficult 
question.  *  Why  will  you  ask  him  in  terms  that  he 
does  not  comprehend  ?'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  enraged. 
i  You  might  as  well  bid  him  tell  you  who  phle- 
botomized Romulus.  This  fellow's  dulness  is  elastic,* 
continued  he,  '  and  all  we  do  is  but  like  kicking  at 
a  woolsack.'  The  pains  he  took  however  to  obtain 
the  young  man  more  patient  instructors  were  many, 
and  oftentimes  repeated.  He  was  put  under  the 
care  of  a  clergyman  in  a  distant  province ;  and  Dr. 
Johnson  used  both  to  write  and  talk  to  his  friend 
concerning  his  education. 

p.  156.  "  A  young  fellow,  less  confident  of  his  own  abilities, 
lamenting  one  day  that  he  had  lost  all  his  Greek — 
1 1  believe  it  happened  at  the  same  time,  sir,'  said 
Johnson,  '  that  I  lost  all  my  large  estate  in  York- 
shire.' 

P. 72.  "Of  a  Jamaica  gentleman,  then  lately  dead,  he 

said — '  He  will  not,  whither  he  is  now  gone, 
find  much  difference,  I  believe,  either  in  the  climate 
or  the  company.' 

P.  189.  "  Returning  home  one  day  from  dining  at  the 
chaplains'  table  \  he  told  me,  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  had 
given  a  Aery  comical  and  unnecessarily  exact  recital 
there  of  his  own  feelings  when  his  play  was  hissed ; 
telling  the  company  how  he  went  indeed  to  the  Li- 
terary Club  at  night,  and  chatted  gaily  among  his 
friends,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  amiss ;  that  to 

1  [At  St.  James's  palace. — Ed.] 
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impress  them  still  more  forcibly  with  an  idea  of  his  Pi"z/i 

1  -i  •      f  •  Ante. 

magnanimity,  he  even  sung  his  favourite  song  about  P.  190. 
'  an  old  woman  tossed  in  a  blanket  seventeen  times  as 
high  as  the  moon  ;    '  but  all  this  while  I  was  suffering 
horrid  tortures,'  said  he,  'and  verily  believe  that  if  I 
had  put  a  bit  into  rny  mouth  it  would  have  strangled 
me  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  excessively  ill ;  but  I  made 
more  noise  than  usual  to  cover  all  that ;  and  so  they 
never  perceived  my  not  eating,  nor  I  believe  at  all 
imaged    to    themselves    the    anguish    of  my   heart : 
but  when   all   were  gone   except   Johnson    here,    I 
burst   out  a-crying,  and   even  swore  that   I   would 
never  write  again.'      '  All  which,  doctor,'    said  Dr. 
Johnson,  amazed  at  his  odd  frankness,  '  I  thought 
had  been  a  secret  between  you  and  me ;  and  I  am 
sure  1  would  not  have  said  any  thing  about  it  for 
the  world.     Now  see,'  repeated  he  when  he  told  the 
story,  '  what  a  figure  a  man  makes  who  thus  unac- 
countably chooses  to  be  the  frigid  narrator  of  his  own 
disgrace.     //  vol  to  seiolto,  ed  i  pensieri  stretti,  was 
a  proverb  made  on  purpose  for  such  mortals,  to  keep 
people,   if  possible,  from  being  thus  the   heralds  of 
their  own  shame  :   for  what  compassion  can  they  gain 
by  such  silly  narratives?      No  man   should    be  ex- 
pected to  sympathize  with  the  sorrows  of  vanity.     If 
then  you  are  mortified  by  any  ill  usage,  whether  real 
or  supposed,  keep  at  least  the  account  of  such  mor- 
tifications to  yourself,  and  forbear  to  proclaim  how 
meanly  you  are  thought  on  by  others,  unless  you  de- 
sire to  be  meanly  thought  of  by  all.' 

"  PoorGoldsmith  was  to  him  indeed  like  the  earthen  v.  1st 
pot  to  the  iron  one  in  Fontaine's  fables;  it  had  been 
better  for  him,  perhaps,  that  they  had  changed  com- 
panions oftener;  yet  no  experience  of  his  antagonist's 
strength  hindered  him  from  continuing  the  contest. 
Jle  used  to  remind  me  always  of  that  verse  in  Herni, 
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Piozzi  '  II  pover  uomo  che  non  sen'  era  accorto, 

Anec.  Andava  combattendo — ed  era  mono.' 

p.  130- 

"  Dr.  Johnson  made  him  a  comical  answer  one  da)% 
when  seeming  to  repine  at  the  success  of  Beattie's 
Essay  on  Truth.  '  Here 's  such  a  stir,'  said  he, 
(  about  a  fellow  that  has  written  one  book,  and  I 
have  written  many.'  '  Ah,  doctor,'  said  his  friend, 
*  there  go  two-and-forty  sixpences,  you  know,  to  one 
guinea.' 
p.  30.  "  Garrick  said  to  Dr.  Johnson  one  day,  '  Why  did 

not  you  make  me  a  tory,  when  we  lived  so  much 
together  ?  you  love  to  make  people  tories.'      '  Why,' 
said  Johnson,  pulling  a  heap  of  half-pence  from  his 
pocket,  '  did  not  the  king  make  these — guineas?' 
p.  i&7.        "But  however  roughly  he  might  be  suddenly  pro- 
voked to  treat  a  harmless  exertion  of  vanity,  he  did 
not  wish  to  inflict  the  pain  he  gave,  and  was  some- 
times very  sorry  when  he  perceived  the  people  to 
smart  more  than  they  deserved.     '  How  harshly  you 
treated  that  man  to-day,'  said  I  once,  '  who  harangued 
us  so  about  gardening  !'     '  I  am  sorry,'  said  he,  '  if  I 
vexed  the  creature,  for  there  certainly  is  no  harm  in 
a  fellow's  rattling  a  rattle-box ;  only  don't  let  him 
think  that  he  thunders*9 
P.  in).        "We  were  speaking  of  a  gentleman  who  loved  his 
friend — '  Make  him  prime  minister,'  said  Johnson, 
'  and  see  how  long  his  friend  will  be  remembered.' 
But  he  had  a  rougher  answer  for  me,  when  I  com- 
mended a  sermon  preached  by  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  our  own  at  the  trading  end  of  the   town. 
'What  was  the  subject,  madam?'  said  Dr.  Johnson. 
'  Friendship,   sir,'  replied  1.      '  Why  now,  is  it  not 
strange  that  a  wise  man,  like  our  dear  little  Evans, 
should  take  it  in  his  head  to  preach  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, in  a  place  where  no  one  can  be  thinking  of  it?' 
•  Why,  what  are  they   thinking  upon,  sir?'   said  I. 
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'  Why,  the  men  are  thinking  on  their  money,  I  sup-  Piwri 
pose,  and  the  women  are  thinking  of  their  mops.' 

"  I  have  mentioned  before,  that  old  age  had  very  p-  i"7- 
little  of  Dr.  Johnson's  reverence  :  *  A  man  commonly 
grew  wickeder  as  he  grew  older,'  he  said,  *  at  least 
he  but  changed  the  vices  of  youth,  headstrong  pas- 
sion and  wild  temerity,  for  treacherous  caution  and 
desire  to  circumvent.  I  am  always,'  said  he,  *  on 
the  young  people's  side,  when  there  is  a  dispute  be- 
tween them  and  the  old  ones;  for  you  have  at  least 
a  chance  for  virtue  till  age  has  withered  its  very  root.' 
While  we  were  talking,  my  mother's  spaniel,  whom 
he  never  loved,  stole  our  toast  and  butter:  'Fie, 
Belle  !'  said  I,  '  you  used  to  be  upon  honour.'  '  Yes, 
madam,'  replied  Johnson,  *  but  Belle  grows  old' 
His  reason  for  hating  the  dog  was,  '  because  she  was 
a  professed  favourite,'  he  said,  '  and  because  her 
lady  ordered  her  from  time  to  time  to  be  washed  and 
combed  :  a  foolish  trick,'  said  he,  '  and  an  assump- 
tion of  superiority  that  every  one's  nature  revolts  at; 
so  because  one  must  not  wish  ill  to  the  lady  hi  such 
cases,'  continued  he,  *  one  curses  the  cur.'  The 
truth  is,  Belle  was  not  well-behaved,  and  being  a 
large  spaniel,  was  troublesome  enough  at  dinner  with 
frequent  solicitations  to  be  fed.  'This  animal,'  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  one  day,  *  would  have  been  of  extra- 
ordinary merit  and  value  in  the  state  of  Lycurgus ; 
for  she  condemns  one  to  the  exertion  of  perpetual 
\  igilanee.' 

"Though    apt   enough   to   take  sudden   likings  or  p.  is* 
aversions   to   people    he   occasionally   met.  lie   would 
never   hastily  pronounce   upon    their   character;    and 

when,  seeing  him  justly  delighted  with  Dr.  SolanderV 

conversation,  I  observed  once  that   he  was  a  man  of 

i  [Set  ..<.'• .  -i'i.  iii.  \).  23 — En. ] 
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piozzi  great  parts,  who  talked  from  a  full  mind — '  It  may 
be  so,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  '  but  you  cannot  know  it 
yet,  nor  I  neither  :  the  pump  works  well,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  how,  I  wonder,  are  we  to  decide  in  so  very  short 
an  acquaintance,  whether  it  is  supplied  by  a  spring 
or  a  reservoir  V 

"  He  always  made  a  great  difference  in  his  esteem 
between  talents  and  erudition ;  and  when  he  saw  a 
person  eminent  for  literature,  wholly  unconversable, 
it  fretted  him.  '  Teaching  such  tonics,'  said  he  to 
me  one  day,  'is  like  setting  a  lady's  diamonds  in  lead, 
which  only  obscures  the  lustre  of  the  stone,  and  makes 
the  possessor  ashamed  on  't.' 

p.  los.  "  .Among  the  numberless  people,  however,  whom  I 
heard  him  grossly  and  flatly  contradict,  I  never  yet 
saw  any  one  who  did  not  take  it  patiently  excepting 
Dr.  Burney,  from  whose  habitual  softness  of  manners 
I  little  expected  such  an  exertion  of  spirit :  the  event 
was  as  little  to  be  expected.  Dr.  Johnson  asked  his 
pardon  generously  and  genteelly,  and  when  he  left  the 
room  rose  up  to  shake  hands  with  him,  that  they 
might  part  in  peace. 

p.  158.  '*  When  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  mind  to  compliment 
any  one,  he  did  it  with  more  dignity  to  himself,  and 
better  effect  upon  the  company,  than  any  man.  I 
can  recollect  but  few  instances  indeed,  though  per- 
haps that  may  be  more  my  fault  than  his.  When 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  left  the  room  one  day,  he  said, 
'  There  goes  a  man  not  to  be  spoiled  by  prosperity.' 
"  He  was  not  at  all  offended,  when,  comparing  all 
our  acquaintance  to  seme  animal  or  other,  we  pitched 
upon  the  elephant  for  his  resemblance,  adding,  that 
the  proboscis  of  that  creature  was  like  his  mind  most 
exactly— strong  to  buffet  even  the  tiger,  and  pliable 
to  pick  up  even  the  pin.  The  truth  is,  Dr.  Johnson 
was  often  good-jbumouredly  willing  to  join  in  childish 
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amusements,   and  hated   to  be  left   out   of  any   in-  Piozzi 

tt     Anec. 

nocent  merriment  that  was  going  forward.  Hep.;;:'. 
liked  a  frolic  or  a  jest  well  enough ;  though 
he  had  strange  serious  rules  about  it  too :  and 
very  angry  was  he  if  any  body  offered  to  be  merry 
when  he  was  disposed  to  be  grave.  '  You  have  an 
ill-founded  notion,'  said  he, '  that  it  is  clever  to  turn 
matters  off  with  a  joke,  as  the  phrase  is ;  whereas 
nothing  produces  enmity  so  certain,  as  one  person's 
showing  a  disposition  to  be  merry  when  another  is 
inclined  to  be  either  serious  or  displeased.' 

"  I  likewise  remember  that  he  pronounced  one  p.  138. 
day  at  my  house  a  most  lofty  panegyric  upon  Jones1, 
the  orientalist,   who  seemed  little  pleased  with  the 
praise,  for  what  cause  I  know  not. 

"An  Irish  trader  at  our  house  one  day  heard  Dr.  P- 186- 
Johnson  launch  out  into  very  great  and  greatly-de- 
served praises  of  Mr*  Edmund  Burke  :  delighted  to 
rind  his  countryman  stood  so  high  in  the  opinion  of 
a  man  lie  had  been  told  so  much  of,  '  Sir,'  said  he, 
'  give  me  leave  to  tell  something  of  Mr.  Burke  now.' 
We  were  all  silent,  and  the  honest  Hibernian  began 
to  relate  how  Mr.  Burke  went  to  see  the  collieries  in 
a  distant  province  :  *  and  he  would  go  down  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  (in  a  bag),  and  he  would  examine 
every  thing;  he  went  in  a  bag,  sir.  and  ventured  his 
health  and  his  lite  for  knowledge;  but  he  took  care 
of  his  clothes,  that  they  should  not  be  spoiled,  for  he 
went  down  in  a  bag.'  'Well,  sir,'  said  Dr.  John- 
son, good-humouredlv,  'if  our  friend  Mund  should 
die  in  any  of  these  hazardous  exploits,  you  and  I 
would  write  his  life  and  panegyric  together;  and 
your  chapter  of  it   should  be  entitled   thus  —  BurLc 

iii  (i  bag,1 

1  [>n  William  .'on.  J.—  lin.  | 
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iMozzi  «  Mr.  Thrale  was  one  time  extolling  the  character 

Anec         r  1 

j).  62.  ot  a  statesman,  and  expatiating  on  the  skill  required  to 
direct  the  different  currents,  reconcile  the  jarring  in- 
terests, &c.  '  Thus,'  replied  Johnson,  '  a  mill  is  a 
complicated  piece  of  mechanism  enough,  hut  the  water 
is  no  part  of  the  workmanship.' 

"  On  another  occasion,  when  some  one  lamented 
the  weakness  of  the  then  minister,  and  complained 
that  he  was  dull  and  tardy,  and  knew  little  of  affairs 
— '  You  may  as  well  complain,  sir,'  said  Johnson, 
'  that  the  accounts  of  time  are  kept  by  the  clock ;  for 
he  certainly  does  stand  still  upon  the  stair-head — and 
we  all  know  that  lie  is  no  great  chronologer.' 

p.  37.  «  He  told  me  that  the  character  of  Sober  in  the 
'Idler'  was  by  himself  intended  as  his  own  portrait; 
and  that  he  had  his  own  outset  into  life  in  his  eye 
when  he  wrote  the  eastern  story  of  Gelaleddin. 

p.  46.  <<  of  a  much-ad  mired  poem,  when  extolled  as  beau- 

tiful, he  replied,  '  That  it  had  indeed  the  beauty  of 
a  bubble :  the  colours  are  gay,'  said  he,  '  but  the 
substance  slight.' 

P.  sa.  «  When  Dr.  Johnson  felt,  or  fancied  he  felt,  his 

fancy  disordered,  his  constant  recurrence  was  to  the 
study  of  arithmetic  :  and  one  day  that  lie  was  totally 
confined  to  his  chamber,  and  I  inquired  what  he  had 
been  doing  to  divert  himself,  he  showed  me  a  calcu- 
lation which  I  could  scarce  be  made  to  understand, 
so  vast  was  the  plan  of  it,  and  so  very  intricate  were 
the  figures  ;  no  other  indeed  than  that  the  national 
debt,  computing  it  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions 
sterling,  would,  if  converted  into  silver,  serve  to  make 
a  meridian  of  that  metal,  I  forget  how  broad,  for  the 
globe  of  the  whole  earth,  the  real  globe. 

i'-  14&  "  I  told  him  of  a  friend  who  suffered  grievously 
with  the  gout.  '  lie  will  live  a  vast  many  years 
lor  all  that/  replied  he,  'and  then  what  signifies  how 
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much  he  suffers?  but  he  will  die  at  last,  poor  fellow,  P^d 
there's  the  misery;  gout  seldom  takes  the  fort  by 
a  coup-de-main,  but  turning  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade, obliges  it  to  surrender  at  discretion.' 

"  A  lady  he  thought  well  of  was  disordered  in  her 
health.  '  What  help  has  she  called  in  ?'  inquired 
Johnson.  'Dr.  James,  sir,'  was  the  reply.  'What 
is  her  disease?'  'Oh,  nothing  positive;  rather  a 
gradual  and  gentle  decline.'  '  She  will  die  then, 
pretty  dear !'  answered  he  :  '  when  death's  pale  horse 
runs  away  with  a  person  on  full  speed,  an  active 
physician  may  possibly  give  them  a  turn  ;  but  if  he 
carries  them  on  an  even  slow  pace,  down  hill  too,  no 
care  nor  skill  can  save  them !' 

"Sir  William  Browne,  the  physician,  who  lived  to  p. 20. 
a  very  extraordinary  age  ',  and  was  in  other  respects 
an  odd  mortal,  with  more  genius  than  understanding, 
and  more  self-sufficiency  than  wit,  was  the  only  per- 
son who  ventured  to  oppose  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he 
had  a  mind  to  shine  by  exalting  his  favourite  uni- 
versity, and  to  express  his  contempt  of  the  whiggish 
notions  which  prevail  at  Cambridge.  Tic  did  it  once, 
however,  with  surprising  felicity :  his  antagonist 
having  repeated  with  an  air  of  triumph  the  famous 
epigram  written  by  Dr.  Trapp, 

1  Our  royal  master  s;iw,  with  heedful  e] 
The  wants  of  li is  two  universities  : 
Troops  he  to  Oxford  Bent,  as  knowing  why 
Thai  learned  body  wanted  loyalty  : 
l'  1  to  Cambridge  gave,  as.  well  discerning, 

That  that  right  loyal  body  mnted  learning.1 

Which,   says  Sir  William,  might   well   be   answered 
thus  : 

1  [He  died  in  March  1771.  al  the  age  of  eighty-two.  It  is  nowhere  stated, 
that  the  editor  knows  of,  thai  this  epigram  waa  made  extemporaneously  on  a 
provocation  from  Dr.  Johnson.  See  an  account  of  sir  William  Browne,  and  a 
more  accurate  version  ^i  the  two  epigrams,  in  the  Biog.  Diet Ed.] 
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p.      •  '  The  king  to  Oxford  sent  his  troop  of  horse, 

_Anec.  For  tories  own  no  argument  but  force; 

p.  30.  With  equal  care  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent, 

For  whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument.' 


"  Dr.  Johnson  did  him  the  justice  to  say,  it  was  one 
of  the  happiest  extemporaneous  productions  he  ever 
met  with  ;  though  he  once  comically  confessed,  that 
he  hated  to  repeat  the  wit  of  a  whig  urged  in  sup- 
port of  whiggism. 
191.  "  When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  painted  his  por- 
trait looking  into  the  slit  of  his  pen,  and  holding  it 
almost  close  to  his  eye,  as  was  his  general  custom,  he 
felt  displeased,  and  told  me,  '  he  would  not  he  known 
by  posterity  for  his  dejects  only,  let  Sir  Joshua  do 
his  worst.'  I  said  in  reply,  that  Reynolds  had  no 
such  difficulties  about  himself,  and  that  he  might 
observe  the  picture  which  hung  up  in  the  room  where 
we  were  talking  represented  Sir  Joshua  holding  his 
ear  in  his  hand  to  catch  the  sound.  '  He  may  paint 
himself  as  deaf  if  he  chooses,'  replied  Johnson  ;  '  but 
I  will  not  be  blinking  Sam.' 

"  As  we  had  been  saying  one  day  that  no  subject 
failed  of  receiving  dignity  from  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Johnson  treated  it,  a  lady  at  our  house 
said,  she  would  make  him  talk  about  love,  and  took 
her  measures  accordingly,  deriding  the  novels  of  the 
day  because  they  treated  about  love.  '  It  is  not,' 
replied  our  philosopher,  '  because  they  treat,  as  you 
call  it,  about  love,  but  because  they  treat  of  nothing, 
that  they  are  despicable  :  we  must  not  ridicule  a 
passion  which  he  who  never  felt  never  was  happy, 
and  he  who  laughs  at  never  deserves  to  feel — a  pas- 
sion which  has  caused  the  change  of  empires,  and  the 
loss  of  worlds — a  passion  which  has  inspired  heroism 
;iih1  subdued  avarice.'  lie  thought  he  had  already 
said    too    much.     '  A  passion,    in    short,'  added   he, 


i«i 
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with  an  altered  tone,   '  that  consumes  me  away  for  Piozzi 
my  pretty  Fanny '  here,  and  she  is  very  cruel.' 

"As  Johnson  was  the  firmest  of  believers  without  P-  14f)- 
being  credulous,  so  he  was  the  most  charitable  of 
mortals  without  being  what  we  call  an  active  friend'-'. 
Admirable  at  giving  counsel,  no  man  saw  his  way  so 
clearly ;  but  he  would  not  stir  a  finger  for  the  assist- 
ance of  those  to  whom  lie  was  willing  enough  to  give 
advice :  besides  that,  he  had  principles  of  laziness, 
and  could  be  indolent  by  rule.  To  hinder  your 
death,  or  procure  you  a  dinner — I  mean,  if  really  in 
want  of  one — his  earnestness,  his  exertions,  could  not 
be  prevented,  though  health,  and  purse,  and  ease 
were  all  destroyed  by  their  violence.  If  you  wanted 
a  slight  favour,  you  must  apply  to  people  of  other 
dispositions ;  for  not  a  step  would  Johnson  move  to 
obtain  a  man  a  vote  in  a  society,  or  repay  a  compli- 
ment, which  might  be  useful  or  pleasing,  to  write  a 
letter  of  request,  or  to  obtain  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year  more  for  a  friend,  who,  perhaps,  had  already 
two  or  three.  No  force  could  urge  him  to  diligence, 
no  importunity  could  conquer  his  resolution  of  stand- 
ing still.  k  What  good  are  we  doing  with  all  this 
ado?'  would  he  say:  'dearest  lady,  let's  hear  no 
more  of  it !'  I  have,  however,  more  than  once  in 
my  life  forced  him  on  such  services,  but  with  extreme 
difficulty.  We  parted  at  his  door  oneevening  when  Iliad 
teased  him  for  many  weeks  to  write  a  recommendatory 
letter  of  a  little  boy  to  his  schoolmaster;  and  after 
he  had  faithfully  promised  to  do  this  prodigious  feat 
before  we  met  again — "Do  not  forget  dear  Dick,  sir,' 
said  I,  as  he  went  out  of  the  coach.  He  turned 
back,  stood  still  two  minutes  on  the  carriage-step — 


1  [Miss  Bumey,  the  author  of  Evelina,  &c  now  Madame  D'Arblav 

Ed.1 

1  [See  yost,  tub  June,  1784 — Ed.  | 
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Pi«a  «  When  I  have  written  my  letter  for  Dick,  I  may 
hang  myself,  mayn't  I  ?'  and  turned  away  in  a  very 
ill  humour  indeed. 

p.  174.  "  The  strangest  applications  in  the  world  were  cer- 
tainly made  from  time  to  time  towards  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  by  that  means  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
anecdote,  and  could,  if  he  pleased,  tell  the  most  asto- 
nishing stories  of  human  folly  and  human  weakness 
that  ever  were  confided  to  any  man  not  a  confessor 
by  profession. 

"  One  day,  when  he  was  in  a  humour  to  record  some 
of  them,  he  told  us  the  following  tale :  '  A  person,' 
said  he,  '  had  for  these  last  five  weeks  often  called 
at  my  door,  but  would  not  leave  his  name,  or  other 
message,  but  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  me.  At 
last  we  met,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  oppressed 
by  scruples  of  conscience.  I  blamed  him  gently  for 
not  applying,  as  the  rules  of  our  church  direct,  to 
his  parish  priest,  or  other  discreet  clergyman  ;  when, 
after  some  compliments  on  his  part,  he  told  me,  that 
he  was  clerk  to  a  very  eminent  trader,  at  whose  ware- 
houses much  business  consisted  in  packing  goods  in 
order  to  go  abroad  :  that  he  was  often  tempted  to 
take  paper  and  packthread  enough  for  his  own  use, 
and  that  he  had  indeed  done  so  so  often,  that  he 
could  recollect  no  time  when  he  ever  had  bought  any 
for  himself.  '  But  probably,'  said  I,  '  your  master 
was  wholly  indifferent  with  regard  to  such  trivial 
emoluments ;  you  had  better  ask  for  it  at  once,  and 
so  take  your  trifles  with  consent.'  'Oh,  sir!'  re- 
plied the  visitor,  '  my  master  bid  me  have  as  much 
.'is  I  pleased,  and  was  half  angry  when  I  talked  to 
him  about  it.'  'Then  pray,  sir,'  said  I,  '  tease  me 
no  more  about  such  airy  nothings ;'  and  was  going 
on  to  be  very  angry,  when  I  recollected  that  the  fel- 
low might  be  mad  perhaps ;  so  I  asked  him  when  he 
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left  the  counting-house  of  an  evening?  *  At  seven  Pi 
o'clock,  sir.'  'And  when  do  you  go  to  bed,  §ir?rp.  175. 
'  At  twelve  o'clock.'  '  Then,'  replied  I,  '  I  have  at 
least  learned  thus  much  by  my  new  acquaintance — 
that  five  hours  of  the  four-and-twenty  unemploved 
are  enough  for  a  man  to  go  mad  in :  so  I  would 
advise  you,  sir,  to  study  algebra,  if  you  are  not  an 
adept  already  in  it :  your  head  would  get  less  muddy, 
and  you  will  leave  off  tormenting  your  neighbours 
about  paper  and  packthread,  while  we  all  live  to- 
gether in  a  world  that  is  bursting  with  sin  and  sor- 
row.' It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  this  visitor 
came  no  more.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  real  abhorrence 
of  any  one  who  ever  treated  a  little  thing  like  a  great 
one,  and  very  often  quoted  this  scrupulous  gentle- 
man with  his  packthread. 

"  A  man  for  whom  he  often  begged  made,  as  r.  92. 
he  told  us,  a  wild  use  of  his  beneficence,  spend- 
ing in  punch  the  solitary  guinea  which  had  been 
brought  him  one  morning:  when  resolving  to  add 
another  claimant  to  a  share  of  the  bowl,  besides  a 
woman  who  always  lived  with  him,  and  a  footman 
who  used  to  carry  out  petitions  for  charity,  he  bor- 
rowed a  chairman's  watch,  and  pawning  it  for  half 
a  crown,  paid  a  clergyman  to  marry  him  to  a  fellow- 
lodger  in  the  wretched  house  they  all  inhabited,  and 
got  so  drunk  over  the  guinea  bowl  of  punch  the 
evening  of  his  wedding-day,  that  having  many  years 
lost  the  use  of  one  leg,  lie  now  contrived  to  fall  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom,  and  break  his 
arm,  in  which  condition  his  companions  let't  him  to 
call  Dr.  Johnson,  who  relating  the  series  o\'  his  tragi- 
comical distresses,  obtained  from  the  Literary  Club  a 
seasonable  relief. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  did  not,  however,  much   delight   in  r.  133. 
that   kind  of  conversation  which  consists  in  telling 
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piozzi  stories.  '  Every  body,'  said  he,  '  tells  stories  of  me,  and 
p.  13a  I  tell  stories  of  nobody.  I  do  not  recollect/  added  he, 
1  that  I  have  ever  told  you,  that  have  been  always 
favourites,  above  three  stories ;  but  I  hope  I  do  not 
play  the  old  fool,  and  force  people  to  hear  uninte- 
resting narratives,  only  because  I  once  was  diverted 
with  them  myself.' 
p.  235.  "  Though  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  con- 
tent in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  uncouth  form 
and  figure,  he  did  not  like  another  man  much  the 
less  for  being  a  coxcomb.  I  mentioned  two  friends  l 
who  were  particularly  fond  of  looking  at  themselves 
in  a  glass — '  They  do  not  surprise  me  at  all  by  so 
doing,'  said  Johnson :  '  they  see,  reflected  in  that 
glass,  men  who  have  risen  from  almost  the  lowest 
situations  in  life ;  one  to  enormous  riches,  the  other 
to  every  thing  this  world  can  give — rank,  fame,  and 
fortune.  They  see  likewise  men  who  have  merited 
their  advancement  by  the  exertion  and  improvement 
of  those  talents  which  God  had  given  them  ;  and  I 
see  not  why  they  should  avoid  the  mirror.' " 


This  year  the  Reverend  Dr.  Franklin  having  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  "  Lucian,"  inscribed  to  him 
the  Demonax  thus : 

"  To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  Demonax  of  the 
present  age,  this  piece  is  inscribed  by  a  sincere  ad- 
mirer of  his  respectable  talents. 

"  The  Translator." 

Though  upon  a  particular  comparison  of  Demonax 
and  Johnson,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  deal 

1  [•'  These  two  friends  were  John  Calor,  a  timber-merchant  in  the  Borough, 
and  Weddcrburn,  Lord  Loughborough." — Piozzi  MS. — En.] 
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of  similarity  between  them  ',  this  dedication  is  a  just 
compliment  from  the  general  character  given  by 
Lucian  of  the  ancient  sage,  "  aptvov  tov  nun  eyu  ^tXoco^wi' 
yevopevoy,  the  best  philosopher  whom  I  have  ever  seen 
or  known." 

In  178],  Johnson  at  last  completed  his  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  of  which   he  gives  this  account :  "  Some  Pr.  and 
time  in  March  I  finished  the  'Lives  of  the  Poets,'  which  i;,o.  p' 
I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  un- 
willing to  work,  and  working  with  vigour  and  haste." 

["  This  facility  of  writing,  and  this  dilatoriness  to  Pi°™» 
write,  Dr.  Johnson,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  ';  always  re- 
tained, from  the  days  that  he  lay  a-bed  and  dictated 
his  first  publication  to  Mr.  Hector,  who  acted  as  his 
amanuensis,  to  the  moment  he  made  me  copy  out 
those  variations  in  Pope's  Homer  which  are  printed  in 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets".  'And  now,' said  he,  when 
I  had  finished  it  for  him,  '  I  fear  not  Mr.  Nichols3 
[the  printer]  a  pin.'"] 

In  a  memorandum  previous  to  this,  he  says  of  them  : 
"  Written,  I  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  Pr.  and 
the  promotion  of  piety."  ]-L'  '' 

This  is  the  work  which,  of  all  Dr.  Johnson's  writings, 
will  perhaps  be  read  most  generally,  and  with  most 
pleasure.  Philology  and  biography  were  his  favourite 
pursuits,  and  those  who  lived  most  in  intimacy  with 
him,  heard  him  upon  all  occasions,  when  there  was  a 

■  [Then  were,  no  doubt,  some  points  in  which  Johnson  did  nol  resemble 
Demonax,  who  was  high-born  and  rich,  raj    mild   in  his  itle 

In  argument  ami  even  in  In-,  reprimands,  and  lived  toagreal  age  in  uninter- 
rupted health;  Inn  in  many  particulars  Ludan's  character  seems  very  curiously 
applicabh  tpJohnto  bles  (in  little)  Boawell'a  own 

work,  being  a  collection  of  observations  on  several  topics,  moral,  critical,  and 
religious,  made  by  a  philosopher  of  strong  sense,  read}  wit,  and  rear]  ss  veracity  ; 
and  tin'  character  which  Lucian  ascribes  to  the  conversation  of  Demonax  appears 
in  the  editor  very  like  (making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  of  ancient  and 
modern  habits  and  topics)  the  style  of  that  of  l'r.  Johnson's,  —  Ed.] 

-  [The  first  livraitOH  was  published  in  177!'-     This  edition  of  the  Po   •>  " 
in  sixty  vol  ••  I -mo. —  Kn.  | 

'  [This  name  Is  misprinted  Nicftolton  in  Mrs   Pit  nri's    /  —  Bd.1 

VOL.    IV.  i>    1) 
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proper  opportunity,  take  delight  in  expatiating  upon 

the  various  merits  of  the  English  poets :  upon  the 

nieeties  of  their  characters,  and  the  events  of  their 

progress  through  the  world  which  they  contributed 

to  illuminate.     His  mind  was  so  full  of  that  kind  of 

information,  and  it  was  so  well  arranged  in  his  me- 

mory,  that  in  performing  what  he  had  undertaken  in 

this  way,  he  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  put  his 

thoughts  upon   paper;    exhibiting  first  each   poet's 

life,  and  then   subjoining  a  critical  examination  of 

his  genius  and  works.     But  when  he  began  to  write, 

the  subject  swelled  in  such  a  manner,  that  instead  of 

prefaces  to  each  poet,  of  no  more  than  a  few  pages, 

as  he  had  originally  intended  '.he  produced  an  ample, 

rich,  and  most  entertaining  view  of  them  in  every 

respect.      In  this  he  resembled  Quintilian,  who  tells 

us,  that  in   the   composition  of  his  "  Institutions  of 

Oratory,"  "  Latius  -vc  tamen  aperiente  materia,  plus 

quhm  imponebatur  oneris  sponte  suscepi."      The 

booksellers,  justly  sensible   of  the    great  additional 

value  of  the  copyright,  presented  him  with   another 

hundred  pounds,  over  and  above  two  hundred,  for 

which  his  agreement  was  to  furnish  such  prefaces  as 

he  thought  fit. 

["  The  bargain,"  as  Mr.  Nichols  states,  "  was  for 

v.ixxxii.  two  hundred  guineas,  and  the  booksellers  spontane- 

p.  64.      ously  added  a  third  hundred  ;  on  this  occasion  Dr. 

Johnson  observed  to  Mr.  Nichols, '  Sir,  I  always  said 

the  booksellers  were  a  generous  set  of  men.     Nor,  in 

the    present    instance,    have    I    reason    to   complain. 

The  fact   is,  not  that  they  have  paid  me  too  little, 

1  I  lis  design  is  thus  announced  in  his  advertisement:  "The  bookseller! 
having  determined  to  publish  a  body  of  English  poetry,  I  iraa  persuaded  to 
promise  them  a  preface  to  the  works  of  each  authour;  an  undertaking,  as  it  was 

then  presented  t"  my  mind,  not  very  tedious  or  difficult.  My  purpose  was  only 
to  liav.  allotted  to  every  pa  t  an  advertisement,  like  that  which  we  (ind  in  the 
'French  Miscellanies,'  containing  a  tew  dates,  and  a  general  character;  hut  I 
have  been  h'i  luyond  my  intention,  I  hope  by  the  honest  desire  of  giving 
useful  pleasure."— Bobwell. 
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but  that  I  have  written  too  much.'  The  '  Lives' 
were  soon  published  in  a  separate  edition  ;  when,  for 
a  very  few  corrections,  the  doctor  was  presented  with 
another  hundred  guineas."] 

This  was,  however,  but  a  small  recompense  for 
sucli  a  collection  of  biography,  and  such  principles 
and  illustrations  of  criticism,  as,  if  digested  and  ar- 
ranged in  one  system,  by  some  modern  Aristotle  or 
Longinus,  might  form  a  code  upon  that  subject,  such 
as  no  other  nation  can  show.  As  he  was  so  good  as 
to  make  me  a  present  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
original,  and  indeed  only  manuscript  of  this  ad- 
mirable work,  I  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
with  wonder  the  correctness  with  which  he  rapidly 
struck  off  such  glowing  composition.  He  may  be 
assimilated  to  the  lady  in  Waller,  who  could  impress 
with  "  love  at  first  sight :" 

k-  Some  other  nymphs  with  colours  faint. 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint, 
And  g  weak  heart  in  time  destroy  ; 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  hoy." 

That  he,  however,  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  '.  and 
some  anxiety  in  carrying  on  the  work,  we  see  from  a 
series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Nichols,  the  printer,  whose 
variety  of  literary  inquiry  and  obliging  disposition 
rendered  him  useful  to  Johnson.      Thus: 

•  In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Mr.  Nichols  will  find  ;i  reference  to 
the  Parliamentary  History,  from  which  ;i  long  quotation  is  to 
be  inserted.  If  Mr.  Nichols  cannot  easily  find  the  book,  Mr. 
Johnson  will  semi  it  from  Streatham, 

"  Clarendon  is  here  returned. 

1  [The  reader  has,  however,  seen  some    instanees,  and  many  Others   might  he 

produced,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  published  ■  new  edition,  utterli 
disregarded  the  correction!  of  errors  of  which  he  was  apprised.  The  truth 
is,  he  began  the  work    as  a  tiling  that  might  be  done  In  ■  fas   weeks,  ami 

was  surprised   and  fatigued  at  the   length    to  which   he  found  it  expand:   and  it 

is  not  wonderful  that  at  so  advanced  an  age  be  was  not  very  anxious  to  purchase 
minute  accuracy  by  the  labour  of  revision — Ed.] 

i)  D  2 
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"  By  some  accident  I  laid  i/our  note  upon  Duke  up  so  safely, 
that  I  cannot  find  it.  Your  informations  have  been  of  great 
use  to  me.  I  must  beg  it  again,  with  another  list  of  our  authours, 
for  I  have  laid  that  with  the  other.  I  have  sent  Stepney's 
Epitaph.  Let  me  have  the  revises  as  soon  as  can  be.    Dec.  1778. 

"  I  have  sent  Philips,  with  his  Epitaphs,  to  be  inserted.  The 
fragment  of  a  preface  is  hardly  worth  the  impression,  but  that 
we  may  seem  to  do  something.  It  may  be  added  to  the  Life  of 
Philips.  The  Latin  page  is  to  be  added  to  the  Life  of  Smith. 
I  shall  be  at  home  to  revise  the  two  sheets  of  Milton.     March  1, 

177i>. 

"  Please  to  get  me  the  last  edition  of  Hughes's  Letters ;  and 
try  to  get  Dennis  upon  Blackmore  and  upon  Cato,  and  any 
thing  of  the  same  writer  against  Pope.  Our  materials  are  de- 
fective. 

"  As  Waller  professed  to  have  imitated  Fairfax,  do  you  think 
a  few  pages  of  Fairfax  would  enrich  our  edition  ?  Few  readers 
have  seen  it,  and  it  may  please  them.     But  it  is  not  necessary. 

"  An  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Works  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  English  Poets,  by,  &c.  '  The  English  Poets,  biogra- 
phically  and  critically  considered,  by  Sam.  Johnson.'  Let  Mr. 
Nichols  take  his  choice,  or  make  another  to  his  mind.  May,  1 781. 

"  You  somehow  forgot  the  advertisement  for  the  new  edition. 
It  was  not  inclosed.  Of  Gay's  Letters  I  see  not  that  any  use 
can  be  made,  for  they  give  no  information  of  any  thing.  That 
he  was  a  member  of  a  philosophical  society  is  something  ;  but 
surely  he  could  be  but  a  corresponding  member.  However, 
not  having  his  life  here,  I  know  not  how  to  put  it  in,  and  it  is 
of  little  importance  '." 

Mr.  Steevens  appears,  from  the  papers  in  my  pos- 
session, to  have  supplied  him  with  some  anecdotes 
and  ([notations  ;  and  I  observe  the  fair  hand  "'  of  Mrs. 
Thrale  as  one  of  his  copyists  of  select  passages.  But 
lie  was  principally   indebted   to  my  steady  friend, 

il  more  in  "  The  Gentleman*!  Magazine,"  ]/fi.">.  The  editor  of 
that  miscellany,  in  which  Johnson  wrote  for  several  years,  seemi  justly  to  think 
that  i  •.•  ry  fragment  of  so  great  a  man  is  worthy  of  being  preserved. — Boswell. 
2  [A.  fair  hand,  in  more  than  one  •  DJe — her  writing  is  an  almost  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  calligraphy  ;  and  this  powi  r  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last  years  of 
her  long  life Ki>.  | 
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Mr.  Isaac  Reed,  of  Staple-inn,  whose  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  English  literary  history  I  do 
not  express  with  exaggeration,  when  I  say  it  is  won- 
derful ;  indeed  his  labours  have  proved  it  to  the 
world ;  and  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance can  bear  testimony  to  the  frankness  of 
his  communications  in  private  society. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  each  of  John- 
son's "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  or  attempt  an  analysis 
of  their  merits,  which,  were  I  able  to  do  it,  would 
take  up  too  much  room  in  this  work ;  yet  I  shall 
make  a  few  observations  upon  some  of  them,  and 
insert  a  few  various  readings. 

The  Life  of  Cowley  he  himself  considered  as  the 
best  of  the  whole,  on  account  of  the  dissertation  which 
it  contains  on  the  Metaphysical  Poets.  [And  he  Hawt 
also  gave  it  the  preference  as  containing  a  nicer  in-  •'•  53& 
vestigalion  and  discrimination  of  the  characteristics 
of  wit9  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found.]  Dryden, 
whose  critical  abilities  were  equal  to  his  poetical, 
had  mentioned  them  in  his  excellent  Dedication  of 
his  Juvenal,  but  had  barely  mentioned  them.  John- 
son has  exhibited  them  at  large,  with  such  happy 
illustration  from  their  writings,  and  in  so  Luminous 
a  manner,  that  indeed  he  may  be  allowed  the  full 
merit  of  novelty,  and  to  have  discovered  to  us,  as  it 
were,  a  new  planet  in  the  poetical  hemisphere. 

It  is  remarked  by  Johnson,  in  considering  the 
works  of  a  poet ',  that  "  amendments  are  Beldom  made 
without  some  token  of  a  rent  ;"  but  I  do  not  find 
that  this  is  applicable  to  prose  .  We  shall  see  that 
though  his  amendments  in  this  work  are  for  the 
better,  their  is  nothing  of  the  pOHHUS  OSSUtuS;   tin- 

'  Life  of  Sheffield Bobwkxx. 

however,  p.  !t  of  this  vohime,  when  die  same  remark  i^  mode,  and 
Johnson  is  there  speaking  otprote.  In  hi-.  Life  of  Dryden,  his  observations  on 
the  opera  of  ■■  King  Arthur"  furnish  a  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  this 
remark M  \  LONE. 
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texture  is  uniform  ;  and  indeed,  what  had  been  there 
at  first,  is  very  seldom  unfit  to  have  remained. 

VARIOUS  READINGS'  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  COWLEY. 

"  All  [future  votaries  of]  that  may  hereafter  pant 
for  solitude. 

"  To  conceive  and  execute  the  [agitation  or  per- 
ception] pains  and  the  pleasures  of  other  minds. 

"  The  wide  effulgence  of  [the  blazing]  a  summer 
noon." 

In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Johnson  gives  a  distinct 
and  animated  narrative  of  publick  affairs  in  that 
variegated  period,  with  strong  yet  nice  touches  of 
character ;  and  having  a  fair  opportunity  to  display 
his  political  principles,  does  it  with  an  unqualified 
manly  confidence,  and  satisfies  his  readers  how  nobly 
he  might  have  executed  a  Tory  History  of  his 
country. 

So  easy  is  his  style  in  these  Lives,  that  I  do  not 
recollect  more  than  three  uncommon  or  learned  words: 
one,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  approach  of 
Waller's  mortal  disease,  he  says,  "  he  found  his  legs 
grow  tumid;"  by  using  the  expression  his  legs 
swelled,  he  would  have  avoided  this;  and  there 
would  have  been  no  impropriety  in  its  being  followed 
by  the  interesting  question  to  his  physician,  "  What 
that  swelling  meant  ?"  Another,  when  he  mentions 
that  Pope  had  emitted  proposals;  when  published  or 
issued  would  have  been  more  readily  understood  ; 
and  a  third,  when  lie  calls  Orrery  and  Dr.  Delaney 
writers  both  undoubtedly  veracious;  when  true, 
honest,  or  faithful,  might  have  been  used.  Yet,  it 
must  be  owned,  that  none  of  these  are  hard  or  too 
big  words ;  that  custom  would  make  them  seem  as 
easy  as  any  others  ;   and   that  a  language  is  richer 

1  The  original  reading  isencloted  in  brackets,  and  the  present  one  is  printed  in 

iialick- ll'.-u  i.ii  . 
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and  capable  of  more  beauty  of  expression,  by  having 
a  greater  variety  of  synonymes. 

His  dissertation  upon  the  unfitness  of  poetry  for 
the  awful  subjects  of  our  holy  religion,  though  I  do 
not  entirely  agree  with  him,  has  all  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality, with  uncommon  force  and  reasoning. 

VARIOUS  READINGS  IX  THE  LIFE  OF  WALLER. 

"  Consented  to  [the  insertion  of  their  names]  their 
own  nomination, 

"  [After]  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

"  Congratulating  Charles  the  Second  on  his  [coro- 
nation] recovered  right, 

"  He  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must  be 
[confessed  to  degrade  his  powers]  scorned  as  a  pro- 
stituted mind. 

"  The  characters  by  which  Waller  intended  to  di- 
stinguish his  writings  are  [elegance]  sprightliness 
and  dignity. 

"  ISlossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they  [fetch]  fore- 
tell fruits. 

"  Images  such  as  the  superficies  of  nature  [easily] 
readily  supplies. 

"  [His]  Some  applications  [are  sometimes]  maybe 
thought  too  remote  and  uneonsequential. 

"  His  images  are  [sometimes  eon  fused]  not  (dwiii/.s 

distinct:* 

Against  his  Life  of  Milton,  the  hounds  of  whig- 
gism  have  opened  in  full  cry.  Hut  of  Milton's  great 
excellence  as  a  poet,  where  shall  we  find  such  a  blazon 
as  by  the  hand  of  Johnson?       I  shall  select  only  the 

following  passage  concerning  "  Paradise  Lost  •." 

"  Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with  what 
temper  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress  of  his 
work,  and  marked  his  reputation  stealing  its  way  in 
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a  kind  of  subterraneous  current,  through  fear  and 
silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive  him  calm  and  con- 
fident, little  disappointed,  not  at  all  dejected,  relying 
on  his  own  merit  with  steady  consciousness,  and 
waiting,  without  impatience,  the  vicissitudes  of  opi- 
nion, and  the  impartiality  of  a  future  generation." 

Indeed  even  Dr.  Towers,  who  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  warmest  zealots  of  The  Revolution  So- 
ciety itself,  allows,  that  "  Johnson  has  spoken  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  abilities  of  that  great  poet,  and 
has  bestowed  on  his  principal  poetical  compositions 
the  most  honourable  encomiums  '." 

That  a  man,  who  venerated  the  church  and  mon- 
archy as  Johnson  did,  should  speak  with  a  just  ab- 
horrence of  Milton  as  a  politician,  or  rather  as  a 
daring  foe  to  good  polity,  was  surely  to  be  expected ; 
and  to  those  who  censure  him,  I  would  recommend 
his  commentary  on  Milton's  celebrated  complaint  of 
his  situation,  when  by  the  lenity  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, "  a  lenity  of  which,"  as  Johnson  well  observes, 
"  the  world  has  had  perhaps  no  other  example,  he, 
who  had  written  in  justification  of  the  murder  of  his 
sovereign,  was  safe  under  an  Act  of  Oblivion"  "  No 
sooner  is  he  safe  than  he  finds  himself  in  danger, 
fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  with  darkness 
and  with  dangers  compassed  round.     This  darkness, 

1  Sec  "An  i  •  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  John- 

son," London,  17'I7;  which  is  very  well  written,  making  a  proper  allowance 
for  the  democratic  I  its  authour  :  whom  I  cannot  however  hut  admire 

fur  his  liberality  in  Bp  al  i  g  thus  of  my  illustrious  friend: — "He  possessed 
extraordinary  powers  of  understanding,  which  were  much  cultivated  by  study, 
and  -.till  dhation  and  reflection.     Ilis  memory  was  remarkably  re- 

tentive, his  imagination  uncommonly  vigorous,  and  his  judgment  keen  and 
I'  Qetrating.     II  :  had  astro  ;_;  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion;  his  piety  was 

si.'i  :,    ;    and  his  /..  al  for  the  int   t  BtS  of  virtui    'vas  often 

manifested  in  bis  conversation  and  in  his  writings.     Th<    same  >nirgy  which 

iplayed  in  bis  lit-  rary  productions  was  exhibited  also  in  his  conversation, 

which  was  various,  striking,  and  instructive  ;  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  equalled 

him  for  nervous  and  pointed  i  Ilis  Dictionary,  hi- .'Moral  Essays,  and 

his  productions  [,,    polite  literature,  will  convey  useful    instruction,  and 
entcrt  .  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  shall  be  under- 

stood."—  Boswe  t  i 
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had  Iris  eyes  been  better  employed,  had  undoubtedly 
deserved  compassion  ;  but  to  add  the  mention  of 
danger  was  ungrateful  and  unjust.  He  was  fallen, 
indeed,  on  evil  days;  the  time  was  come  in  which 
regicides  could  no  longer  boast  their  wickedness. 
But  of  evil  tongues  for  Milton  to  complain,  required 
impudence  at  least  equal  to  his  other  powers  ;  Milton, 
whose  warmest  advocates  must  allow,  that  he  never 
spared  any  asperity  of  reproach,  or  brutality  of  inso- 
lence." 

I  have,  indeed,  often  wondered  how  Milton,  "  an 
acrimonious  and  surly  republican  '," — "  a  man  who 
in  his  domestick  relations  wras  so  severe  and  arbi- 
trary -,"  and  whose  head  was  filled  with  the  hardest 
and  most  dismal  tenets  of  Calvinism,  should  have 
been  such  a  poet ;  should  not  only  have  written  with 
sublimity,  but  with  beauty,  and  even  gaiety ;  should 
have  exquisitely  painted  the  sweetest  sensations  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable;  imaged  the  delicate 
raptures  of  connubial  love  ;  nay,  seemed  to  be  ani- 
mated with  all  the  spirit  of  revelry.  It  is  a  proof 
that  in  the  human  mind  the  departments  of  judg- 
ment and  imagination,  perception  and  temper,  may 
sometimes  he  divided  by  strong  partitions;  and  that 
the  light  and  shade  in  the  same  character  may  be 
kept  so  distinct  as  never  to  he  blended  . 

[Mr.  Nichols,  whose  attachment  to  his  illustrious  Mujph. 
Priend  was  unwearied,  showed  him.  in  1780,  a  hook  j/^- 
called   Remarks  <>//  Johnson's   Life  of  Milton,  in 

which  the  affair  of  Lauder  was  renewed  with  viru- 
lence, and  a  poetical  .scale  in  the  Literary  Magazine, 
1758  (when  Johnson  had  ceased  to  write  in  that  col- 

1  Johnson'*  Life  <>!'  .Milton.—  Bobv  hi 

i  [bid.— Boswei  i.. 

3  Mr.  M  alone  thinks  it  i^  rath  r  a  proof  that  he  felt  nothing  of  those  cheerful 
senaatfons  which  he  has  described  :  thai  on  thew  topicks  i'  i--  the  poet,  ami  no 
the  won,  thai  wril    — Bos\i  em., 
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Murph.  lection),  was  urged  as  an  additional  proof  of  deliberate 
p.66.'  malice.  He  read  the  libellous  passage  with  atten- 
tion, and  instantly  wrote  on  the  margin  :  "  In  the 
business  of  Lauder  I  was  deceived,  partly  by  think- 
ing the  man  too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent.  Of  the 
poetical  scale,  quoted  from  the  Magazine,  I  am  not 
the  authour.  I  fancy  it  was  put  in  after  I  had  quit- 
ted that  work ;  for  I  not  only  did  not  write  it,  but 
I  do  not  remember  it."] 

In  the  Life  of  Milton,  Johnson  took  occasion  to 
maintain  his  own  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  rhyme  over  blank  verse,  in  English  poetry ; 
and  quotes  this  apposite  illustration  of  it  by  "  an  in- 
genious critick,"  that  it  seems  to  he  verse  only  to  the 
ej/e  K  The  gentleman  whom  he  thus  characterises 
is  (as  he  told  Mr.  Seward)  Mr.  Lock,  of  Norbury 
Park,  in  Surrey,  whose  knowledge  and  taste  in  the 
fine  arts  is  universally  celebrated  ;  witli  whose  ele- 
gance of  manners  the  writer  of  the  present  work  has 
felt  himself  much  impressed,  and  to  whose  virtues  a 
common  friend,  who  has  known  him  long,  and  is  not 
much  addicted  to  flattery,  gives  the  highest  testimony. 

VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MILTON. 

"  I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this  which  [his 
most  bigoted  advocates]  even  kindness  and  reverence 
can  give. 

"  [Perhaps  no]  scarcely  any  man  ever  wrote  so 
much,  and  praised  so  few. 

"  A  certain  [rescue]  preservative  from  oblivion. 

"  Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression,  as 
[contracted]  pedantic!,'  or  paradoxical. 

"  Socrates  rather  was  of  opinion,  that  what  we  had 

I    natural    instances  of  tile  effect  of  blank  verse  occurred   to 

the  laic  Karl  of  Hopeton.  His  lordship  observed  one  of  his  shepherd*  poring 
in  ilic  Beldi  upon  .Milton's  ••  Paradise  Losl  ;"  and  having  asked  him  what  book 
it  was,  tin  man  answered,  u  An't  please  your  lordship,  this  is  a  very  odd  sort 
of  an  aathour:   he  would  fain  rhyme,  but  cannot  get  at  it." — BOSWXLL. 
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to  learn  was  how  to  [obtain  and  communicate  hap- 
piness] do  good  and  avoid  evil. 

"  Its  elegance  [who  can  exhibit?]  is  less  attain- 
able." 

I  could,  with  pleasure,  expatiate  upon  the  masterly 
execution  of  the  life  of  Dryden,  which  we  have  seen1 
was  one  of  Johnson's  literary  projects  at  an  early 
period,  and  which  it  is  remarkable,  that  after  desist- 
ing from  it,  from  a  supposed  scantiness  of  materials, 
he  should,  at  an  advanced  age,  have  exhibited  so 
amply. 

[Though  Johnson  had  the  highest  opinion  of  l'iozzi, 
Pope-  as  a  writer,  his  superior  reverence  for  Dryden  p* 
notwithstanding  still  appeared  in  his  talk  as  in  his 
writings;  and  when  some  one  mentioned  the  ridicule 
thrown  on  him  in  the  "Rehearsal,"  as  having  hurt 
his  general  character  as  an  author,  "On  the  con- 
trary," says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  the  greatness  of  Dryden "s 
reputation  is  now  the  only  principle  of  vitality  which 
keeps  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  play  from  putre- 
faction." 

It  was  not  very  easy  however  for  people  not  quite 
intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson,  to  get  exactly  his  opinion 
of  a  writer's  merit,  as  though  he  would  sometimes 
divert  himself  by  confounding  those  who  thought 
themselves  safe  to  say  to-morrow  what  he  had  said 
yesterday  ;  and  even  Garrick,  who  ought  to  have 
been  better  acquainted  with  his  tricks,  professed 
himself  mortified,  that  one  time  when  he  \\;is  extol- 
ling Dryden  in  a  rapture  that  perhaps  disgusted 
his  friend,  Dr.  Johnson  suddenly  challenged  him  to 
produce  twenty  lines  in  a  series  that  would  not  dis- 

1  See  vol.  iii.  p.  43  l  — Boew  mi. 

•["When  a  la.lv  .n  Mr.  Thrak'i  talked  of  his  preface  to  Shakspeare  aa 
superior  to  Pope's,  be  said,  '  1  fear  not.  madam :  tin-  little  fellow  haa  done 
wonders.'" — Anecd.  p.  42.— Ed.] 
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Piozzi,  grace  the  poet  and  his  admirer.  Garrick  produced 
a  passage  that  he  had  once  heard  the  doctor  com- 
mend, in  which  he  now  found,  as  Mrs.  Piozzi  re- 
memhered,  sixteen  faults,  and  made  Garrick  look 
silly  at  his  own  table.] 

His  defence  of  that  great  poet  against  the  illiberal 
attacks  upon  him,  as  if  his  embracing  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion  had  been  a  time-serving  mea- 
sure, is  a  piece  of  reasoning  at  once  able  and  candid. 
Indeed,  Dryden  himself,  in  his  "  Hind  and  Panther," 
hath  given  such  a  picture  of  his  mind,  that  they  who 
know  the  anxiety  for  repose  as  to  the  awful  subject 
of  our  state  beyond  the  grave,  though  they  may  think 
his  opinion  ill-founded,  must  think  charitably  of  his 
sentiment : 

"  But,  gracious  God,  how  well  dost  thou  provide 
For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide  ! 
Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  Bight. 
( > !   teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceal'd, 
And  search  no  farther  than  thyself  reveal'd  ; 
I'ut  Her  alone  for  my  director  take, 
Whom  thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake. 
My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  desires; 
My  manhood  long  misled  by  wand'ring  fires, 
Follow  Y.  false  lights ;  and  when  their  glimpse  was  gone, 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 
Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am  ; 
Be  thine  the  glory  and  be  mine  the  shame. 
Good  life  be  now  my  task  :   my  doubts  are  done  ; 
What  more  could  shock  my  faith  than  Three  in  One  ?" 

In  drawing Dryden's  character,  Johnson  has  given, 
though  I  suppose  unintentionally,  some  touches  of 
his  own.  Thus:  "The  power  that  predominated  in 
his  intellectual  operations  was  rather  strong  reason 
than  quick  sensibility.  Upon  all  occasions  that  were 
presented,  lie  studied  rather  than  felt;  and  produced 
sentiments  not  such  as  nature  enforces,  but  medi- 
tation   supplii  3.      With    the    simple    mu\    elemental 
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passions,  as  they  spring  separate  in  the  mind,  he  seems 
not  much  acquainted.  He  is,  therefore,  with  all  his 
variety  of  excellence,  not  often  pathetick  ',  and  had 
so  little  sensibility  of  the  power  of  effusions  purely 
natural,  that  he  did  not  esteem  them  in  others."  It 
may  indeed  be  observed,  that  in  all  the  numerous 
writings  of  Johnson,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and 
even  in  his  tragedy,  of  which  the  subject  is  the 
distress  of  an  unfortunate  princess,  there  is  not  a 
single  passage  that  ever  drew  a  tear. 

VARIOUS  READINGS  IX  THE  LIFE  OF  DRYDEN. 

"  The  reason  of  this  general  perusal,  Addison  has 
attempted  to  [find  in]  derive  from  the  delight  which 
the  mind  feels  in  the  investigation  of  secrets. 

"  His  best  actions  are  but  [convenient]  inability 
of  wickedness. 

"  When  once  lie  had  engaged  himself  in  disputa- 
tion [matter],  thoughts  flowed  in  on  either  side. 

"  The  abyss  of  an  un-ideal  [emptiness]  vacancy. 

"These,  like  [many  other  harlots],  the  harlots  of 
other  men,  had  his  love  though  not  his  approbation. 

"  He  [sometimes  displays]  descends  to  display  his 
knowledge  with  pedant ick  ostentation. 

"  French  words  which  [were  then  used  in]  had  then 
crept  into  conversation." 

The  life  of  Pope8  was  written  by  Johnson  eon 
a/nore,  both  from  the  early  possession  which  that 
writer  had  taken  of  his  mind,  and  from  the  pleasure 
which    he  must   have  felt,   in   for  ever  silencing  all 

1  li  seems  to  me,  thai  there  are  many  pathetic  passages  in  Johnson's  «orks 
both  prose  and  versi  •     Kearney. 

■-'  ■•  Mr.  D'Israeli,"  as  .Mr.  Chalmers  observes,  "has  in  the  third  volume  of 
his 'Literary  Curiosities, '  favoured  the  public  with  an  original  memorandum 
of  l>r.  Johnson's,  of  hints  tor  (hi'  '  I, ii'i'  of  Pope,'  written  down  as  thej  were 
suggested  to  his  mind  in  the  nun-v  ofhis  researches.  This  is  none  of  the  least 
of  those  gratifications  which  .Mr.  D'Israeli  has  so  frequently  administered  to  the 
lovers  of  literary  history.'1 — Ed.  | 
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attempts  to  lessen  his  poetical  fame,  by  demonstrating 
his  excellence,  and  pronouncing  the  following  tri- 
umphant enloginm  : — "  After  all  this,  it  is  surely  su- 
perfluous to  answer  the  question  that  lias  once  been 
asked,  Whether  Pope  was  a  poet?  otherwise  than  by 
asking  in  return,  if  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is 
poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a 
definition,  will  only  show  the  narrowness  of  the  de- 
finer ;  though  a  definition  which  shall  exclude  Pope 
will  not  easily  be  made.  Let  us  look  round  upon  the 
present  time,  and  back  upon  the  past ;  let  us  inquire 
to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind  has  decreed  the  wreath 
of  poetry ;  let  their  productions  be  examined,  and 
their  claims  stated,  and  the  pretensions  of  Pope  will 
be  no  more  disputed." 

I  remember  once  to  have  heard  Johnson  say,  "  Sir, 
a  thousand  years  may  elapse  before  there  shall  appear 
another  man  with  a  power  of  versification  equal  to 
that  of  Pope."  That  power  must  undoubtedly  be 
allowed  its  due  share  in  enhancing  the  value  of  his 
captivating  composition. 

Johnson,  who  had  done  liberal  justice  to  War- 
burton  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeaiv,  which  was  pub- 
lished during  the  life  of  that  powerful  writer,  with 
still  greater  liberality  took  an  opportunity,  in  the 
life  of  Pope,  of  paying  the  tribute  due  to  him  when 
lie  was  no  longer  in  "  high  place,"  but  numbered 
with  the  dead  '. 

'  ( )t  Johnson's  conduct  towards  Warburton,  a  very  honourable  notice  is  taken 
by  tlie  editor  of  "  Traits  by  Warburton,  and  «  Warbttrtonian,  not  admitted 
into  the  collection  of  their  respective  ■works.'"  After  an  able  and  "fond,  though 
not  undistinguishing,"  consideration  of  Warburton's  character,  he  says,  "  In 
two  Immortal  works,  Johnson  has  stood  forth  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  ad- 
mirers. Hy  the  testimony  of  such  a  man,  impertinence  must  be  abashed,  and 
malignity  itself  must  be  softened.  Of  literary  merit,  Johnson,  as  we  all  know, 
was  a  sagacious  but  a  most  severe  judge.  Such  was  his  discernment,  that  he 
pierced  into  thi  most  secret  springs  of  human  actions;  and  such  was  his  inte- 
grity, that  he  always  weighed  the  moral  characters  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  the 
'  balance  of  the  sanctuary.'  He  was  too  courageous  to  propitiate  a  rival,  and 
too  proud  to  truckle  to  a  superiour.  Warburton  he  knew,  as  I  know  him,  and 
as  every  man  of  sense  and  virtue  would  wish  to  be  known, — I  mean,  both  from 
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It  seems  strange,  that  two  such  men  as  Johnson 
and  Warburton,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  and  coun- 
try 3  should  not  only  not  have  been  in  any  degree  of 
intimacy,  but  been  almost  personally  unacquainted. 
But  such  instances,  though  we  must  wonder  at  them, 
are  not  rare.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  after  a 
careful  inquiry,  they  never  met  but  once,  which  was 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  French,  in  London,  well  known 

his  own  writings,  and  from  the  writings  of  those  who  dissented  from  his  prin- 
ciples or  who  envied  his  reputation.  But,  as  to  favours,  he  had  never  received 
or  asked  any  from  the  bishop  of  Gloucester ;  and,  if  my  memory  fails  me  not, 
he  had  seen  him  only  once,  when  they  met  almost  without  design,  conversed 
without  much  effort,  and  parted  without  any  lasting  impression  of  hatred  or 
affection.  Yet,  with  all  the  ardour  of  sympathetic  genius,  Johnson  had  done 
that  spontaneously  and  ably,  which,  by  sonic  writers,  had  been  before  attempted 
injudiciously,  and  which,  by  others,  from  whom  more  successful  attempts  might 
have  been  expected,  has  not  hitherto  been  done  at  all.  lie  spoke  well  of  War- 
burton,  without  insulting  those  whom  Warburton  despised.  He  suppressed 
not  the  imperfections  of  this  extraordinary  man,  while  he  endeavoured  to  do 
justice  to  his  numerous  and  transcendental  excellencies.  He  defended  him  when 
living,  amidst  the  clamours  of  his  enemies;  and  praised  him  when  dead,  amidst 
the  siltitcc  tij  his j'i  ii  uds." — Having  availed  myself  of  the  eulogy  of  this  editor  [Dr. 
Parr]  on  my  departed  friend,  for  which  I  warmly  thank  him,  let  me  not  suffer  the 
lustre  of  his  reputation,  honestly  acquired  by  profound  learning  and  vigorous  elo- 
quence, to  be  tarnished  by  a  charge  of  illiberalitv.  lie  has  been  accused  of  in- 
vidiously dragging  again  into  light  certain  writings  of  a  person  |  BUhop  Ilurtl] 
respectable  by  his  talents,  his  learning,  his  Mat  ion.  and  his  age,  "Inch  were 
published  a  great  many  yean  ago,  and  have  since,  it  is  said,  been  silently  given 
Up  by  their  authour.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  these  writings  were  not  sins  of 
youth,  but  deliberate  works  of  one  well-advanced  in  life,  overflowing  at  once  with 
Battery  to  a  great  man  of  great  interest  in  the  church,  and  with  unjust  and  acri- 
monious abuse  of  two  men  of  eminent  merit ;  and  that,  though  it  would  have  been 
unreasonable  to  expert  i  n  humiliating  recantation,  no  apology  whatever  has  been 
made   in  the   cool  of  the   evening,  for    the  Oppressive   fervour  of  the  Ileal   of  the 

day  ;  do  slight  relenting  indication  has  appeared  in  any  note,  or  any  cornet  of 
later  publications;  is  it  not  fair  to  understand  him  as  superciliously  per- 
severing? When  lie  allows  the  shafts  to  remain  in  the  wounds,  and  will  not 
str.teh  forth  a  lenient  hand,  is  it  wrong,  is  it  not  generous  to  become  an  indignant 

avenger?    [Warburton  himself  did  not  feel — as  Mr.  Boswellwas  disposed  to 

think  he  did — kindly  or  gratefully  of  JohnSOtl  :  tor  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a 
friend,     he     says,    "  The    remarks    he      l>r.    .lohnson)    makes    in     every    page 

on  my  commentaries,  are  full  of  insolent  and  malignant  red  ctions,  which, 

had  they  not  in  them    as  much  tolly  as  malignity,   I  should    have  had  reason  to 

be  offended  with.    As  it  is,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  him  in  thus  setting  before 

the   public   so  many  of  my  notes,  with   his    remarks   upon  them:    for  though  I 

have  no  gnat  opinion  of  the  trifling  part  of  the  public,  which  pretends  to  judge 

of  this  pari  of  literature,  in  which  boys  and  girls  decide,  yet  I  think  nobody  can 

lie  mistaken  m  this  comparison:  though  1  think  their  thoughts  have  new  pet 
extended  thus  far  as  to  reflect,  that  to  discover  the  corruption  in  an  authour'a 
text,  and  by  ■  happy  sagacity  to  restore  it  to  sense,  is  no  easy  task  ■.  but  when 

the  discovery  is  made,  then  to  cavil  at  the  conjecture,  to  propose  SO  equivalent. 

and  defend  nonsense,  by  producing  out  of  the  thick  darkness  it  occasions  s 
weak  and  taint  glimmering  of  sense   which  lias  been  the  business  ofthis  editor 

throughout  |  is  the  easiest,  as  will  as  the  dullest,  of  all  literary  efforts." — )l',ir. 
hiu  ton's  Letters  published  by  Bp.  Ilurtl,  Hvo.  Im'7 — 1J>.  | 
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for  her   elegant  assemblies,   and   bringing  eminent 
characters  together.      The   interview   proved  to   be 
mutually  agreeable. 
Hawk.         ("Sir  John  Hawkins,  however,  relates  that  to  a  per- 

Apoph.  L  l 

p.  213.  son  who  asked  "  whether  he  had  ever  been  in  company 
with  Dr.  Warburton?"  he  answered,  "I  never  saw 
him  till  one  evening,  about  a  week  ago,  at  the  Bishop 
of  St.  [Asaph's]  :  at  first  he  looked  surlily  at  me ; 
but  after  we  had  been  jostled  into  conversation,  he 
took  me  to  a  window,  asked  me  some  questions,  and 
before  we  parted  was  so  well  pleased  with  me,  that 
he  patted  me."  "  You  always,  sir,  preserved  a  respect 
for  him  ?"  "  Yes,  and  justly  ;  when  as  yet  I  was  in 
no  favour  with  the  world,  he  spoke  well  of  me  l,  and 
I  hope  1  never  forgot  the  obligation."] 

I  am  well  informed,  that  Warburton  said  of  John- 
son, "  I  admire  him,  but  I  cannot  bear  his  style :" 
and  that  Johnson  being  told  of  this,  said,  "That  is 
exactly  my  case  as  to  him."  The  manner  in  which 
he  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  fertility  of  War- 
burton's  genius  and  of  the  variety  of  his  materials, 
was  "  The  table  is  always  full,  sir.  lie  brings  things 
from  the  north,  and  the  south,  and  from  every  quar- 
ter. In  his  '  Divine  Legation,'  you  are  always  enter- 
tained. He  carries  you  round  and  round,  without 
carrying  you  forward  to  the  point,  but  then  you  have 
no  wish  to  be  carried  forward."  He  said  to  the  Re- 
verend Mr.  Strahan,  "  Warburton  is  perhaps  the  last 
man  who  has  written  with  a  mind  full  of  reading  and 
reflection." 

p.  *tt.  [When  a  Scotsman  was  talking  against  Warburton, 
Johnson  said  he  had  more  literature  than  had  been 
imported  from  Scotland  since  the  days  of  Buchanan. 
Upon    his   mentioning  other  eminent  writers  of  the 

1  In  his  Preface  to  Sbalupeare. 
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Scots — "These  will  not  do,"  said  Johnson;  "let  Us 
have  some  more  of  your  northern  lights;  these  are 
mere  farthing-  candles."] 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Life  of  Broome,  John- 
son takes  notice  of  Dr.  Warburton's  using  a  mode  of 
expression  which  he  himself  used,  and  that  not  sel- 
dom, to  the  great  offence  of  those  who  did  not  know 
him.  Having  occasion  to  mention  a  note,  stating 
the  different  parts  which  were  executed  by  the  as- 
sociated translators  of  "  The  Odyssey,"  he  says,  "  Dr. 
Warburton  told  me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he 
thought  the  relation  given  in  the  note  a  lie"  The 
language  is  warm  indeed  ;  and,  I  must  own,  cannot 
be  justified  in  consistency  with  a  decent  regard  to 
the  established  forms  of  speech.  Johnson  had  ac- 
CUStomed  himself  to  use  the  word  lie,  to  express  a 
mistake  or  an  errour  in  relation;  in  short,  when  the 
thing  was  not  so  as  told,  though  the  relator  did  not 
wean  to  deceive.  A\ 'hen  he  thought  there  was  in- 
tentional falsehood  in  the  relater,  his  expression  was, 
"  He  lies,  and  he  knows  he  lies" 

Speaking  of  Pope's  not  having  been  known  to 
excel  in  conversation,  Johnson  observes,  that  "tra- 
ditional memory  retains  no  sallies  of  raillery,  or  sen- 
tences of  observation  ;  nothing  either  pointed  <>  solid, 
wise  or  merry  ;  and  that  one  apophthegm  only  is  re- 
corded." In  this  respect,  Pope  differed  widely  from 
Johnson,  whose  conversation  was,  perhaps,  more  ad- 
mirable than  even  his  writings,  however  excellent. 
Mr.  Wilkes  has,  however,  favoured  me  with  one 
repartee  of  Pope,  of  which  Johnson  was  not  informed. 
Johnson,  after  justly  censuring  him  tor  having 
"nursed  in  his  mind  a  foolish  disesteem  of  kings," 
tells  us.  "yet  a  little' regard  shown  him  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  melted  his  obduracy;  and  he  had  not  much 
to  say  when  he  was  asked  by  bis  royal  highness, how 

VOL.  IV.  E  E 
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he  could  love  a  'prince  while  he  disliked  kings  f 
The  answer  which  Pope  made  was,  "  The  young 
lion  is  harmless,  and  even  playful ;  but  when  his 
claws  are  full  grown,  he  becomes  cruel,  dreadful,  and 
mischievous." 

But  although  we  have  no  collection  of  Pope's  say- 
ings, it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded,  that  he  was 
not  agreeable  in  social  intercourse ;  for  Johnson  has 
been  heard  to  say,  that  "  the  happiest  conversation  is 
that  of  which  nothing  is  distinctly  remembered,  but 
a  general  effect  of  pleasing  impression."  The  late 
Lord  Somerville  ',  wrho  saw  much  both  of  great  and 
brilliant  life,  told  me,  that  he  had  dined  in  company 
with  Pope,  and  that  after  dinner  the  little  man,  as 
he  called  him,  drank  his  bottle  of  Burgundy c,  and 
was  exceedingly  gay  and  entertaining. 

I  cannot  withhold  from  my  great  friend  a  censure 
of  at  least  culpable  inattention,  to  a  nobleman,  who, 
it  has  been  shown,  behaved  to  him  with  uncommon 
politeness.  He  says,  "  except  Lord  Bathurst,  none 
of  Pope's  noble  friends  were  such  as  that  a  good  man 
would  wish  to  have  his  intimacy  with  them  known 
to  posterity."  This  will  not  apply  to  Lord  Mans- 
field, who  was  not  ennobled  in  Pope's  life-time;  but 
Johnson  should  have  recollected,  that  Lord  March- 
mont  was  one  of  those  noble  friends  \     lie  includes 

1  Janus  Lord  Somerville,  who  died  in  17'»"? M.m.oxe.     [lie  was  the  13th 

lord,  and  died  in  L765.— Ed.]  Lit  me  here  express  my  grateful  remembrance 
of  Lord  Somerville'l  kindness  to  me,  at  a  very  early  period.  lie  was  the  first  per- 
son of  high  rank  that  took  particular  notice  of  me  in  the  way  most  flattering  to  a 
young  man,  fondly  ambitious  of  being  distinguished  lor  his  literary  talents; 
and  by  the  honour  of  his  encouragement  mad-  me  think  well  of  myself,  and 
aspire  to  deserve  it  better.  lie  had  a  happy  art  of  communicating  his  varied 
knowledge  of  the  world,  in  short  remarks  and  anecdotes,  with  a  (juiet  pleasant 

gravity,  thai  *u  exceedingly  engaging.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  hours  which 
I  enjoyed  with  him  at  his  apartments  in  the  royal  palace  ofHolyrood  House, 
and  at  his  seat  near  Edinburgh,  which  he  himself  had  formed  with  an  elegant 
taste.  —  Bosw  i:i  l. 

1  [This  must  surely  be  a  mistake  ;  Pope  never  could  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  at  a  sitting Ed  | 

J  [He  said,  on  a  subsequent  OCCasipri,  that  another  of  Pope's  noble  friends, 
"Lord  Peterborough,  was  a  favourite  of  his."  Sec  po.it,  27th  June,  17K4. — 
Bd.] 
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his  lordship  along  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  a  charge 
of  neglect  of  the  papers  which  Pope  left  by  his  will; 
when,  in  truth,  as  I  myself  pointed  out  to  him,  before 
he  wrote  that  poet's  life,  the  papers  were  "  committed 
to  the  sole  care  and  judgment  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
unless  he  (Lord  Bolingbroke)  shall  not  survive  me ;" 
so  that  Lord  Marchmont  has  no  concern  whatever 
with  them.  After  the  first  edition  of  the  Lives,  Mr, 
IVIalone,  whose  love  of  justice  is  ecpial  to  his  accuracy, 
made,  in  my  hearing,  the  same  remark  to  Johnson ; 
yet  he  omitted  to  correct  the  erroneous  statement  \ 
These  particulars  I  mention,  in  the  belief  that  there 
was  only  forgetful ness  in  my  friend ;  but  I  owe  this 
much  to  the  Eail  of  Marchmont's  reputation,  who, 
were  there  no  other  memorials,  will  be  immortalized 
by  that  line  of  Pope,  in  the  verses  on  his  Grotto : 

"And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  Marchmont's  soul." 
VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  POPE. 

"  [Somewhat  free]  Stridently  hold  in  his  criticism. 

"All  the  gay  [niceties]  varieties  of  diction. 

"Strikes  the  imagination  with  far  [more]  greater 
force. 

"  It  is  [probably]  certainly  the  noblest  version  of 
poetry  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

"  Every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next  with 
[less  trouble]  more  facility. 

"  No  man  sympathizes  with  [vanity  depressed]  the 
sorrows  of  vanity. 

"  It  had  been  [criminal]  less  easily  excused. 

"When  he  [threatened  to  lay  down]  tailed  of 
laying  down  his  pen. 

1  This  neglect,  however,  assuredly  did  not  arise  from  any  ill -u  ill  towards 
Lord  Marchtnont,  l>m  from  inattention ;  jual  as  he  neglected  to  comet  hi> 
statement  concerning  the  family  of  Thomson,  the  poet,  after  it  had  been  shown 
in  hv'  erroneous. —  Mai  oxi 

E  E  S 
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"  Society  [is  so  named  emphatically  in  opposition 
to]  political!//  regulated,  is  a  .state  contra-distin- 
guishedfrom  a  state  of  nature. 

"  A  fictitious  life  of  an  [absurd]  infatuated  scholar. 

"A  foolish  [contempt,  disregard,]  disesteem  of 
kings. 

"  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sorrows  [were 
like  those  of  other  mortals]  acted  strongly  upon  his 
mind. 

"  Eager  to  pursue  knowledge  and  attentive  to  [ac- 
cumulate] retain  it. 

"  A  mind  [excursive]  active,  ambitious,  and  ad- 
venturous. 

"  In  its  [noblest]  widest  searches  still  longing  to 
go  forward. 

"  He  wrote  in  such  a  manner  as  might  expose  him 
to  few  [neglects]  hazards. 

"  The  [reasonableness]  justice  of  my  determina- 
tion. 

"  A  [favourite]  delicious  employment  of  the  poets. 

"  More  terrifick  and  more  powerful  [beings]  phan- 
toms perforin  on  the  stormy  ocean. 

"  The  inventor  of  [those]  this  petty  [beings]  na- 
tion. 

"  The  [mind]  heart  naturally  loves  truth." 

In  the  Life  of  Addison  we  find  an  unpleasing  ac- 
count of  his  having  lent  Steele  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  "  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an  execution."  In  the 
new  edition  of  the  liiographia  Brilannica,  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  anecdote  is  denied.  But  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  has  obliged  me  with  the  following  note  concern- 
ing it : — 

"  16th  March,  1781. 

"  Many  persons  having  doubts  concerning  this 
fact,    I   applied  to  Dr.   Johnson,   to  learn  on   what 
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authority  he  asserted  it.  He  told  me,  he  had  it  from 
Savage,  who  lived  in  intimacy  with  Steele,  and  who 
mentioned,  that  Steele  told  him  the  story  with  tears 
in  his  eyes.  Ben  Victor,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  likewise 
informed  him  of  this  remarkahle  transaction,  from 
the  relation  of  Mr.  Wilkes  the  comedian,  who  was 
also  an  intimate  of  Steele's1.  Some,  in  defence  of 
Addison,  have  said,  that  '  the  act  was  done  with  the 
good-natured  view  of  rousing  Steele,  and  correcting 
that  profusion  which  always  made  him  necessitous.' 
'  If  that  were  the  case,'  said  Johnson,  '  and  that  he 
only  wanted  to  alarm  Steele,  he  would  afterwards 
have  ret  a  Died  the  money  to  his  friend,  which  it  is 
not  pretended  he  did.'  '  This,  too,'  he  added,  '  might 
be  retorted  by  an  advocate  for  Steele,  who  might 
allege,  that  he  did  not  repay  the  loan  intentionally, 
merely  to  see  whether  Addison  would  be  mean  and 
ungenerous  enough  to  make  use  of  legal  process  to 
recover  it3.  But  of  such  speculations  there  is  no 
end  :  we  cannot  dive  into  the  hearts  of  men  ;  but 
their  actions  are  open  to  observation.' 

"  I  then  mentioned  to  him  that  some  people  thought 
that  Mr.  Addison's  character  was  so  pure,  that  the 
fact,  though  true,  ought  to  have  been  suppressed. 
Hi-  saw  no  reason  for  this.  'If  nothing  but  the 
bright  side  of  characters  should  be  shown,  we  should 
sit  down  in  despondency,  and  think  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  imitate  them  in  an;/  thing.  The  sacred 
writers/  lie  observed,  '  related  the  vicious  as  well  as 
the  virtuous  actions  of  men ;  which  had  this  moral 
effect,  that  it  kept  mankind  from  despair,  into  which 

1  The  late  Mr.  Burke  informed  Die,  in  179%  that  Lad;  Dorothea  Primrose, 
who  died  at  :i  great  age,  I  think  in  17''".  end  hand  been  well  acquainted  with 
Such',  told  him  the  same  story. —  Malohe. 

■'  [If  the  story  be  al  .ill  true — the  moat  probable  explanation  ia  that  which 
was  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  see  pott,  15th  April,  17;;l  .  namely,  that 
it  was  r  friendly  execution  put  in  to  screen  Steele's  goods  from  boatQe  creditors. 
A  not  uurequ  i . t  practice,  nor  quite  unjustifiable,  if  the  debt  be  real.— Ed.] 
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otherwise  they  would  naturally  fall,  were  they  not 
supported  by  the  recollection  that  others  had  offended 
like  themselves,  and  by  penitence  and  amendment  of 
life  had  been  restored  to  the  favour  of  Heaven  '.' 

"E.  M." 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  note  is  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  I  request  that  my  readers  may  con- 
sider it  with  particular  attention.  It  will  be  after- 
wards referred  to  in  this  work. 

VARIOUS  READINGS  L\  THE  LIFE  OF  ADDISON. 

"  [But  he  was  our  first  example.]  He  wag,  how- 
ever, one  of  our  earliest  examples  of  correctness. 

"  And  [overlook]  despise  their  masters. 

"  His  instructions  were  such  as  the  [state]  cha- 
racter of  his  [own  time]  readers  made  [necessary] 
proper, 

"  His  purpose  was  to  [diffuse]  infuse  literary  cu- 
riosity by  gentle  and  unsuspected  conveyance  [among] 
into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy. 

"  Framed  rather  for  those  that  [wish]  are  learn- 
ing to  write. 

"  Domestick  [manners]  scenes." 

Ptezi  [In  the  Life  of  Gay,  the  "female  critic,"  as  he 
calls  her  whose  observation  "  that  Gay  was  a  poet  of 
a  lower  order"  he  records,  was  his  own  wife*] 

In  his  Life   of  Paruell,   I  wonder  that  Johnson 

1  I  have  since  observed,  that  Johnson  has  further  enforced  the  propriety  of 
exhibiting  the  faults  of  viriuons  and  eminent  men  in  tlieir  true  colours,  in  the 
bat  paragraph  of  the  1 64th  Number  of  his  Rambler.  "  It  is  particularly  the 
duty  of  those  wlio  consign  illustrious  names  to  posterity,  to  take  care  lest  th  lit 
readers  be  misled  by  ambiguous  examples.  That  wriur  may  be  justly  con- 
demned as  an  enemy  to  goodness,  who  suffers  fondness  or  interest  to  confound 

ri^ht  with  wrong,  (,r  to  shelter  the  faults  which  even  ilie  wisest  and  the  best 
have  committed,  from  tint  ignominy  which  guilt  ought  always  to  suffer,  and 
with  which  it  should  he  more  deeply  stigmatized,  when  dignified  by  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  uncommon  worth  ;  since  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  beholding  it  with- 
out abhorrence,  unless  its  turpitude  he  laid  open,  and  the  eye  secured  from  that 
deception  of  surrounding  splendour." — M  alone. 
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omitted  to  insert  an  epitaph  which  he  had  long  be- 
fore composed  for  that  amiable  man,  without  ever 
writing  it  down,  but  which  he  was  so  good  as,  at  my 
request,  to  dictate  to  me,  by  which  means  it  has 
been  preserved. 

"  Hie  requiescit  Thomas  Pauneli.,  S.  T.  P. 

"  Qui  sacerdos  pariter  et  poeta, 
Utrasquc  partes  ita  implevit, 
Ut  Deque  sacerdoti  suavitas  poeta;, 
Nee  poeta:  saeerdotis  .sanctitas,  deesset." 

VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  PARNELL. 

"  About  three  years  [after]  afterwards. 

"  [Did  not  much  want]  was  in  no  great  need  of 
improvement. 

"  But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long  [was  clouded 
with  that  which  took  away  all  his  powers  of  enjoy- 
ing either  profit  or  pleasure,  the  death  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  lamented  with  such  sorrow, 
as  hastened  his  end1.]  His  end,  whatever  was  the 
cause,  was  now  approaching. 

"  In  the  Hermit,  the  [composition]  narratire,  as 
it  is  less  airy,  is  less  pleasing." 

In  the  Life  of  Blackmore,  we  find  that  writer's 
reputation  generously  cleared  by  Johnson  from  the 
cloud  of  prejudice  which  the  malignity  of  contem- 
porary wits  had  raised  around  it.  In  the  spirited 
exertion  of  justice,  he  lias  been  imitated  by  Sir  Jo- 
shua  Reynolds,  in   his  praise  of  the  architecture  of 

Vanburgh. 

We  trace  Johnson's  own  character  in  his  observa- 
tions on  Blackmore's  "magnanimity  as  an  authour." 

"The  incessant  attacks  of  his  enemies,  whether  scri- 

1  I  should  have  though)  thai  Johnson,  who  had  fell  the  severe  affliction  from 
which  ParneD  never  r<  covered,  would  have  pris,  rved  tins  passage  IK'  omitted 
[t,  doubtless,  because  he  afterwards  learned  thai  however  he  migbl  have  hv> 
mented  liis  wife,  his  nil  was  hastened  in  other  means — Uai  on  e, 
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ous  or  merry,  are  never  discovered  to  have  disturbed 
his  quiet,  or  to  have  lessened  his  confidence  in  him- 
self." Johnson,  I  recollect,  once  told  me,  laughing 
heartily,  that  he  understood  it  has  been  said  of  him, 
"  He  appears  not  to  feel ;  but  when  he  is  alone,  de- 
pend upon  it,  he  suffers  sadly"  I  am  as  certain  as 
I  can  be  of  any  man's  real  sentiments,  that  he  en- 
joyed the  perpetual  shower  of  little  hostile  arrows,  as 
evidences  of  his  fame. 

VARIOUS  READINGS  IN   THE  LIFE  OF  BLACKMORE. 

"  To  [set]  engage  poetry  [on  the  side]  in  the 
cause  of  virtue. 

"  He  likewise  [established]  enforced  the  truth  of 
Revelation. 

"  [Kindness]  benevolence  was  ashamed  to  favour. 

"His  practice,  which  was  once  [very  extensive] 
in  mdiously  great. 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  distemper  of  dreadful  name 
[of]  which  he  has  not  [shown]  taught  his  reader 
how  [it  is  to  be  opposed]  to  oppose. 

"  Of  this  [contemptuous]  indecent  arrogance. 

"  [He  wrote]  but  produced  likewise  a  work  of  a 
different  kind. 

"At  least  [written]  compiled  with  integrity. 

"  Faults  which  many  tongues  [were  desirous] 
would  have  made  haste  to  publish. 

■■  But  though  he  [had  not]  could  not  boast  of 
much  critical  knowledge. 

"  He  [used]  waited  for  no  felicities  of  fancy. 

"  Or  had  ever  elated  his  [mind]  views  to  that 
ideal  perfection  which  every  [mind]  genius  born  to 
excel  is  condemned  always  to  pursue  and  never  to 
overtake. 

11  The  [first  great]  fundamental  principle  of  wis- 
dom and  of  virtue." 
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VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE  LITE  OF  PHILIPS. 

"  His  dreaded  [rival]  antagonist  Pope. 

"  They  [have  not  often  much]  are  not  haded 
with  thought. 

"  In  his  translation  from  Pindar,  he  [will  not  be 
denied  to  have  reached]  found  the  art  of  reaching 
all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban  bard." 

VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  CONGREVE. 

"  Congreve's  conversation  must  surely  have  been  at 
least  equally  pleasing  with  his  writings. 

"  It  apparently  [requires]  presupposes  a  similar 
knowledge  of  many  characters. 

"  Reciprocation  of  [similes]  conceits. 

"  The  dialogue  is  quick  and  [various]  sparkling. 

"  Love  for  Love ;  a  comedy  [more  drawn  from 
life]  of  nearer  alliance  to  life. 

"  The  general  character  of  his  miscellanies  is,  that 
they  show  little  wit  and  [no]  little  virtue. 

"  [  Perhaps]  certainly  lie  had  not  the  tire  requisite 
for  the  higher  species  of  lyrick  poetry." 

VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  TICKELL. 

"  [Longed]  long  wished  to  peruse  it. 
"  At  the  [accession]  arrival  of  King  George  '. 
"  Fiction  [unnaturally]  unskilfully  compounded  of 
Grecian  deities  and  Gothick  fairies." 

VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AKENSIDE. 
"  For  [another]  a  different  purpose. 
"  [A  furious]  an  unnecessary  and  outrageous  zeal. 
"  [Something  which]  what  he  called  and  thought 
liberty. 

"  [A  favourer  of  innovation]  lover  of  contradiction. 
"  Warburton's  [censure]  otyections. 

1  [Tin-  reader  will  observe  that  the  whig  term  '•  which  might  imply 

legality,    was  altered  into  a  statement  of  the  limple  (act   of  King  George1! 

i*  hi ii. i.l." —  Ed.  I 


p.  124. 
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"  His  rage  [for  liberty]  of  patriotism. 
"  Mr.  Dyson  with  [a  zeal]  an  ardour  of  friend- 
ship." 

In  the  Life  of  Lyttelton,  Johnson  seems  to  have 
been  not  favourably  disposed  towards  that  nobleman. 
Mrs.  Thrale  suggests  that  he  was  offended  by  [Miss 
Hill  Boothby's  *]  preference  of  his  lordship  to  him 2. 
Piozzi,  [After  mentioning  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
and  Johnson's  high  admiration  of  her,  she  adds,  "  The 
friend  of  this  lady,  Miss  Boothby :!,  succeeded  her  in 
the  management  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert's  family,  and  in 
the  esteem  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  though  he  told  me,  she 
pushed  her  piety  to  bigotry,  her  devotion  to  enthu- 
siasm ;  that  she  somewhat  disqualified  herself  for  the 
duties  of  this  life,  by  her  perpetual  aspirations  after 
the  next :  such  was,  however,  the  purity  of  her  mind, 
he  said,  and  such  the  graces  of  her  manner,  that  Lord 
Lyttelton  and  he  used  to  strive  for  her  preference 
with  an  emulation  that  occasioned  hourly  disgust,  and 

1  [Mr.  Boswell  had,  instead  of  Miss  Boothby's  name,  inserted  that  of  Molly 
Alton i  an  error  which  he  would  not  have  forgiven  to  -Mrs.  Piozzi Ed.] 

2  Let  not  my  readers  smile  to  think  of  Johnson'*  being  a  candidate  for  female 
favour;  ."Mr.  Peter  Garrick  assured  me  that  he  was  told  by  a  lady,  that,  in  her 
opinion,  Johnson  was  "  a  very  /educing  man."  Disadvantages  of  person  and 
manner  may  be  forgotten,  where  intellectual  pleasure  is  communicated  to  a  sus- 
ceptible mind  ;  and  that  Johnson  was  capable  of  feeling  the  most  delicate  and 
disinterested  attachment  appears  from  the  following  letter,  which  is  published 
by  -Urs.  Thrale,  with  some  others  to  the  same  person,  of  which  the  excellence  is 
not  so  apparent : 

"  TO    MISS   BOOTHBY. 

"  January,  1755. 
"  Dearest  MADAM,— Though  I  am  afraid  your  illness  leaves  you  little 
leisure  for  the  reception  of  airy  civilities,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  pay  you  my 
congratulations  on  the  new  year;  and  to  declare  my  wishes  that  your  years  to 
come  may  be  many  and  happy.  In  this  wish,  indeed,  I  include  myself,  who 
have  none  but  you  on  whom  my  heart  reposes;  yet  surely  I  wish  your  good, 
even  though  your  situation  were  such  as  should  permit  you  to  communis 
gratifications  to,  dearest,  dearest  madam,  your,  &c.  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

3  Miss  Hill  Boothby,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of  Brook  Boothby,  cmi. 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Fitzherbert,  was  somewhat  older  than  Johnson.  8he 
was  born  October  27,  17f,o\  and  died  January  16,  L756.  Six  Letters  addressed 
to  her  by  Johnson  in  the  year  1766  are  printed  in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Collection ;  and 
a  prayer  composed  by  him  on  hex  death  may  be  found  in  bis  "  Prayers  and 
Meditations."  His  affection  for  her  induced  him  to  preserve  and  i>in<l  up  in  a 
volume  thirty-three  of  her  Letters,  which  were  purchased  from  the  widow  of  his 
servant,  Francis  Barber,  and  published  by  R.  Phillips  in  1806.  -  Mai.oni  . 
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ended  in  lasting  animosity.  '  You  may  see,'  said  he 
to  me,  '  when  the  Poets'  Lives  were  printed,  that 
dear  Boothby  is  at  my  heart  still.'  She  would  delight 
on  that  fellow  Lyttelton's  company  all  I  could  do,  and 
I  cannot  forgive  even  his  memory  the  preference  given 
by  a  mind  like  hers."  Baretti  has  been  heard  to  say, 
that,  when  this  lady  died,  Dr.  Johnson  was  almost 
distracted  with  grief,  and  that  his  friends  about  him 
had  much  to  do  to  calm  the  violence  of  his  emotions  '.] 
I  can  by  no  means  join  in  the  censure  bestowed  by 
Johnson  on  his  lordship,  whom  he  calls  "  poor  Lyttel- 
ton,"  for  returning  thanks  to  the  critical  reviewers,  for 
having  "  kindly  commended"  his  "  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead."  Such  "  acknowledgments,"  says  my  friend, 
"never  can  be  proper,  since  they  must  be  paid  either 
for  flattery  or  for  justice."  In  my  opinion,  the  most 
upright  man,  who  has  been  tried  on  a  false  accusation, 
may,  when  he  is  acquitted,  make  a  bow  to  his  jury.  And 
when  those,  who  are  so  much  the  arbiters  of  literary 
merit,  as  in  a  considerable  degree  to  influence  the 
public  opinion,   review   an  authour's  work,  placido 


1  [Notwithstanding  the  mention  of  the  K  heattn  in  Mrs.  Pioz/i's  anecdote 
and  in  the  foregoing  letter,  there  Beetns  no  reason  to  suppose  that  (as  Mi  - 
Seward  asserted)  this  was  really  an  affair  of  the  heart — "  an  early  attachment" 
(see  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  .">1  |.  The  other  letters,  of  which  BosweU  says  that  "their 
merit  is  not  so  apparent,"  (but  which  will  be  ion  ml  in  the  Appendix),  are  written 
in  siill  warmer  terms  of  affection  :  .Miss  Boothby  is  "  a  sweet  angel,"  and  "a 
dear  ang  1,"  and  his  ••  h  art  is  lull  of  tenderness ;"  but  when  the  whole  series 
dt  Kid  rs  an  read,  it  will  be  e  n  that  the  friendship  began  late  in  the  lift  of  both 
parties;  that  it  «as  wholly  vlatonic,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  tpititital;  and 
mat  the  letters  in  which  these  very  affectionate  expressions  occur  were  writ!  n 
when  Johnson  believed  that  .Miss  Boothbj  was  ilf/imr-  It  must  ;ilso  be  i  b- 
Berved,  thai  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Johnson  should  urioutly  •  he  had 

been  so  unjust  to  Lord  Lyltelton  from  any  priva  -.  by  his 

letters  t •  >  .Mrs  Thrali  |  April,  1 7 7 • ' •  -  that  bi   had  no  Buch  feeling  towards 

Lyttelton,  and  that  he  had  applied  to  his  lordship's  friends  to  writethi  lit    | 
finally,  it  is  to  be  noted,  Lord  Lyttelton  married  his  second  lady  in  1749,  and 
Johnson  does  no1  seem  to  haw  known  Miss  Boothby  till  17"''      I n  sh>i;.  the 
Editor  has  no  doubt,  nor  will  any  one  who  nails  the  letters,  n  how 

little  persona]  intercourse  there  could  have  been  between  Mis  Boothbj  and  I>r. 
Johnson,  that  the  whole  story  is  a  mistake,  founded,  perhaps,  on  some  cot  fusion 
between  Miss  Boothby  and  .Miss  Aston,  and  countenanced,  il  must  bead* 
mitud,  by  the  warm  expressions  of  the  Letters. — Lt>.  | 
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lumirte,  when  I  am  afraid  mankind  in  general  are 
better  pleased  with  severity,  he  may  surely  express  a 
grateful  sense  of  their  civility. 

VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  LYTTELTON. 

"  He  solaced  [himself]  his  grief  by  writing  a  long 
poem  to  her  memory. 

"  The  production  rather  [of  a  mind  that  means 
well,  than  thinks  vigorously]  as  it  seems  of  leisure 
than  of  study,  rather  effusions  than  compositions. 

"  His  last  literary  [work]  production. 

"  [Found  the  way]  undertook  to  persuade." 

As  the  introduction  to  his  critical  examination  of 
the  genius  and  writings  of  Young,  he  did  Mr.  Her- 
bert Croft,  then  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's-inn,  now  a 
clergyman  \  the  honour  to  adopt  a  Life  of  Young, 
written  by  that  gentleman,  who  was  the  friend  of 
Dr.  Young's  son,  and  wished  to  vindicate  him  from 
some  very  erroneous  remarks  to  his  prejudice.  Mr. 
Croft's  performance  was  subjected  to  the  revision  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  appears  from  the  following  note  to 
Mr.  John  Nichols": 

"  This  Life  of  Dr.  Young  -was  written  by  a  friend  of  his  son. 
What  is  crossed  with  black  is  expunged  by  the  authour,  what 
is  crossed  with  red  is  expunged  by  inc.  If  you  find  any  thing 
more  that  can  be  well  omitted,  1  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  it  yet 
shorter." 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  consider- 
able share  of  merit,  and  to  display  a  pretty  successful 
imitation   of  Johnson's   style.      When    I    mentioned 

1  [Afterwards  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  bart.      He  died  at  Paris,  after  a  residence  of 

fifteen  yean  in  that  city,  April  27,  Uilii.     See  Gent.  Mag.  for  .May,  lb'l(> 

J.i.  | 

•  Gentleman?*  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  \>.  10. — Uoswlll. 
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this  to  a  very  eminent  literary  character l,  he  opposed 
me  vehemently,  exclaiming,  "  No,  no,  it  is  not  a  good 
imitation  of  Johnson  ;  it  has  all  his  pomp  without  his 
force  ;  it  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  its 
strength."  This  was  an  image  so  happy,  that  one 
might  have  thought  he  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  it;  but  he  was  not.  And  setting  his  mind 
again  to  work,  he  added,  with  exquisite  felicity,  "  It 
has  all  the  contortions  of  the  sibyl,  without  the  in- 
spiration." 

Mr.  Croft  very  properly  guards  us  against  sup- 
posing that  Young  was  a  gloomy  man  ;  and  mentions, 
that  "  his  parish  was  indebted  to  the  good-humour 
of  the  authour  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts'  for  an  as- 
sembly and  a  bowling-green."  A  letter  from  a  noble 
foreigner  is  quoted,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
"  very  pleasant  in  conversation." 

Mr.  Langton,  who  frequently  visited  him,  informs 
me  that  there  was  an  air  of  benevolence  in  his  manner, 
but  that  lie  could  obtain  from  him  less  information 
than  he  had  hoped  to  receive  from  one  who  had  lived 
so  much  in  intercourse  with  the  brightest  men  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of  England  ; 
and  that  he  showed  a  degree  of  eager  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  common  occurrences  that  were  then  pass- 
ing, which  appeared  somewhat  remarkable  in  a  man 
of  such  intellectual  stores,  of  such  an  advanced  age, 
and  who  had  retired  from  life  with  declared  disap- 
pointment in  his  expectations. 

Aii  instance  at  once  of  his  pensive  turn  of  mind, 
and  his  cheerfulness  of  temper,  appeared  in  a  little 
story,  which  he  himself  told  to  Mr.  Langton.  when 
they  were  walking  in  his  garden:  "  Here  (said  he)  I 
had  put  a  handsome  sun-dial,  with   this   inscription, 

1  Mr.  Burke Mai.om  , 
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Eheufugaces !  which  (speaking  with  a  smile)  was 
sadly  verified,  for  by  the  next  morning  my  dial  had 
been  carried  off1." 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  observe,  that  how- 
ever Johnson  may  have  casually  talked,  yet  when  he 
sits,  as  "  an  ardent  judge  zealous  to  his  trust,  giving 
sentence"  upon  the  excellent  works  of  Young,  he 
allows  them  the  high  praise  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled.  "  The  Universal  Passion,''''  says  he,  "  is 
indeed  a  very  great  performance, — his  distich s  have 
the  weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and  his  points  the 
sharpness  of  resistless  truth." 
Piozz;,  [The  person  spoken  of  in  Johnson's  strictures  on 
the  poetry  of  Young,  "  as  a  lady  of  whose  praise  he  would 
have  been  justly  proud,"  was  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Young,  and  one  day  forced  Johnson  to 
prefer  Young's  description  of  night  to  the  so-much- 
admired  ones  of  Dryden  and  Sliakspeare,  as  more 
forcible  and  more  general.  Every  reader  is  not  either 
a  lover  or  a  tyrant,  but  every  reader  is  interested 
when  he  hears  that 

"Creation  sleeps;   't  is  as  the  general  pulse 
Ol'  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause — 
An  awful  pause — prophetic  of  its  end." 

"  This,"  said  he,  "is  true  ;  but  remember  that  taking 
the  compositions  of  Young  in  general,  they  are  but 
like  bright  stepping-stones  over  a  miry  road:  Young 
froths,  and  foams,  and  bubbles,  sometimes  very  vigor- 
ously ;  but  we  must  not  compare  the  noise  made  by 
your  tea-kettle  here  with  the  roaring  of  the  ocean."] 
But  I  was  most  anxious  concerning  Johnson's  de- 
cision upon  "  Night  Thoughts,"  which  I  esteem  as 

1  The  late  ."Mr.  James  Ralph  tol  i  Lord  Macartney,  that  he  passed  an  evening 
with  Dr.  Young  at  Lord  Melco  nbe's  (thi  □  .Mr.  Doddington),  at  Hammersmith. 
The  doctor  happening  to  go  our  into  the  garden,  .Mr   Doddington  observed  to 

him,  on  his  return,  that  it  was  a  dreadful  night,  as  in  (ruth  it  was,  there  being  a 
violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind.  "No  sir,"  replied  the  doctor,  '•  it  is  a  very 
file  night.      The  Lord  is  abroad  !" — Lokuki.i.. 
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a  mass  of  the  grandest  and  ricliest  poetry  that  human 
genius  lias  ever  produced  ;  and  was  delighted  to  find 
this  character  of  that  work :  "  In  his  'Night  Thoughts,' 
he  has  exhibited  a  very  wide  display  of  original 
poetry,  variegated  with  deep  reflection  and  striking 
allusions :  a  wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the 
fertility  of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of 
every  odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few  poems  in  which 
blank  verse  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme,  but  with 
disadvantage."  And  afterwards,  "  Particular  lines  are 
not  to  be  regarded  ;  the  power  is  in  the  whole  ;  and  in 
the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence  like  that  ascribed 
to  Chinese  plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent 
and  endless  diversity." 

But  there  is  in  this  poem  not  only  all  that  John- 
son so  well  brings  in  view,  but  a  power  of  the  pa- 
thetic beyond  almost  any  example  that  I  have  seen. 
He  who  does  not  feel  his  nerves  shaken,  and  his  heart 
pierced  by  many  passages  in  this  extraordinary  work, 
particularly  by  that  most  affecting  one,  which  de- 
scribes the  gradual  torment  suffered  by  the  contem- 
plation of  an  object  of  affectionate  attachment  visibly 
and  certainly  decaying  into  dissolution,  must  be  of  a 
hard  and  obstinate  frame. 

To  all  the  other  excellencies  of  "Night  Thoughts" 
let  me  add  the  great  and  peculiar  one,  that  they  con- 
tain not  only  the  noblest  sentiments  of  virtue  ami 
contemplations  on  immortality,  but  the  christian 
sacrifice,  the  divine  propitiation,  with  all  its  interest- 
ing circumstances,  and  consolations  to  a  "  wounded 
spirit,"  solemnly  and  poetically  displayed  in  such 
imagery  and  language,  as  cannot  fail  to  exalt,  ani- 
mate, and  soothe  the  truly  pious.  No  book  what- 
ever ean  be  recommended  to  young  persons,  with 
better  hopes  of  seasoning  their  minds  with  vital  re- 
ligion, than  "Young's  Night  Thoughts." 
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In  the  life  of  Swift,  it  appears  to  me  that  Johnson 
had  a  certain  degree  of  prejudice  against  that  extra- 
ordinary man,  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion 
to  speak.  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  imputed  it  to  a  sup- 
posed apprehension  in  Johnson,  that  Swift  had  not 
been  sufficiently  active  in  obtaining  for  him  an  Irish 
degree  when  it  was  solicited  '  ;  but  of  this  there  was 
not  sufficient  evidence ;  and  let  me  not  presume  to 
charge  Johnson  with  injustice,  because  he  did  not 
think  so  highly  of  the  writings  of  this  authour,  as  I 
have  done  from  my  youth  upwards.  Yet  that  he  had 
an  unfavourable  bias  is  evident,  were  it  only  from 
that  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  Swift's  practice  of 
saving,  as  "  first  ridiculous,  and  at  last  detestable ;" 
and  yet,  after  some  examination  of  circumstances, 
finds  himself  obliged  to  own,  that  "  it  will  perhaps  ap- 
pear that  he  only  liked  one  mode  of  expense  better 
than  another,  and  saved  merely  that  he  might  have 
something  to  give." 

One  observation  which  Johnson  makes  in  Swift's 
life  should  be  often  inculcated:  "  It  may  be  justly 
supposed,  that  there  was  in  his  conversation  what 
appears  so  frequently  in  his  letters,  an  affectation  of 
familiarity  with  the  great,  an  ambition  of  momentary 
equality,  sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of  those 
ceremonies  which  custom  has  established  as  the  bar- 
riers between  one  order  of  society  and  another.  This 
transgression  of  regularity  was  by  himself  and  his 
admirers  termed  greatness  of  soul ;  but  a  great  mind 
disdains  to  hold  any  thing  by  courtesy,  and  therefore 
never  usurps  what  a  lawful  claimant  may  take  away, 
i  [e  that  encroaches  on  another's  dignity,  puts  himself 
in  his  power;  he  is  either  repelled  with  helpless  in- 
dignity, or  endured  by  clemency  and  condescension." 

1  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
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VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE  LITE  OF  SWIFT. 

"  Charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it  might 
be  written  bya  man  of  a  peculiar  [opinions]  character, 
without  ill  intention. 

"  lie  did  not  [disown]  deny  it. 

"  [To]  hy  wliose  kindness  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  was  [indebted  for]  advanced  to  his  benefices. 

"  [With]c/or  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  Mr. 
Ilarley. 

"  Sharpe,  whom  he  [represents]  describes-  as  '  the 
harmless  tool  of  others'  hate.' 

"  Ilarley  was  slow  because  he  was  [irresolute] 
doubtful. 

"'  When  [readers  were  not  many]  we  were  not  yet 
a  nation  of  readers. 

"  [Every  man  who]  he  that  could  say  he  knew  him. 

"  Every  man  of  known  influence  has  so  many 
[more]  petitions  [than]  which  [he  can]  cannot  grant, 
thai  he  must  necessarily  offend  more  than  he  [can 
gratify ]  gratifies. 

"  Ecclesiastical  [preferments]  benefices. 

"Swift  [procured]  contrived  an  interview. 

"  [As  a  writer]  In  his  works  he  has  given  very 
different  specimens. 

"  On  all  common  occasions  he  habitually  [assumes] 
ajfects  a  style  of  [superiority]  arrogance. 

"  15y  the  [omission]  neglect  of  those  ceremonies. 

"  That  their  merits  filled  the  world  [and]  or  that 
there  was  no  [room  for]  hope  of  mow." 

I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  order  o{'  the 
"Lives,"  in  making  my  lew  remarks.  Indeed  a  dif- 
ferent order  is  observed  in  the  original  publication, 
and  in  the  collection  of  Johnson's  works.  And  should 
it  he  objected,  that  many  of  my  various  readings  are 
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inconsiderable,  those  who  make  an  objection  will  be 
pleased  to  consider,  that  such  small  particulars  are 
intended  for  those  who  are  nicely  critical  in  coin- 
position,  to  whom  they  will  be  an  acceptable  selection l. 

"  Spence's  Anecdotes,"  which  are  frequently  quoted 
and  referred  to  in  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
are  in  a  manuscript  collection,  made  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Joseph  Spence2,  containing  a  number  of  par- 
ticulars concerning  eminent  men.  To  each  anecdote 
is  marked  the  name  of  the  person  on  whose  authority 
it  is  mentioned.  This  valuable  collection  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  was  pleased  to  permit  it 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  I  am 
sorry  to  think  made  but  an  awkward  return.  "  Great 
assistance,"  says  he,  "has  been  given  me  by  Mr. 
Spence's  Collection,  of  which  I  consider  the  commu- 
nication as  a  favour  worthy  of  publick  acknowledg- 
ment :"  but  he  has  not  owned  to  whom  he  wras 
obliged ;  so  that  the  acknowledgment  is  unappro- 
priated to  his  grace. 

While  thf  world  in  general  was  filled  with  ad- 
miration of  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  there  were 
narrow  circles  in  which  prejudice  and  resentment 
were  fostered,  and  from  which  attacks  of  different 
sorts  issued  against  him  '.     By  some  violent  whigs 

1  [Mr.  Chalmers  here  records  a  curious  literary  anecdote — that  when  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets"  was  published  in  1783,  Mr. 
NichoK,  in  justice  to  the  purchasers  of  the  preceding  editions,  printed  the  addi- 
tions in  a  separate  pamphlet,  and  advertised  that  it  might  be  had  gratis.  Not  ten 
copies  were  called  for.  It  may  !>c  presumed  that  the  owners  of  the  former 
editions  had  bound  their  gets;  but  it  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  alterations 
were  not  considerable — Ed.] 

•  The  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  A.M.  Rector  of  Great  Harwood  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  Prebendary  of  Durham,  died  at  I'.ylleel  in  Surrey,  August  20, 
1768.  He  was  a  fellow  of  New  College  in  Oxford,  and  held  the  office  of  Pro- 
fessor  of  Poetry  in  that  University  from  1/28  to  1738. — Maj.one.  [SeeantSf 
p.  302.  n. — Ed.] 

3  From  this  disreputable  class,  I  except  an  ingenious  thougli  not  satisfactory 
defence  of  Hammond,  which  I  did  not  see  till  lately,  by  the  favour  of  its  au- 
thour,  my  amiable  friend,  the   Reverend  Mr.  Devil,  who  published  it  without 
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he  was  arraigned  of  injustice  to  Milton ;  by  some 
Cambridge  men  of  depreciating  Gray ;  and  his  ex- 
pressing with  a  dignified  freedom  what  he  really 
thought  of  George,  Lord  Lyttelton,  gave  offence  to 
some  of  the  friends  of  that  nobleman,  and  particularly 
produced  a  declaration  of  war  against  him  from  Mrs. 
Montagu,  the  ingenious  essayist  on  Shakspeare,  be- 
tween whom  and  his  lordship  a  commerce  of  reciprocal 
compliments  had  long  been  carried  on.  In  this  war 
the  smaller  powers  in  alliance  with  him  were  of  course 
led  to  engage,  at  least  on  the  defensive,  and  thus  I 
for  one  was  excluded1  from  the  enjoyment  of  "A 
Feast  of  Reason,"  such  as  Mr.  Cumberland  has  de- 
scribed, with  a  keen  yet  just  and  delicate  pen,  in  his 
"  Observer."  These  minute  inconveniences  gave  not 
the  least  disturbance  to  Johnson.  He  nobly  said, 
when  I  talked  to  him  of  the  feeble  though  shrill  out- 
cry which  had  been  raised,  "  Sir,  I  considered  myself 
as  intrusted  with  a  certain  portion  of  truth.  I  have 
given  my  opinion  sincerely;  let  them  show  where 
they  think  me  wrong." 

While  my  friend  is  thus  contemplated  in  the  splen- 
dour derived  from  his  last  and  perhaps  most  admirable 
work,  I  introduce  him  with  peculiar  propriety  as  the 
correspondent  of  Warren  Hastings!  a  man  whose  re- 
gard reflects  dignity  even  upon  Johnson;  a  man,  the 
extent  of  whose  abilities  was  equal  to  that  of  his 
power;  and  who,  by  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  know  him  in  private  life,  is  admired  for  his  lite- 
rature and  taste,  and  beloved  for  the  candour,  mode- 
ration, and   mildness  of  his   character.      Were   1  ea- 

tus  iiiinu-.  it  is  a  juvenile  performance,  i>ut  elegantly  written,  with  iLlsmi.iI 
enthusiasm  of  sentiment,  and  yet  with  a  oncoming  modesty,  and  great  reaped 
for  l>r.  Johnson. — BoawBLL. 

1  [Mr,  Boawellhaa  always  appeared  willing  bo  record  Dr. Johnson's  sarcasms 
against  !Mrs.  Bfontagn,  leaving  unnoticed  many  expressions  of  regard  and  re- 
spect nf  srhicb  In.-  could  not  have  been  Ignorant,  Could  the  circumstance  nl- 
luded  t»  in  tin  text  have  blasird  him  F — Ed.] 
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pable  of  paying  a  suitable  tribute  of  admiration  to 
him,  I  should  certainly  not  withhold  it  at  a  moment ' 
when  it  is  not  possible  that  I  should  be  suspected  of 
being  an  interested  flatterer.  But  how  weak  would 
be  my  voice  after  that  of  the  millions  whom  he  go- 
verned !  His  condescending  and  obliging  compliance 
with  my  solicitation,  I  with  humble  gratitude  ac- 
knowledge ;  and  while  by  publishing  his  letter  to  me, 
accompanying  the  valuable  communication,  I  do  emi- 
nent honour  to  my  great  friend,  I  shall  entirely  dis- 
regard any  invidious  suggestions  that,  as  I  in  some 
degree  participate  in  the  honour,  I  have,  at  the  same 
time,  the  gratification  of  my  own  vanity  in  view. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  Park-lane,  2d  Dec.  1700. 

"  Sir, — I  have  been  fortunately  spared  the  troublesome  sus- 
pense of  a  long  search,  to  which,  in  performance  of  my  pro- 
mise, I  had  devoted  this  morning,  by  lighting  upon  the  objects 
of  it  among  the  first  papers  that  I  laid  my  hands  on;  my  vene- 
ration for  your  great  and  good  friend,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the 
pride,  or  I  hope  something  of  a  better  sentiment,  which  I  in- 
dulge in  possessing  such  memorials  of  his  good  will  towards 
me,  having  induced  me  to  bind  them  in  a  parcel  containing 
other  select  papers,  and  labelled  with  the  titles  appertaining  to 
them.  They  consist  but  of  three  letters,  which  I  believe  were 
all  that  I  ever  received  from  Dr.  Johnson.  Of  these,  one,  which 
was  written  in  quadruplicate,  under  the  different  dates  of  its 
respective  despatches,  has  already  been  made  publick,  but  not 
from  any  communication  of  mine.  This,  however,  I  have  joined 
to  the  rest  ;  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of  sending  them  to  you, 
for  the  use  to  which  you  informed  me  it  was  your  desire  to 
destine  them. 

"  My  promise  was  pledged  with  the  condition,  that  if  the 
letters  were  found  to  contain  any  thing  which  should  render 
them  improper  for  the  publick  eye,  you  would  dispense  with 
the  performance  of  it  You  will  have  the  goodness,  I  am  sure, 
to  pardon  my  recalling  this  stipulation  to  your  recollection,  as 
I  shall  be   loth  to  appear  negligent  of  that  obligation  which   is 

1  January,  1791 — BOSWELL.  [Mr.  Hastings's  impeachment  was  still 
pending. — En.] 
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always  implied  in  an  epistolary  confidence.  In  the  reservation 
of  that  right  I  have  read  them  over  with  the  most  scrupulous 
attention,  but  have  not  seen  in  them  the  slightest  cause  on  that 
grotfhd  to  withhold  them  from  you.  But,  though  not  on  that, 
yet  on  another  ground  I  own  I  feel  a  little,  yet  but  a  little,  re- 
luctance to  part  with  them :  I  mean  on  that  of  my  own  credit, 
which  I  fear  will  suffer  by  the  information  conveyed  by  them, 
that  I  was  early  in  the  possession  of  such  valuable  instructions 
for  the  beneficial  employment  of  the  influence  of  my  late  sta- 
tion, and  (as  it  may  seem)  have  so  little  availed  myself  of  them. 
Whether  I  could,  if  it  were  necessary,  defend  myself  against 
Buch  an  imputation,  it  little  concerns  the  world  to  know.  I  look 
only  to  the  effect  which  these  relicks  may  produce,  considered 
as  evidences  of  the  virtues  of  their  authour:  and  believing  that 
they  will  be  found  to  display  an  uncommon  warmth  of  private 
friendship,  and  a  mind  ever  attentive  to  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  useful  knowledge,  and  solicitous  for  the  interests 
ef  mankind,  I  can  cheerfully  submit  to  the  little  sacrifice  of  my 
ov.  ii  fame,  to  contribute  to  the  illustration  of  so  great  and  vene- 
rable a  character.  They  cannot  be  better  applied,  for  that  end, 
than  by  being  intrusted  to  your  hands.  Allow  me,  with  this 
offering,  to  infer  from  it  a  proof  of  the  very  great  esteem  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  profess  myself,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient and  most  humble  servant,  "Wahkkn  Hastings. 

"  P.  S.  At  some  future  time,  and  when  you  have  no  further 
occasion  lor  these  papers,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
return  them." 

The  last  of  the  three  letters  thus  graciously  put 
into  my  hands,  and  which  has  already  appeared  in 
publick,  belongs  to  this  year;  but  I  shall  previously 
insert  the  first  two  in  the  order  of  their  dates.   They 

altogether  form  a  grand  group  in  my  biographical 

picture. 

"TO  THE  HONOURABLE  WAHKKN  HASTINGS,  ESQ 

M  90th  Match,  177  I 

"Silt, — Though  I  have  had  but  little  personal  knowledge  of 

\ou,  [have  bad  enough  to  make  me  wish  for  more ;  and  though 

it    be   now  a    long    time    sinee  I   was    honoured    by  vour    visit,   1 

had  ton  much  pleasure  from  it  to  forget  it.  By  those  whom 
we  delight  to  remember,  we  are  unwilling  to  he  forgotten  ;  and 
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therefore  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  reviving  myself  in 
your  memory  by  a  letter  which  you  will  receive  from  the 
hands  of  my  friend  Mr.  Chambers ' ;  a  man  whose  purity  of 
manners  and  vigour  of  mind  are  sufficient  to  make  every  thing 
welcome  that  he  brings. 

"  That  this  is  my  only  reason  for  writing  will  be  too  ap- 
parent by  the  uselessness  of  my  letter  to  any  other  purpose.  I 
have  no  questions  to  ask ;  not  that  I  want  curiosity  after  either 
the  ancient  or  present  state  of  regions  in  which  have  been  seen 
all  the  power  and  splendour  of  wide-extended  empire ;  and 
which,  as  by  some  grant  of  natural  superiority,  supply  the  rest 
of  the  world  with  almost  all  that  pride  desires  and  luxury 
enjoys.  But  my  knowledge  of  them  is  too  scanty  to  furnish 
me  with  proper  topicks  of  inquiry :  I  can  only  wish  for  in- 
formation; and  hope  that  a  mind  comprehensive  like  yours 
will  find  leisure,  amidst  the  cares  of  your  important  station,  to 
inquire  into  many  subjects  of  which  the  European  world  either 
thinks  not  at  all,  or  thinks  with  deficient  intelligence  and  un- 
certain conjecture.  I  shall  hope  that  he  who  once  intended  to 
increase  the  learning  of  his  country  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Persian  language  will  examine  nicely  the  traditions  and  hi- 
stories of  the  East ;  that  he  will  survey  the  wonders  of  its  an- 
cient edifices,  and  trace  the  vestiges  of  its  ruined  cities ;  and 
that,  at  his  return,  we  shall  know  the  arts  and  opinions  of  a 
race  of  men  from  whom  very  little  has  been  hitherto  derived. 

"  You,  sir,  have  no  need  of  being  told  by  me  how  much 
may  be  added  by  your  attention  and  patronage  to  experimental 
knowledge  and  natural  history.  There  are  arts  of  manufacture 
praeti>ed  in  the  countries  in  which  you  preside,  which  are  yet 
very  imperfectly  known  here,  either  to  artificers  or  philosophers. 
Of  the  natural  productions,  animate  and  inanimate,  we  yet  have 
so  little  intelligence,  that  our  books  are  filled,  I  fear,  with  con- 
jectures about  things  which  an  Indian  peasant  knows  by  his 
sen  •(-. 

"  Many  of  those  things  my  first  wish  is  to  see;  my  second 
to  know,  by  such  accounts  as  a  man  like  you  will  be  able  to 

"As  I  have  noL  skill  to  ask  proper  questions,,  I  have  likewise 
no  such  access  to  great  men  as  can  enable  me  to  send  you  any 
political  information.  Of  the  agitations  of  an  unsettled  govern- 
ment, and  the  struggles  of  a  feeble  ministry,  care  is  doubtless 

1  Afterwa  majesty's  judges  ia  India  — 
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taken  to  give  you  more  exact  accounts  than  I  can  obtain.  If 
you  arc  inclined  to  interest  yourself  much  in  public  transactions, 
it  is  no  misfortune  to  you  to  be  distant  from  them. 

"  That  literature  is  not  totally  forsaking  us,  and  that  your 
favourite  language  is  not  neglected,  will  appear  from  the  book  *, 
which  I  should  have  pleased  myself  more  with  sending,  if  I 
could  have  presented  it  bound  :  but  time  was  wanting.  I  beg, 
however,  sir,  that  you  will  accept  it  from  a  man  very  desirous 
of  your  regard  ;  and  that  if  you  think  me  able  to  gratify  you 
by  any  thing  more  important  you  will  employ  me. 

"  I  am  now  going  to  take  leave,  perhaps  a  very  long  leave, 
of  my  dear  Air.  Chambers.  That  he  is  going  to  live  where 
you  govern  may  justly  alleviate  the  regard  of  parting  :  and 
the  hope  of  seeing  both  him  and  you  again,  which  I  am  not 
willing  to  mingle  with  doubt,  must  at  present  comfort  as  it 
can,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  HASTINGS. 

"London,  20th  Dec.  1774. 

"Sir, — Being  informed  that  by  the  departure  of  a  ship 
there  is  now  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  Bengal,  I  am  un- 
willing to  slip  out  of  your  memory  by  my  own  negligence,  and 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  you  of  my  existence  by 
sending  you  a  book  which  is  not  yet  made  publick. 

"  I  have  lately  visited  a  region  less  remote  ami  less  illustrious 
than  India,  winch  afforded  some  occasions  for  speculation. 
What  has  occurred  to  me,  I  have  put  into  the  volume-,  of 
which  I  beg  your  acceptance. 

"  Men  in  your  station  seldom  have  presents  totally  disin- 
terested:  my  book  is  received,  let  me  now  make  my  request 

"  There  is,  sir,  somewhere  within  your  government,  a  young 
adventurer,  one  Chauncey  Lawrence,  whose  father  is  one  of 

my  oldest  friends.      lie   phased  to   show  the   young   man  what 

countenance  is  fit  ;  whether  be  wants  to  be  restrained  by  your 
authority,  or  encouraged  by  your  favour.  His  father  i>  now 
president  of  the  college  of  physicians;  a  man  venerable  for  his 
knowledge,  and  more  venerable  for  hi^  virtue. 

"  I  wish  you  a  prosperous  government,  a  safe  return,  and  a 
Long  enjoyment  of  plenty  and  tranquillity.  1  am,  sir,  your 
most  obedient  and  most  bumble  servant.     ••  Sam.  Johnson." 

>  Jones's  "  Petsuui  Qnmmir." — Boswxi  I  . 

■  "  The  Journey  to  the  Western  Islandf  I." — Bos*  1  i  I  • 
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"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  HASTINGS. 

"  9th  January,  1781. 

"  Sin, — Amidst  the  importance  and  multiplicity  of  affairs  in 
which  your  great  office  engages  you,  I  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
calling your  attention  for  a  moment  to  literature,  and  will  not 
prolong  the  interruption  by  an  apology  which  your  character 
makes  needless. 

"  Mr.  Hoole,  a  gentleman  long  known  and  long  esteemed  in 
the  India-house,  after  having  translated  Tasso,  lias  undertaken 
Ariosto.  How  well  he  is  qualified  for  his  undertaking  he  has 
already  shown.  He  is  desirous,  sir,  of  your  favour  in  pro- 
moting his  proposals,  and  flatters  me  by  supposing  that  my 
testimony  may  advance  his  interest. 

"  It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of  the  India-house  to  translate 
poets ; — it  is  new  for  a  governor  of  Bengal  to  patronise  learn- 
ing. That  he  may  find  his  ingenuity  rewarded,  and  that  learn- 
ing may  flourish  under  your  protection,  is  the  wish  of,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  wrote  to  him  in  February,  complaining  of  having 
been  troubled  by  a  recurrence  of  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion of  Liberty  and  Necessity  ;  and  mentioning  that 
I  hoped  soon  to  meet  him  again  in  London. 

'-DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BOS  WELL. 

"  I  1th  March,  1781. 

"  Dbab  mi;, — I  hoped  you  had  got  rid  of  all  this  hypocrisy 
of  misery.  What  have  you  to  do  with  Liberty  and  Necessitj  ? 
Or  what  more  than  to  hold  your  tongue  about  it?  Do  not 
doubt  hut  I  shall  he  most  heartily  glad  to  see  you  here  again, 
for  I  love  every  part  about  you  but  your  affectation  of  distress. 

"  I  have  at  last  finished  my  Lives,  and  have  laid  up  for  you 
.1  load  of  Copy,  all  out  oi'onler,  so  that  it  will  amuse  you  a  long 
time  to  set  it  right.  Come  to  me,  my  dear  Bozzy,  and  let  US 
he  as  happy  as  we  can.  We  will  go  again  to  the  Mitre,  and 
talk  old  time-  oxer.      I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Monday,  March  19,  I  arrived  in  London,  and 
od  Tuesday,  tin-  20th,  met  him  in  Fleet-street,  walk- 
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iug,  or  rather  indeed  moving  along ;  for  his  peculiar 
march  is  thus  described  in  a  very  just  and  pic- 
turesque manner,  in  a  short  Life1  of  him  published 
very  soon  after  his  death  : — "  When  he  walked  the 
streets,  what  with  the  constant  roll  of  his  head,  and 
the  concomitant  motion  of  his  body,  he  appeared  to 
make  Ii is  way  by  that  motion,  independent  of  his 
feet  \"  That  he  was  often  much  stared  at  while  he 
advanced  in  this  manner  may  easily  be  believed ; 
but  it  was  not  safe  to  make  sport  of  one  so  robust  as 
he  was.  Mr.  Langton  saw  him  one  day,  in  a  fit  of 
absence,  by  a  sudden  start,  drive  the  load  off  a  por- 
ter's back,  and  walk  forward  briskly,  without  being 
conscious  of  what  he  had  done.  The  porter  was  very 
angry,  but  stood  still,  and  eyed  the  huge  figure  with 
much  earnestness,  till  he  was  satisfied  that  his  wisest 
course  was  to  be  quiet,  and  take  up  his  burthen  again. 

Our  accidental  meeting  in  the  street  after  a  long 
separation  was  a  pleasing  surprise  to  us  both.  He 
Stepped  aside  with  me  into  Falcon-court,  and  made 
kind  inquiries  about  my  family  ;  and  as  we  were  in  a 
hurry,  going  different  ways,  I  promised  to  call  on 
him  next  day.  lie  said  he  was  engaged  to  go  out  in 
the  morning.  "  Early,  sir?"  said  I.  JOHNSON. 
"  Why,  sir,  a  London  morning  does  not  go  with  the 
sun." 

I  waited  on  him  next  evening,  and  he  gave  me  a 
great  portion  of  his  original  manuscript  of  his  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets,"  which  he  had  preserved  for  me. 

I    found  on  visiting  his   friend,   Mr.  Thrale,   that 

1  Published  by  Kearsley,  with  this  well-chosen  motto: 

•• From  Iiin  cradle 

Hi-  was  ■  scholar,  anil  a  ripe  and  l^imh!  one  : 

.  in  add  greater  honours  to  lii*  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  Beaven." 

KMT  Ml  Ej, 

Miss  Reynolds's  11  the  Appendix,  Cor  a  fuller  account 

tahnson's  cxtraordinarj  gestures.— Ed.] 
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he  was  now  very  ill,  and  had  removed,  I  suppose  by 
the  solicitation  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  to  a  house  in  Gros- 
venor-square.  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  sadly  changed 
in  his  appearance. 

He  told  me  I  might  now  have  the  pleasure  to  see 
Dr.  Johnson  drink  wine  again,  for  he  had  lately  re- 
turned to  it.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  Johnson, 
he  said,  "  I  drink  it  now  sometimes,  but  not  socially." 
The  first  evening  that  I  was  with  him  at  Thrale's, 
I  observed  he  poured  a  large  quantity  of  it  into  a 
glass,  and  swallowed  it  greedily.  Every  thing  about 
his  character  and  manners  was  forcible  and  violent ; 
there  never  was  any  moderation.  Many  a  day  did  he 
fast,  many  a  year  did  he  refrain  from  wine :  but 
when  he  did  eat,  it  was  voraciously ;  when  he  did 
drink  wine,  it  was  copiously.  He  could  practise 
abstinence l,  but  not  temperance. 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  had  a  dispute  whether  Shak- 
speare  or  Milton  had  drawn  the  most  admirable  pic- 
ture of  a  man 2.     I  was  for  Shakspeare,  Mrs.  Thrale 

1  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  480 En.] 

1  Shakspeare  makes  Hamlet  thus  describe  his  father : 

"  Sue  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow  : 
Hyperion's  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself, 
An  eye  like  .Mars,  to  threaten  and  command; 
A  station  like  the  lu raid.  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
A  combination  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 
.Milton  thus  portrays  our  first  parent,  Adam  : 

"  His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule;  and  hyacinthin  locks  ' 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
(  hist'ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad." — Boswell. 
The  latter  part  of  this  description,  "  but  not  beneath,"  &c.  may  very  probably 
be  ascribed  to  .Milton'-  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  puritans,  who  had  a  great 
aversion  to  long  hair. — Mai.oni:.      It  is  strange  that  the-  picture  drawn  by  the 
unlearned  Shakspeare  should  be  full  of  classical  images,  and  that  by  the  learned 
Milton  void  of  them.     Milton's  description  appears  to  be  more  picturesque — 
K  i.  ah  st:  v.     [Dr.  Kearneys  ems  to  have  forgotten  that  .Milton  is  here  a  mere 
ilisrripti-.t:  poet,  giving  a  kind  of  abstract  delineation  of  the  first  man,  while 
Shakspeare  is  ndratiuUitt,  speaking  in  the  character  of  an  enthusiastic  youth,  fresh 

from  In-  studies,  and  boiling  with  indignation  and  grief,  which  he  endeavours  to 
Conceal)  or  at  least  to  moderate  bv  these  classical  and,  what  in  any  other  case  would 
be,  pedantic  allusions Ed.] 
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for  Milton ;  and,  after  a  fair  hearing,  Johnson  de- 
cided for  my  opinion. 

I  told  him  of  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  playful  sallies  upon 
Dean  Marlay  l :  "  I  don't  like  the  Deanery  of  Ferns  ; 
it  sounds  so  like  a  barren  title."  "  Dr.  Heath 
should  have  it,"  said  I.  Johnson  laughed,  and, 
condescending  to  trifle  in  the  same  mode  of  conceit, 
suggested  Dr.  Moss. 

lie  said,  "  Mrs.  Montagu  has  dropt  mec.  Now, 
sir,  there  are  people  whom  one  should  like  very  well 
to  drop,  but  would  not  wish  to  be  dropped  by."  He 
certainly  was  vain  of  the  society  of  ladies,  and  could 
make  himself  very  agreeable  to  them  when  he  chose 
it :  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  agreed  with  me  that  he 
could.  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  his  usual  sneer,  contro- 
verted it,  perhaps  in  resentment  of  Johnson's  having 
talked  with  some  disgust  of  his  ugliness,  which  one 
would  think  a  philosopher  would  not  mind.  Dean 
Marlay  wittily  observed,  "  A  lady  may  be  vain  when 
she  can  turn  a  wolf-dog  into  a  lap-dog." 

The  election  for  Ayrshire,  my  own  county,  was 
this  spring  tried  upon  a  petition  before  a  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons.  I  was  one  of  the  counsel 
for  the  sitting  member3,  and  took  the  liberty  of 
previously  stating  different  points  to  Johnson,  who 
never  failed  to  see  them  clearly,  and  to  supply  me 
with  some  good  hints.  He  dictated  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing note  upon  the  registration  of  deeds: 

1  Dr.  Richard  Marlay,  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford ;  a  very  amiable, 
benevolent,  and  Ingenious  man.  He  «as  chosen  a  member  <>t'  the  Literary 
Club  in  1777*  and  died  in  Dublin,  July  2,  1802,  in  his  seventy-fifth  vear. — 
"S\  won  i  .  [The  Editor  bad,  In  very  early  life,  the  honour  of  the  bishop's  ac- 
quaintance and  indulgent  notice  of  his  first  attempts  In  literature.  Btwnil] 
that  Mr.  M alone  Bays  of  him — Ed.] 

■  [Mis.  Montagu,  with,  perhaps,  an  over-nicety  of  feeling,  dropped  him  on 
account  of  his  Life  of  Lord  Lyttelton.    See  ante,  p.  l.'7 Ki>.| 

([Hugh  Montgomery,  esq.  The  petitioner,  however,  N\  ilium  Macdowall, 
esq.,  was  declared  duly  elected.  —  Ed.] 
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"  All  laws  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  community. 
What  is  legally  done  should  be  legally  recorded,  that  tin-  state 
of  things  may  be  known,  and  that  wherever  evidence  is  requi- 
site, evidence  may  be  had.  For  this  reason,  the  obligation  to 
frame  and  establish  a  legal  register  is  enforced  by  a  legal  penalty, 
which  penalty  is  the  want  of  that  perfection  and  plenitude  of 
right  which  a  register  would  give.  Thence  it  follows  that  tins 
is  not  an  objection  merely  legal ;  for  the  reason  on  which  the 
law  stands  being  equitable  makes  it  an  equitable  objection." 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  you  must  enlarge  on,  when 
speaking  to  the  committee.  You  must  not  argue 
there  as  if  you  were  arguing  in  the  schools ;  close 
reasoning  will  not  fix  their  attention :  you  must  say 
the  same  tiling  over  and  over  again  in  different  words. 
If  you  say  it  but  once,  they  miss  it  in  a  moment  of 
inattention.  It  is  unjust,  sir,  to  censure  lawyers  for 
multiplying  words  when  they  argue ;  it  is  often 
necessary  for  them  to  multiply  words." 

His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  member  of  parliament, 
sitting  upon  an  election-committee,  was  very  high  ; 
and  when  he  was  told  of  a  gentleman  upon  one  of 
those  committees,  who  read  the  newspapers  part  of 
the  time,  and  slept  the  rest,  while  the  merits  of  a 
vote  were  examined  by  the  counsel ;  and  as  an  ex- 
cuse, when  challenged  by  the  chairman  for  such 
behaviour,  bluntly  answered,  "  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  upon  that  case;"  Johnson,  witli  an  indignant 
contempt,  said,  "  If  he  was  such  a  rogue  as  to  make 
up  his  mind  upon  a  case  without  hearing  it,  he  should 
not  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  it."  "  I  think," 
said  Mr.  Dudley  Long ',  now  North,  "  the  doctor  has 
pretty  plainly  made  him  out  to  be  both  rogue  and 
fool." 

Johnson's   profound   reverence   for  the  hierarchy 

1  [Tbia  Ingenious  and  very  pleasant  gentleman  died  in  I  (!•_'!),  after  an  illness 
which  had  for  some  years  secluded  him  from  society — Ed.] 
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made  him  expect  from  bishops  tlie  highest  degree  of 

decorum ;  he  was  offended  even  at  their  going  to 
taverns  :  "  A  bishop,"  said  he,  "  has  nothing  to  do 
at  a  tippling-liouse.  It  is  not  indeed  immoral  in 
him  to  go  to  a  tavern  ;  neither  would  it  be  immoral 
in  him  to  whip  a  top  in  Grosvenor-square :  but,  if 
he  did,  I  hope  the  boys  would  fall  upon  him,  and 
apply  the  whip  to  him.  There  are  gradations  in 
conduct ;  there  is  morality, — decency, — propriety. 
None  of  these  should  be  violated  by  a  bishop.  A 
bishop  should  not  go  to  a  house  where  lie  may  meet 
a  young  fellow  leading  out  a  wench."  BosWELLi 
"  But,  sir,  every  tavern  does  not  admit  women." 
JOHNSON.  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  any  tavern  will 
admit  a  well-dressed  man  and  a  well-dressed  woman. 
They  will  not  perhaps  admit  a  woman  whom  they  see 
every  night  walking  by  their  door  in  the  street.  But 
a  well-dressed  man  may  lead  in  a  well-dressed  woman 
to  any  tavern  in  London.  Taverns  sell  meat  and 
drink,  and  will  sell  them  to  any  body  who  can  eat 
and  can  drink.  You  may  as  well  say  that  a  mercer 
will  not  sell  silks  to  a  woman  of  the  town." 

He  also  disapproved  of  bishops  going  to  routs ; 
at  hast  of'  their  staying  at  them  longer  than  their 
presence  commanded  respect.  He  mentioned  a  parti- 
cular bishop.    "  Poh  !"  said  ."Mrs.  Thrale,  "  the  Bishop 

of i    is   never  minded   at   a   rout."      BOS- 

w  l.ii..  "  When  a  bishop  places  himself  in  a  situation 
where  he  has  no  distinct  character,  and  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, he  degrades  the  dignity  of  his  order." 
JOHNSON.  "  Mr.  Boswell,  madam,  has  said  it  as 
correctly  as  it  could  be." 

Nor  was   it    only  in   the  dignitaries  of  the  church 

1  [St.  Asaph's.    See  ante,  p.  SIS Ed.] 
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that  Johnson  required  a  particular  decorum  and 
delicacy  of  behaviour ;  he  justly  considered  that  the 
clergy,  as  persons  set  apart  for  the  sacred  office  of 
serving  at  the  altar,  and  impressing  the  minds  of 
men  with  the  awful  concerns  of  a  future  state,  should 
be  somewhat  more  serious  than  the  generality  of 
mankind,  and  have  a  suitable  composure  of  manners. 
A  due  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  profession,  inde- 
pendent of  higher  motives,  will  ever  prevent  them 
from  losing  their  distinction  in  an  indiscriminate 
sociality ;  and  did  such  as  affect  this  know  how 
much  it  lessens  them  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  they 
think  to  please  by  it,  they  would  feel  themselves 
much  mortified. 

Johnson  and  his  friend  Beauclerk  were  once  to- 
gether in  company  with  several  clergymen,  who 
thought  that  they  should  appear  to  advantage  by 
assuming  the  lax  jollity  of  men  of  the  world;  which, 
as  it  may  be  observed  in  similar  cases,  they  carried 
to  noisy  excess.  Johnson,  who  they  expected  would 
be  entertained,  sat  grave  and  silent  for  some  time ; 
at  last,  turning  to  Beauclerk,  he  said,  by  no  means 
in  a  whisper,  "  This  merriment  of  parsons  is  mighty 
offensive." 

Even  the  dress  of  a  clergyman  should  be  in  cha- 
racter, and  nothing  can  be  more  despicable  than  con- 
ceited attempts  at  avoiding  the  appearance  of  the 
clerical  order;  attempts  which  are  as  ineffectual  as 
they  are  pitiful.  Dr.  Porteus,  now  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  his  excellent  charge  when  presiding  over  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  justly  animadverts  upon  this 
subject;  and  observes  of  a  reverend  fop,  that  he 
"  can  be  but  half  a  beau." 

Addison,  in  "  The  Spectator,"  has  given  us  a  fine 
portrait  of  a  clergyman,  who   is  supposed  to  be  a 
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member  of  his  Club ;  and  Johnson  has  exhibited  a 
model,  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Mudge ',  which  has 
escaped  the  collectors  of  his  works,  but  which  he 
owned  to  me,  and  which  indeed  he  showed  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  at  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
It  bears  the  genuine  marks  of  Johnson's  best  manner, 
and  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah  Mudge,  prebendary 
of  Exeter,  and  vicar  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Plymouth ; 
a  man  equally  eminent  for  his  virtues  and  abilities, 
and  at  once  beloved  as  a  companion  and  reverenced 
as  a  pastor.  He  had  that  general  curiosity  to  which 
no  kind  of  knowledge  is  indifferent  or  superfluous ; 
and  that  general  benevolence  by  which  no  order  of 
men  is  hated  or  despised. 

"  His  principles  both  of  thought  and  action  were 
great  and  comprehensive.  By  a  solicitous  examina- 
tion of  objections,  and  judicious  comparison  of  op- 
posite arguments,  he  attained  what  inquiry  never 
gives  but  to  industry  and  perspicuity,  a  firm  and  un- 
shaken settlement  of  conviction.  But  his  firmness 
was  without  asperity;  for,  knowing  with  how  much 
difficulty  truth  was  sometimes  found,  he  did  not 
wonder  that  many  missed  it. 

"  The  general  course  of  his  life  was  determined  by 
his  profession  ;  he  studied  the  sacred  volumes  in  the 
original  languages  ;  with  what  diligence  and  sueeess 
his  '  Notes  upon  the  Psalms'  give  sufficient  evidence. 
He  once  endeavoured  to  add  the  knowledge  of  Arabic 
to  that  of  Hebrew;  but,  finding  his  thoughts  too 
much  diverted  from  other  studies,  after  some  time 
desisted  from  his  purpose. 

"  His  discharge  of  parochial  duties  was  exemplary. 
How  his  sermons  were  composed,  may  be  learned 
from  the  excellent  volume  which  he  has  given  to  the 

1  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  :?<>7 — Boswell. 
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publick ;  but  how  they  were  delivered  can  be  known 
only  to  those  that  heard  them  ;  for,  as  he  appeared 
in  the  pulpit,  words  will  not  easily  describe  him. 
His  delivery,  though  unconstrained,  was  not  negli- 
gent ;  and  though  forcible,  was  not  turbulent ;  dis- 
daining anxious  nicety  of  emphasis,  and  laboured 
artifice  of  action,  it  captivated  the  hearer  by  its 
natural  dignity  ;  it  roused  the  sluggish  and  fixed 
the  volatile,  and  detained  the  mind  upon  the  subject 
without  directing  it  to  the  speaker. 

"  The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  preacher  did 
not  intrude  upon  his  general  behaviour  :  at  the  table 
of  his  friends  he  was  a  companion  communicative  and 
attentive,  of  unaffected  manners,  of  manly  cheerful- 
ness, willing  to  please,  and  easy  to  be  pleased.  His 
acquaintance  was  universally  solicited,  and  his  presence 
obstructed  no  enjoyment  which  religion  did  not  forbid. 
Though  studious,  he  was  popular;  though  argumenta- 
tive, he  was  modest;  though  inflexible,  he  was  candid  ; 
and  though  metaphysical,  yet  orthodox  V 

On  Friday,  March  30,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the  Earl  of  Charlemont, 
Sir  Annesfey  Stewart,  Mr.  Eliot  of  Port-Eliot,  Mr. 
Burke,  Dean  Marlay,  Mr.  Langton ;  a  most  agree- 
able day,  of  which  I  regret  that  every  circumstance 
is  not  preserved  :  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  require 
such  a  multiplication  of  felicity. 

Mr.  Eliot,  with  whom  Dr.  Walter  Harte2  had 
travelled,  talked  to  us  of  his  "History  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,"  which  he  said  was  a  very  good  book  in 
the  German  translation.      Johnson.    "  Harte  was 

1  ■■  London  Chronicle,"  May  2,  1 7*>f>.  This  respectable  man  is  there  men- 
ti  nil  d  to  have  died  on  v  !>ril,  that  year,  at  CofHect,  the  seat  of  Thomas 
Veale,  Esq.  in  his  way  to  London BoSWEIX. 

Q  [.Mr.  I. hot  had  accompanied  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  natural  son  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, for  whom  the  celebrated  letters  were  written,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  them.  .Mr.  Barte  was  travelling  tutor  to  both  these  young  gentlemen  : 
see  nntr,  vol.  i.  p.  .'lyf! En.] 
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excessively  vain.  He  put  copies  of  his  hook  in  ma- 
nuscript into  the  hands  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and 
Lord  Granville,  that  they  might  revise  it.  Now  how 
absurd  was  it  to  suppose  that  two  such  noblemen 
would  revise  so  big  a  manuscript !  Poor  man  !  he 
left  London  the  day  of  the  publication  of  his  book, 
that  he  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  great  praise 
lie  was  to  receive ;  and  he  was  ashamed  to  return 
when  he  found  how  ill  his  book  had  succeeded.  It 
was  unlucky  in  coming  out  on  the  same  day  with 
Robertson's  *  History  of  Scotland.'  His  husbandry, 
however,  is  good."  BOSWELL.  "  So  he  was  fitter 
for  that  than  for  heroick  history  :  he  did  well,  when 
he  turned  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare." 

Mr.  Eliot  mentioned  a  curious  liquor  peculiar  to 
his  country,  which  the  Cornish  fishermen  drink. 
They  call  it  mahogany ;  and  it  is  made  of  two  parts 
gin  and  one  part  treacle,  well  beaten  together.  I 
begged  to  have  some  of  it  made,  which  was  done  with 
proper  skill  by  Mr.  Eliot.  I  thought  it  very  good 
liquor ;  and  said  it  was  a  counterpart  of  what  is 
called  Athol porridge  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  whiskey  and  honey.  Johnson 
said,  "  that  must  be  a  better  liquor  than  the  Cornish, 
for  both  its  component  parts  are  better."  He  also 
observed,  "  Mahogany  must  be  a  modern  name;  for 
it  is  not  long  since  the  wood  called  mahogany  was 
known  in  this  country. "  I  mentioned  his  scale  of 
liquors  '  : — claret  lor  boys, — port  for  men. — brandy 
for  heroes.  "  Then,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  "let  me  have 
claret :  I  love  to  be  a  boy  :  to  have  the  careless 
gavetv  of  boyish  days.'1  Johnson.  "  I  should  drink 
claret  too,  if  it  would  give  me  that  ;  but  it  does  not  : 
it  neither  makes   boys  men,  nor   men    boys.      You'll 

•  [8«  ante,  p.  252.— £d.  | 
VOL.   IV.  G   Q 
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be  drowned  '    by  it  before  it  has    any  effect   upon 
you." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  ludicrous  paragraph  in 
the  newspapers,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  learning  to 
dance  of  Vestris.     Lord  Charlemont,  wishing  to  ex- 
cite him  to  talk,  proposed,  in  a  whisper,  that  he  should 
be  asked  whether  it  was  true.       "  Shall  I  ask  him  ?" 
said  his  lordship.     We  were,  by  a  great  majority, 
clear  for  the  experiment.     Upon  which  his  lordship 
very  gravely,  and  with  a  courteous  air,  said,  "  Pray, 
sir,  is  it  true  that  you  are  taking  lessons  of  Vestris  ?" 
This  was  risking  a  good  deal,  and  required  the  bold- 
ness of  a  general  of  Irish  volunteers  to  make  the 
attempt.     Johnson  was  at  first  startled,  and  in  some 
heat  answered,  "  How  can  your  lordship  ask  so  simple 
a  question  ?"     But  immediately  recovering  himself, 
whether  from  unwillingness  to  be  deceived  or  to  ap- 
pear deceived,  or  whether  from  real  good  humour,  he 
kept  up  the  joke :  "  Nay,  but  if  any  body  were  to 
answer  the  paragraph,  and  contradict  it,  I  'd  have  a 
reply,  and  would  say,  that  he  who  contradicted  it 
was  no  friend  either  to  Vestris  or  me.     For  why 
should  not  Dr.  Johnson  add  to  his  other  powers  a 
little  corporeal  agility  ?     Socrates  learnt  to  dance  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  Cato  learnt  Greek  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.     Then  it  might  proceed  to  say,  that  this 
Johnson,  not  content  with  dancing  on  the  ground, 
might  dance  on  the  rope;  and  they  might  introduce 
tin.-    elephant  dancing  on   the  rope.     A   nobleman  : 
wrote  a  play  called  '  Love  in   a  Hollow  Tree.'     He 

1  [See  anti .  ]>.  252 — Ed.  ) 
William,  the  first  Viscount  Grimtton.  [Lord  Charlemont  m  far  from 
I  with  Mr.  Boswell'a  having  published  this  conversation.  "  His 
lordship  thought  the  whole  plan  of  Mr.  Boswell'a  work  incompatible  with  the 
freedom  and  indeed  lacredneu  of  social  intercourse." — Hardy' t  Life  of  Charle- 
mont, vol.  i.  p.  401.  Without  stopping  here  to  discuss  Lord  Charlemont'a 
principle,  the  Editor  may  observe  that  .Air.  Hardy  represents  l-ord  Charlemont 
at  having  fell  sonic  pergonal  dissatisfaction  on  this  occasion,  for  which  surely 
there  was  not  much  reason L'd.  ) 
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found  out  that  it  was  a  bad  one,  and  therefore  wished 
to  buy  up  all  the  copies  and  burn  them.  The 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  kept  one  ;  and  when  he 
was  against  her  at  an  election,  she  had  a  new  edition 
of  it  printed,  and  prefixed  to  it,  as  a  frontispiece,  an 
elephant  dancing  on  a  rope,  to  show  that  his  lord- 
ship's writing  comedy  was  as  awkward  as  an  elephant 
dancing  on  a  rope." 

[Dr.  Johnson  was  always  jealous  of  his  reputation  Piozzi, 
for  personal  activity,  and  sometimes  exhibited  it  with 
very  strange  vehemence.  One  day  when  he  saw 
Mr.  Thrale  leap  over  a  cabriolet  stool,  to  show  that 
he  was  not  tired  after  a  chase  of  fifty  miles  or  more, 
he  suddenly  jumped  over  it  too ;  but  in  a  way  so 
strange  and  so  unwieldy,  that  our  terror,  lest  he 
should  break  his  bones,  took  from  us  even  the  power 
of  laughing.]  [Miss  Reynolds  relates  that  Dr.  John-  Reyn. 
son  was  very  ambitious  of  excelling  in  common  ac-  ,,.  •;). 
quirements,  as  well  as  the  uncommon,  and  parti- 
cularly in  feats  of  activity.  One  day,  as  he  was 
walking  in  Gunisburv  Park  (or  Paddock)  with  some 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  were  admiring  the  extra- 
ordinary size  of  some  of  the  trees,  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen remarked  that,  when  he  was  a  boy.  he  made 
nothing  of  climbing  (sivamting;  she  thought  was  the 
phrase)  the  largest  there.  "  Why,  I  can  swarm  it 
dow,"  replied  Dr.  Johnson,  which  excited  a  hearty 
laugh — (he  was  then  between  fifty  and  sixty):  on 
which  he  ran  to  the  tree,  clung  round  the  trunk,  and 
ascended  to  the  branches,  and.  Miss  Reynolds  believes, 
would  have  gone  in  amongst  them,  had  he  not  been 
very  earnestly  entreated  to  descend,  and  down  he 
came  with  a  triumphant  air,  seeming  to  make  nothing 
of  it 

At  another  time,  at  a   gentleman's  seat   in  Devon- 
shire,  as   he   and    some   company    were   sitting  in   a 

<;   G   'J 
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R«yn-  saloon,  before  which  was  a  spacious  lawn,  it  was  re- 
marked as  a  very  proper  place  for  running  u  race. 
A  young  lady  present  boasted  that  she  could  outrun 
any  person;  on  which  Dr.  Johnson  rose  up  and  said, 
"Madam,  you  cannot  outrun  me;"  and,  going  out 
on  the  lawn,  they  started.  The  lady  at  first  had 
the  advantage ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  happening  to  have 
slippers  on  much  too  small  for  his  feet,  kicked  them 
oflf  up  into  the  air,  and  ran  a  great  length  without 
them,  leaving  the  lady  far  behind  him,  and,  having 
won  the  victory,  he  returned,  leading  her  by  the  hand, 
with  looks  of  high  exultation  and  delight '.] 

On  Sunday,  April  1,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Thrale's,  with  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerk "  and  Mr. 
Perkins3,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Thrale's  brewery,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Sir  Philip  had  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  family,  well  advanced  in  life. 
He  wore  his  own  white  hair  in  a  bag  of  goodly  size, 
a  black  velvet  coat,  with  an  embroidered  waistcoat, 
and  very  rich  laced  ruffles:  which  Mrs.  Thrale  said 
were  old  fashioned,  but  which,  for  that  reason,  1 
thought  the  more  respectable,  more  like  a  tory  ;  yet 
Sir  Philip  was  then  in  opposition  in  parliament; 
"Ah,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "ancient  ruffles  and  modern 
principles  do  not  agree."  Sir  Philip  defended  the 
opposition  to  the  American  war  ably  and  with  temper) 
and  I  joined  him.  He  said  the  majority  of  the 
nation  was  against  the  ministry.  JOHNSON.  " /, 
sir,  am  against  the  ministry  ;  but  it  is  for  having 
too  little  of    that  of  which  opposition  thinks  they 


1  [This  exhibition  occurred  during  liis  visit  to  Devonshire  in  1 7'»2,  at  ihe 
house  of  the  lady  to  whom  be  made  the  avowal  mentioned  ante,  vol.  i.  i>.  'AHt',. 
—  Kii.] 

2  (Sir  P.  .1.  (  lerk,  Bart.,  member  forTotnea  in  several  parliaments,  was,  at 
this  time,  in  very  active  opposition  to  the  government. — Ed.] 

3  (See  vol.  iii.  p.  162.— Ed.] 
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have  too  much.  Were  I  minister,  if  any  man  wagged 
liis  finger  against  me,  he  should  he  turned  out;  for 
that  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  government  to  give 
at  pleasure  to  one  or  to  another  should  he  given  to 
the  supporters  of  government.  If  you  will  not  oppose 
at  the  expense  of  losing  your  place,  your  opposition 
will  not  be  honest,  you  will  feel  no  serious  grievance  ; 
and  the  present  opposition  is  only  a  contest  to  get 
what  others  have.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  acted  as  I 
would  do.  As  to  the  American  war,  the  sense  of  the 
nation  is  with  the  ministry.  The  majority  of  those 
who  can  understand  is  with  it ;  the  majority  of  those 
who  can  only  hear  is  against  it ;  and  as  those  who 
can  only  hear  are  more  numerous  than  those  who 
can  understand,  and  opposition  is  always  loudest,  a 
majority  of  the  rabble  will  be  for  opposition." 

This  boisterous  vivacity  entertained  us ;  but  the 
truth  in  my  opinion  was  that  those  who  could  un- 
derstand the  best  were  against  the  American  war,  as 
almost  every  man  now  is,  when  the  question  has 
been  coolly  considered. 

Mrs.  Thrale  gave  high  praise  to  Mr.  Dudley 
Long'  (now  North).  Johnson.  "Nay,  my  dear 
lady,  don't  talk  so.  Mr.  Long's  character  is  very 
short.  It  is  nothing.  He  fills  a  chair.  He  is  a 
man  of  genteel  appearance,  and  that  is  all.  I  know 
nobody  who  blasts  by  praise  as  you  do:  for  whenever 
there  is  exaggerated  praise,  every  body  is  set  against 
a  character.     They  are  provoked  to  attack  it.     Now 


■  [See  it iii r,  ]).  -144 Ed.] 

■  Here  Johnson  condescended  to  play  upon  the  words  Long  si  <1  thori.  Hut 
little  (Utl  he  know  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Long's  reserve  in  his  presence,  he  was 
talking  thus  of  a  gentleman  distinguished  amongst  hi*  acquaintance  for  acute- 
oets  of  «it ;  end  to  whom .  1  think,  the  French  expression,  M  //  petiUe  dVxprtt," 
is  particularly  suited.  Be  has  gratified  me  by  mentioning  that  he  heard  l>r. 
Johnson  say,  ■■  Sir,  if  I  were  to  lo     Boswell  il  would  be  .•  limb  amputated." 

-   BOSV  ELL. 
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there  is  Pepys  '  :  you  praised  that  man  with  such 
disproportion,  that  I  was  incited  to  lessen  him,  per- 
haps more  than  he  deserves.  His  hlood  is  upon 
your  head.  By  the  same  principle,  your  malice 
defeats  itself;  for  your  censure  is  too  violent.  And 
yet  (looking  to  her  with  a  leering  smile)  she  is  the 
first  woman  in  the  world,  could  she  but  restrain  that 
wicked  tongue  of  hers ; — she  would  be  the  only 
woman,  could  she  but  command  that  little  whirli- 
ng-" 
Kfi.  [Between  Johnson  and  Pepys  there  was  no  cor- 

diality, and  Johnson's  dislike  was  certainly  increased, 
if  not  caused,  by  some  degree  of  jealousy  at  the  re- 
gard which  Mrs.  Thrale  had  for  Pepys;  and  as  the 
latter  would  not  tamely  submit  to  Johnson's  vio- 
lence, there  were  sometimes  stormy  scenes  between 
Pioza  them.]  [On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  provoked 
p.  109.  Mr.  Pepys,  till  something  much  too  like  a  quar- 
rel was  grown  up  between  them,  the  moment  he 
was  gone,  "  Now,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  Pepys 
gone  home  hating  me,  who  love  him  better  than  I 
did  before.  He  spoke  in  defence  of  his  dead  friend  ; 
but  though  I  hope  /  spoke  better  who  spoke  against 
him,  yet  all  my  eloquence  will  gain  me  nothing  but 
an  honest  man  for  my  enemy!"  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, cordially  love  Mr.  Pepys,  though  he  respected 
his  abilities.  "  I  knew  the  dog  was  a  scholar,"  said 
he,  when  they  had  been  disputing  about  the  classics 
for  three  hours  together  one  morning  at  Streatham ; 
"  but  that  he  had  so  much  taste  and  so  much  know- 

'  William  WeHer  Pepys,  esq.,  one  of  the  masters  in  the  high  court  of  chancery, 
•  1  veil  known  in  polite  circles.     My  acquaintance  with  him  is  not  sufficient 

to  enable  me  to  speak  of  him  from  my  own  judgment.  Hut  I  know  tliat  both 
Eton  and  Oxford  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Sir  James  Alacdonald, 

the   Marceliut  of  Scotland,  whose  extraordinary   talents.   learning,  and    virtues 

will  ever  li.  remembered  with  admiration  and  regret — Boswell.     [See  ante, 

*ol.  ii.  p.  150 Ld.] 
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ledge  I  did  not  believe :   I   might  have  taken  Bar- 
nard's word  though,  for  Barnard  would  not  lie."] 

I  'pon  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise  I  took  the 
liberty  to  say,  that  I  thought  there  might  be  very 
high  praise  given  to  a  known  character  which  de- 
served it,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  exaggerated. 
Thus,  one  might  *say  of  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  he  is 
a  very  wonderful  man.  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  you 
would  not  be  safe,  if  another  man  had  a  mind  per- 
versely to  contradict.  He  might  answer,  '  Where  is 
all  the  wonder?  Burke  is,  to  be  sure,  a  man  of  un- 
common abilities  ;  with  a  great  quantity  of  matter  in 
his  mind,  and  a  great  fluency  of  language  in  his 
mouth.  But  we  are  not  to  be  stunned  and  astonished 
by  him.'  So  you  see,  sir,  even  Burke  would  suffer, 
not  from  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  from  your  folly1." 

Mrs.  Thrale  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had  ac- 
quired a  fortune  of  four  thousand  a  year  in  trade, 
but  was  absolutely  miserable  because  he  could  not 
talk  in  company;  so  miserable,  that  he  was  impelled 
to  lament  his  situation  in  the  street  to  ******,  whom 
he  hates,  and  who  he  knows  despises  him.  "  I  am  a 
most  unhappy  man,"  said  he.  "  1  am  invited  to  con- 
versaHotts;  J  go  to  conversations;  but,  alas!  I  have 
no  conversation. "  Johnson.  "Man  commonly  can- 
not be  successful  in  different  ways.  This  gentleman 
has  spent,  in  getting  four  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
the  time  in  which  lie  might  have  learnt  to  talk  ;  and 
now  lie  cannot  talk."  Mr.  Perkins  made  a  shrewd 
and  droll  remark:  "  If  he  had  got  his  four  thousand 
a  year  as  a  mountebank,  he  might  have  learnt  to 
talk  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  getting  his  fortune." 


1  (This  is  a  fresh  Instance  (see  ante,  29th  March,  1776)  of  Johnson's  contra- 
dicting his  own  assertions  when  another  person  ventured  to  repeat  them,  Bos- 
wi'll's  supposed  .A'/'."  was  saying  ezactl  j  the  same  thing  that  Johnson  had  -s.iul 
to  him  ou  the  20th  March,  1 7 7*» -     Ant*,  vol.  iii.  337 — Ed.] 
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Some  other  gentlemen  came  in.  The  conversation 
concerning  the  person  '  whose  character  Dr.  Johnson 
had  treated  so  slightingly,  as  he  did  not  know  his 
merit,  was  resumed.  Mrs.  Thrale  said,  "  You  think 
so  of  him,  sir,  because  he  is  quiet,  and  does  not  exert 
himself  with  force.  You'll  be  saving  the  same 
thing  of  Mr.  *****  there,  who  sits  as  quiet."  This 
was  not  well  bred  ;  and  Johnson  did  not  let  it  pass 
without  correction.  "  Nay,  madam,  what  right  have 
you  to  talk  thus  ?  Both  Mr.  *****  and  I  have  reason 
to  take  it  ill.  You  may  talk  so  of  Mr.  ***** ;  but 
why  do  you  make  me  do  it  ?  Have  I  said  any  thing 
against  Mr.  *****?  You  have  set  him,  that  I  might 
shoot  him  :  but  I  have  not  shot  him." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  said  he  had  seen  three  folio 
volumes  of  Dr.  Johnson's  sayings  collected  by  me. 
"  I  must  put  you  right,  sir,"  said  I ;  "  for  I  am  very 
exact  in  authenticity.  You  could  not  see  folio  vo- 
lumes, for  I  have  none :  you  might  have  seen  some 
in  quarto  and  octavo.  This  is  an  inattention  which 
one  should  guard  against."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  a 
want  of  concern  about  veracity.  He  does  not  know 
that  he  saw  any  volumes.  If  he  had  seen  them  he 
could  have  remembered  their  size." 

Mr.  Thrale  appeared  very  lethargick  to-day.  I 
saw  him  again  on  Monday  evening,  at  which  time  he 
was  not  thought  to  be  in  immediate  danger :  but 
early  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  4th  he  ex- 
pired. Upon  that  day  there  was  a  call  of  the  Lite- 
rary Club ;  but  Johnson  apologised  for  his  absence 
by  the  following  note : 

'  Wednesday,  [4tii  April.  | 

■  .Mr.  Johnson  knows  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  the 
other  gentlemen   will  excuse  his  incompliance  with  the  call, 

when  they  are  told  that  Mr.  Thrale  died  this  morning." 
'  [Mr.  Dudfcj  North— Ed.] 
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Johnson  was  in  the  house,  and  thus  mentions  the 
event : 

|-  Good  Friday,  13th  April,  1781.       Pr  ar(j 
"On  Wednesday,  11th,  was  buried  my  dear  friend  Thrale,  Med.  j>. 
who  died  on  Wednesday ,  4th  ;  and  with  him  were  buried  many  '°7,8. 
of  my  hopes  and  pleasures.     About  five,  I  think,  on  Wednesday 
mornin<r  lie  expired.    I  felt  almost  the  last  flutter  of  his  pulse* 
and  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  that  for  fifteen  years 
had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  witli  respect  or  benignity  '• 
Farewell.     May  God,  that  delighteth  in  mercy,  have  had  mercy 
on  thee  ! 

"  I  had  constantly  prayed  for  him  sometime  before  his  death. 

"Tile  decease  of  him,  from  whose  friendship  I  had  obtained 

many  opportunities  of  amusement,  and   to  whom   I    turned  my 

thoughts  as  to  a  refuge  from  misfortunes*  has  left  me  heavy. 

Jjut  my  business  is  with  myself."] 

[At   a   subsequent  date  he  added,   on   the    same  E 
paper, 

"  lilth  September. 
"My  first  knowledge  of  Thrale  was  in  17<»">.     I  enjoyed  Ids  -^rMj" ', 
favour  for  almost  a  fourth  part  of  my  life."]  utu. 

Mr.  Thrale's  death  was  a  very  essential  loss  to 
Johnson,  who,  although  lie  did  not  foresee  all  that 
afterwards  happened,  was  sufficiently  convinced  that 
the  comforts  which  Mr.  Thrale's  family  afforded 
liini  would  now  in  a  great  measure  cease.  He,  how- 
ever, continued  to  show  a  kind  attention  to  his  widow 
and  children  as  Long  as  it  was  acceptable ;  and  lie 
took  upon  him,  with  a  very  earnest  concern,  the 
office  of  one  of  his  executors :  the  importance  of 
which  seemed  greater  than  usual  to  him,  Prom  his 
circumstances  having  been  always  such  that  he  had 
scarcely  any  share  in  the  real  business  of  life.     His 

1  Johnson's  ex]  ressions  on  this  occasion  remind  us  of  Isaac  Walton's  eulogy 
mi  Whitgift,  in  liis  Life  of  [looker.  "  He  lived  u<  be  present  ai  the  expiration 
of  her  (Queen  Elizabeth's)  last  breath,  and  to  behold  the  closing  of  those  eyes 

tliat  hail  long  looked  upon  him  with  reverence  and  affection.'1 — Ki  a  us  t  \ . 
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friends  of  the  Club  were  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Thrale 
might  have  made  a  liberal  provision  for  him  for  his 
life,  which,  as  Mr.  Thrale  left  no  son  and  a  very- 
large  fortune,  it  would  have  been  highly  to  his 
honour  to  have  done  ;  and,  considering  Dr.  Johnson's 
age,  could  not  have  been  of  long  duration ;  but  he 
bequeathed  him  only  two  hundred  pounds,  which 
was  the  legacy  given  to  each  of  his  executors.  I 
could  not  but  be  somewhat  diverted  by  hearing 
Johnson  talk  in  a  pompous  manner  of  his  new 
office,  and  particularly  of  the  concerns  of  the  brewery, 
which  it  was  at  last  resolved  should  be  sold.  Lord 
Lucan  tells  a  very  good  story,  which,  if  not  precisely 
exact,  is  certainly  characteristic^ ;  that  when  the 
sale  of  Thrale's  brewrery  was  going  forward,  Johnson 
appeared  bustling  about,  with  an  inkhorn  and  pen  in 
his  button-hole,  like  an  exciseman ;  and  on  being 
asked  what  he  really  considered  to  be  the  value  of 
the  property  which  was  to  be  disposed  of,  answered, 
"  We  are  not  here  to  sell  a  parcel  of  boilers  and  vats, 
but  the  potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice." 


["TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

-   jj  '  "  London,  5th  April,  1781. 

p.  191.  "  Dkarest  madam, — Of  your  injunctions  to  pray  for  you 
and  write  to  you,  I  hope  to  leave  neither  unobserved  j  and  I 
hope  to  find  you  willing  in  a  short  time  to  alleviate  your  trouble 
by  some  other  exercise  of  the  mind.  I  am  not  without  my  part 
of  the  calamity.  No  death  since  that  of  my  wife  has  ever  op- 
pressed me  like  this.  But  let  us  remember  that  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  Him  who  knows  when  to  give  and  when  to  take  away, 
v.  ho  will  look  upon  us  with  mercy  through  all  our  variations  of 
existence,,  and  who  invites  us  to  call  on  him  in  the  day  of  trouble. 
Call  upon  him  in  this  great  revolution  of  life,  and  call  with 
confidence.  You  will  then  find  comfort  for  the  past,  and  sup- 
port for  the  future.  He  that  lias  given  you  happiness  in  mar- 
riage., to  a  degree  of  which,  without  personal  knowledge,  I 
should  have  thought  the  description  fabulous,  can  give   you 
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another  mode  of  happiness  as  a  mother,  and  at  last  the  happi- 
ness of  Losing  all  temporal  cares  in  the  thoughts  of  an  eternity 
in  heaven. 

"  I  do  not  exhort  you  to  reason  yourself  into  tranquillity. 
We  must  first  pray,  and  then  labour;  first  implore  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  those  means  which  he  puts  into  our  hands.  Cul- 
tivated ground  has  few  weeds;  a  mind  occupied  by  lawful 
business  has  little  room  for  useless  regret. 

"  We  read  the  will  to-day  ;  but  I  will  not  fill  my  first  letter 
with  any  account  than  that,  with  all  my  zeal  for  your  advantage, 
I  am  satisfied ;  and  that  the  other  executors,  more  used  to  con- 
sider property  than  I,  commended  it  for  wisdom  and  equity. 
Yet  why  should  I  not  tell  you  that  you  have  five  hundred 
pounds  for  your  immediate  expenses,  and  two  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  with  both  the  houses,  and  all  the  goods  ? 

"  Let  us  pray  for  one  another,  that  the  time,  whether  long  or 
short,  that  shall  yet  be  granted  us,  may  be  well  spent ;  and  that 
when  this  life,  which  at  the  longest  is  very  short,  shall  come  to 
an  end,  a  better  may  begin  which  shall  never  end. "J 

[The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  dissolved  the  friendship  Bawfc. 
between  him  and  Johnson;  but  it  abated  not  in  the  ^ ' 
latter  that  care  for  the  interests  of  those  whom  his  :,,v2- 
friend  had  left  behind  him,  which  he  thought  him- 
self bound  to  cherish,  as  a  living'  principle  of  gra- 
titude. The  favours  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Thrale 
were  to  be  repaid  by  the  exercise  of  kind  offices  to- 
wards his  relict  and  her  children,  and  these,  cir- 
cumstanced as  Johnson  was,  could  only  be  prudent 
counsels,  friendly  admonition  to  the  one,  and  pre- 
ceptive instruction  to  the  Others,  both  which  he  was 
ever  ready  to  interpose.  Nevertheless,  it  was  ob- 
served by  myself,  and  other  of  Johnson's  friends,  that. 
soon  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Thrale,  his  visits  to 
Streatham  became  less  and  less  frequent,  and  that 
he  studiously  avoided  the  mention  of  the  place  or 

family.  It  seems  that  between  him  and  the  widow 
there  was  a  formal  taking  of  leave,  for  I  find  in  his 
diary  the  following  note  : 
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"  Apnl  Ml),  1783. 
"  I  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Thrale.     I  was  much  moved.     I  hatl 
sonic  expostulations  with  her.     She  said  that  she  was  likewise 
affected.     I    commended  the  Thralcs  with  great  good-will  to 
God.     May  my  petitions  have  been  heard  !"] 

On  Friday,  April  6,  he  carried  me  to  dine  at  a 
club  which,  at  his  desire,  had  been  lately  formed  at 
the  Queen's  Arms  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
Eu.  [Their  dining  at  a  club  on  the  next  day  but  one 
after  the  loss  of  such  a  friend  as  Mr.  Thrale  appears 
at  first  sight  so  unfeeling,  that  it  is  but  justice  to 
insert  extracts  of  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  which 
Johnson  accounts  for  going  into  company  at  this 
period.] 

j  ,,uv>>  [«DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

vol.  ii.  "London,  April  9th,  !  7;i'- 

p.  1 95.  „  DBABE8T  madam, — That  you  are  gradually  recovering  your 
tranquillity  is  the  effect  to  be  humbly  expected  from  trust  in  God. 
1  )<»  not  represent  life  as  darker  than  it  is.  Your  loss  has  been  very 
great,  but  you  retain  more  than  almost  any  other  can  hope  to 
possess.  You  are  high  in  the  opinion  of  mankind ;  you  have 
children  from  whom  much  pleasure  may  be  expected  ;  and  that 
you  will  find  many  friends  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  Of 
my  friendship,  be  it  more  or  less,  I  hope  you  think  yourself 
certain,  without  much  art  or  care.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  me 
t<»  repay  the  benefits  that  I  have  received;  but  I  hope  to  be 
always  ready  at  your  call.  Our  sorrow  has  different  effects  ; 
you  are  withdrawn  into  solitude,  and  1  am  driven  into  company. 
I  am  afraid  of  thinking  what  I  have  lost.  I  never  had  such  a 
friend  before.  Let  me  have  your  prayers  and  those  of  my  dear 
Queeney. 

"The  prudence  and  resolution  of  your  design  to  return   so 
ion  to  your  business  and  your  duty  deserves  great  praise:  I 
shall  communicate  it  on  Wednesday  to  the  other  executors." 

["DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

•''  I:  ;:"         "  Dbabebt  madam, — You  will   not  suppose  that  mud)   has 

happened  Bince  last  night,  nor  indeed  is  this  a  time  for  talking 

much  of  loss  and  gain.     The  business  of  Christians  is  now  for 

a  few  days  in  their  own  bosoms.     God  grant  us  to  do  it  pro- 
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perly  !  I  bope  you  gain  ground  on  your  affliction  :  I  hope  to  L 
overcome  mine.  Von  and  Miss  must  comfort  one  another.  May  .,'!; 
you  long  live  happily  together  !  I  have  nobody  whom  I  expert 
to  share  my  uneasiness ;  nor,  if  I  could  communicate  it,  would 
it  be  less.  I  give  it  little  vent,  and  amuse  it  as  I  can.  Let  us 
pray  for  one  another  ;  and  when  we  meet,  we  may  try  what 
fidelity  and  tenderness  will  do  for  us. 

"  There  is  no  wisdom  in  useless  and  hopeless  sorrow  ;  hut 
there  is  something  in  it  so  like  virtue,  that  he  who  is  wholly 
without  it  cannot  be  loved,  nor  will,  by  me  at  least,  be  thought 
worthy  of  esteem." 

He  had  told  Mr.  Hoole  that  he  wished  to  have  a 
City  Club,  and  asked  him  to  collect  one;  but,  said 
he,  "  Don't  let  them  be  patriots."  The  company 
were  to-day  very  sensible,  well-behaved  men.  I  haA^e 
preserved  only  two  particulars  of  his  conversation. 
He  said  he  was  glad  Lord  George  Gordon  had  escaped, 
rather  than  that  a  precedent  should  he  established 
for  hanging  a  man  for  constructive  treason,  which, 
in  consistency  with  his  true,  manly,  constitutional 
toryism,  he  considered  would  he  a  dangerous  engine 
of  arbitrary  power.  And  upon  its  being  mentioned 
that  ;m  opulent  and  very  indolent  Scotch  nobleman, 
who  totally  resigned  the  management  of  his  affairs  to 
a  man  of  knowledge  ami  abilities,  had  claimed  some 
merit  by  saying,  "The  next  best  thing  to  managing 
a  man's  own  affairs  well  is  being  sensible  of  incapa- 
city, and  not  attempting  it.  but  having  full  confidence 
in  one  wlio  can  do  it:" — Johnson.  "  \av,  sir,  this 
is  paltry.  There  is  a  middle  course.  Let  a  man 
give  application;  and  depend  upon  it  he  will  soon 
get  above  a  despicable  state  of  helplessness,  and  attain 
the  power  of  acting  for  himself." 

On  Saturday,  April  7.  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Hoole's  with  Governour  Bouchiei  and  Captain  Orme, 
both  of  whom  had  been  long  in  the  Last  Indies  ;  and. 
being  men  of  good  sense  and  observation,  were  very 
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entertaining.  Johnson  defended  the  oriental  regu- 
lation of  different  castes  of  men  ',  which  was  objected 
to  as  totally  destructive  of  the  hopes  of  rising  in  so- 
ciety by  personal  merit.  He  showed  that  there  was 
a  principle  in  it  sufficiently  plausible  by  analogy. 
"We  see,"  said  he,  "in  metals  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent species ;  and  so  likewise  in  animals,  though 
one  species  may  not  differ  very  widely  from  another, 
as,  in  the  species  of  dogs,  the  cur,  the  spaniel,  the 
mastiff.  The  Bramins  are  the  mastiffs  of  mankind." 
On  Thursday,  April  12,  I  dined  with  him  at  a 
bishop's,  where  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Be- 
renger,  and  some  more  company.  He  had  dined  the 
day  before  at  another  bishop's-.  I  have  unfortu- 
nately recorded  none  of  his  conversation  at  the  bishop's 
where  we  dined  together :  but  I  have  preserved  his 
ingenious  defence  of  his  dining  twice  abroad  in 
Passion-week ;  a  laxity  in  which  I  am  convinced  he 
would  not  have  indulged  himself  at  the  lime  when 
he  wrote  his  solemn  paper  in  "  The  Rambler"  upon 
that  awful  season.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  by  being 
much  more  in  company,  and  enjoying  more  luxurious 
living,  he  had  contracted  a  keener  relish  for  pleasure, 
and  was  consequently  less  rigorous  in  his  religious 
rites.  This  he  would  not  acknowledge;  but  he 
reasoned  with  admirable  sophistry  as  follows  :  "  Why, 
sir,  a  bishop's  calling  company  together  in  this  week 


1  Hajapouts,   the  military  caste ;  the  Bramins,  pacifick  and  abstemious. — 

Kl.AIIS  1    Y. 

J  [The  only  bishops  at  whose  houses  .Johnson  is  recorded  to  have  dined  were 
Shipley  of  St  Asaph  and  Porteus  of  Cheater,  afterward*  of  London.   By  a  letta 
/.   \]>ii!.  1782,  ii  appears  that  he  dined  two  consecutive  days,  in  April,  with 
the  Bishops  of  St,  Asaph's  and  Cheater.     It  Beems  so  unlikely  that  he  should, 
In  two  succeeding  Aprils,  have  dined  successively         i  two  bishops,  thai 

tin-  Editor  suspected  thai  the  letter  placed  under  thi  v  ar  1782,  bul  undated  in 
Mr>.  Piozzi's  volume,  really  belonged  to  1781,  and  referred  to  the  dinners  men- 
tioned in  the  ti  st;  hut  tlit  statement  in  thatktler,  that  the  second  of  May  f<  11  on 
a  Thur  its  date  to   1782.     The  matter  is  of  some  little  importance, 

fot  v.     had  rather  be  assured  that  Bishop  I'orteus  were  not  the  bishop  alluded 

to — Bd.] 
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is,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  not  the  f/////,i>:  But  you 
must  consider  laxity  is  a  bad  thing ;  but  precisenesi 
is  also  a  bad  thing ;  and  your  general  character  may 
be  more  hurt  by  preciseness  than  by  dining  with  a 
bishop  in  Passion-week.  There  might  be  a  handle 
for  reflection.  It  might  be  said,  '  He  refuses  to  dine 
with  a  bishop  in  Passion-week,  but  was  three  Sundays 
absent  from  church.'  "  BOSWELL.  "  Very  true,  sir. 
But  suppose  a  man  to  be  uniformly  of  good  conduct, 
would  it  not  be  better  that  he  should  refuse  to  dine 
with  a  bishop  in  this  week,  and  so  not  encourage  a 
bad  practice  by  his  example?"  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  you  are  to  consider  whether  you  might  not  do 
more  harm  by  lessening  the  influence  of  a  bishop's 
character  by  your  disapprobation  in  refusing  him, 
than  by  going  to  him.1' 

"TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

"  London,  12th  April,  1781. 

"Dkak  .madam, — Lite  is  full  of  troubles.  I  have  just  lost 
my  dear  friend  Thrale.  I  hope  he  is  happy  ;  but  I  have  had 
a  great  loss.  I  am  otherwise  pretty  well.  I  require  some  care 
of  myself,  but  that  care  is  not  ineffectual  ;  and  when  I  am  out 
of  order,  I  think  it  often  my  own  fault. 

"The  spring  is  now  making  quick  advances.  As  it  is  the 
season  in  which  the  whole  world  is  enlivened  and  invigorated, 
I  hope  thai  both  vou  and  I  shall  partake  of  its  benefits  .M\ 
desire  i^  to  gee  Lichfield  ;  but  being  left  executor  to  my  friend. 
I  know  not  whether  I  can  be  spared  ;  but  I  will  try,  for  it  i- 
now    Long  since    we   saw   one   another  ;    and    how    little   we   can 

promise  ourselves  many  more  interviews,   we  are  taught  by 

hourly  examples  of  mortality,  Let  us  try  to  live  SO  as  that 
mortality  may  not  be  an  evil.  Write  to  me  soon,  mv  dearest  : 
your  letters  will  give  nu-  great  pleasure. 

"  I  am  BOrry  that  Mr.  Porter  has   not    had    his   box  ;    but    !>\ 

sending  it  to  Mr.  Mathias,  who  very  readily  undertook  its 
conveyance,  I  did  the  best  I  could,  ami  perhaps  before  now  he 
has  it. 

'•  Be  so  kind  as  to  make  mv  compliments  to  mv  friends.  I 
have  a  great  value  lor  their  kindness,  anil  hope  to  enjoy  it  before 
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summer  i*  past.    Do  write  to  me.     I  am,  clearest  love,  your  most 
humble  servant,  "Sam.  Johnson." 


On  Friday,  April  13,  being  Good  Friday,  I  went 
to  St.  Clement's  church  with  him  as  usual.  There 
I  saw  again  his  old  fellow-collegian,  Edwards,  to  whom 
I  said,  "  I  think,  sir,  Dr.  Johnson  and  you  meet  only 
at  church."  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  is  the  best  place  we 
can  meet  in,  except  heaven,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
meet  there  too."  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  that  there 
was  very  little  communication  between  Edwards  and 
him  after  their  unexpected  renewal  of  acquaintance. 
"  But,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  he  met  me  once  and  said, 
'  I  am  told  you  have  written  a  very  pretty  book  called 
"  The  Rambler."  '  I  was  unwilling  that  he  should 
leave  the  world  in  total  darkness,  and  sent  him  a 
set." 

Mr.  Berenger '  visited  him  to-day,  and  was  very 
pleasing.  We  talked  of  an  evening  society  for  con- 
versation at  a  house  in  town,  of  which  we  were  all 
members,  but  of  which  Johnson  said,  "  It  will  never 
do,  sir.  There  is  nothing  served  about  there  ;  neither 
tea,  nor  coffee,  nor  lemonade,  nor  any  thing  what- 
ever ;  and  depend  upon  it,  sir,  a  man  does  not  love 
to  go  to  a  place  from  whence  he  comes  out  exactly 
as  he  went  in."  I  endeavoured,  for  argument's  sake, 
to  maintain  that  men  of  learning  and  talents  might 
have  very  good  intellectual  society,  without  the  aid 
of  any  little  gratifications  of  the  senses.  Berenger 
joined  with  Johnson,  and  said  that  without  these 
any  meeting  would  be  dull  and  insipid.  lie  would 
therefore  have  all  the  Blight  refreshments;  nay,  it 
would    not   be  amiss  to  have  some  cold  meat,  and  a 

1  Richard  Berenger,  Esq.,  many  years  gentleman  of  the  horse  10  hit  present 
.  and  authour  of' ( The  Ilist'irv  and  Art  of  Horsemanship,"  in  two  vo- 
Uo.  1771 — .M  alone.      [See  antr,   vol.  ii.  p.  84,  and  vol.    iv.  p.   120. 
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bottle  of  wine  upon  a  sideboard.  "  Sir,"  said  John- 
son to  me,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "  Mr.  Berenger 
knows  the  world.  Every  body  loves  to  have  good 
things  furnished  to  them  without  any  trouble.  I 
told  Mrs.  Thrale  once,  that,  as  she  did  not  choose  to 
have  card-tables,  she  should  have  a  profusion  of  the 
best  sweetmeats,  and  she  would  be  sure  to  have  com- 
pany enough  come  to  her."  I  agreed  with  my  il- 
lustrious friend  upon  this  subject;  for  it  has  pleased 
God  to  make  man  a  composite  animal,  and  where 
there  is  nothing  to  refresh  the  body,  the  mind  will 
languish. 

On  Sunday,  April  15,  being  Easter  day,  after  so- 
lemn worship  in  St.  Paul's  church,  I  found  him  alone. 
Dr.  Scott,  of  the  Commons,  came  in.  He  talked  of 
its  having  been  said,  that  Addison  wrote  some  of  his 
best  papers  in  "  The  Spectator"  when  warm  with 
wine.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  seem  willing  to  admit 
this.  Dr.  Scott,  as  a  confirmation  of  it,  related, 
that  Blackstone,  a  sober  man,  composed  his  "Com- 
mentaries" with  a  bottle  of  port  before  him  ;  and 
found  his  mind  invigorated  and  supported  in  the 
fatigue  of  his  great  work,  by  a  temperate  use  of  it. 

I  told  him,  that  in  a  company  where  I  had  lately 
been,  a  desire  was  expressed  to  know  his  authority 
for  the  shocking  story  of  Addison's  sending  an  exe- 
cution into  Steele's  house  '.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
generally  known  ;  it  is  known  to  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  literary  history  of  that  period  :  it 
is  as  well  known  as  that  he  wrote  '  Cato.'  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan  once  defended  Addison  to  me,  by 
alleging  that  he  did  it  in  order  to  cover  Steele's 
goods  from  other  creditors,  who  were  going  to  seize 
them." 

1  [See  nut, ,  ]>.  121  ».—  Ed.  | 
VOL.  IV.  11  11 
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We  talked  of  the  difference  between  the  mode  of 
education  at  Oxford  and  that  in  those  colleges  where 
instruction  is  chiefly  conveyed  by  lectures.  John- 
son. "Lectures  were  once  useful;  but  now,  when 
all  can  read,  and  books  are  so  numerous,  lectures  are 
unnecessary.  If  your  attention  fails,  and  you  miss 
a  part  of  the  lecture,  it  is  lost;  you  cannot  go  back 
as  you  do  upon  a  book."  Dr.  Scott  agreed  with  him. 
"  But  yet,"  said  I,  "  Dr.  Scott,  you  yourself  gave 
lectures  at  Oxford."  He  smiled.  "  You  laughed," 
then  said  I,  "  at  those  who  came  to  you." 

Dr.  Scott  left  us,  and  soon  afterwards  we  went  to 
dinner.  Our  company  consisted  of  Mrs.  Williams, 
Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Mr.  Levett,  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer, 
(Mr.  Macbean),  and  Mrs.  Hall,  sister  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  John  A  Vesley,  and  resembling  him,  as  I  thought, 
both  in  figure  and  manner.  Johnson  produced  now, 
for  the  first  time,  some  handsome  silver  salvers, 
which  he  told  me  he  had  bought  fourteen  years  ago; 
so  it  was  a  great  day.  I  was  not  a  little  amused  by 
observing  Allen  perpetually  struggling  to  talk  in  the 
manner  of  Johnson,  like  the  little  frog  in  the  fable 
blowing  himself  up  to  resemble  the  stately  ox. 

I  mentioned  a  kind  of  religious  Robin-IIood  society, 
which  met  every  Sunday  evening  at  Coachmakers'- 
hall,  lor  free  debate  ;  and  that  the  subject  for  this 
night  was,  the  text  which  relates,  with  other  miracles 
bticfa  happened  at  our  Saviour's  death,  "And  the 
graves  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints 
which  slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after 
his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and 
appeared  unto  many."  Mrs.  Hall  said  it  was  a  very 
curious  subject,  and  she  should  like  to  hear  it  dis- 
cussed. Johnson  (somewhat  warmly).  "  One 
would  net  go  to  such  a  place  to  hear  it, — one  would 
not  be  seen  in  such  a  place — to  give  countenance  to 
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such  a  meeting'."  I,  however,  resolved  that  I  would 
go.  "  But,  sir,"  said  she  to  Johnson,  "  I  should  like 
to  hear  you  discuss  it."  He  seemed  reluctant  to  en- 
gage in  it.  She  talked  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
human  race  in  general,  and  maintained  that  we  shall 
be  raised  with  the  same  bodies.  Johnson.  "  ATay, 
madam,  we  see  that  it  is  not  to  be  the  same  body ; 
for  the  Scripture  uses  the  illustration  of  grain  sown, 
and  we  know  that  the  grain  which  grows  is  not  the 
same  with  what  is  sown.  You  cannot  suppose  that 
we  shall  rise  with  a  diseased  body;  it  is  enough  if 
there  be  such  a  sameness  as  to  distinguish  identity  of 
person."  She  seemed  desirous  of  knowing  more,  but 
he  left  the  question  in  obscurity. 

Of  apparitions  l,  he  observed,  "  A  total  disbelief  of 
them  is  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the  existence  of  the 
soul  between  death  and  the  last  day  ;  the  question 
simply  is,  whether  departed  spirits  ever  have  the 
power  of  making  themselves  perceptible  to  us  :  a  man 
who  thinks  he  has  seen  an  apparition  can  only  be 
convinced  himself;  his  authority  will  not  convince 
another;  and  his  conviction,  if  rational,  must  be 
founded  on  being  told  something  which  cannot  be 
known  but  In  supernatural  means." 

lie  mentioned  a  tiling  as  not  unfrequent,  of  which 

1  As  this  subject  frequently  i  curs  in  these  volumes,  the  reader  may  W  led 
erroneously  to  suppose  that  Or.  Johnson  was  m>  fond  of  such  discussions  as 
frequently  to  introduce  theirL  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  authour  himself  de- 
lighted in  talking  concerning  ghosts,  ami  what  he  lias  frequently  denominated 
tlu  mytterious ;  and  therefore  took  every  opportunity  of  leading  Johnson  to 
converse  on  such  subjects.  —  B1.ai.oxe.  The  authour  of  this  work  wasmoal 
undoubtedly  fond, of  the  myiterioui,  and  perhaps  upon  some  occasions  may 
have  directed  the  conversation  to  those  topics,  when  they  would  oot  spontane- 
ously have  suggested  themselves  to  Jo  nson's  mind;  but  that/;,  alto  hail  a 
love  tor  speculations  of  that  nature  may  Ik-  gathered  from  Ins  writings  through- 
out  iJ.  BoswelIm     I  All  this  i--  very  true,  ami  we  have  s<  .  >,ii.  uj. 

p.  22  pi.)  that  .Mr.  Boswell  bad  some  faith  in  apparitions;  hut  the  conversation 
of  this  partii  ular  evening  might  have  arisen  am  mgsl  men  not  at  all  inclined  to 
tlu'  mysterious,  from  the  mention  of  tlu-  subject  which  was  that  night  to  be  de- 
bated at  t  o;:dnnaL  is'-hall l.n.] 

li     II    2 
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I  had  never  heard  before, — being  called,  that  is,  hear- 
ing one's  name  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  a  known 
person  at  a  great  distance,  far  beyond  the  possibility 
of  being  reached  by  any  sound  uttered  by  human 
organs.     "  An  acquaintance,  on  whose  veracity  I  can 
depend,  told  rne,  that  walking  home  one  evening  to 
Kilmarnock,  he  heard  himself  called  from  a  wood,  by 
the  voice  of  a  brother  who  had  gone  to  America ;  and 
the  next  packet  brought  accounts  of  that  brother's 
death."     Macbean    asserted    that    this    inexplicable 
calling  was  a  thing  very  well  known.     Dr.  Johnson 
said,  that  one  day  at  Oxford,  as  he  was  turning  the 
key  of  his  chamber,  he  heard  his  mother  distinctly 
call — Sam.     She  was  then  at  Lichfield  ;  but  nothing 
ensued.     This  phenomenon  is,  I  think,  as  wonderful 
as  any  other  mysterious  fact,  which  many  people  are 
very  slow  to  believe,  or  rather,  indeed,  reject  with  an 
obstinate  contempt. 
Pioz/.i,         [it  js  probably  another  version  of  the  same  story 
p.  148.    to  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  alludes,  when  she  says,  "  that  at 
Brighthelmstone  once,  when  Johnson  was  not  present, 
Mr. Beauclerk  asserted  that  he  was  afraid  of  spirits; 
and  I,  who  was  secretly  offended  at  the  charge,  asked 
him,  the  first  opportunity  I  could  find,  what  ground 
he  had  ever  given  to  the  world  for  such  a  report? 
'  I  can,'  replied  he,  '  recollect  nothing  nearer  it,  than 
in v  telling  Ur.  Lawrence  many  years  ago,  that  a  long 
time  after  my  poor  mother's  death  I  heard  her  voice 
call  Sam.'     '  What  answer  did  the  doctor  make  to 
your  story,   sir?'   said   I.      '  None  in  the  world,'  re- 
plied  he;   and   suddenly  changed  the  conversation. 
Now  as  Dr.  Johnson   had   a  most  unshaken  faith, 
without  any  mixture   of  credulity,   this  story  must 
cither  have  been  strictly  true,  or  his  persuasion  of  its 
truth    the  effect   of  disordered  spirits.      1  relate  the 
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anecdote  precisely  as  he  told  it  me ;  but  could  not 
prevail  on  him  to  draw  out  the  talk  into  length  for 
farther  satisfaction  of  my  curiosity."] 

Some  time  after  this,  upon  his  making  a  remark 
which  escaped  my  attention,  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs. 
Hall  were  both  together  striving  to  answer  him.  He 
grew  angry,  and  called  out  loudly,  "  Nay,  when  you 
both  speak  at  once,  it  is  intolerable."  But  checking 
himself,  and  softening,  he  said,  "  This  one  may  say, 
though  you  are  ladies."  Then  he  brightened  into 
gay  humour,  and  addressed  them  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  songs  in  "  The  Beggar's  Opera," 

"  But  two  at  a  time  there 's  no  mortal  can  bear." 

"  What,  sir,"  said  I,  "  are  you  going  to  turn  Cap- 
tain Macheath  ?"  There  was  something  as  pleasantly 
ludicrous  in  this  scene  as  can  be  imagined.  The  con- 
trast between  Macheath,  Polly,  and  Lucy — and  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  blind,  peevish  Mrs.  Williams,  and 
lean,  lank,  preaching  Mrs.  Hall,  was  exquisite. 

I  stole  away  to  Coachmakers'-hall,  and  heard  the 
difficult  text  of  which  we  had  talked,  discussed  with 
great  decency,  and  some  intelligence,  by  several 
speakers.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  appearance  of  ghosts  in  modern  times,  though 
the  arguments  for  it,  supported  by  Mr.  Addison's 
authority,  preponderated.  The  immediate  subject  of 
debate  was  embarrassed  by  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
having  been  said  to  rise,  and  by  the  question  what 
became  of  them  afterwards  : — did  they  return  again 
to  their  graves  ?  or  were  they  translated  to  heaven  ? 
Only  one  evangelist  mentions  the  fact  ',  and  the  com- 
mentators whom  I  have  looked  at  do  not  make  the 
passage  clear.      There  is,  however,  no  occasion   for 

■  Si.  Matthew,  chap,  zxvii.  v.  52,  69 — Bosk  ki  i 
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our  understanding  it  farther  than  to  know  that  it 
was  one  of  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  divine 
power  which  accompanied  the  most  important  event 
that  ever  happened. 

On  Friday,  April  20,  I  spent  with  him  one  of  the 
happiest  days  that  I  remember  to  have  enjoyed  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life.  Mrs.  Garrick,  whose  grief 
for  the  loss  of  her  husband  was,  I  believe,  as  sincere 
as  wounded  affection  and  admiration  could  produce, 
had  this  clay,  for  the  first  time  since  his  death,  a 
select  party  of  his  friends  to  dine  with  her.  The 
company  was,  Miss  Hannah  More,  who  lived  with 
her,  and  whom  she  called  her  chaplain  ;  Mrs.  Bos- 
cawen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Dr.  Burney,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  myself.  We  found 
ourselves  very  elegantly  entertained  at  her  house  in 
the  Adelphi,  where  I  have  passed  many  a  pleasing 
hour  with  him  "  who  gladdened  life."  She  looked 
well,  talked  of  her  husband  with  complacency,  and 
while  she  cast  her  eyes  on  his  portrait,  which  hung 
over  the  chimney-piece,  said,  that  "  death  was  now 
the  most  agreeable  object  to  her."  The  very  sem- 
blance of  David  Garrick  was  cheering.  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk,  with  happy  propriety,  inscribed  under  that 
fine  portrait  of  him,  which  by  Lady  Diana's  kindness 
is  now  the  property  of  my  friend  Mr.  Langton,  the 
following  passage  from  his  beloved  Shakspeare : 


A  merrier  man, 


Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 
J I  is  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit  ; 
For  i  very  object  that  the  one  doth  catch 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (Conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words, 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  bis  talcs, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse  '." 


1  |  l!   Mline's character  of  Biron.   Love's  Labour  Lott,  art  2,  sc.  I. — Ed.1 
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We  were  all  in  fine  spirits  ;  and  I  whispered  to 
Mm.  Boseawen,  "  I  believe  this  is  as  much  as  can  be 
made  of  life."  In  addition  to  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment, we  were  regaled  with  Lichfield  ale,  which  had 
a  peculiar  appropriate  value.  Sir  Joshua,  and  Dr. 
Burney,  and  I,  drank  cordially  of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
health ;  and  though  he  would  not  join  us,  he  as  cor- 
dially answered,  "  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  all  as  well 
as  you  do  me." 

The  general  effect  of  this  day  dwells  upon  my 
mind  in  fond  remembrance ;  but  I  do  not  find  much 
conversation  recorded.  What  I  have  preserved  shall 
be  faithfully  given. 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis, 
the  strenuous  whig,  who  used  to  send  over  Europe 
presents  of  democratical  books,  with  their  boards 
stamped  with  daggers  and  caps  of  liberty.  Mrs. 
Carter  said.  "  He  was  a  bad  man  :  he  used  to  talk 
uncharitably."  Johnson.  "Poh!  poh !  madam; 
who  is  the  worse  for  being  talked  of  very  unchari- 
tably? Besides,  he  was  a  dull  poor  creature  as  ever 
lived  :  and  I  believe  he  would  not  have  done  harm  to 
a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  very  opposite  prin- 
ciples to  his  own.  I  remember  once  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  when  an  advertisement  was  to  be  drawn  up. 
he  pointed  me  out  as  the  man  who  could  do  it  best. 
This,  you  will  observe,  was  kindness  to  me.  I  how- 
ever slipt  away  and  escaped  it." 

Airs.  Carter  having  said  of  the  same  person,  "I 

doubt  he  was  an  atheist  :"  JOHNSON.  "  I  don't  know 
that.  IK'  might,  perhaps,  have  heroine  one,  if  he 
had  had  time  to  ripen  (smiling).  lie  might  have 
exuberated  into  an  atheist." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  praised  "  Mudge's  '  Sermons." 

1  [8ee  page  i»7  <>t'ilii>  volume — Ed.] 
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Johnson.  "Mudge's  Sermons  are  good,  but  not 
practical.  He  grasps  more  sense  than  he  can  hold  ; 
he  takes  more  corn  than  he  can  make  into  meal ;  he 
opens  a  wide  prospect,  but  it  is  so  distant,  it  is  in- 
distinct. I  love  '  Blair's  Sermons.'  Though  the 
dog  is  a  Scotchman,  and  a  presbyterian,  and  every 
thing  lie  should  not  be,  I  was  the  first  to  praise 
them.  Such  was  my  candour"  (smiling).  Mrs. 
Boscawen.  "  Such  his  great  merit,  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  all  your  prejudices."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
madam,  let  us  compound  the  matter ;  let  us  ascribe 
it  to  my  candour,  and  his  merit." 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  large  company  in  the 
drawing-room  ;  several  ladies,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 
[Dr.  Barnard]  Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Chamberlayne  of  the 
treasury,  &c.  &c.  Somebody  said,  the  life  of  a  mere 
literary  man  could  not  be  very  entertaining.  John- 
son. "  But  it  certainly  may.  This  is  a  remark 
which  has  been  made,  and  repeated,  without  justice. 
Why  should  the  life  of  a  literary  man  be  less  enter- 
taining than  the  life  of  any  other  man  ?  Are  there 
not  as  interesting  varieties  in  such  a  life  ?  As  a  li- 
terary life  it  may  be  very  entertaining."  Bos  well. 
"  But  it  must  be  better  surely  when  it  is  diversified 
with  a  little  active  variety — such  as  his  having  gone 
to  Jamaica  ; — or — his  having  gone  to  the  Hebrides." 
Johnson  was  not  displeased  at  this. 

Talking  of  a  very  respectable  authour,  he  told  us 
a  curious  circumstance  in  his  life,  which  was,  that  he 
had  married  a  printer's  devil.  Reynolds.  "  A 
printer's  devil,  sir  !  why,  I  thought  a  printer's  devil 
was  a  creature  with  a  black  face  and  in  rags."  John- 
son. "Yes,  sir.  But  I  suppose  he  had  her  face 
washed,  and  put  clean  clothes  on  her.  (Then  look- 
ing very  serious,  and  very  earnest)  And  she  did 
not  disgrace  him  ;  —the  woman  had  a  bottom  of  good 
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sense."  The  word  bottom  thus  introduced  was  so 
ludicrous  when  contrasted  with  his  gravity,  that  most 
of  us  could  not  forbear  tittering  and  laughing  ;  though 
I  recollect  that  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  kept  his  coun- 
tenance with  perfect  steadiness,  while  Miss  Hannah 
More  slyly  hid  her  face  behind  a  lady's  back  who  sat 
on  the  same  settee  with  her  His  pride  could  not 
bear  that  any  expression  of  his  should  excite  ridicule, 
when  he  did  not  intend  it :  he  therefore  resolved  to 
assume  and  exercise  despotick  power,  glanced  sternly 
around,  and  called  out  in  a  strong  tone,  "  Where's 
the  merriment  ?"  Then  collecting  himself,  and  look- 
ing awful,  to  make  us  feel  how  he  could  impose  re- 
straint, and  as  it  were  searching  his  mind  for  a  still 
more  ludicrous  word,  he  slowly  pronounced,  "  I  say 
the  woman  was  fundamentally  sensible ;"  as  if  he 
had  said,  hear  this  now,  and  laugh  if  you  dare.  We 
all  sat  composed  as  at  a  funeral  '. 

lie  and  I  walked  away  together;  we  stopped  a 
little  while  by  the  rails  of  the  Adelphi,  looking  on 
the  Thames,  and  I  said  to  him  with  some  emotion, 
that  I  was  now  thinking  of  two  friends  we  had  lost, 
who  once  lived  in  the  buildings  behind  us,  Beauclerk 
and  Garrick.  "Ay,  sir,  (said  he,  tenderly),  and  two 
such  friends  as  cannot  be  supplied." 

For  some  time  after  this  day  I  did  not  see  him 
very  often,  and  of  the  conversation  which  I  did  enjoy, 
I  am  sorry  to  find  I  have  preserved  but  little.  I  was 
at  this  time  engaged  in  a  variety  of  other  matters 
which  required  exertion  and  assiduity,  and  neeessarily 
Occupied  almost  all  my  time. 

One  day  having  spoken  very  freely  of  those  who 
were  then  in  power,  he  said  to  me,  w  Between  our- 
selves, sir,  I  do  not  like  to  give  Opposition  the  satis- 

1  [The  editor  hopes  that   Rich  ■  MOM  U  this  COOld  not   now  oceur  in  any  n- 

Bpectablc  company.— Ed.  | 
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faction  of  knowing  how  much  I  disapprove  of  the 
ministry."  And  when  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Burke 
had  boasted  how  quiet  the  nation  was  in  George  the 
Second's  reign,  when  whigs  were  in  power,  compared 
with  the  present  reign,  when  tories  governed  ; — 
"  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "  yon  are  to  consider  that  tories 
having  more  reverence  for  government,  will  not  op- 
pose with  the  same  violence  as  whigs,  who,  being 
unrestrained  by  that  principle,  will  oppose  by  any 
means." 

This  month  he  lost  not  only  Mr.  Thrale,  but 
another  friend,  Mr.  William  Strahan,  junior,  printer, 
the  eldest  son  of  his  old  and  constant  friend,  printer 
to  his  majesty. 

"  TO  MRS.  STRAHAN. 

"23d  April,  1781. 

"  Dear  madam, — The  grief  which  I  feel  for  the  loss  of  a 
very  kind  friend  is  sufficient  to  make  me  know  how  much  you 
suffer  by  the  death  of  an  amiable  son :  a  man  of  whom  I  think 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  no  one  knew  him  who  does  not  lament 
him.  I  look  upon  myself  as  having  a  friend,  another  friend, 
taken  from  me. 

"  Comfort,  dear  madam,  I  would  give  you,  if  I  could  ;  but  I 
know  how  little  the  forms  of  consolation  can  avail.  Let  me, 
however  counsel  von  not  to  waste  your  health  in  unprofitable 
Borrow,  but  go  to  Bath,  and  endeavour  to  prolong  your  own 
life;  but  when  we  have  all  done  all  that  we  can,  one  friend 
) 1 1 u -t  in  time  lose  the  Other.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  .Johnson." 

On  Tuesday,  May  8,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again 
dining  with  him  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  at  Mr.  Billy's. 
No  negotiation  was  now  required  to  bring  them  to- 
gether; for  Johnson  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
former  interview,  that  he  was  very  glad  to  meet 
Wilkes  again,  who  was  this  day  seated  between  Dr. 
Beattie   and    Dr.    Johnson;    (between    Truth  '    and 

J  |  In  allusion  to  Dr.  Beattie'i  Essay  on  7V«//i.-Ed.] 
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Reason,  as  General  Paoli  said,  when  I  told  him  of 
it.)     WlLKES.  "  I  have  been  thinking,  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  there  should  be  a  bill  brought  into  parliament 
that  the  controverted  elections  for  Scotland  should  be 
tried  in  that  country,  at  their  own  Abbey  of  Holy- 
rood-house,  and  not  here;  for  the  consequence  of  trv- 
ing  them   here  is,   that    we   have  an  inundation   of 
Scotchmen,  who  come  up  and  never  go  back  again. 
Now  here  is  Boswell,  who  is  come  upon  the  election 
for  his  own  county,  which  will   not  last  a  fortnight." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  tried  at  all  ;  for,  you  know,  one  Scotchman  is  as 
good  as  another."     Wilkes.  "Pray,  Boswell,  how 
much  may  be  got  in  a  year  by  an  advocate  at  the 
Scotch  bar?"     BOSWELL.  "  I  believe,  two  thousand 
pounds."     WlLKES.     "How   can   it  be   possible  to 
spend  that  money  in  Scotland?"    Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  the  money  may  be  spent  in  England  ;   but  there    ' 
is  a  harder  question.      If  one  man  in  Scotland  gets 
possession  of  two  thousand  pounds,  what  remains  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  nation?"     Wilkes.  "  You  know, 
in  the  last  war,  the  immense  booty  which   Thurot 
carried   oil*  by  the  complete  plunder  of  seven  Scotch 
isles  ;  he  re-embarked  with  three  and  sixpence."  I  [ere 
again   Johnson   and   Wilkes    joined    in    extravagant 
sportive  raillery  upon  the  supposed   poverty  of  Scot- 
land, which  Dr.  Beattie  and  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
our  while  to  dispute. 

The  subject  of  quotation  being  introduced,  Mr. 
Wilkes  censured  it  as  pedantry.  Johnson.  "No, 
sir,  it  is  a  good  thing;  there  is  a  community  of  mind 
in  it.  Classical  quotation  is  the  purple  of  literary 
men  all  over  the  world."  Wilkes.  "  Upon  the  con- 
tinent they  all  quote  the  vulgate  Bible.  Shakspeare 
is  chilli}  quoted  here;  and  we  quote  also  Pope,  Prior, 
Butler,  Waller,  and  sometimes  Cowley." 
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We  talked  of  letter-writing.  JOHNSON.  "  It  is 
now  become  so  much  the  fashion  to  publish  letters 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  I  put  as  little  into  mine  as 
I  can/'  Boswell.  "Do  what  you  will,  sir,  you 
cannot  avoid  it.  Should  you  even  write  as  ill  as  you 
can,  your  letters  would  be  published  as  curiosities : 

'  Behold  a  miracle  !  instead  of  wit, 
See  two  dull  lines  with  Stanhope's  pencil  writ.'  " 

He  gave  us  an  entertaining  account  of  Bet  Flint, 
a  woman  of  the  town,  who,  with  some  eccentrick 
talents  and  much  effrontery,  forced  herself  upon  his 
acquaintance.  "  Bet,"  said  he,  "  wrote  her  own  Life 
in  verse  \  which  she  brought  to  me,  wishing  that  I 
would  furnish  her  with  a  preface  to  it  (laughing). 
I  used  to  say  of  her,  that  she  was  generally  slut  and 
drunkard  ; — occasionally  whore  and  thief.  She  had, 
however,  genteel  lodgings,  a  spinnet  on  which  she 
played,  and  a  boy  that  walked  before  her  chair.  Poor 
Bet  was  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  counter- 
pane, and  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Chief  Justice 
[\\ Tilles,]  who  loved  a  wench,  summed  up  favourably, 
and  she  was  acquitted  \  After  which,  Bet  said,  with  a 

1  Johnson,  whose  memory  was  wonderfully  retentive,  remembered  the  first 
four  lines  of  this  curious  production,  which  have  been  communicakd  to  me  by 
a  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance  : 

"  When  first  I  drew  my  vital  breath, 
A  little  minikin  I  came  upon  earth  ; 
And  then  I  came  from  a  dark  abode, 
Into  this  gay  and  gaudy  world."—  ISoswei.l. 

7  The  account  which  Johnson  had  received  on  this  occasion  was  not  quite 
accurate.  Bet  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailer  in  September,  17">H,  not  by  the  chief 
justice  [Willes — Ed  ]  litre  alluded  to  (who  however  tried  another  cause  on  the 
tame  day),  but  before  Sir  William  Moretoo,  recorder;  and  she  was  acquitted, 
not  in  conseqai  nee  of  any  favou rable  tumming  up  of  the  judge,  but  because  the 
proMcutrix,  .Mary  Walthow,  could  not  prove  that  the  goods  charged  to  have 
been  stoh-n  (a  counterpa  ne,a  silver  spoon,  two  napkins,  etc.)  were  her  property. 
B  I  does  not  appear  to  have  lived  at  that  time  in  a  very  genteel  style;  for  she 
paid  for  her  ready-famished  room  in  Meard's-court,  Dean-street,  Sobo,  from 
which  these  articles  were  alleged  to  be  stolen,  only,//V  ihilHttgS  a  week.  .Mr. 
James  Boswell  took  the  trouble  to  examine -the  sessions  paper  to  ascertain  these 
particulars Malon'E  . 
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gay  and  satisfied  air,  'Now  that  the  counterpane  is  my 
own,  I  shall  make  a  petticoat  of  it.' " 

Talking  of  oratory,  Mr.  Wilkes  described  it  as  ac- 
companied with  all  the  charms  of  poetical  expression. 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  oratory  is  the  power  of  beating 
down  your  adversary's  arguments,  and  putting  better 
in  their  place."  Wilkes.  "  But  this  does  not  move 
the  passions."  Johnson.  "  He  must  be  a  weak 
man  who  is  to  be  so  moved."  Wilkes  (naming  a 
celebrated  orator).    "  Amidst  all    the    brilliancy    of 

's  '  imagination,  and  the  exuberance  of  his  wit, 

there  is  a  strange  want  of  taste.  It  was  observed  of 
Apelles's  Venus  %  that  her  flesh  seemed  as  if  she  had 
been  nourished  by  roses :  his  oratory  would  some- 
times make  one  suspect  that  he  eats  potatoes  and 
drinks  whiskey/* 

Mr.  Wilkes  observed,  how  tenacious  we  are  of  forms 
in  this  country ;  and  gave  as  an  instance,  the  vote  of 
the  house  of  commons  for  remitting  money  to  pay 
the  army  in  America  in  Portugal  pieces,  when,  in 
reality,  the  remittance  is  made  not  in  Portugal  money, 
but  in  our  specie.  Johnson.  "  Is  there  not  a  law, 
sir,  against  exporting  the  current  coin  of  the  realm?" 
Wilkf.s.  "Yes,  sir;  but  might  not  the  house  of 
commons,  in  case  of  real  evident  necessity,  order  our 
own  current  coin  to  be  sent  into  our  own  colonies?" 
Here  Johnson,  with  that  quickness  of  recollection 
which  distinguished  him  so  eminently,  gave  the  Mid- 
dlesex patriot  an  admirable  retort  upon  his  own 
ground.  "Sure,  sir,  you  don't  think  a  resolution  of 
the  house  qf  commons  equal  to  the  fate  of  the  land," 
Wilkes  (at  once  perceiving  the  application).  "God 

'  [."Mr.  Burke'*.— Ed-] 

''  Mr.  Wilkes  mistook  the  objection  of  Euphianof  to  the  Theseus  of  Par* 
rhasius  for  a  description  of  the  Venus  of  Apelles.  Vide  Plutarch.  "Hellonean 
pace  clsriorei  Athenienses."—  Ki  aumv.  |"  Buphranor,  comparing  his  own 
representation  of  Theseui  with  thai  bj  ParrhaMtu,  s.ihl  that  the  latter  looked  .is 
If  the  hero  had  been  fed  on  p-cmm,  but  thai  bis  showed  that  he  had  lived  on  ' 
/*//,/.  Xi/I.  v.  ii.  p.  346.—  Bo.  | 
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forbid,  sir." — To  hear  what  had  been  treated  with 
such  violence  in  "The  False  Alarm"  now  turned  into 
pleasant  repartee,  was  extremely  agreeable.  Johnson 
went  on  : — "  Locke  observes  well,  that  a  prohibition 
to  export  the  current  coin  is  impolitick  ;  for  when 
the  balance  of  trade  happens  to  be  against  a  state, 
the  current  coin  must  be  exported." 

Mr.  Beauclerk's  great  library  was  this  season  sold 
in  London  by  auction.  Mr.  Wilkes  said,  he  wondered 
to  find  in  it  such  a  numerous  collection  of  sermons : 
seeming  to  think  it  strange  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
Beauclerk's  character  in  the  gay  world  should  have 
chosen  to  have  many  compositions  of  that  kind. 
Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that  ser- 
mons make  a  considerable  branch  of  English  litera- 
ture ;  so  that  a  library  must  be  very  imperfect  if  it 
has  not  a  numerous  collection  of  sermons ' :  and  in 


1  Mr.  Wilkes  probably  did  not  know  that  there  is  in  an  English  sermon  the 
most  comprehensive  and  lively  account  ot'  that  entertaining  faculty  for  which 
iself  was  so  much  admired.  It  is  in  Dr.  Barrow's  first  volume,  and 
fourteenth  sermon,  "Against  foolish  Talking  and  Jesting."  .My  old  acquaint- 
ance, thj  late  Corbyn  .Morris,  in  his  ingenio  8  "  Essay  on  Wit,  Humour,  and 
Ridicule,"  calls  it  "  a  profuse  description  of  wit :"  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
be  curtailed,  without  leaving  out  some  good  circumstance  of  discrimination.  As 
it  is  not  generally  known,  and  may  perhaps  dispose  some  to  read  sermons,  from 
which  they  may  receive  real  advantage,  while  looking  only  for  entertainment,  I 
shall  here  subjoin  it. 

"But  lirst  (>ays  the  learned  preacher)  it  may  he  demanded,  what  the  thing 

:k  (  f  is?  ( )r  what  this  facetiousness  (or  wit,  as  lie  calls  it  before)  doth 

import  ?  To  which  questions  I  might  reply,  as  1  tem<  critus  did  to  him  that  asked 

the  definition  of  a  man,  l  'Tis  that  which  we  all  see  and  know.'     Any  one  better 

apprehends  what  it  is  by  acquaintance  than  1  can  inform  him  by  description. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  thing  so  versatile  and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many 

so  many  postures,  so  many  garbs,  ^0  variously  apprehend  d  by  several  eyes  and 

judgments,  that  it  eeemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion  thereof, 

0   make  a  portrait   of  Proteus,  or  to  (Kline  the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air. 

il  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application 

of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale ;  sometimes  it  playetb  in  words 

and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity 

of  their  sound:  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  Innnorous  expression: 

der  an  odd  similitude:  somctin.es  it  is  lodged  rn  a  sly 

o  i,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkisb  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimation,  in 

cunningly  diverti.  g  or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection:  sometimes  it  i-  couched 

in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling 

metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  no: 

sometimes  a  scenic. d  representation   of  persons  or   tilings,  a  counterfeit  Bp 

mimical  look  .  thforit:  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  some- 

presumptuous  bluntsess  giveth  it  being:  sometimes  it  risetfa  only  from 
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all  collections,  sir,  the  desire  of  augmenting  them 
grows  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  ac- 
quisition ;  as  motion  is  accelerated  by  the  continuance 
of  the  impetus.  Besides,  sir,"  looking  at  Mr.  Wilkt 
with  a  placid  but  significant  smile,  "  a  man  may  col- 
lect sermons  with  intention  of  making  himself  better 
by  them.  I  hope  Mr.  Beauclerk  intended  that  some 
time  or  other  that  should  be  the  case  with  him." 

Mr.  Wilkes  said  to  me,  loud  enough  for  Dr.  John- 
son to  hear,  "  Dr.  Johnson  should  make  me  a  present 
of  his  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  as  I  am  a  poor  patriot, 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  them."  Johnson  seemed 
to  take  no  notice  of  this  hint ;  but  in  a  little  while 
he  called  to  Mr.  Dilly,  "  Pray,  sir,  be  so  good  as  to 
send  a  set  of  my  Lives  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  my  com- 
pliments." This  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  Mr. 
Wilkes  paid  Dr.  Johnson  a  visit,  was  courteously  re- 
ceived, and  sat  witli  him  a  long  time. 

The  company  gradually  dropped  away.  Mr.  Dilly 
himself  was  called  down  stairs  upon  business;  I  left 
the   room   for  some    time;   when    I   returned,  I   was 


a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange:   sometimes  from  a  crafty  wn  stint;  obvious 

matter  to  the  purpose.     Often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows  not  what, and  springeth 

ii]>  oik.'  can  hardly  tell  how.     fa  wayB  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable; 

being  answerable  to  the  number!  »6  ta\  ngs  of  fancy  and  Brandings  of  language. 

It  i--.  in  Bhort,  a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way  (each  as 

■  lachi  th  ami  proveth  things  by),  which,  by  a  pretty  surprising  uncouthness 

l1  or  expression,  d<>tlt  sfrecl  and  amuse  the  fancy,  Btirriiig  in  it  some 

wonder,  and  breeding  some  delight  thereto.     It  raised]  admiration,  as  signifying 

acitj  of  apprehension,  a  Bpecial  felicity  of  invention,  a  vivacity  of 

spirit,  and  reach  of  wit  more  than  vulvar;   it  Beeming  to  I 

i  in  fe  I'll  iii  remote  conceits  applicable  ;  a  notable  skill,  that 
lu-  can  di  Kti  rou  ly  at  commodate  them  to  the  purpose  before  him  :  together  with 
a  lively  briskni  ss  ol  humour,  not  apt  to  damp  t h.»t'  sportful  Hashes  of  imagina- 
tion.    (Whence  in  Aristotle  Buch  persons  an-  termed  cterous  men, 
and    ■  .-     r  .,  □  en  of  facile  or  versatile  manners,  who  ran  easily  turn  themselves 
t  •  ;il  thii  gs,  <>r  turn  all  things  to  tlu  anselvt  s. )     It  also  pracureth  delight,  by 
gratifying  curiosity  with  its  ra                    mblance  of  difficulty :  (as  monsters, 
not  fur  their  beauty,  bul  their  rarity  ;  as  juggling  tricks,  not  for  their  use,  but 
their  abstruseness,  arc  beheld  with  pleasure:)  bj   diverting  the  mind  from  its 
Beriou8  thoughts ;  by  instilling  gayety  and  .irimss  of  spirit;  by  pro- 
to  such  disp  isitions  of  spirit  in  way  of  emulation  or  i  ;  and 
rs,  otherwise  distasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  unusual  and  thence 
grateful  tan;:." — BoSWEJ  t  . 
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struck  with  observing  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.  literally  tcte-a-tcte ;  for  they  were  re- 
clined upon  their  chairs,  with  their  heads  leaning 
almost  close  to  each  other,  and  talking  earnestly,  in 
a  kind  of  confidential  whisper,  of  the  personal  quarrel 
between  George  the  Second  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Such  a  scene  of  perfectly  easy  sociality  between  two 
such  opponents  in  the  war  of  political  controversy, 
as  that  which  I  now  beheld,  would  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent subject  for  a  picture.  It  presented  to  iny  mind 
the  happy  days  which  are  foretold  in  Scripture,  when 
the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  '. 

After  this  day  there  was  another  pretty  long  in- 
terval, during  which  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  did  not 
meet.  When  I  mentioned  it  to  him  with  regret,  he 
was  pleased  to  say,  "  Then,  sir,  let  us  live  double." 

About  this  time  it  Mas  much  the  fashion  for 
several  ladies  to  have  evening  assemblies,  where  the 
fair  sex  might  participate  in  conversation  with  lite- 
rary and  ingenious  men,  animated  by  a  desire  to 
please.  These  societies  were  denominated  BIuc- 
stocking  Clubs ;  the  origin  of  which  title  being  little 
known,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  it.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  those  societies,  when 
they  first  commenced,  was  Mr.  Stillingfleet  %  whose 
dress  was  remarkably  grave,  and  in  particular  it  was 
observed  that  he  wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was 
the  excellence  of  his  conversation,  that  his  absence 
Mas  felt  as  so  great  a  loss,  that  it  used  to  be  said, 
"  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue  stock i ngs ;" 

When  I  mentioned  this  to  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  [Dr.  Barnard,]  "With 
tin-  goat,"  and  hi*  lordship.  Bach,  however,  was  the  engaging  politeness  and 
pleasantry  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  Buch  the  social  good  humour  of  the  bishop,  that 
win -n  they  dined  together  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  where  I  also  was,  they  were  mutually 

ible — Bosweix. 

'  .Mr.  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  authour  of  tracts  relating  to  natural  history,  &c. 
— Biisu  i.i. i.. 
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and  thus  by  degrees  the  title  was  established.  Miss 
Hannah  More  has  admirably  described  a  Blue-stock- 
ing Club  in  her  "  Bos  Bleu" a  poem  in  which  many 
of  the  persons  who  were  most  conspicuous  there  are 
mentioned. 

Johnson  was  prevailed  with  to  come  sometimes 
into  these  circles,  and  did  not  think  himself  too 
grave  even  for  the  lively  Miss  Monckton 1  (now 
Countess  of  Corke),  who  used  to  have  the  finest  bit 
of  blue  at  the  house  of  her  mother,  Lady  Galway. 
Her  vivacity  enchanted  the  sage,  and  they  used  to 
talk  together  with  all  imaginable  ease.  A  singular 
instance  happened  one  evening,  when  she  insisted 
that  some  of  Sterne's  writings  were  very  pathetick. 
Johnson  bluntly  denied  it.  "  I  am  sure,"  said  she, 
"  they  have  affected  me"  "  Why,"  said  Johnson, 
smiling,  and  rolling  himself  about,  "  that  is  because, 
dearest,  you  're  a  dunce."  When  she  some  time  after- 
wards mentioned  this  to  him,  he  said,  with  equal 
truth  and  politeness,  "  Madam,  if  I  had  thought  so, 
I  certainly  should  not  have  said  it." 

Another  evening  Johnson's  kind  indulgence  towards 
me  had  a  pretty  difficult  trial.  I  had  dined  at  the 
Duke  of  Montrose's  with  a  very  agreeable  party;  and 
his  grace,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  had  circu- 
lated the  bottle  very  freely.  Lord  Graham  and  I 
went  together  to  Miss  Moncktpn's,  where  I  certainly 
was  in  extraordinary  spirits,  and  above  all  fear  or 
awe.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
the  first  rank,  amongst  whom  I  recollect,  with  con- 
fusion, a  noble  lady  of  the  most  stately  decorum,  I 
placed  myself  next  to  Johnson,  and  thinking  myself 
now  fully  his  match,  talked  to  him  in  a  loud  and 
boisterous  manner,  desirous  to  let  the  company  know 

'  '7.  n Ed.] 

VOL,  IV.  1   1 
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how  I  could  contend  with  Ajax.  I  particularly  re- 
member pressing  him  upon  the  value  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  and,  as  an  illustration  of  my  ar- 
gument, asking  him,  "  What,  sir,  supposing  I  were 

to  fancy  that  the (naming  the  most  charming 

duchess  in  his  majesty's  dominions)  were  in  love 
with  me,  should  I  not  be  very  happy?"  My  friend 
with  much  address  evaded  my  interrogatories,  and 
kept  me  as  quiet  as  possible ;  but  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  how  he  must  have  felt l.  However,  when 
a  few  days  afterwards  I  waited  upon  him  and  made 
an  apology,  he  behaved  with  the  most  friendly  gen- 
tleness. 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  year,  Johnson 
and  I  dined  together  at  several  places.  I  recollect  a 
placid  day  at  Dr.  Butter's ",  who  had  now  removed 


1  Next  day  I  endeavoured  to  give  what  had  happened  the  most  ingenious  turn 
I  could  by  the  following  verses: 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE   MISS  MOVCKTON. 

Not  that  with  th'  excellent  Montrose 

I  had  the  happiness  to  dine  ; 
Not  that  I  late  from  table  rose, 

From  Graham's  wit,  from  generous  wine. 

Ii  was  not  these  alone  which  led 

On  sacred  manners  lo  encroach  ; 
And  made  me  feel  what  most  I  dread, 

Johnson's  just  frown,  and  self-reproach. 

But  when  I  enter'd,  not  abasb'd, 

From  your  bright  eyes  were  shot  such  rays, 

At  once  intoxication  fiash'd, 

And  all  my  frame  was  in  a  blaze  ! 

But  not  a  brilliant  blaze  1  own, 

Of  the  dull  smi'ke  I  'm  yet  ashamed  ; 
I  was  a  dreary  ruin  grown, 

Ai  '1  not  enlighten'd,  though  inflamed. 

Victim  at  once  to  wine  and  love, 

I  hope,  Alalia,  you  '11  forgive; 
While  I  invoke  the  powers  above, 

That  henceforth  1  may  wiser  live. 

The  lady  was  generously  forgiving,  returned  n;e  an  obliging  answer,  and  I 

thus  obtained  an  act  took  cure  never  to  offe  ml  :ig,.in Boswei.i.. 

*  [See  i  Ut .  [>    12.— Ed.  | 
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from  Derby  to  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  London ;  but 

of  his  conversation  on  that  and  other  occasions  during 
this  period  I  neglected  to  keep  any  regular  record, 
and  shall  therefore  insert  here  some  miscellaneous 
articles  which  I  find  in  my  Johnsonian  notes. 

His  disorderly  habits,  when  "  making  provision  for 
the  day  that  was  passing  over  him,"  appear  from  the 
following  anecdote,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  John 
Nichols:  "In  the  year  1763  a  young  bookseller, 
who  was  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Winston,  waited  on 
him  with  a  subscription  to  his  '  Shakspeare ;'  and 
observing  that  the  doctor  made  no  entry  in  any 
book  of  the  subscriber's  name,  ventured  diffidently  to 
ask  whether  he  would  please  to  have  the  gentleman's 
address,  that  it  might  be  properly  inserted  in  the 
printed  list  of  subscribers.  '  /  .shall print  no  li.st  of 
subscribers'  said  Johnson,  with  great  abruptness ; 
but  almost  immediately  recollecting  himself,  added, 
very  complacently,  '  Sir,  I  have  two  very  cogent 
reasons  for  not  printing  any  list  of  subscribers  :  one, 
that  I  have  lost  all  the  names  ;  the  other,  that  1  have 
spent  all  the  money.'  " 

Johnson  could  not  brook  appearing  to  be  worsted 
in  argument,  even  when  he  had  taken  the  wrong 
side,  to  show  the  force  and  dexterity  of  his  talents. 
When,  therefore,  he  perceived  that  his  opponent 
gained  ground,  lie  had  recourse  to  some  sudden 
mode  of  robust  sophistry.  Once  when  I  was  press- 
ing upon  him  with  visible  advantage,  he  stopped  me 
thus :  "  My  dear  Boswell,  let 's  have  no  more  of  this  ; 
you'll  make  nothing  of  it.  I'd  rather  have  you 
whistle  a  Scotch  tunc" 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  be- 
tween .lohnsoii  when  he  "  talked  Tor  victory."  and 
Johnson  when  he  had  no  desire  but  to  inform  and 
illustrate.     "One   of  Johnson's  principal    talents." 

i  i  2 
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says  an  eminent  friend  of  his  l,  "  was  shown  in  main- 
taining the  wrong  side  of  an  argument,  and  in  a 
splendid  perversion  of  the  truth.  If  you  could  con- 
trive to  have  his  fair  opinion  on  a  subject,  and  with- 
out any  bias  from  personal  prejudice,  or  from  a  wish 
to  be  victorious  in  argument,  it  was  wisdom  itself, 
not  only  convincing,  but  overpowering." 

He  had,  however,  all  his  life  habituated  himself  to 
consider  conversation  as  a  trial  of  intellectual  vigour 
and  skill :  and  to  this,  I  think,  we  may  venture  to 
ascribe  that  unexampled  richness  and  brilliancy  which 
appeared  in  his  own.  As  a  proof  at  once  of  his  eager- 
ness for  colloquial  distinction,  and  his  high  notion  of 
this  eminent  friend,  he  once  addressed   him  thus : 

" ,  we  now  have   been  several  hours  together, 

and  you  have  said  but  one  thing  for  which  I  envied 
you2." 

He  disliked  much  all  speculative  desponding  con- 
siderations, which  tended  to  discourage  men  from 
diligence  and  exertion.  He  was  in  this  like  Dr. 
Shaw,  the  great  traveller,  who,  Mr.  Daines  Barring- 
ton  told  me,  used  to  say,  "  I  hate  a  cui  bono  man." 
Upon  being  asked  by  a  friend  what  he  should  think 
of  a  man  who  was  apt  to  say  non  est  tanti;  "  That 
lie's  a  stupid  fellow,  sir,"  answered  Johnson.  "  What 
would  these  tanti  men  be  doing  the  while?"  When 
I,  in  a  low-spirited  fit,  was  talking  to  him  with  in- 
difference of  the  pursuits  which  generally  engage  us 
in  a  course  of  action,  and  inquiring  a  reason  for 
taking  so  much  trouble  ;  "  Sir/'  said  he,  in  an  ani- 
mated tone,  "  it  is  driving  on  the  system  of  life." 

lie  told  me  that  he  was  glad  that  1  had,  by  General 

rlethorp's    means,    become    acquainted    with    Dr. 

1  The  late  Right  Hon.  William  (Jcrrard  Hamilton — M alone. 
7  [It  teems  a  strange,  way  of  expressing  a  high  notion  of  a  man's  powers  in 
conversation  to  say,  that  "  in  several  hours  he  had  said  but  one  good  thing." — 

Ed.] 
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Shebbeare.  Indeed  that  gentleman,  whatever  ob- 
jections were  made  to  him,  had  knowledge  and  abili- 
ties much  above  the  class  of  ordinary  writers,  and 
deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a  respectable  name  in 
literature,  were  it  only  for  his  admirable  "  Letters 
on  the  English  Nation,"  under  the  name  of  "  Bat- 
tista  Angeloni,  a  Jesuit." 

Johnson  and  Shebbeare '  were  frequently  named 
together,  as  having  in  former  reigns  had  no  predi- 
lection for  the  family  of  Hanover.  The  authour  8  of 
the  celebrated  "  Heroick  Epistle  to  Sir  William 
Chambers"  introduces  them  in  one  line  3,  in  a  list  of 
those  "  who  tasted  the  sweets  of  his  present  majesty's 
reign."  Such  was  Johnson's  candid  relish  of  the 
merit  of  that  satire,  that  he  allowed  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
as  he  told  me,  to  read  it  to  him  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  did  not  refuse  his  praise  to  its  execution. 

Goldsmith  could  sometimes  take  adventurous  li- 
berties with  him,  and  escape  unpunished.  Beau- 
clerk  told  me,  that  when  Goldsmith  talked  of  a  pro- 
ject for  having  a  third  theatre  in  London  solely  for 
the  exhibition  of  new  plays,  in  order  to  deliver  au- 
thours  from  the  supposed  tyranny  of  managers,  John- 
son treated  it  slightingly,  upon  which  Goldsmith 
said,  "  Ay.  ay,  this  may  he  nothing  to  you.  who  can 
now  shelter  yourself  behind  the  corner  of  a  pension:" 
and  Johnson  bore  this  with  good-humour. 

Johnson  praised  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  poems*, 
which  his  lordship  had  published  with  his  name,  as 
not  disdaining  to  be  a  candidate   for  Literary  fame. 

>  I  recoiled  a  ludicroui  paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  thai  the  king  had  pen- 
atoned  both  a  He-bear  and  a  Sne-bear.— Boa*  tu  .  [See  ante,  vol  ii.  p.  o:;. 
—Ed.] 

-  [Then  can  be  no  doubt  thai  it  ami  the  joint  production  ol  Mason  ami 
Walpole;   Mason  supplying  the  poetry,  and  Walpole  the  points.— Ed.] 

.i  [8ea  ante,  vol.  Iv.  p.  17',  " — Ed.] 

<  [Frederic,  fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  bora  in  17  at;  died  in  1835.— Ed.] 
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My  friend  was  of  opinion  that  wheo  a  man  of  rank 
appeared  in  that  character,  he  deserved  to  have  his 
merit  handsomely  allowed  '.  In  this  I  think  he  was 
more  liberal  than  Mr.  William  Whitehead,  in  his 
"  Elegy  to  Lord  Villiers  "  in  which,  under  the  pre- 
text of  "  superiour  toils,  demanding  all  their  care," 
he  discovers  a  jealousy  of  the  great  paying  their  court 
to  the  Muses : 


to  the  chosen  few 


Who  dare  excel,  thy  fost'ring  aid  afford ; 
Their  arts,  their  magick  powers,  with  honours  due 
Exult; — but  be  thyself  what  they  record." 

Johnson  had  called  twice  on  [Dr.  Barnard  3  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  before  his  lordship  set  out  for  Ire- 


1  Men  of  rank  and  fortune,  however,  should  be  pretty  well  assured  ofhaving  a 
real  claim  to  the  approbation  of  the  publick,  as  writers,  before  they  venture  to 
stand  forth.  Dryden,  in  his  preface  to  "All  for  Love,"  thus  expresses  him- 
self:— u  .Men  of  pleasant  conversation  (at  leust  esteemed  so  and  endued  with  a 
trifling  kind  of  fancy,  perhaps  helped  out  by  a  smattering  of  Latin,  are  ambi- 
tious to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  herd  of  gentlemen  by  their  poetry: 

'  Rams  enim  ferme  sensus  communis  in  ilia 
For  tu  n  a. ' 

And  is  not  this  a  wretched  affectation,  not  to  be  contented  with  what  fortune 
has  done  for  them,  and  sit  down  quietly  with  their  estates,  but  they  must  call 
their  wits  in  question,  and  needlessly  expose  their  nakedness  to  publick  view  ? 
Not  considering  that  they  arc  not  to  expect  the  same  approbation  from  sober 
men  which  th  j  I  av<  found  from  their  flatterers  at  u  r  the  third  bottle:  if  a  little 
glittering  in  discourse  has  passed  them  on  us  for  witty  men,  where  was  the  ne- 

of  undeceiving  the  world  P  Would  a  man  who  lias  an  ill  title  to  an  estate, 
but  yet  is  in  possession  of  i' — would  be  bring  it  out  of  his  own  accord  to  be  tried 
er  ?  We  who  write-,  if  we  want  the  talents,  yet  have  the  excuse 
that  we  do  it  for  a  poor  subsistence;  but  what  can  be  urged  in  their  d 
who,  not  having  th  i  vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wantonness  take 
plins  to  make  themselves  ridiculous?  Horace  was  certainly  in  the  right  where 
he  said,  '  That  no  man  is  satisfied  with  his  own  condition.'    A  poet  is  not  pleased 

•  be  is  not  ricli ;  and  the  rich  are  discontented  because  the  poets  will  not 
admit  them  of  their  number." — Boswell.  [Mr.  BosweU  seems  to  insinuate 
that  Lord  Carlisle  bad  no  claim  to  the  approbation  of  the  public  as  a  writer, 
and  that  he  exposed  himself  to  ridicule  by  this  publication;  and  Lord  Byron, 
in  one  of  those  wayward  fits  which  too  often  distorted  the  views  of  that  extra- 
ordinar  orded  the  same  opinion  with  the  bitterness  and  exaggeration 

of  a  ]>m!.  1>  (I  satiri-t.  In  these  judgments  the  Editor  cannot  concur.  Lord 
Carlisl  w  is  not,  indeed,  a  great  poet,  but  he  was  superior  to  many  whom  Mr. 
Boswell  w.is  ready  enough  to  admit  into  the  "  sacred  choir."  Jlis  verses  have 
and  elegance.  It  should  be  added,  in  justice  both  to 
Lord  Carlisle  at  d  Lord  Byron,  that  the  latter  very  much  regretted  the  flippant 
and  01  ■  h  d  uttered  against  his  noble  friend  and  relation — Ld.] 
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land,  having  missed  him  the  first  time.  He  said,  "  It 
would  have  hung  heavy  on  my  heart  if  I  had  not  seen 
him.  No  man  ever  paid  more  attention  to  another  than 
he  has  done  to  me ;  and  I  have  neglected  him,  not 
wilfully,  but  from  being  otherwise  occupied.  Always, 
sir,  set  a  high  value  on  spontaneous  kindness.  He 
whose  inclination  prompts  him  to  cultivate  your 
friendship  of  his  own  accord,  will  love  you  more  than 
one  whom  you  have  been  at  pains  to  attach  to  you." 

This  gave  me  very  great  pleasure,  for  there  had 
been  once  a  pretty  smart  altercation  '  between  Dr. 
Barnard  and  him,  upon  a  question,  whether  a  man 
could  improve  himself  after  the  age  of  forty-five  ; 
when  Johnson  in  a  hasty  humour  expressed  himself 
in  a  manner  not  quite  civil.  Dr.  Barnard  made  it 
the  subject  of  a  copy  of  pleasant  verses,  in  which  lie 
supposed  himself  to  learn  different  perfections  from 
different  men.  The  concluding  stanza  is  a  delicate 
irony  J  on  Dr.  Johnson. 

I  know  not  whether  Johnson  ever  saw  the  poem, 
but  I  had  occasion  to  find  that,  as  Dr.  Barnard  and 
he  knew  each  other  better,  their  mutual  regard  in- 
creased '. 

[This,  as  Miss  Reynolds  remarks,  was  one  of  the  Ed. 
few  occasions  in   which  Johnson  appeared  anxious  to 
make  atonement  for  conversational  rudeness,  and  she 
adds  the  following  account  of  it : 

"  I  shall  never  forget  with  what  regret  he  spoke  EUyn. 
of*  the  rude  reply  he  made  to  Dr.  Barnard,  on  his 
saying  that   men  never  improved  after  the  age  of 

1  |  'J'li ii  inddenl  took  place  about  1 77''-  —  Ed.] 

1  [The  Editor  does  not  think  the  last  Btania  wry  happy,  a*  it  seems  to  mix 

Up  awkwardly  inoiigh  trutli  and  ironv. —  Ed.] 

■i  [This  account  of  I>r.  Johnson's  rudeness  to  I'r    Barnard,  Mr.    BosweU 

had  thrown  into  a  note,  and  had  OUOted  only  the  last  slan/a  of  llu-  (halt's  ]i.  i-tical 

retaliation  :  but  as  u  interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  Johnson's  soda]  life, 
the  Editor  has  removed  l<  to  the  text,  and  has  added  the  whole  anecdote  from 
.■Miss  Reynolds's  Rccollectioiu  —  Ed.] 
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Reyn.     frolv-five.  '  That 's  not  true,  sir,'  said  Johnson.  '  You, 

Kecoll.  , 

who  perhaps  are  icrty-eight,  may  still  improve,  it  you 
will  try :  I  wish  you  would  set  about  it ;  and  I  am 
afraid,'  he  added,  'there  is  great  room  for  it;'  and 
this  was  said  in  rather  a  large  party  of  ladies  and 
Qtlemen  at  dinner.  Soon  after  the  ladies  withdrew 
from  the  table,  Dr.  Johnson  followed  them,  and,  sit- 
ting down  by  the  lady  of  the  house  \  he  said,  '  I  am 
very  sorry  for  having  spoken  so  rudely  to  the  dean ' 
'  You  very  well  may,  sir/  '  Yes,'  he  said,  '  it  was 
highly  improper  to  speak  in  that  style  to  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  and  I  am  the  more  hurt  on  reflecting 
with  what  mild  dignity  he  received  it.'  When  the 
dean  came  up  into  the  drawing-room,  Dr.  Johnson 
immediately  rose  from  his  seat,  and  made  him  sit  on 
the  sofa  by  him,  and  with  such  a  beseeching  look  for 
pardon,  and  with  such  fond  gestures  -  literally  smooth- 
ing down  his  arms  and  his  knees — tokens  of  penitence, 
which  were  so  graciously  received  by  the  dean  as  to 
make  Dr.  Johnson  very  happy,  and  not  a  little  added 
to  the  esteem  and  respect  he  had  previously  enter- 
tained for  his  character. 

"  The  next  morning  the  dean  called  on  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  with  the  following  verses: — 

I  lately  thought  no  man  alive 
Could  c'^r  improve  past  forty- 
And  ventured  to  assort  it. 
Tlie  observation  was  not  new, 
ljiil  seem'd  to  me  so  just  and  true 
none  could  controvert  it. 

■  No,  Mr,'  .^ays  Johnson,  '  'tis  DOl  90  | 
"i'is  your  mistake,  and  1  can  sliow 

-An  instance,  if  you  doubt  it. 
You,  who  perhaps  are  forty-eight, 

M  ij  —till  imj  !•■ 

I    I      '      ou'd  gel  alioul  it." 


Reynolds  herself.— Eo.] 
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Encouraged  thus  to  mend  my  faults,  Reyn. 

I  turn'd  his  counsel  in  my  thoughta  RecolL 

Which  way  I  could  apply  it; 
Genius  I  knew  was  past  my  reach, 
For  who  can  Lain  what  none  can  teach? 

And  wit — I  could  not  buy  it. 
Then  come,  my  friends,  and  try  your  skill  ; 
You  may  improve  me  if  you  will, 

(.My  books  are  at  a  distance)  ; 
With  you  1  '11  live  and  learn,  and  then 
Instead  of  books  I  shall  read  men, 

So  lend  me  your  assistance. 
Dear  knight  of  Plympton  ',  teach  me  how 
To  suffer  with  unclouded  brow, 

And  smile  serene  as  thine, 
The  jest  uncouth  and  truth  a 
Like  thee  to  turn  my  deafest  e  ir, 

And  calmly  drink  my  wine. 
Thou  say'st  not  only  skill  is  gain'd, 
But  genius,  too,  may  be  attained, 

By  studious  invitation  ; 
Thy  temper  mild,  thy  genius  line, 
I  '11  study  till  I  make  them  mine 

By  constant  meditation. 
Thy  art  of  pleasing  teach  me,  (farrick, 
Thou  who  reverses!  odea  Pindarick3 

A  second  time  read  o'er ; 
Oh  !    could  we  r  ..  trds  to  '. 

thirty  years  thou  should'st  review, 
charm  us  thirty  more. 
If  I  have  thoughts  ai  d  ss  'em, 

Gibbon  shall  teach  me  how  to  dress  em 

In  terms  select  and  terse  ; 

Jones  teach  me  modesty  and  Greek  ; 

Smith,  how  to  think  ;    Burke,  how  to  speak  ; 

And  Beauclerk  to  converse. 
Let  Johnson  teach  me  how  to  place 
In  fairest  ii^ht  each  borrow'd  graot  ; 

him  I'll  learn  t<>  ■ 
Copy  his  free  and  easy  style, 
\  i.t  fro  n  the  roughni  ss  ol  l 

Crow,  like  himself,  polite."] 

Johnson  toltl  me  that  he  was  once  much  pleased  to 
find  that  a  carpenter  who  lived  near  him  was  very 
ready  to  show  him  some  things  in  his  business  which 

1  [Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  \>as  born  a<  Plympton  in  Devon. — Ed.] 
•  |  A  humorous  a  ten  pi  ol  Ga  rick's  to  read  on<  of  Cumberland's  odea  back- 
wards.     Seen//.'..  VOL  hi.  p.    I"i!. —  ED.] 
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he  wished  to  see :  "  It  was  paying,"  said  he,   "  re- 
spect to  literature." 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  having 
so  small  a  share  of  wealth,  and  none  of  those  di- 
stinctions in  the  state  which  are  the  ohjects  of  ambi- 
tion, lie  had  only  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a 
year.  Why  was  he  not  in  such  circumstances  as  to 
keep  his  coach  ?  Why  had  he  not  some  considerable 
office?  Johnson.  "Sir,  I  have  never  complained 
of  the  world  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  I  have  reason  to 
complain.  It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  have 
so  much.  My  pension  is  more  out  of  the  usual  course 
of  things  than  any  instance  that  I  have  known. 
Here,  sir,  was  a  man  avowedly  no  friend  to  govern- 
ment at  the  time,  who  got  a  pension  without  asking 
for  it.  I  never  courted  the  great ;  they  sent  for  me  ; 
but  I  think  they  now  give  me  up.  They  are  satisfied  : 
they  have  seen  enough  of  me."  Upon  my  observing 
that  I  could  not  believe  this,  for  they  must  certainly 
be  highly  pleased  by  his  conversation  ;  conscious  of 
his  own  superiority,  he  answered,  "No,  sir;  great 
lords  and  great  ladies  don't  love  to  have  their  mouths 
Stopped."  This  was  very  expressive  of  the  effect 
which  the  force  of  his  understanding  and  brilliancy  of 
his  fancy  could  not  but  produce ;  and,  to  be  sure, 
they  must  have  found  themselves  strangely  diminished 
in  his  company.  When  I  warmly  declared  how  happy 
I  was  at  all  times  to  hear  him, — "  Yes,  sir,"  said  he; 
"  but  if  you  were  lord  chancellor  it  would  not  be  so  : 
you  would  then  consider  your  own  dignity." 

There  was  much  truth  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  this  remark.  But  certainly  one  should 
think  that  in  whatever  elevated  state  of  life  a  man 
who  knew  the  value  of  the  conversation  of. Johnson 
might  be  placed,  though  he  might  prudently  avoid  a 
situation  in  which  he  might  appear  lessened  by  com- 
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parison,  yet  he  would  frequently  gratify  himself  in 
private  with  the  participation  of  the  rich  intellectual 
entertainment  which  Johnson  could  furnish.  Strange, 
however,  is  it,  to  consider  how  few  of  the  great  sought 
his  society  ;  so  that  if  one  were  disposed  to  take  oc- 
casion for  satire  on  that  account,  very  conspicuous 
objects  present  themselves.  His  noble  friend,  Lord 
Elibank,  well  observed,  that  if  a  great  man  procured 
an  interview  with  Johnson,  and  did  not  wish  to  see 
him  more,  it  showed  a  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  a 
wretched  want  of  relish  for  extraordinary  powers  of 
mind.  Mrs.  Thrale  justly  and  wittily  accounted  for 
such  conduct  by  saying,  that  Johnson's  conversation 
was  by  much  too  strong  for  a  person  accustomed  to 
obsequiousness  and  flattery;  it  was  mustard  in  a 
young  child's  mouth  '. 

One  day,  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  zealous 
tory,  but  not  enough  "  according  to  knowledge,"  and 
should  be  obliged  to  him  for  "  a  reason,"  he  was  so 
candid,  and  expressed  himself  so  well,  that  1  begged 
of  him  to  repeat  what  he  had  said,  and  I  wrote  down 

as  follows : 

OF  TORY  AND  Willi;. 

"A  wise  tory  and  a  wise  whig,  I  believe,  will 
agree.  Their  principles  are  the  same,  though  their 
modes  of  thinking  are  different.  A  high  ton'  makes 
government  unintelligible;  it  is  lost  in  the  clouds. 
A  violent  whig  makes  it  impracticable:  lie  is  for  al- 
lowing so  much  liberty  to  every  man,  that  there  is 
not  power  enough  to  govern  any  man.  The  pre- 
judice of  the  tow  is  Tor  establishment,  the  prejudice 
of  the  whig  is  tor  innovation.  A  tory  does  not  wish 
to  give  more  real  power  to  government ;  hut  that 
government  should  have  more  reverence.  Then  they 
differ  as  to  the  church.  The  tow  is  mi  for  giving 
more  legal  power  to  the  clergy,  hut  wishes  they  should 
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have  a  considerable  influence,  founded  on  the  opinion 
of  mankind  :  the  whig  is  for  limiting  and  watching 
them  with  a  narrow  jealousy." 

"TO  MR.  PERKINS. 

"  2d  June,  1781. 
"  Sir, — However  often  I  have  seen  you,  I  have  hitherto  for- 
gotten the  note;  but  I  have  now  sent  it,  with  my  good  wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  you  and  your  partner  l,  of  whom,  from  our 
short  conversation,  I  could  not  judge  otherwise  than  favour- 
ably.    I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Saturday,  June  2,  I  set  out  for  Scotland,  and 
had  promised  to  pay  a  visit,  in  my  way,  as  I  some- 
times did,  at  Southill,  in  Bedfordshire,  at  the  hospi- 
table mansion  of  Squire  Dilly,  the  elder  brother  of 
my  worthy  friends,  the  booksellers,  in  the  Poultry. 
Dr.  Johnson  agreed  to  be  of  the  party  this  year,  with 
Mr.  Charles  Dilly  and  me,  and  to  go  and  see  Lord 
Bute's  seat  at  Luton  Hoe.  He  talked  little  to  us  in 
the  carriage,  being  chiefly  occupied  in  reading  Dr. 
Watson's-  second  volume  of  "Chemical  Essays," 
which  he  liked  very  well,  and  his  own  "  Prince  of 
Abyssinia,"  on  which  he  seemed  to  be  intensely  fixed ; 
having  told  us,  that  he  had  not  looked  at  it  since  it 
was  first  finished.  I  happened  to  take  it  out  of  my 
pocket  this  day,  and  he  seized  upon  it  with  avidity, 
lie  pointed  out  to  me  the  following  remarkable 
passage :  "  By  what  means  (said  the  prince)  are  the 
Europeans  thus  powerful?  or  why,  since  they  can  so 
easily   visit  Asia  and  Africa  for   trade  or  conquest, 

1  Mr.  Barclay,  a  descendant  of  Robert  Barclay,  of  Ury,  the  celebrated  apo- 
logist of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  remarkable  for  maintaining  tbe  principles 
<>f  liii  venerable  progenitor,  with  as  much  of  the  elegance  of  modern  manners  as 
is  consistent  with  primitive  simplicit]  —  BosWEJ  i  • 

-  Now  Bishop  of  LlandarF,  one  of  the  poorest  bishopricks  in  this  kingdom, 
lli^  lordship  has  written  with  much  zeal  to  show  the  propriety  of  equalizing  the 
of  bishops.      He  has    informed  us  that  he  has  burnt  all  his  chemical 
papers.      The   friends   of  our  excellent  constitution, 

id   levellers,  would  have  less  regretted  the  suppression  of  some 
orbit)  lordship'*  other  writii     —  B 
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cannot  the  Asiaticks  and  Africans  invade  their  coasts, 
plant  colonies  '  in  their  ports,  and  give  laws  to  their 
natural  princes?  The  same  wind  that  carried  them 
back  would  bring  us  thither."  "  They  are  more 
powerful,  sir,  than  we  (answered  Imlac),  because 
they  are  wiser.  Knowledge  will  always  predominate 
over  ignorance,  as  man  governs  the  other  animals. 
But  why  their  knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know 
not  what  reason  can  be  given  but  the  unsearchable 
will  of  the  Supreme  Being."  He  said,  "  This,  sir, 
no  man  can  explain  otherwise." 

We  stopped  at  Welwin,  where  I  wished  much  to 
see,  in  company  with  Johnson,  the  residence  of  the 
authour  of  "  Night  Thoughts,"  which  was  then  pos- 
sessed by  his  son,  Mr.  Young.  Here  some  address 
was  requisite,  for  I  was  not  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Young,  and  had  I  proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  we 
should  send  to  him,  he  would  have  checked  mv  wish, 
and  perhaps  been  offended.  I  therefore  concerted 
with  Mr.  Billy,  that  I  should  steal  away  from  Dr. 
Johnson  and  him,  and  try  what  reception  I  could 
procure  from  Mr.  Young:  if  unfavourable,  nothing 
was  to  be  said  ;  but  if  agreeable,  1  should  return  and 
notify  it  to  them.  I  hastened  to  Mr.  Young's,  found 
he  was  at  home,  sent  in  word  that  a  gentleman  de- 
sired to  wait  upon  him,  and  was  shown  into  a  parlour, 
where  he  and  a  young  lady,  his  daughter,  were  sitting. 
lie  appeared  to  be  a  plain,  civil,  country  gentleman ; 
and  when  I  begged  pardon  for  presuming  to  trouble 
him,  but  that  I  wished  much  to  Bee  his  place,  if  he 
would  give  me  leave,  lie  behaved  very  courteously, 
and  answered,  "  By  all  means,  sir.  We  are  just  going 
to  drink  tea;  will  you  sit  down?"  I  thanked  him, 
but  said  that  Dr.  Johnson   had  come  with   me   from 

'The  Phoenici  ins  and  Carthaginians  <toi  plant  ooloni  sin  Europe.  — Kearni  \ . 
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Loudon,  and  I  must  return  to  the  inn  to  drink  tea 
with  him :  that  my  name  was  Boswell ;  I  had  tra- 
velled with  him  in  the  Hebrides.  "Sir,"  said  he, 
"  I  should  think  it  a  great  honour  to  see  Dr.  Johnson 
here.  Will  you  allow  me  to  send  for  him  ?"  Avail- 
ing myself  of  this  opening,  I  said  that  "  I  would  go 
myself  and  bring  him  when  he  had  drunk  tea  ;  he 
knew  nothing  of  my  calling  here."  Having  been 
thus  successful,  I  hastened  back  to  the  inn,  and  in- 
formed Dr.  Johnson  that  "  Mr.  Young,  son  of  Dr. 
Young,  the  authour  of  *  Night  Thoughts,'  whom  I 
had  just  left,  desired  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing 
him  at  the  house  where  his  father  lived."  Dr.  John- 
son luckily  made  no  inquiry  how  this  invitation  had 
arisen,  but  agreed  to  go ;  and  when  we  entered  Mr. 
Young's  parlour,  he  addressed  him  with  a  very  polite 
bow,  "  Sir,  I  had  a  curiosity  to  come  and  see  this 
place.  I  had  the  honour  to  know  that  great  man 
your  father."  We  went  into  the  garden,  where  we 
found  a  gravel  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  row 
of  trees,  planted  by  Dr.  Y'oung,  which  formed  a  hand- 
some Gothick  arch.  Dr.  Johnson  called  it  a  fine  grove. 
I  beheld  it  with  reverence. 

^Ye  sat  some  time  in  the  summer-house,  on  the 
outside  wall  of  which  was  inscribed,  "  Ambiilantcs  in 
horto  audiebant  uocem  Dei ' ;"  and  in  the  reference  to  a 
brook  by  which  it  is  situated,  "  Vivendi  recte  qui 
prorogat  horam*,"  &c.  I  said  to  Mr.  Young,  that  I 
had  been  told  his  father  was  cheerful.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  lie  was  too  well   bred  a  man   not  to  be  cheerful 


1  ["  Walking  in  the  garden  they  heard  tin-  voice  of  God."     Genesis,  iii.  8. 

—Ed.] 

■  [  " The  man  who  tuis  it  in  his  power 

To  practise  virtue,  and  protracts  the  hour, 
Waits  till  the  river  pass  away:  but,  1"! 
'  [ess  it  flows  and  will  Cor  ever  flow." 

Fro  '  Ejpist.  lib.  i.  ep.  2,  v.  41. —  Ei>.| 
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iii  company ;  but  he  was  gloomy  when  alone.  He 
never  was  cheerful  after  my  mothers  death,  and  he 
had  met  with  many  disappointments."  Dr.  Johnson 
observed  to  me  afterwards,  "  That  this  was  no  fa- 
vourable account  of  Dr.  Young ;  for  it  is  not  becom- 
ing in  a  man  to  have  so  little  acquiescence  in  the 
ways  of  Providence,  as  to  be  gloomy  because  he  lias 
not  obtained  as  much  preferment  as  he  expected  ;  nor 
to  continue  gloomy  for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Grief 
lias  its  time."  The  last  part  of  this  censure  was 
theoretically  made.  Practically,  we  know  that  grief 
for  the  loss  of  a  wife  may  be  continued  very  long,  in 
proportion  as  affection  has  been  sincere.  No  man 
knew  this  better  than  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  went  into  the  church,  and  looked  at  the  mo- 
nument erected  by  Mr.  Young  to  his  father.  Mr. 
Young  mentioned  an  anecdote,  that  his  father  had 
received  several  thousand  pounds  of  subscription- 
money  for  his  "  Universal  Passion,"  but  had  lost  it 
in  the  South  Sea  '.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  this  must 
be  a  mistake,  for  he  had  never  seen  a  subscription- 
book. 

Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  uncertainty  of 
profit  with  which  authours  and  booksellers  engage  in 
the  publication  of  literary  works.  JOHNSON.  "My 
judgment  I  have  found  is  no  certain  rule  as  to  the 
sale  of  a  book."'  BOSWELL.  "Pray,  sir,  have  you 
been  much  plagued  with  authours  sending  you  their 
works  to  revise?"  Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  1  have  been 
thought  a  sour  surly  fellow."  BOSWELL.  "Verj 
lucky  tor  you.  sir, —  in  that  respect."  I  must  how- 
ever observe, that, notwithstanding  what  he  now  said, 
Which  he  no  doubt  imagined  at  the  time  to  be  the 
fact,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  man  who  more  frequently 

1  Tin;  assertion  i-  disproved  In  a  co  The  tirs!  (bur satires 

of  Young  were  published  in  1725.     The  South  Sea  scheme  <  which  spp 
be  meant  I  was  in  1 720. —  Maiowb, 
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yielded  to  the  solicitations  even  of  very  obscure 
nut  hours  to  read  their  manuscripts,  or  more  liberally 
assisted  them  with  advice  and  correction. 

He  found  himself  very  happy  at  Squire  Dilly's, 
where  there  is  always  abundance  of  excellent  fare,  and 
hearty  welcome. 

On  Sunday,  June  3,  we  all  went  to  Southill  church, 
which  is  very  near  to  Mr.  Dilly's  house.  It  being 
the  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  the  holy  sacrament 
was  administered,  and  I  staid  to  partake  of  it.  When 
I  came  afterwards  into  Dr.  Johnson's  room,  he  sail, 
"  You  did  right  to  stay  and  receive  the  communion: 
I  had  not  thought  of  it."  This  seemed  to  imply 
that  he  did  not  choose  to  approach  the  altar  without 
a  previous  preparation,  as  to  which  good  men  enter- 
tain different  opinions,  some  holding  that  it  is  irre- 
verent to  partake  of  that  ordinance  without  con- 
siderable premeditation ;  others,  that  whoever  is  a 
sincere  Christian,  and  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to 
discharge  any  other  ritual  duty  of  our  religion,  may, 
without  scruple,  discharge  this  most  solemn  one. 
A  middle  notion  I  believe  to  be  the  just  one,  which 
i  .  that  communicants  need  not  think  a  long  train  of 
preparatory  forms  indispensably  necessary ;  but  neither 
should  they  rashly  and  lightly  venture  upon  so  awful 
and  mysterious  an  institution.  Christians  must  judge, 
each  for  himself,  what  degree  of  retirement  and  self- 
examination  is  necessary  upon  each  occasion. 

Being  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  I  hope,  for  the 
felicity  of  human  nature,  many  experience, — in  fine 
weather, — at  the  country-house  of  a  friend, — consoled 
and  elevated  by  pious  exercises, —  I  expressed  myself 
with  an  unrestrained  fervour  to  my  "  Guide,  Philo- 
sopher, and  Friend."  "My  dear  sir,  I  would  fain 
be  a  good  man  ;  and  I  am  very  good  now.  I  fear 
God,  and  honour  the  king;  I  wish  to  do  no  ill,  and 
to  be  benevolent  to  all  mankind.'1     He  looked  at  me 
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with  a  benignant  indulgence;  hut  took-  occasion  to 

give  me  wise  and  salutary  caution.  "Do  not,  sir, 
accustom  yourself  to  trust  to  impressions.  There  is 
a  middle  state  of  mind  between  conviction  and  hy- 
pocrisy, of  which  many  are  unconscious.  By  trusting 
to  impressions,  a  man  may  gradually  come  to  yield 
to  them,  and  at  length  be  subject  to  them,  so  as  not 
to  be  a  free  agent,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  in  effect, 
to  suppose  that  he  is  not  a  free  agent.  A  man  who 
is  in  that  state  should  not  be  suffered  to  live ;  if  he 
declares  he  cannot  help  acting  in  a  particular  way, 
and  is  irresistibly  impelled,  there  can  be  no  confidence 
in  him,  no  more  than  in  a  tiger.  But,  sir,  no  man 
believes  himself  to  be  impelled  irresistibly  ;  we  know 
that  he  who  says  he  believes  it,  lies.  Favourable 
impressions  at  particular  moments,  as  to  the  state  of 
our  souls,  may  be  deceitful  and  dangerous.  In  ge- 
neral no  man  can  be  sure  of  his  acceptance  with  God; 
some,  indeed,  may  have  had  it  revealed  to  them.  St. 
Paul,  who  wrought  miracles,  may  have  had  a  miracle 
wrought  on  himself,  and  may  have  obtained  superna- 
tural assurance  of  pardon,  and  mercy,  and  beatitude  ; 
yet  St.  Paul,  though  he  expresses  strong  hope,  also  ex- 
presses fear,  lest  having  preached  to  others,  he  himself 
should  be  a  castaway." 

The  opinion  of  a  learned  bishop  of  our  acquaintance, 
as  to  there  being  merit  in  religious  faith,  bring  men- 
tioned:— Johnson.  "Why,  yes,  sir,  the  most  li- 
centious man,  were  hell  open  before  him,  would  not 
take  the  most   beautiful   strumpet   to  his  arms.      We 

must,  as  the  apostle  says,  live  by  faith,  not  by  sight '." 

1  [There  seems  much  obscurity  here.  If  the  bishop  used  the  word  wrrit  in 
.1  populai  sense,  and  mean)  only  u>  say,  colloquial]] .  thai  ••  .i  religious  faith  «a^ 
meritorious  ot  praiseworthy,"  the  observation  was  hardl]  worth  recording;  yet, 
n  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  likely  thai  he  meant,  speaking  theologically,  to  at- 
tribute  merit  towards  falvathn  to  any  act  <>r  operation  of  the  human  mind, 
"  for  thai  were"  (as  the  Homily  forbids  ■•  i<>  counl  ourselves  lo  be  justified  by 
some  acl  or  virtue  which  is  within  us."     Itm  on  either  interpretation  il  set 

VOL.  IV,  K   K 
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I  talked  to  him  of  original  sin ',  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  atonement  made  by  our 
Saviour.  After  some  conversation,  which  he  desired 
me  to  remember,  he,  at  my  request,  dictated  to  me 
as  follows : 

"  With  respect  to  original  sin,  the  inquiry  is  not 
necessary;  for  whatever  is  the  cause  of  human  cor- 
ruption, men  are  evidently  and  confessedly  so  corrupt, 
that  all  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  are  insufficient 
to  restrain  them  from  crimes. 

"  Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  con- 
ception of  vicarious  punishments,  it  is  an  opinion 
which  has  had  possession  of  mankind  in  all  ages. 
There  is  no  nation  that  has  not  used  the  practice  of 
sacrifices.  Whoever,  therefore,  denies  the  propriety 
of  vicarious  punishments,  holds  an  opinion  which  the 
sentiments  and  practice  of  mankind  have  contradicted 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  great  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  mankind  Mas  offered  at  the  death  of 
the  Messiah,  who  is  called  in  Scripture  '  The  Lamb 
of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.' 
To  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption it  must  be  considered  as  necessary  to  the 
government  of  the  universe  that  God  should  make 
known  his  perpetual  and  irreconcileable  detestation 
of  moral  evil.     He  might  indeed  punish,  and  punish 

hard  tn  discover  the  a  nnexion  or  meaning  of  the  reply  attributed  to  Dr.  John- 
son.    The  bishop's  opinion  is  evidently  very  imperfectly  stated,  and  thei 
have  been  some  connecting  links  in  the  chain  of  Johnson's  reasoning  which 
.Mr.    BosweU  baa    lost,      The  passage — not    quite    accurately    quoted  by   Dr. 

D — is  in  St.  Paul's  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  v.  7-      '"  ^ 
by  faith,  and  not  by  sight." — Ed.  | 

1  Dr.  Ogden,  in  bis  second  sermon  "  On  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith," 
with  admirable  acuteness  thus  addresses  the  opposers  of  that  doctrine,  which 
accounts  foi  the  contusion,  sin,  and  misery,  which  we  find  in  this  life  :  "  II 
would  be  severe  in  God,  you  think,  to  degrade  us  to  such  a  this,  for 

the  offence  of  our  first  parents:   but  you  can  allow  him  to  pliur  us  in  it  without 
any  inducement.     Are  ourcal  ned  for  not  King  ascribed  to  Adam  ? 

I  dition   be  unhappy,   is  it  not  still  unhappy,  whatever  was  the  oc- 

vation  of  this  reflection,  that  it  it  was  as  good  as  it  was 
at  tir>t  designed,  .'ha;  the  les-,  reason   to  l«'ol<  for  its 

amendment." — Boswe i  i. 
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only  the  offenders;  but  as  the  end  of  punishment  is 

not  revenge  of  crimes  but  propagation  of  virtue,  it 
was  more  becoming  the  divine  clemency  to  find  an- 
other manner  of  proceeding,  less  destructive  to  man, 
and  at  least  equally  powerful  to  promote  goodness. 
The  end  of  punishment  is  to  reclaim  and  warn.  That 
punishment  will  both  reclaim  and  warn,  which  sho\ 
evidently  such  abhorrence  of  sin  in  God,  as  may  deter 
us  from  it,  or  strike  us  with  dread  of  vengeance  when 
we  have  committed  it.  This  is  effected  by  vicarious 
punishment.  Nothing  could  more  testify  the  op- 
position between  the  nature  of  God  and  moral  evil. 
or  more  amply  display  his  justice,  to  men  and  angels. 
to  all  orders  and  successions  of  beings,  than  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  highest  and  purest  nature,  even 
for  Divinity  itself,  to  pacify  the  demands  of  venge- 
ance by  a  painful  death  ;  of  which  the  natural  effect 
will  be,  that  when  justice  is  appeased,  there  is  a 
proper  place  for  the  exercise  of  mercy  ;  and  that  such 
propitiation  shall  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  imper- 
fections of  our  obedience  and  the  inefficacy  of  our 
repentance :  for  obedience  and  repentance,  such  as 
we  can  perform,  are  still  necessary.  Our  Saviour  has 
told  us,  that  he  did  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  but 
to  fulfil :  to  fulfil  the  typical  law.  by  the  performani 
of  what  those  types  had  foreshown,  and  the  moral  law, 
by  precepts  of  greater  purity  and  higher  exultation." 

Here  he  said  "  God  bless  you  with  it."      I  acknow- 
ledged  myself  much  obliged   to   him  ;   but  I  be •• 
that  he  would  go  on  as  to  the  propitiation  being  the 
chief  object  of  our  most  holy  faith.      Me  then  dic- 
tated  this  one  other  paragraph. 

"  The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity  is,  that  of 
an  universal    sacrifice  and   perpetual   propitiation 

1  |>n  ante,  vol.  iv.  p-  11 
lu  n  which  the  Edito  ' 

point — I'ii  | 
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Other   prophets  only  proclaimed  the   will  and   the 

threatening  of  God.      Christ  satisfied  his  justice." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Palmer1,  fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  dined  with  us.  He  expressed  a 
wish  that  a  better  provision  were  made  for  parish? 
clerks.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  a  parish-clerk  should 
be  a  man  who  is  able  to  make  a  will  or  write  a  letter 
for  any  body  in  the  parish." 

I  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo's  notion  :  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  with  all  their  learning  and  all 
their  arts,  were  not  only  black,  but  woolly-haired. 
Mr.  Palmer  asked  how  did  it  appear  upon  examining 
the  mummies  ?     Dr.  Johnson  approved  of  this  test. 

Although  upon  most  occasions  I  never  heard  a 
more  strenuous  advocate  for  the  advantages  of  wealth 
than  Dr.  Johnson,  he  this  day,  I  know  not  from 
what  caprice,  took  the  other  side.  "  I  have  not  ob- 
served," said  he,  "  that  men  of  very  large  fortunes 
enjoy  any  thing  extraordinary  that  makes  happiness. 
What  has  the  Duke  of  Bedford?  What  has  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  ?  The  only  great  instance  that 
I  have  ever  known  of  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  was 
that  of  Jamaica  Dawkins,  who  going  to  visit  Pal- 
myra,  and   hearing  that   the  way  was  infested    by 

1  This  unt  full  name  was  Thomas  Fysche  Palmer, 

p.fterwards  went  to  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  whe-c  he  officiated  as  minister  t  >  a 
congregation  of  the  sect  who  call  themselves  I  nit,  rians,  from  a  notion  that  they 
distinctively  worship  one  God,  because  they  deny  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  They  do  nor  advert  that  the  great  body  of  the  christian  church  in 
maintaining  that  mystery  maintain  :>lso  the  unityof  the  (Jodhead:  "the  Trinity 
in  Unity! — three  persons  and  one  God."     The  church  humbly  adores  the  I>u 

vini'y  as  exhibited  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  unitarian  sect  vainly  presumes 
to  comprehend  and  i!  rfine  the  Almighty.  Mr.  Palmer  having  heated  his  mind 
with  political  speculations.,  beca  ne  so  much  dissatisfied  with  our  excellent  con- 
stitution BJ  to  compose,  publish,  and  circulate  writings,  which  were  found  to  be 
10  seditions  and  dangerous,  that  upon  being  6  mid  guilty  by  a  jury,  the  court  of 
justiciary   in  Scotland    sentenced   him   to  transportation  for  fourteen   years.      A 

loud  clamour  against  this  set  tence  was  mail  in  some  members  ot  both  houses 
of  parliament ;  but  both  houses  approved  of  it  by  a  great  majority,  and  he  was 
ent  for  convicts in  New  South  Wales. —  I'oswki.l.  Mr. 
I  l  P  In  t  was  ol  <_>  e  n*i  College  in  Cambridge,  where  lie  took  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts  in  1772,  ai  d  thai  ot  8.  T.  B.  in  17m.     He  died  on  his  return 

fro  at  1803.— AJ  \t  r.s 1  . 

Taki  1  from  11 
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robbers,    hired    a   troop  of  Turkish   horse   to  guard 
him  '." 

Dr.  Gibbons  ',  the  dissenting  minister,  being  men- 
tioned, he  said,  "  I  took  to  Dr.  Gibbons."  And 
addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Charles  Dilly,  added,  "  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  Tell  him,  if  he  '11  call  on 
me,  and  dawdle  over  a  dish  of  tea  in  an  afternoon,  I 
shall  take  it  kind." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  vicar  of  Southill,  a  very 
respectable  man,  with  a  very  agreeable  family,  sent 
an  invitation  to  us  to  drink  tea.  I  remarked  Dr. 
Johnson's  very  respectful  politeness.  Though  always 
fond  of  changing  the  scene,  he  said,  "  We  must  have 
Mr.  Dilly's  leave.  We  cannot  go  from  your  house, 
sir,  without  your  permission."  We  all  went,  and 
were  well  satisfied  with  our  visit.  I,  however,  re- 
member nothing  particular,  except  a  nice  distinction 
which  Dr.  Johnson  made  with  respect  to  the  power 
of  memory,  maintaining  that  forgetfulness  was  a 
roan's  own  fault.  "  To  remember  and  to  recollect, " 
said  he,  "  are  different  things.  A  man  has  not  the 
power  to  recollect  what  is  not  in  his  mind,  but  when 
a  thing  is  in  his  mind  he  may  remember  it  V 

The  remark  was  occasioned  by  mv  leaning  back 
on  a  chair,  which  a  little  before   I  had  perceived  to 


1  Henry  Dawkins,  esq.,  Iieco    panion  of  Wood  and  Bouverie  in  their  travels, 
and  the  patron  of  the  Athenian  Smart — Ki>.| 

|  rhomas  Oibbom,  "a.  alvinist"  (says  tht  Biog.  DM.)  "  of  the  old  stamp, 
and  a  ii  an  of  _,rivai  piety  and  primitive  manners."  lie  wrote  a  life  of  Dr.  Watts, 
ami  assist,  il  Dr.  Johnson  with  Borne  materials  Bw  the  /.;/■'•  of  Watts  In  the 
Englith  Poets,     l!>   i'.i  il  !■'  i  tpoplexy  i..  l,  ■  sixty-five.  -- 

Ed.] 

■i[.Mr.   BobwelTa  Dote  must   have  been  Dr.  Johnson  certainly 

Devei  t .tlk  il  such  i  onsense  as  i-  here  attributed  to  him — a  man  can  r.i>  more 
remember  '••what  is  not  on  liis  mind"  than  he  can  recollect  it,  and  "when  a 
thing  U  in  liis  mi  id"  Ii  •  can  just  as  well  recoil  t  as  remember  it.  In  I 
tionary,  Johnson  defines  "  remember.  t<>  bear  in  mind,  to  recollect,  to  call  to 
mind."  This  «  >  tld  to  m  to  imply  that  he  considered  the  muds  is  nearly  sy- 
nonymous;  bui   in  his  definition  of  "  recollect,  I 

what  is  si  i.     V  words  are  to  be 

contradistinguished,  ii  may  be  said  thai  n 
lei  Hon  an  effort — Ed.  | 
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be  broken,  and  pleading  forgetful ness  as  an  excuse. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  its  being  broken  was  certainly  in 
your  mind." 

When  I  observed  that  a  housebreaker  was  in 
general  very  timorous:  Johnson.  "No  wonder, 
sir ;  he  is  afraid  of  being  shot  getting  into  a  house, 
or  hanged  when  he  has  got  out  of  it." 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  in  one  day  written  six 
sheets  of  a  translation  from  the  French ;  adding,  "  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  now.  I  wish  that  I  had 
copies  of  all  the  pamphlets  written  against  me,  as  it 
is  said  Pope  had.  Had  I  known  that  I  should 
make  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  I  should  have 
been  at  pains  to  collect  them.  I  believe  there  is 
hardly  a  day  in  which  there  is  not  something  about 
me  in  the  newspapers." 

On  Monday,  June  4,  we  all  went  to  Luton-Hoe, 
to  see  Lord  Bute's  magnificent  seat,  for  which  I  had 
obtained  a  ticket.  As  we  entered  the  park,  I  talked 
in  a  high  style  of  my  old  friendship  with  Lord 
Mountstuart,  and  said,  "  I  shall  probably  be  much 
at  this  place."  The  sage,  aware  of  human  vicissi- 
tudes, gently  checked  me:  "  Don't  you  be  too  sure 
of  that  V  He  made  two  or  three  peculiar  observa- 
tions ;  as,  when  shown  the  botanical  garden, "  Is  not 
every  garden  a  botanical  garden  ?"  When  told  that 
there  was  a  shrubbery  to  the  extent  of  several  miles  ; 
"  That  is  making  a  very  foolish  use  of  the  ground ; 
a  little  of  it  is  very  well."  When  it  was  proposed 
that  we  should  walk  on  the  pleasure-ground  ;  "  Don't 
let  us  fatigue  ourselves.  Why  should  we  walk  there  ? 
Here's  a  fine  tree,  let's  get  to  the  top  of  it."  But 
upon  the  whole,  he  was  very  much  pleased.     He 


'.  i.i.  )>    317- 
••  Dill                               i. lis  culture  aniiii, 
I.'  tpcrtua  niLiuii." — Hor.  Ef.  xviii.  lib.  i.  v    fifj En] 
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said,  "  This  is  one  of  the  places  I  do  not  regret 
having  come  to  see.  It  is  a  very  stately  place,  in- 
deed ;  in  the  house  magnificence  is  not  sacrificed  to 
convenience,  nor  convenience  to  magnificence.  The 
library  is  very  splendid  ;  the  dignity  of  the  rooms  is 
very  great ;  and  the  quantity  of  pictures  is  beyond 
expectation,  beyond  hope." 

It  happened  without  any  previous  concert  that  we 
visited  the  seat  of  Lord  Bute  upon  the  king's  birth- 
day ;  we  dined  and  drank  his  majesty's  health  at  an 
inn  in  the  village  of  Luton. 

In  the  evening  I  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise 
to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  his  celebrated  Letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  he  was  at  last  pleased 
to  comply  with  this  earnest  request,  by  dictating  it 
to  me  from  his  memory ;  for  he  believed  that  he 
himself  had  no  copy.  There  was  an  animated  glow 
in  his  countenance  while  he  thus  recalled  his  high- 
minded  indignation. 

He  laughed  heartily  at  a  ludicrous  action  in  the 
court  of  session,  in  which  1  was  counsel.  The  society 
of  procurators,  or  attornies,  entitled  to  practise  in  the 
inferior  courts  at  Edinburgh,  had  obtained  a  royal 
charter,  in  which  they  had  taken  care  to  have  their 
ancient  designation  of  Procurators  changed  into  that 
of  Solicitors,  from  a  notion,  as  they  supposed,  that  it 
was  more  genteel ;  and  this  new  title  they  displayed 
by  a  public  advertisement  for  a  general  meeting  at 
their  hall. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Scottish  nation  is  not 
distinguished  for  humour;  and,  indeed,  what  hap- 
pened on  this  occasion  may,  in  some  degree,  justify 
(ho  remark;  for  although  this  society  had  contrived 
to  make  themselves  a  very  prominent  object  for  the 
ridicule  of  such  as  might  stoop  to  it.  the  only  joke  to 
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which  it  gave  rise  was  the  following  paragraph,  sent 
to  the  newspaper  called  "  The  Caledonian  Mercury." 

"  A  correspondent  informs  us,  the  Worshipful  Society  of 
Chaldeans,  Cadies,  or  Running-Stationers  of  this  city  are  resolved, 
in  imitation,  and  encouraged  by  the  singular  success  of  their 
brethren,  of  an  equally  respectable  Society,  to  apply  for  a  Charter 
of  their  Privileges,  particularly  of  the  sole  privilege  of  pro- 
curing, in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  -word,  exclusive  of 
chairmen,  porters,  penny-post  men,  and  other  inferior  ranks ; 

their  brethren,  the  R  — y — l  S — L rs,  alias  P— c RS, 

before  the  inferiour  Courts  of  this  City,  always  excepted. 

"  Should  the  Worshipful  Society  be  successful,  they  are 
farther  resolved  not  to  be  puffed  up  thereby,  but  to  demean 
themselves  with  more  equanimity  and  decency  than  their  r-y-l, 
learned,  and  very  modest  brethren  above  mentioned  have  done, 
upon  their  late  dignification  and  exaltation." 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  society  prose- 
cuted Mr.  Robertson,  the  publisher  of  the  paper,  for 
damages  ;  and  the  first  judgment  of  the  whole  court 
very  wisely  dismissed  the  action :  Solventur  risu 
tabulee.  tu  missus  abibis.  But  a  new  trial  or  review 
was  granted  upon  a  petition,  according  to  the  forms 
in  Scotland.  This  petition  I  was  engaged  to  answer, 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  with  great  alacrity,  furnished  me 
this  evening  with  [an  argument,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix.] 

I  am  ashamed  to  mention,  that  the  court,  by  a 
plurality  of  voices,  without  having  a  single  additional 
circumstance  before  them,  reversed  their  own  judg- 
ment, made  a  serious  matter  of  this  dull  and  foolish 
joke,  and  adjudged  Mr.  Robertson  to  pay  to  the  so- 
ciety five  pounds  (sterling  money)  and  costs  of  suit. 
The  decision  will  seem  strange  to  English  lawyers. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5,  Johnson  was  to  return  to 
London.  lie  was  very  pleasant  at  breakfast;  I 
mentioned  a   friend   of  mine  having  resolved   never 
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to  marry  a  pretty  woman.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  a 
very  foolish  resolution  to  resolve  not  to  marry  a  pretty 
woman.  Beauty  is  of  itself  very  estimable.  No,  sir, 
I  would  prefer  a  pretty  woman,  unless  there  are  ob- 
jections to  her.  A  pretty  woman  may  be  foolish ;  a 
pretty  woman  may  be  wicked ;  a  pretty  woman  may 
not  like  me.  But  there  is  no  such  danger  in  mar- 
rying a  pretty  woman  as  is  apprehended ;  she  will 
not  be  persecuted  if  she  does  not  invite  persecution. 
A  pretty  woman,  if  she  has  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  can 
find  a  readier  way  than  another ;  and  that  is  all." 

I  accompanied  him  in  Mr.  Dilly's  chaise  to  Shef- 
ford,  where,  talking  of  Lord  Bute's  never  going  to 
Scotland,  he  said,  "  As  an  Englishman,  I  should 
wish  all  the  Scotch  gentlemen  should  be  educated  in 
England  ;  Scotland  would  become  a  province ;  they 
would  spend  all  their  rents  in  England."  This  is  a 
subject  of  much  consequence,  and  much  delicacy. 
The  advantage  of  an  English  education  is  unques- 
tionably very  great  to  Scotch  gentlemen  of  talents 
and  ambition  ;  and  regular  visits  to  Scotland,  and 
perhaps  other  means,  might  be  effectually  used  to 
prevent  them  from  being  totally  estranged  from  their 
native  country,  any  more  than  a  Cumberland  or 
Northumberland  gentleman,  who  has  been  educated 
in  the  south  of  England.  I  own,  indeed,  that  it  is 
no  small  misfortune  for  Scotch  gentlemen,  who  have 
neither  talents  nor  ambition,  to  be  educated  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  may  be  perhaps  distinguished  only 
by  a  nickname.  Lavish  their  fortune  in  giving  ex- 
pensive entertainments  to  those  who  laugh  at  them, 
and  saunter  about  as  mere  idle,  insignificant  hangers- 
on  even  upon  the  foolish  great  ;  when,  if  they  had 
been  judiciously  brought  lip  at  home,  the}'  might 
have  been  comfortable  and  creditable  members  of 
society. 
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At  Shefford  I  had  another  affectionate  parting 
from  my  revered  friend,  who  was  taken  up  by  the 
Bedford  coach  and  carried  to  the  metropolis.  I  went 
with  Messieurs  Dilly  to  see  some  friends  at  Bedford ; 
dined  with  the  officers  of  the  militia  of  the  county, 
and  next  day  proceeded  on  my  journey. 


APPENDIX. 
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[[ARGUMENT  in  favour  of  a  negro  claiming  his  liberty, 
referred  to  in  p.  54.] 

"  It  must  be  agreed  that  in  most  ages  many  countries  have  had 
part  of  their  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  slavery;  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  slavery  can  ever  be  supposed  the  natural  condition  of  man. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  conceive  that  men  in  their  original  state  were 
equal  ;  and  very  difficult  to  imagine  how  one  would  be  subjected  to 
another  but  by  violent  compulsion.  An  individual  may.,  indeed,  for- 
feit his  liberty  by  a  crime;  but  he  cannot  by  that  crime  forfeit  the 
liberty  of  Ins  children.  Wh;  t  is  true  of  a  criminal  seems  true  like- 
wise of  a  Captive.  A  man  may  accept  life  from  a  conquering  enemy 
on  condition  of  perpetual  servitude;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  can  entail  that  servitude  on  his  descendants;  for  no  man  can  sti- 
pulate without  commission  for  another.  The  condition  which  he 
himself  accepts,  his  son  or  grandson  would  have  rejected.  If  we 
should  admit,  what  perhaps  mav  with  more  reason  he  denied,  that 
there   are  certain    relations  between  man  and   man  which    may    make 

slavery  necessary  and  just,  yet  it  can  never  be  proved  that  lie  who  is 
now  suing  for  his  freedom  ever  stood  in  any  of  those  relations.  lie 
is  certainly  subject  by  no  law,  but  that  of  violence,  to  his  present 
master  ;  who  pretends  no  claim  to  his  obedience,  but  that  he  bought 
him  from  a  merchant  of  slaves,  whose  right  to  mU  him  never  w  - 
examined.     It  is  said,  that  according  to  the  constitutions  of  Jamai 

he  was  legally  enslaved  ;  these  constitutions  art'  merely  positive  ;  and 
apparently  injurious   to  the   rights   of  mankind,    because  whoever   is 

exposed  to  sale  is  condemned  to  slavery  without  appeal ;  by  whatever 
fraud  or  violence  lie  might  have  been  originally  brought  into  the 

merchant's    power.      In    our   own    time    princes   have   been    sold,    by 
wretches  to  whose  care  thej  were  intrusted,  that  they  might  have  an 
European  education  ;    but  when  once  they  were  brought  to  a  market 
v*OL.  iv.  i    l 
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in  the  plantations,  little  would  avail  either  their  dignity  or  their 
wrongs.  The  laws  of  Jamaica  afford  a  negro  no  redress.  His  colour 
is  considered  as  a  sufficient  testimony  against  him.  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  moral  right  should  ever  give  way  to  political  convenience. 
But  if"  temptations  of  interest  are  sometimes  too  strong  for  human 
virtue,  let  us  at  least  retain  a  virtue  where  there  is  no  temptation  to 
quit  it.  In  the  present  case  there  is  apparent  right  on  one  side,  and 
no  convenience  on  the  other.  Inhabitants  of  this  island  can  neither 
gain  riches  nor  power  by  taking  away  the  liberty  of  any  part  of  the 
human  species.  The  sum  of  the  argument  is  this : — No  man  is  by 
nature  the  property  of  another.  The  defendant  is,  therefore,  by  na- 
ture free.  The  rights  of  nature  must  be  some  way  forfeited  before 
they  can  be  justly  taken  away.  That  the  defendant  has,  by  any  act. 
forfeited  the  rights  of  nature,  we  require  to  be  proved  ;  and  if  no 
proof  of  such  forfeiture  can  be  given,  we  doubt  not  but  the  justice 
of  the  court  -will  declare  him  free." 


No.  II. 

ANECDOTES  OF   DR.  JOHNSON. 

FROM   MR.  CRADOCK'S  MF.MOIRS. 
{From  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xcviii.  p.  21,  &c) 

[Referred  to  in  p.  135.] 

TllF,  editor  W08  induced,  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Nichols,  to  admit  a  few 
extracts  from  Mr.  Cradock's  Memoirs  into  the  tut,  ante,  vol.  hi.  p. 
320,  ami  vol.  iv.  p.  135,  but  on  reconsideration  he  has  thought  it  better 
to  reserve  the  bulk  of  that  gentleman's  anecdotes  for  the  Appendix  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  mag  be  doubted  whether  they  will  be  thought  deserving  of  a 
place  even  here,  for  they  are  certainly  very  loose  and  inaccurate ;  but 
a.  they  have  been  republished  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (for  Ja- 
nuary, L828J  with  80mt  corrections  and  additions  from  the  author's 
M8.j  the  editor  thinks  it  right  to  notice  them,  and  as  the// profess  to 
be  there  enlarged  from  the  MS.,  he  copies  this  latter  version,  which 
differs  in  some  points  from  the  Memoirs. 


"  The   first   opportunity  that  I  had  of  being    introduced  to  the 
great  luminary  wsm  by  Dr.   Percy,  in  Bolt-court1.     He  was  on  the 

1  [Here  is  a  double  or  triple  mistake.     ."Mr.  Cradocb  says  in  another  part  of  his  Me- 

iiniir^  that  In-  was  made  known  to  I>r.  Johnson  by  l,ord  Stowell,  when  he  was  a  tutor  in 

'v  College,  Oxford.     Now.  Johnson  did  not  remove  to   J  Jolt-court    till  1777i 

and  it  is  certain  that  .Mr.  Cradock  dined  with  him  at  Davies'a  on  the  12th  April,  177'»- 

—Ed.] 
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floor,  in  a  smoky  chamber,  rather  aii  uncouth  figure,  surrounded  with 

books,  I  If  meant  to  lie  civil  in  his  way,  showed  us  a  Runic  bible, 
and  made  many  remarks  upon  it;  but  I  felt  awed  and  uncomfort- 
able in  his  presence.  Dr.  Percy  mentioned  to  him  that  some  friend 
of  his  had  been  disappointed  in  a  journey  he  had  taken  on  business, 
to  see  some  person  near  town  ;  Johnson  hastily  replied,  '  Sir.  man- 
kind miscalculate  in  almost  all  the  concerns  of  life  ;  by  your  account 
he  set  out  too  late,  got  wet  through,  lost  the  opportunity  of  trans- 
acting his  business;  but  then,  I  suppose,  he  got  the  horse  the 
cheaper/ 

"  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  entertaining  '  Literary  Anecdotes.'  has  justly 
remarked,  that  Johnson  was  not  always  that  surly  companion  he  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  gives  as  an  instance  rather  an  impertinent  joke 
of  mine  about  Alexander  and  his  two  queens,  and  Johnson's  good- 
humoured  reply,  'that  in  his  family  it  bad  never  been  ascertained 
which  was  Roxana  and  which  was  Statira  ' ;'  but  I  then  had  got  expe- 
rience, and  pretty  well  knew  when  I  might  safely  venture  into  the 
lion's  mouth. 

"  The  first  time  I  dined  in  company  with  him  was  at  T.  Davies's, 
Russell-street,  Covent-garden,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Boswell,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  '  Life  of  Johnson.'  On  mentioning  my  engage- 
ment previously  to  a  friend,  he  said.  '  Do  you  wish  to  he  well  with 
Johnson?'  '  To  be  sure,  sir,'  I  replied,  '  or  1  should  not  have  taken 
any  pains  to  have  been  introduced  into  his  company.'  '  Why  then, 
n'n-.'  Bays  lu-.  '  let  me  oiler  you  sonic-  advice:  you  must  not  leave  him 
BOOB  after  dinner  to  go  to  the  play:  during  dinner  he  will  he  rather 
silent  (it  is  a  very  serious  business  w  ith  him);  between  >i\  ami  seven 
he  will  look  about  him,  and  see  who  remains,  and,  if  lie  then  at  all 
likes  the  party,  he  will  he  very  civil  and  communicative.'  He  ex- 
actly fulfilled  what  my  friend  had  prophesied.  -Mrs.  Davic-s  did  the 
honours  of  the  tabic-:  she  was  a  favourite  with  Johnson,  who  sat  be- 
twixt her  and  Dr.  Harwood,  the  writer  of  the  '  Harmony  of  the-  (ins- 
pels*;-  1  sat  next,  below,  to  Mr  Boswell  opposite.  Nobody  could 
bring  Johnson  forward  more  civ  illy  or  properly  than  Davies.  The 
subject  of  conversation  turned  upon  the  tragedj  of  '  CEdipusV  This 
was  particularly  interesting  to  me.  as  I  was  then  employed  in  endea- 
vouring to  make  such  alterations  in  Dryden's  play  as  to  make  it  suit- 
able to  a  revival  at  Drurv  -lane  theatre.  Johnson  did  not  seem  to 
think  favourably  of  it  ;  but  I  ventured  to  plead  that  Sophocles  WTOte 
it  expressly  for  the  theatre,  at  the  public  cost,  and   that  it  was  one  of 

'[Mrs.  Williams  ami  ."Mrs.   DeStnOulhlS — l'n.] 

•  [The  editor  Beret  before  bend,  ami  does  not  believe,  dial  l>r.  Harwood  i 
M  Harmon]  <>t'  the  Gospels."  -  Ed.] 

i [Boswell  says  it  tamed  on  Aristotle**  opinion  of  the  Greek  tragedy  in  general; 
which  nay,  however,  have  ted  to  the-  subject  ofCEdipaa,  though  lu-  does  not  notice  it. 

—Ed.] 

I.   I     'J 
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the  most  celebrated  dramas  of  all  antiquity.  Johnson  said,  '  CEdipus 
Vi  as  a  poor  miserable  man,  subjected  to  the  greatest  distress,  without 
any  degree  of  culpability  of  his  own.'  I  urged  that  Aristotle,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  Greek  poets,  were  partial  to  this  character ;  that  Addi- 
son considered    that  as  terror   and   pity  were  particularly   excited, 

he  was  the  properest here  Johnson  suddenly  becoming  loud  I 

paused,  and  rather  apologized  that  it  might  not  become  me,  perhaps, 
too  strongly  to  contradict  Dr.  Johnson.  '  Nay,  sir,'  replied  he,  hastily, 
'  if  I  had  not  wished  to  have  heard  your  arguments,  I  should  not 
have  disputed  with  you  at  all.'  All  went  on  quite  pleasantly  after- 
wards. We  sat  late ',  and  something  being  mentioned  about  my 
going  to  Bath,  when  taking  leave,  Johnson  very  graciously  said,  '  I 
should  have  a  pleasure  in  meeting  you  there.'  Either  Boswell  or 
Davies  immediately  whispered  to  me,  '  You  're  landed' 

"  The  next  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  was  at  the  Li- 
terary Club2  dinner  at  the  coffee-house  in  St.  James's-street,  to  which 
I  was  introduced  by  my  partial  friend,  Dr.  Percy.  Johnson  that 
day  was  not  in  very  good  humour.  We  rather  waited  for  dinner. 
Garrick  came  late,  and  apologized  that  lie  had  been  to  the  house  of 
lords,  and  Lord  Camden  insisted  on  conveying  him  in  his  carriage: 
Johnson  said  nothing,  but  he  looked  a  volume.  The  party  was  nu- 
merous. I  sat  next  Mr.  Burke  at  dinner.  There  was  a  beef-steak 
pie  placed  just  before  us;  and  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Burke  that  some- 
thing smelt  very  disagreeable,  and  looked  to  see  if  there  was  not  a 
dog  under  the  table.  Burke,  with  great  good  humour,  said,  '  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  I  can  tell  you  what  is  the  cause;  it  is  some  o£my  country 
butter  in  the  crust  that  smells  80  disagreeably.'  Dr.  Johnson  just  at 
that  time,  sitting  opposite,  desired  one  of  us  to  send  him  some  of  the 
■k  pie.  We  sent  but  little,  which  he  soon  despatched,  and 
then  returned  his  plate  for  more.  Johnson  particularly  disliked  that 
any  notice  should  be  taken  of  what  he  eat,  but  Burke  ventured  to 
be  was  glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  any  ways  able  to  relish 
the  beef-steak  pie.  Johnson,  not  perceiving  what  he  alluded  to, 
hastily  exclaimed,  '  Sir,  there  is  a  time  of  life  when  a  man  requires 
the  repairs  of  the  table!'  The  company  rather  talked  for  victory  than 
km ■  i .- 1 1  intercourse.    I  think  it  was  in  consequence  of  what  passed  that 


i  [Thi  IB  to  be  also  an  error,  for  Boswell  says  they  adjourned  to  the  Crown  and 

to  mi])  with  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  .Mr.  Langton. — Ed.] 

s  to  he  another  double  mistake.     No  stranger  is  ever  invited  e<  the  clubi 

'  •   ih     Tork'l   II    id     'ierrard-street,  up  to   17'i-V  and  did  not  remove  to  St. 

ill  17'r_'.  eight  yean  after  John  on's  death.     Goldsmith  died  in  177-1, 

twenty  v   urs  !>  fare  the  club  migrated  in  St  Ja  aes's-street     It  is  probable  that  .Mr. 

Oradock  mistook  an  occasional  meeting  at  the  M.  .(anus's  cofKvhousc  (such  a  one  did 

really  p  R      'lotion")  for  a  meeting  of  the  Club.  Mr.  Colman,  in  his  Random 

Is,  makes  the  same  mistake,  and  wonders  at  finding  noticed  in  "  Retaliation" 

-  who  did  inn  belong  to  the  club. — En.  ) 
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evening  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  wrote  his  'Retaliation.'  Mr.  Richard 
Burke  '  was  present,  talked  most,  and  seemed  to  be  the  most  i'ree  and 
easy  of  any  of  the  company.  I  had  never  met  him  before.  Burke 
seemed  desirous  of  bringing  his  relative  forward.  In  Mr.  Chalmers's 
account  of  Goldsmith,  different  sorts  of  liquor  are  offered  as  appro- 
priate to  each  guest.  To  the  two  Burkes  ale  from  Wicklow,  and 
wine  from  Ferney  to  me:  my  name  is  in  italics,  as  supposing  I  am 
a  wine-bibber;  but  the  author's  allusion  to  the  wines  of  Ferney  was 
meant  for  me,  I  rather  think,  from  having  taken  a  plan  of  a  tragedy 
from  Voltaire. 

"  I  owed  many  obligations  to  Dr.  Percy.  lie  had  a  pleasure  in 
taking  me  with  him  to  call  upon  Johnson,  and  in  giving  me  invita- 
tions to  the  chaplains'  table  whenever  he  was  in  waiting  at  St. 
James's  ;  and  I  now  regret,  tor  the  sake  of  others,  the  change  that 
has  since  been  made  in  altering  or  giving  up  that  very  pleasant  asso- 
ciation. Percy,  on  account  of  the  original  publication  of  his  'An- 
cient Ballads,'  and  his  consequent  introduction  into  Northumberland- 
House,  was  much  indebted  both  to  Johnson  and  Farmer.  He  was 
not  always  the  great  Dr.  Percy  I  was  still  much  acquainted  with  ;  he 
was  then  in  good  fellowship  with  both.  Mrs.  Percy,  afterwards 
nurse  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  at  Buckingham-House,  told  me  that 
Johnson  onee  Stayed  near  a  month  with  them  at  their  dull  Parsonage 
at  Eastern  Mauduitj  that  Dr.  Percy  looked  out  all  sorts  of  books  to 
be  ready  for  his  amusement  after  breakfast]  and  that  Johnson  was  >o 

attentive  and  polite  to  her,  that,  when  Dr.  Percy  mentioned  the  lite- 
rature proposed  in  the  study,  he  said,  '  Xo,  sir,  I  shall  first  wait  upon 
.Mrs.  Percy  to  teed  the  ducks.'  But  those  hah  yon  davs  were  about 
to  change, — not  as  to  Mrs  Percy,  for  to  the  last  she  remained  a  fa- 
vourite with  him.  Percy  was  much  advanced  in  dignity,  and  John- 
son had  given  him  a  lasting  offence  by  parodying  the  stanzas  of  the 
Hermit  of  War k worth.    [.//;/<•,  p.  136.] 

■•  Admiral  Walsingham,  who  sometimes  resided  at  Windsor,  and 
aometimes  in  Portugal-street,  frequently  boasted  that  he  was  the  only 
man  to  bring  together  miscellaneous  parties,  and  make  them  all 
agreeable;  and,  indeed,  there  never  before  was  BO  Strange  an  a>->>rt- 
ment  as  I  have  oeeasioiiall v  met    there.      At  one  of  his  dinners,  were 

the  Duke  of  Cumberland  •',  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Nairn,  the  optician, 
and  Mr.  Leoni,  the  singer :  at  another.  Dr.  Johnson,  &c.  and  a  young 
dashing  officer,  who  determined,  he  whispered,  to  attack  the  old  bear 


1  [Mr.  Richard  Burke,  collector,  of  Granada,  the  brother,  ""t  the  son  of  Mr.  Burke. 
—Ed. 

^|Ii  is  possible  l>r.  Johnson  may  have  been  acquainted  with  the   Hon.    Robert 
Boyle,  who  tooh  the  name  of  Walsingham  ;  and  he  may  be  the  Boyle  mentioned  ante, 
vol.  i  p.  297-  ii. ;  i)iu  it  is  hardly  i»'s-il>k-  thai  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  met  l 
of  Cumberland  ;ii  dinner  without  .'Mr.  Boswell's  having  mentioned  ii. — Ed.] 
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that  we  seemed  all  to  stand  in  awe  of:  there  was  a  good  dinner,  and 
daring  that  important  time  Johnson  was  deaf  to  all  impertinence. 
However,  after  the  wine  had  passed  rather  freely,  the  young  gentle- 
man was  resolved  to  bait  him,  and  venture  out  a  little  further  :  '  now, 
Dr.  Johnson,  do  not  look  so  glum,  but  be  a  little  gay  and  lively,  like 
others.  What  would  you  give,  old  gentleman,  to  be  as  young  and 
sprightly  as  I  am  ?'  'Why,  sir,'  said  he,  '  I  think  I  would  almost  be 
content  to  be  as  foolish.' 

"  Johnson  (it  is  well  known)  professed  to  recruit  his  acquaint- 
ance with  younger  persons,  and,  in  his  latter  days,  I,  with  a  few 
others,  was  more  frequently  honoured  by  his  notice.  At  times  he 
was  very  gloomy,  and  would  exclaim,  '  stay  with  me,  for  it  is  a 
comfort  to  me' — a  comfort  that  any  feeling  mind  would  wish  to 
administer  to  a  man  so  kind,  though  at  times  so  boisterous,  when 
he  seized  your  hand,  and  repeated,  '  Ay,  sir,  but  to  die  and  go 
we  know  not  where,'  &c. — here  his  morbid  melancholy  prevailed, 
and  Garrick  never  spoke  so  impressively  to  the  heart.  Yet,  to  see 
him  in  the  evening  (though  he  took  nothing  stronger  than  lemonade), 
a  stranger  would  have  concluded  that  our  morning  account  was  a 
fabrication.  No  hour  was  too  late  to  keep  him  from  the  tyranny  of 
his  own  gloomy  thoughts. 

"  A  gentleman  venturing  to  say  to  Johnson,  '  Sir,  I  wonder  some- 
times that  you  condescend  so  far  as  to  attend  a  city  club.'  '  Sir,  the 
great  chair  of  a  full  and  pleasant  club  is,  perhaps,  the  throne  of 
human  felicity.' 

"  I  had  not  the  honour  to  beat  all  intimate  with  Johnson  till  about 
the  time  he  began  to  publish  his  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  and  how  he  got 
through  that  arduous  labour  is,  in  some  measure,  still  a  mystery  to 
me:  he  must  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  booksellers1.  I  had  some 
time  before  lent  him  Euripides  with  Milton's  manuscript  notes:  this, 
though  he  did  not  minutely  examine  (see  Joddrel's  Euripides),  yet  he 
very  handsomely  returned   it2,  and  mentioned  it  in  his  'Life  of  Milton.' 

"  In  the  course  of  conversation  one  day  I  dropped  out  to  him  that 
Lord  Harborough*  (then  the  Rev.)  was  in  possession  of  a  very 
valuable  collection  <>f  manuscript  poems,  and  that  amongst  them 
there  were  two  or  three  in  the  hand-writing  of  King  James  I.;  that 
they  were  bound  up  handsomely  in  folio,  and  were  entitled  '  8ack- 
villc's  Poems.'  These  he  solicited  me  to  borrow  for  him,  and  Lord 
Harborough  very  kindly  intrusted  them  to  me  for  his  perusal.  At 
thai  time  he  had  become  careless  about  his  books,  and  frequently 

1  |  Tin  original  MS   is  still  extant,  and  it  appears  that  he  hail  very  little  assistance, 
and  noni  al  all  from  the  booksellers — !'.i>.| 
'  |  ••  His  Euripides  is.  by  Mr.  Cradock's  kindness,  now  in  my  hands :  the  margin 

times  noted,  but  I  have  found  nothing  remarkable." — Life  of  Milton Kd.) 

i  [Rev.  Robert    Hherrard,    who  became  on  the  death  of  his  elder  hrother,  in    177". 
Earl  of  Harborough — En.] 
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very  melancholy.  Not  finding  any  acknowledgment  about  them,  I 
wrote  to  him,  and  received  the  annexed  note,  '  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  them.' 

"  c  20th  January,  1 783. 

"  '  Mr.  Johnson  is  very  glad  of  any  intelligence,  and  much  obliged 
by  Mr.  Cradock's  favour  and  attention.  The  book  he  has  now  scut 
shall  be  taken  care  of;  but  of  a  former  book  mentioned  in  the  note, 
Mr.  Johnson  has  no  remembrance,  and  can  hardly  think  he  ever  re- 
ceived it,  though  bad  health  may  possibly  have  made  him  negligent. 

'"To  Mr.  Cradock.' 

"  This  gave  me  no  small  concern,  and  I  mentioned  it  to  Steevens, 
who  immediately  said,  'You  ought  not  to  have  lent  it  to  him:  he 
knows  nothing  about  it  !  !  saw  the  book  you  describe  lie  under  his 
old  inkstand,  and  could  not  think  what  it  was:  it  is  there  now.' 
However,  I  never  regained  it  till  after  his  death,  when  reading  the 
melancholy  account  at  Marseilles  I  became  alarmed  about  the  book, 
and  instantly  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  found  it  directly  in 
the  place  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens,  and  it  was  safely  returned  to 
Lord  Ilarborough,  with  due  excuses  and  acknowledgments.  I  was 
not  equally  fortunate  in  regard  to  some  other  papers  I  had  procured 
for  the  doctor  in  regard  to  Gray  and  others,  and  particularly  the 
French  translation  of  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice.'  Something  hail 
been  said  before  him  about  a  note  of  Mason's,  relative  to  the  mistake 
of  a  translator,  and  the  explanation  of  the  word  bowling-green, 
when  I  entertained  him  with  a  more  laughable  instance  of  a  mistake 
in  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  return  of  fmy  ship  Andrew  {man- 
Andrew),'  in  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice'  (act  i.  sc.  1).  '  This,'  says  the 
translator^  '  is  in  England  a  very  merry  fellow,  who  plays  tricks  at  a 
celebrated  annual  fair  held  then-,  and  frequently,  by  his  buffooneries, 
brings  home  to  Ins  employers  very  extensive  gains.'  This  book, 
merely  owing  to  his  infirmities,  likewise,  I  never  received  again. 

Sometimes  trifles  diverted  him,  and  relieved  his  melancholy,  but 
there  could  be  no  possible  gUCSS  how  an  anecdote  would  be  received. 

Speaking  of  Sterne's  Sermons — ■  Sir,  the  fellow  mixes  the  light  with 
the  serious1  ;  else  in  some  parts,  Dr  Johnson,  1  was  surprised  to  find 

you  had   attended  to   them   at  all.'      '  Sir,  1  was  in   a    Stage-COach  ;    I 

should  not  have  read   them  had   I  been  at  large  •'.'     And  directly 

1  I'J'liis  is  made  nonsense  by  the  omission  of  some  w  ords.  ii  i-  correctly  given  [tmte% 
vol.  ii.  p.  210.)  from  the  Memoir*  ,■  hut  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman''*  1/  gtuim  has 
for*  made  Mr.  Cradock  a  parti?  in  a  conversation,  which  in  the  Memoin  he  bimsehT 
professes  id  have  had  a)  second  hand  only Kn.  | 

■  |  Here  again  there  ia  ;i  variation  from,  if  not  .i  falsification  of,  the  .V.  moirs.  .Mr. 
Cradock  there  says  that  it  was  Sterne  himself  thai  be  wmittd  with  this  storv  ;  nor  does 
lu-  protend  that  /"  was  the  person  who  lint  the  hook,  hut  relates  it  as  an  anecdote  told 
him  by  .i  friend.  So  that  l)i .  Johnton  and  the  rhinocerout  laugh  seem  to  Ik-  mere  inter- 
polations. In  short,  tlusi  anecdotes,  even  after  the  revision,  are  very  poor  anthoriti 
indeed — I  In.  1 
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afterwards  Harris's  Hermes  was  mentioned.  '  I  think  the  book  is 
too  abstruse ;  it  is  heavy.'  *  It  is ;  but  a  work  of  that  kind  must  be 
heavy.'  '  A  rather  dull  man  of  my  acquaintance  asked  me/  said  I, 
'  to  lend  him  some  book  to  entertain  him,  and  I  offered  him  Harris's 
Hermes,  and  as  I  expected,  from  the  title,  he  took  it  for  a  novel ; 
when  he  returned  it,  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  it,  and  what  he 
thought  of  it  ?  "  Why,  to  speak  the  truth,"  says  he,  "  I  was  not 
much  diverted ;  I  think  all  these  imitations  of  Tristram  Shandy  fall 
far  short  of  the  original !"  '  This  had  its  effect,  and  almost  produced 
from  Johnson  a  rhinocerous  laugh. 

"  One  of  Dr.  Johnson's  rudest  speeches  was  to  a  pompous  gentle- 
man coming  out  of  Lichfield  cathedral,  who  said,  '  Dr.  Johnson,  we 
have  had  a  most  excellent  discourse  to-day  !'  '  That  may  be,'  said 
Johnson;   'but  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  know  it.' 

"  Of  his  kindness  to  me  during  the  last  years  of  his  most  valuable 
life,  I  could  enumerate  many  instances.  One  slight  circumstance,  if 
any  were  wanting,  would  give  an  excellent  proof  of  the  goodness  of 
his  heart,  and  that  to  a  person  whom  he  found  in  distress  :  in  such  a 
case  he  was  the  very  last  man  that  would  have  given  even  the  least 
momentary  uneasiness  to  any  one,  had  he  been  aware  of  it. 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  Dr.  Johnson  was  just  before  I  went  to 
France :  he  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  '  I  wish  I  was  going  with  you.' 
He  had  jut  then  been  disappointed  of  going  to  Italy.  Of  all  men  I 
ever  knew,  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  most  instructive." 


No.  III. 
TWO  DIALOGUES 


In   imitation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  style  of  conversation,   by 
Snt  Joshua  Reynolds  '. 

[Referred  to  nip.  169.] 

[The  following  jeu  &  esprit  was  written  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  illus- 
trated remark  which  he  had  made,  "That  Dr- Johnson  considered  Gar- 

1  [These  dialogue*  were  printed  in  lJtlfi  from  the  MS.  of  Sir  Joshua,  by  bis  niece, 
I         rhomond;  they  were  nor  published,  but  distributed  by  her  ladyship  to  some 

ol    Dr.  Johnson   and   Sir  Joshua.      The   copy  which   the  editor   lias  wis   Bpon- 

tan  ously  transmitted  to  bim  by  Mrs.  Gwynn,  the  mend  of  Goldsmith  and  of  Johnson, 

Is  celebrated  in  the  lirM  part  of  this  work  (vol.  i.  p.  423),  and  who  is 

inguisn  <i  for  her  amiable  character  and  high  mental  accomplishments.  Lady 
Thomond,  in  the  prefatory  note,  calls  this  a  "jeti  iFesprit,"  but  the  editor  was  informed 
by  th    hue  -  I  aumont,  who  knew  all  tin-  parties,  and  to  whom  Reynolds 

himself  gave  a  c  my  of  it,  that  if  the  words  jem  tPeiprlt  were  to  be  understood  to  imply 
that  it  was  altogether  an  invention  of  Sir  Joshua's,  the  term  would  be  erroneous.     The 
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rick  as  his  property,  and  would  never  wffer  any  one  to  praise  or  abuse 
him  but  himself."  In  the  first  of  these  supposed  dialogues,  Sir  Joshua 
himself,  by  high  encomiums  upon  Gurrick,  is  represented  as  drawing 
down  upon  him  Johnson's  censure;  in  the  second,  Mr.  Gibbon,  by  taking 
the  opposite  side,  calls  forth  his  praise.] 


JOHNSON  AGAINST  GAKUICK. 

DR.  JOHNSON  AND  Sill  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

"Reynolds.  Let  me  alone,  I'll  bring  him  out.  (Aside.)  I  have 
been  thinking,  Dr.  Johnson.;  tin's  morning',  on  a  matter  that  lias  puzzled 
me  very  much  ;  it  is  a  subject  that  I  dare  say  has  often  passed  in  your 
thoughts,  and  though  /  cannot;  I  dare  say  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  upon  it. 

"Johnson.  Tilly  fall}'!  what  is  all  this  preparation,  what  is  all  this 
mighty  matter  ? 

"  Key.  Why,  it  is  a  very  weighty  matter.  The  subject  I  have  been 
thinking  upon  is,  predestination  and  freewill,  two  things  I  cannot 
reconcile  together  for  the  life  of  me ;  in  my  opinion,  Dr.  Johnson; 
freewill  and  foreknowledge  cannot  be  reconciled. 

"John.  Sir,  it  is  not  of  very  great  importance  what  your  opinion 
is  upon  such  a  question. 

(lh:v.    But  I  meant  only,  Dr.  Johnson,  to  know  your  opinion. 

"John.  No,  sir,  you  meant  no  such  thing;  you  meant  only  to  >how 
these  gentlemen  that  you  are  not  the  man  they  took  you  to  be,  but 
that  you  think  of  high  matters  sometimes,  and  that  you  may  have  the 
credit  of  having  it  said  that  you  held  an  argument  with  Sam  Johnson 
on  predestination  and  freewill  ;  a  subject  of  that  magnitude  as  to  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  world,  to  have-  perplexed  the  wisdom  of 
man  tor  these  two  thousand  years ;  a  subject  on  which  the  fallen  angels, 
who  had  yet  not  lust  all  (heir  original  brightness,  find  themselves  in  wan- 
deri  \g  mazes  lost.  That  Bucb  a  subject  could  be  discussed  in  the  levin 
of  convivial  conversation;  i>  a  degree  of  absurdity  beyond  what  is 
easily  conceivable. 

"  Ki:v.    It  is  so,  as  you  say,  to  be  sure  ;  I  talked  once  to  our  friend 

Garrick  upon  this  subject,  but  I  remember  we  could  make  nothing 
of  it. 

■•  John.   ()  noble  pair  I 

substance,  and  many  <>!  the  i  spressions,  of  the  dii  logui  i  did  really  occur ;  Sir  Joshua 
iliil  little  more  thai  collect,  u  if  into  two  convenatjoi  s,  what  hud  been  uttered  at  many, 
and  heighten  the  effect  by  the  juxta-poaition  of  such  discordant  opinions.  We  cannot, 
howei  r,  but  observe  how  very  faint,  one  might  almost  say  feeble,  is  Sir  Joshua's  dia- 
logues when  compared  with  the  characteristic  lire  and  dramatic  spirit  of  Mr.  BoswelL 
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"Rey.  Garrick  was  a  clever  fellow,  Dr.  J.;  Garrick,  take  him 
altogether,  was  certainly  a  very  great  man. 

"  John.  Garrick,  sir,  may  be  a  great  man  in  your  opinion,  as  far 
as  I  know,  but  he  was  not  so  in  mine ;  little  things  are  great  to  little 
men. 

"  Rev.  I  have  heard  you  say,  Dr.  Johnson 

"John.  Sir,  you  never  heard  me  say  that  David  Garrick  was  a 
great  man;  you  may  have  heard  me  say  that  Garrick  was  a  good 
repeater — of  other  men's  words — words  put  into  his  mouth  by  other 
men  ;  this  makes  but  a  faint  approach  towards  being  a  great  man. 

"  Rey.  But  take  Garrick  upon  the  whole,  now,  in  regard  to  con- 
versation  

"  John.  Well,  sir,  in  regard  to  conversation,  I  never  discovered  in 
the  conversation  of  David  Garrick  any  intellectual  energy,  any  wide 
grasp  of  thought,  any  extensive  comprehension  of  mind,  or  that  he 
possessed  any  of  those  powers  to  which  great  could,  with  any  degree 
of  propriety,  be  applied 

"Rey.  But  still 

"John.  Hold,  sir,  I  have  not  done — there  are,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
laxity  of  colloquial  speech,  various  kinds  of  greatness ;  a  man  may  be 
a  great  tobacconist,  a  man  may  be  a  great  painter,  he  may  be  likewise 
a  great  mimick  ;  now  you  may  be  the  one,  and  Garrick  the  other,  and 
yet  neither  of  you  be  great  men. 

"  Rey.  But  Dr.  Johnson 

"  John.  Hold,  sir,  I  have  often  lamented  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
investigate  and  to  discriminate  character,  to  men  who  have  no  dis- 
criminative powers. 

"  Rey.  But  Garrick,  as  a  companion,  I  heard  you  say — no  longer 
ago  than  last  Wednesday,  at  Mr.  Thrale's  table 

"  John.  You  tease  me,  sir.  Whatever  you  may  have  heard  me 
say,  no  longer  ago  than  last  Wednesday,  at  Mr.  Thrale's  table,  I  tell 
you  I  do  not  say  so  now  ;  besides,  as  I  said  before,  you  may  not  have 
understood  me,  you  misapprehended  me,  you  may  not  have  heard  me. 

"  Rey.  I  am  very  sure  I  heard  you. 

"John.  Besides,  besides,  sir,  besides, — do  you  not  know, — are  you 
BO  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  it  is  the  highest  degree  of  rudeness 
to  quote  a  man  against  himself? 

"  Rev.  But  if  you  differ  from  yourself,  and  give  one  opinion  to- 
day  

John.   Have  done,  sir;  the  company  you  see  are  tired,  as  well  as 
myself." 
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t'other  SIDE. 

I)H.  JOHNSON  AND  MR.  GIBBON. 

"Johnson.  No,  sir;  Garrick's  fame  was  prodigious,  not  only  in 
England,  but  over  all  Europe  ;  even  in  Russia  I  have  been  told  he 
was  a  proverb  ;  when  any  one  had  repeated  well  he  was  called  a  second 
Garrick. 

"  GlBBON.   I  think  he  had  full  as  much  reputation  as  he  deserved. 

"John.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  sir,  what  your  meaning  may 
be,  by  saying  he  had  as  much  reputation  as  he  deserved;  he  deserved 
much,  and  he  had  much. 

"  Gib.  Why  surely,  Dr.  Johnson,  his  merit  was  in  small  tilings 
only,  he  had  none  of  those  qualities  that  make  a  real  great  man. 

"  John.  Sir,  I  as  little  understand  what  your  meaning  may  be  when 
you  speak  of  the  qualities  that  make  a  great  man;  it  is  a  vague  term. 
Garrick  was  no  common  man;  a  man  above  the  common  size  of  men 
may  surely,  without  any  great  impropriety,  be  called  a  great  man.  In 
my  opinion  he  has  very  reasonably  fulfilled  the  prophecy  which  he  once 
reminded  me  of  having  made  to  his  mother,  when  she  asked  me  how 
little  David  went  on  at  school,  that  I  should  say  to  her,  that  he  would 
come  to  be  hanged,  or  come  to  be  a  great  man.  No,  sir,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  same  qualities,  united  with  virtue  or  with 
vice,  make  a  hero  or  a  rogue,  a  great  general  or  a  highwayman.  Xow 
Garrick,  we  are  sure,  was  never  hanged,  and  in  regard  to  his  being 
a  great  man,  \<>u  must  take  the  whole  man  together.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered in  how  many  things  Garrick  excelled  in  which  every  man  de- 
Bires  to  excel :  setting  aside  his  excellence  as  an  actor,  in  which  he  is 
acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled  ;  as  a  man,  as  a  poet,  as  a  convivial 
companion,  you  will  find  but  few  his  equals,  and  none  his  superior. 
As  a  man,  be  was  kind,  t'riendl\  ,  benevolent,  and  generous. 

"Gib  Of  Garrick's  generosity  I  never  heard;  I  understood  his 
character  to  be  totally  the  reverse,  and  that  he  was  reckoned  to  have 

Loved   money. 

"JOHN.  That  he  loved  money,  nobody  will  dispute;  who  does 
not?  but  if  vmi  mean,  by  loving  money,  that  he  was  parsimonious 
to  a  fault,  sir,  you  have  been  misinformed.  To  Foote,  and  such 
scoundrels,  who  circulated  those  reports,  bo  Buch  profligate  spend- 
thrifts prudence  is  meanness,  and  economy  is  avarice  That  Garrick, 
in  early  youth,  was  brought  up  in  Btrict  habits  of  economy  I  believe, 
and  that  they  were  necessary,  I  have  heard  from  himself;  to  Buppoee 

that  Ganick  might  inadvertently  act    from   this   habit,  and    lie  saving 

in  small  things,  can  be   no  wonder  ;  but  let    it    lie  remembered   at   the 
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same  time,  that  if  he  was  frugal  by  habit,  he  was  liberal  from  prin- 
ciple ;  that  when  he  acted  from  reflection  he  did  what  his  fortune 
enabled  him  to  do,  and  what  was  expected  from  such  a  fortune.  I 
remember  no  instance  of  David's  parsimony  but  once,  when  he  stopped 
Mrs.  Woffington  from  replenishing  the  tea-pot;  it  was  already,  he  said, 
as  red  as  blood  ;  and  this  instance  is  doubtful,  and  happened  many 
years  ago.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  I  observed  no  blamablc  par- 
simony in  David ;  his  table  was  elegant  and  even  splendid  ;  his  house 
both  in  town  and  country,  his  equipage,  and  I  think  all  his  habits  of 
life,  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  who  had  acquired 
great  riches.  In  regard  to  his  generosity,  which  you  seem  to  ques- 
tion, I  shall  only  say,  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  would  apply  with 
more  confidence  of  success,  for  the  loan  of  two  hundred  pounds  to 
assist  a  common  friend,  than  to  David,  and  this  too  with  very  little, 
if  any,  probability  of  its  being  repaid. 

"Gib.  You  were  going  to  say  something  of  him  as  a  writer — you 
don't  rate  him  very  high  as  a  poet 

"John.  Sir,  a  man  may  be  a  respectable  poet  without  being  a 
Homer,  as  a  man  may  be  a  good  player  without  being  a  Garrick. 
In  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry,  in  the  appendages  of  the  drama,  he 
was,  if  not  the  first,  in  the  very  first  clays.  He  had  a  readiness  and 
facility,  a  dexterity  of  mind  that  appeared  extraordinary  even  to  men 
of  experience,  and  who  are  not  apt  to  wonder  from  ignorance.  Writing 
prologues,  epilogues,  and  epigrams,  lie  said  he  considered  as  his  trade, 
and  lie  was,  what  a  man  should  be,  always,  and  at  all  times  ready  at 
his  trade.  He  required  two  hours  for  a  prologue  or  epilogue,  and 
five  minutes  for  an  epigram.  Once  at  Burke's  table  the  company 
proposed  a  subject,  and  Garrick  finished  his  epigram  within  the  time; 
the  same  experiment  was  repeated  in  the  garden,  and  with  the  same 

SUCCI 

"Gib.  Garrick  had  some  flippancy  of  parts,  to  be  sure,  and  was 
hri-k  and  lively  in  company,  and  by  the  help  of  mimickry  and  story- 
telling, made  himself  a  pleasant  companion  ;  but  here  the  whole  world 
gave  the  superiority  to  Foote,  and  Garrick  himself  appears  to  have 
felt  a-,  if  hi-  genius  was  rebuked  by  the  superior  powers  of  Foote. 
It  has  been  often  observed,  that  Garrick  never  dared  to  enter  into 
Competition  with  him,   but  was  content  to  act  an  under  part  to  bring 

Foote   out. 

"John.  That  this  conduct  of  Garrick's  might  be  interpreted  by  the 

-  minds  of  Foote  and  his  friends,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  e,,.ounter 
him,  I  can  easily  imagine.  Of  the  natural  superiority  of  Garrick  over 
Foote,  tlii-.  conduct  18  an  instance;  lie  disdained  entering  into  com- 
petition with  such  a  fellow,  and  made  him  the  buffoon  of  the  com- 
pany :  or.  as  you  Bay,  brought  him  out.  And  what  was  at  last  brought 
out  but  coarse  jests  and  vulgar  merriment,  indecency  and   impiety,  a 
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relation  of  events  which*  upon  the  face  of  them,  could  never  have 
happened,  characters  grossly  conceived  and  as  coarsely  represented  ? 

Poote  was  even  no  niimiek  ;  he  went  out  of  himself,  it  is  true,  but 
without  going  into  another  man  ;  he  was  excelled  by  Garrick  even  in 
this,  which  is  considered  as  Foote's  greatest  excellence.  Garrick, 
besides  his  exact  imitation  of  the  voice  and  gesture  of  his  original,  to 
a  degree  of  refinement  of  which  Foote  had  no  conception,  exhibited 
the  mind  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the  person  imitated.  Besides, 
Garrick  confined  his  powers  within  the  limits  of  decency;  he  had  a 
character  to  preserve,  Foote  had  none.  By  Foote's  buffoonery  and 
broad-faced  merriment,  private  friendship,  public  decency,  and  every 
thing  estimable  amongst  men,  were  trod  under  foot.  We  all  know 
the  difference  of  their  reception  in  the  world.  No  man,  however 
high  in  rank  or  literature,  but  was  proud  to  know  Garrick,  and  was 
glad  to  have  him  at  his  table  ;  no  man  ever  considered  or  treated  Gar- 
rick as  a  player;  he  may  he  said  to  have  stepped  out  of  his  own  rank 
into  a  higher,  and  by  raising  himself,  he  raised  the  rank  of  his  pro- 
fession. At  a  convivial  table  his  exhilarating  powers  were  unrivalled  ; 
he  was  lively,  entertaining,  quick  in  discerning  the  ridicule  of  life, 
and  as  ready  in  representing  it;  and  on  graver  subjects  there  were 
few  topics  in  which  he  could  not  bear  Ins  part  It  is  injurious  to  the 
character  of  Garrick  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  Foote. 
That  Foote  was  admitted  sometimes  into  good  company  (to  do  the 
man  what  credit  I  can)  I  will  allow,  but  then  it  was  merely  to  play 
tricks:  Foote's  merriment  was  that  of  a  buffoon,  and  Garrick's  that 
of  a  gentleman. 

••  Gib.  1  have  been  told,  on  the  contrary,  that  Garrick  in  company 
had  not  the  easy  manners  of  a  gentleman. 

"John.  .Sir,  I  don't  know  what  you  may  have  been  told,  or  what 
your  ideas  may  be,  of  the  manners  of  gentlemen  :  Garrick  had  no  vul- 
garity in  his  manners  ;  it  is  true  Garrick  had  not  the  airiness  of  a  fop, 
nor  did  he  assume  an  affected  indifference  to  w  hat  was  passing  ;  he  did 

not  lounge  from  the  table  to  the  window,  and  from  thence  to  the  tire. 
Or  whilst  you  were  addressing  your  discourse  to  him.  turn  from  you 
and  talk  to  his  next  neighbour,  or  give  BJB)  indication  that  he  was 
tired  of  your  company  ;  if  such  manners  form  your  ideas  of  a  line 
gentleman,  Garrick  certainly  had  them  not. 

"  GlB.    I  mean  that  Garrick  wai  more  overawed  bj  the  presence  of 

the  great,  and  more  obsequious  to  rank,  than  Poote,  who  considered 

himself  as  their  equal,  and  treated  them  with  the  same  t'amiliarit  \  as 
they  treated  each  other. 

"JOHN.    IK1  did  so,  and  what  did  the  fellow    get  DJ    it  }     The  gTOSS- 

in--  of  his  mind  prevented  him  from  seeing  that  this  familiarity  was 
merely  Buffered  as  they  would  play  with  a  dog;  he  got  no  ground  by 
affecting  to  call  peers  by  their  surnames ;  the  foolish  fellow  fancied 
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that  lowering  them  was  raising  himself  to  their  level;  this  affectation 
of  familiarity  with  the  great,  this  childish  ambition  of  momentary 
exaltation  obtained  by  the  neglect  of  those  ceremonies  which  custom 
has  established  as  the  barriers  between  one  order  of  society  and  an- 
other, only  showed  his  folly  and  meanness :  he  did  not  see  that  by 
encroaching  on  others'  dignity,  he  puts  himself  in  their  power  either 
to  be  repelled  with  helpless  indignity,  or  endured  by  clemency  and 
condescension.  Garrick,  by  paying  due  respect  to  rank,  respected 
himself;  what  he  gave  was  returned,  and  what  was  returned  he  kept 
for  ever ;  his  advancement  was  on  firm  ground,  he  was  recognized  in 
public  as  well  as  respected  in  private,  and  as  no  man  was  ever  more 
courted  and  better  received  by  the  public,  so  no  man  was  ever  less 
spoiled  by  its  flattery:  Garrick  continued  advancing  to  the  last,  till 
he  had  acquired  every  advantage  that  high  birth  or  title  could  bestow, 
except  the  precedence  of  going  into  a  room  ;  but  when  he  was  there, 
he  was  treated  with  as  much  attention  as  the  first  man  at  the  table. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  Garrick,  that  he  never  laid  any  claim  to  this 
distinction  ;  it  was  as  voluntarily  allowed  as  if  it  had  been  his  birth- 
right. In  this,  I  confess,  I  looked  on  David  with  some  degree  of  envy, 
not  so  much  for  the  respect  he  received,  as  for  the  manner  of  its  being 
acquired  ;  what  fell  into  his  lap  unsought,  I  have  been  forced  to 
claim.  I  began  the  world  by  fighting  my  way.  There  was  some- 
thing about  me  that  invited  insult,  or  at  least  a  disposition  to  neglect, 
and  I  was  equally  disposed  to  repel  insult  and  to  claim  attention,  and 
I  fear  continue  too  much  in  this  disposition  now  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary; I  receive  at  present  as  much  favour  as  I  have  a  right  to  expect. 
I  am  not  one  of  the  complainers  of  the  neglect  of  merit. 

"Gin.  Your  pretensions,  Dr.  Johnson,  nobody  will  dispute  ;  I  can- 
not place  Garrick  on  the  same  footing:  your  reputation  will  continue 
increasing  after  your  death,  when  Garrick  will  be  totally  forgot;  vou 
will  be  for  ever  considered  as  a  classic 

"  John.  Enough,  sir,  enough  ;  the  company  would  be  better  pleased 
t<>  Bee  ii-  quarrel  than  bandying  compliments. 

"Gib.  But  you  must  allow.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  Garrick  was  too 
much  a  slave  to  fame,  or  rather  to  the  mean  ambition  of  living  with 
the  great,  terribly  afraid  of  making  himself  cheap  even  with  them  ; 
l>\  which  he  debarred  himself  of  much  pleasant  society .  Employing 
90  much  attention,  and  so  much  management  upon  such  little  things, 
implies,  I  think,  a  little  mind.  It  was  obsei  vcd  by  his  friend  ( 'olman, 
that  h<-  never  went  into  company  but  with  a  plot  how  to  gel  out  of 
it;  he  was  every  minute  called  out,  and  went  off  or  returned  as  there 
was  or  was  not  a  probability  of  his  shining. 

"John.  In  regard  to  his  mean  ambition,  as  you  call  it,  of  living 
with  the  great,  what  was  the  boast  of  Pope,  and  is  even  man's  wish, 
can  be  no  reproach  to  Garrick  ;  lie  who  says  he  despises  it  knows  he 
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lies.  That  Garrick  husbanded  his  faint',  the  lame  which  lie  had 
justly  acquired  both  at  the  theatre  and  at  the  table,  is  not  denied; 
but  where  is  the  blame  either  in  the  one  or  the  other,  of  leaving  as 
little  as  he  could  to  chance?  Besides,  sir,  consider  what  you  have 
said  ;  you  first  deny  Garrick's  pretensions  to  fame,  and  then  accuse 
him  of  too  great  an  attention  to  preserve  what  he  never  possessed. 

"Gib.  I  don't  understand 

"John.  Sir,  I  can't  help  that. 

"Gib.  Well,  but,  Dr.  Johnson,  you  will  not  vindicate  him  in  bis 
over  and  above  attention  to  his  fame,  his  inordinate  desire  to  exhibit 
himself  to  new  men,  like  a  coquette,  ever  seeking  after  new  conquests, 
to  the  total  neglect  of  old  friends  and  admirers; — 

'  He  threw  off  his  friends  like  a  huntsman  his  pack,' 

always  looking  out  for  new  game. 

"John.  When  vou  quoted  the  line  from  Goldsmith,  you  ought,  in 
fairness,  to  have  given  what  followed  : — 

'  He  knew  when  lie  pleased  he  could  whistle  them  back  ;' 

which  implies  at  least  that  he  possessed  a  power  over  other  mens 
minds  approaching  to  fascination  ;  but  consider,  sir,  what  is  to  be 
done:  here  is  a  man  whom  every  other  man  desired  to  know.  Gar- 
rick  could  not  receive  and  cultivate  all,  according  to  each  man's  Con- 
ception of  his  own  value:  Ave  are  all  apt  enough  to  consider  ourselves 
as  possessing  a  right  to  be  excepted  from  the  common  crowd  ;  besides, 
sir,  I  do  not  see  why  that  should  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  which 
we  all  so  irresistibly  feel  and  practise  ;  we  all  make  a  greater  exertion 
of  the  presence  of  new  men  than  old  acquaintance;  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  Garrick  divided  his  attention  among  so  many,  that  but  little 
was  left  to  the  share  of  any  individual;  like  tin-  extension  and  dis- 
sipation of  water  into  dew,  then'  wa--  not  quantity  united  sufficiently 
to  quench  any  man's  thirst  ;  but  this  is  the  inevitable  state  of  things 
Garrick,  no  more  than  another  man,  could  unite  w  hat,  in  their  nature-, 
are  incompatible. 

"Gib.  Hut  Garrick  not  only  was  excluded  by  this  means  from  real 
friendship,  but  accused  of  treating  those  whom  he  called  friends  with 
insincerity  and  double  dealings. 

"John.  Sir,  it  is  not  true;  his  character  in  that  respect  i<  mis- 
understood: Garrick  was,  to  be  rare,  verj  ready  in  promising,  but 
he  intended  at  that  time  to  fulfil  his  promise;  he  intended  no  deceit  : 
his  politeness  Or   his   good   nature,  call    it  which  you  will,   made   him 

unwilling  to  deny;  he  wanted  the  courage  to  saj  No  even  to  unreason- 
able demands.  This  was  the  great  error  of  his  life:  by  raising  ex- 
pectations which  he  did  not.  perhaps  could  not  gratify,  he  made  many 
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enemies ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  error  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  cause  -which  produced  many  of  his  virtues. 
Friendships  from  warmth  of  temper  too  suddenly  taken  up,  and  too 
violent  to  continue;  ended  as  they  were  like  to  do,  in  disappointment ; 
enmity  succeeded  disappointment;  his  friends  became  his  enemies  ; 
and  those  having  been  fostered  in  his  bosom,  well  knew  his  sensibility 
to  reproach,  and  they  took  care  that  he  should  be  amply  supplied 
with  such  bitter  potions  as  they  were  capable  of  administering ;  their 
impotent  efforts  he  ought  to  have  despised,  but  he  felt  them;  nor  did 
he  affect  insensibility. 

"  Gib.  And  that  sensibility  probably  shortened  his  life. 

"John.  No,  sir,  he  died  of  a  disorder  of  which  you  or  any  other 
man  may  die,  without  being  killed  by  too  much  sensibility. 

"  Gib.  But  you  will  allow,  however,  that  this  sensibility,  those  fine 
feelings,  made  him  the  great  actor  lie  was. 

"  John.  This  is  all  cant,  fit  only  for  kitchen  wenches  and  chamber- 
maids :  Garrick's  trade  was  to  represent  passion,  not  to  feel  it.  Ask 
Reynolds  whether  he  felt  the  distress  of  Count  Hugolino  when  he 
drew  it. 

"  Gib.  But  surely  he  feels  the  passion  at  the  moment  he  is  repre- 
senting it. 

"John.  About  as  much  as  Punch  feels.  That  Garrick  himself 
gave  into  this  foppery  of  feelings  I  can  easily  believe ;  but  he  knew 
at  the  same  time  that  he  lied.  He  might  think  it  right  as  far  as  I 
know,  to  have  what  fools  imagined  he  ought  to  have;  but  it  is  amazing 
that  any  one  should  be  so  ignorant  as  to  think  that  an  actor  will  risk 
his  reputation  by  depending  on  the  feelings  that  shall  be  excited  in 
the  presence  of  two  hundred  people,  on  the  repetition  of  certain  words 
which  he  has  repeated  two  hundred  times  before  in  what  actors  call 
their  study.  No,  sir,  Garrick  left  nothing  to  chance;  every  gesture, 
every  expression  of  countenance,  and  variation  of  voice,  was  settled  in 
hi-  closet  before  he  set  his  foot  upon  the  stage '." 

i  [  This  is  conformable  with  the  opinion  of  Grimm  and  Diderot,  and  with  the  admission 
of  Mr.  Kemble;  but  it  must  not  be  understood  too  literally.  A  great  actor  prepares 
in  his  study.  positions,  attitudes,  the  particular  mode  of  uttering  certain  passages,  and 
even  the  tone  which  is  to  be  adopted  ;  and  having  once  ascertained,  both  by  thought  and 
experience,  what  is  bes',  he  will  naturally  adhere  to  that,  however  often  he  may  play  the 
part  ;  hut  it  is  equally  certain,  that  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  merit  of  a  great  theatrical 
exhibition  which  is  not  reducible  to  any  rule,  and  which  depends,  not  only  on  the  general 
powen  of  the  performer,  but  on  his  health,  his  spitits,  and  other  personal  circumstances 
nf  the  moment  which  n.ay  tend  to  encourage  or  restrain  his  powen.  And  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  although  no  actor  ever  fancies  hims.  If  Othello,  or  any  actress  Calista, 
yet  that  the  unpremeditated  emotions  last  alluded  to  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  charm 
which  distinguishes  on  the  stage  excellence  from  mediocritgt— Ed.] 
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No.  IV. 


[ARGUMENT  against  a  prosecution  by  the  Procurators 
of  Edinburgh  against  the  publisher  of  a  libel,  referred  to 
hi  j).  504.] 

"  All  injury  is  either  of  the  person,  the  fortune,  or  the  fame.  Now 
it  is  a  certain  thing,  it  is  proverbially  known,  that  a  jest  breaks  jio 
bones.  They  never  have  gained  half-a-crown  less  in  the  whole  pro- 
fession since  this  mischievous  paragraph  has  appeared ;  and,  as  to 
their  reputation,  what  is  their  reputation  but  an  instrument  of  getting 
money  ?  If,  therefore,  they  have  lost  no  money,  the  question  upon 
reputation  may  be  answered  by  a  very  old  position, — De  minimis  non 
curat  pnetor. 

"Whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  an  animus  injuriandi  is  not  worth 
inquiring,  if  no  injuria  can  be  proved.  But  the  truth  is,  there  was 
no  animus  injuriandi.  It  was  only  an  animus  irritandi l,  which,  hap- 
pening to  be  exercised  upon  a  genus  irritabile,  produced  unexpected 
violence  of  resentment.  Their  irritability  arose  only  from  an  opinion 
of  their  own  importance,  and  their  delight  in  their  new  exaltation. 
What  might  have  been  borne  by  a  procurator,  could  not  be  borne 
by  a  solicitor-  Your  lordships  well  know  that  honores  mutant  mores. 
Titles  and  dignities  play  strongly  on  the  fancy.  As  a  madman  is  apt 
to  think  himself  grown  suddenly  great,  so  he  that  grows  suddenly 
great  is  apt  to  borrow  a  little  from  the  madman.  To  co-operate  with 
their  resentment  would  be  to  promote  their  frenzy  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  guess  to  what  tlicv  might  proceed,  if  to  the  new  title  of  solicitor 

should  be  added  the  elation  of  victory  and  triumph. 

"We  consider  your  lordships  as  the  protectors  <>f  our  rights,  and 
the  guardians  of  our  virtues  ;  bul  believe  it  not  included  in  your  high 
office,  that  you  should  Hatter  our  vices,  or  Bolace  our  vanity  ;  and,  ;h 
vanity  only  dictates  this  prosecution,  it  is  humbly  hoped  your  lord- 
ships will  dismiss  it 

■•  [f  every  attempt,  however  tight  or  ludicrous,  to  lessen  another's 

reputation,  is  to  be  punished  by  a  judicial  sentence,  what  punishment 

can  be  sufficiently  severe  for  him  who  attempts  to  diminish  the  re- 
putation of  tile  supreme  court  of  justice,  by  reclaiming  upon  a  caUM 
already  determined,  without  any  change  in  the  state'  of  the  question? 

Docs  it  not  imply   hopes   that  the  judges  will    change   their  opinion? 

Is  not  uncertainty  and  inconstancy  in  the  highest  degree  disreputable 

'  Air.  Robertson  altered  ilii*  word  u>  jocandi,  he  baring  found  in  Blackatone  thai  to 
irritate  is  actionable — I'.omn  eli 

VOL.  IV.  M   M 
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to  a  court?  Does  it  not  suppose,  that  the  former  judgment  was 
temerarious  or  negligent  ?  Does  it  not  lessen  the  confidence  of  the 
publick  ?  Will  it  not  be  said  thatjus  est  ant  incognitum  aid  vagum?  and 
will  not  the  consequence  be  drawn,  misera  est  servitus  ?  Will  not  the 
rules  of  action  be  obscure  ?  Will  not  he  who  knows  himself  wronged 
to-day,  hope  that  the  courts  of  justice  will  think  him  right  to-morrow? 
.Surely,  my  lords,  these  are  attempts  of  dangerous  tendency,  which 
the  solicitors,  as  men  versed  in  the  law,  should  have  foreseen  and 
avoided.  It  was  natural  for  an  ignorant  printer  to  appeal  from  the 
lord  ordinary;  but  from  lawyers,  the  descendants  of  lawyers,  who 
have  practised  for  three  hundred  years,  and  have  now  raised  them- 
selves  to  a  higher  denomination,  it  might  be  expected  that  they  should 
know  the  reverence  due  to  a  judicial  determination  ;  and,  having  been 
once  dismissed,  should  sit  down  in  silence." 


No.  V. 

Correspondence  ' 

Between  Miss  Boothby-  and  Dr.  Johnson. 

[  Referred  to  in   vol.  i.  p.   SI,  vol.  iii.  p.   516,  vol.  iv. 
])'.  427-] 


Preface 


\Qf  Mr.  Richard  Wright,  surgeon  in  Lichfield,  the  original  editor  of  the 
little  volume  containing  Dr.  Johnson's  notes  of  his  earl//  life,  and  the 
correspondence  with  Miss  Bootkby.~^ 

It  will  be  expected,  that  the  editor  of  the  following  curious  and 
interesting  pages  should  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  MSS.  came  into  his  possession. 

1  [The  Editor  hail  originally  intended  to  have  given  only  a  selection  (see  vol.  iii. 
I  .  516)  nt  Miss  Boothby 'a  letters,  but  as  the  little  volume  in  which  they  were  pub- 
lished, by  H.  Phillip  .  1805,  (see  v.  i.  p.  61),  is  now  become  scarce;  and  as  the  whole 
affair  is  a  curious  episode  in  J*r.  Johnson's  history,  the  Editor  lias,  on  reconsideration, 
preserved  the  entin  Lence — Ki>.] 

•  |  Mn\  Hill  Boothby  was  the  daughter  of  .Air.  Brook  Boothby  and  his  second  lady, 
Elizabeth  Pitzherbert.  .Mr.  Boothby  was  the  son  of  Sir  William,  the  second  baronet, 
by  Miss  Bill  Brooke,  and  the  lather  of  sir  Brooke,  the  fourth  baronet.     .Miss  Boothby 

was  above-  B  year  older  than  Dr.  Johnson,     Though  bur  mother's  name  was  Fitzherbert, 

-  lint  distantly  related  to  the  TissingtOTI  family.      She  was  attached  to  Mrs.  FitZ- 

berbert  by  an  enthusiastic  and  spiritualized  friendship,  and  on  her  death  Miss  Boothby 

devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  her  six  children.      The  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  author  of 

tual  Quixote,  was  for  some  time  domestic  chaplain  at  Tis&ington,  and  as  my 
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Mr.  Boswell,  in  bis  admirable  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  thus  observes 
ts  The  consideration  of  the  numerous  papers  of  which  he  was  pos- 
sessed seems  to  have  struck  Johnson's  mind  with  a  sudden  anxiety  ; 
and,  as  they  were  in  great  confusion,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
he  had  not  intrusted  some  faithful  and  discreet  person  with  the  care 
and  selection  of  them  ;  instead  of  which  he,  in  a  precipitate  manner, 
burnt  mas-.es  of  them,  as  I  should  apprehend,  with  little  regard  to 

discrimination Two  very    valuable  articles,  I  am  sure,  we 

have  lost,  which  were  two  quarto  volumes,  containing  a  full,  fair, 
and  most  particular  account  of  liis  own  life,  from  his  earliest  re- 
collection l." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  M.S.,  from  which  the  following  short 
account  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Early  Life  is  copied,  was  one2  of  the  two 
volumes  to  which  Boswell  alludes  ;  although  it  is  evident,  from  his 
enumeration  of  particular  dates  in  the  blank  pages  of  the  book,  that 
he  intended  to  have  finished  these  Annals,  according  to  this  plan, 
with  the  same  minuteness  of  description,  in  every  circumstance  and 

c\  tilt  . 

This  volume  was  among  that  mass  of  papers  which  were  ordered  to 
be  committed  to  the  flames  a  few  da\s  before  his  death,  thirty-two 
pages  of  which  were  torn  out  by  himself  and  destroyed  :  tin-  contents. 
of  those  which  remain  are  here  given  with  fidelity  and  exactness. 

venerable  and  amiable  friend,  Lord  St.  Helena,  informs  me,  described  in  thai  novel  the 
several  members  of  that  family,  and  their  visiters,  with  t^riat  accuracy.  It  may  lie  as 
well  to  preserve  here  the  key  which  Lord  St.  Helens  has  given  me  to  the  characters 
introduced  into  the  novel : 

Sir  William  Forrester  .  .       Mr.  Fitzherbert 

Lady  Forrester  .  .      Mr-,.  Fitzherbert. 

Lord .  .  .      L.  p.  Meynell,  Esq.  of  Bradley  Park, 

Mrs.  F.'s  Father. 

Kittj  Fon  .  .      Catherine  Fitzherbert,  afterwards  Mrs. 

I  '•  ib  man. 

.Miss  Sainthm.  .  Miss  Hill  Boothby. 

)  !olone]  Rappee  .  .      <  loloru  I  I  tonne. 

Bob  Tench  .  .      Mr.  Nicholas  Thornhill. 

Young  Templar  .  .Mr.  c.  Pratt,  afterwards  Lord  Cam- 

den. 

Even  tin-  inferior  character!  were  drawn  from  the  liti-.  The  jacobite  barber  i 
Daniel  Shipley;  George,  the  butler,  was  John  Latham;  and  .Molly,  the  lady's  maid, 
was  Man  Kielns,  afterwards  married  to  Latham;  VyQdgoose,  the  hero,  was  supposed 
to  he  a  |ionraii  of  Mr  Graves's  own  brother  ;  and  Lord  >t.  Helens  adds,  that  although 
the  author,  to  heighten  the  contrast  between  him  and  his  brother,  describes  himself  as  a 
tporting  parton.  be  was  real!)  no  men  thing,  hut.  on  the  contrary,  a  worthy  ami  eotv- 
scientious  parish  prie  t.  There  is  an  account  of  him  in  the  "  Publii  (  haracters"  fox 
I,".iiii  —See  (inii\  voL  hi-  p.  212,  where  .Mr.  Graves  is  erroneously  stated  to  have  I 
a  tutor  in  Mr.  Fitsherbert's  family.  He  was  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  acted  as 
domestic  chaplain Ed.  | 

1  Port,  vol.  v.  p.  316 — Wit  t'.ii  i . 
|  h  certainly  was  not     .Mr.  Wright1!  i>o,>k  was,  he  tells  us,  half  destroyed  on  tin- 
1st  Dec.  L784,  and  the  two  volumes  alluded  to  wire  sale  in  sir  J.  Hawkins's  p< 
on  the  5th  (pot/,  vol.  v.  p,  336.)— >Ed.] 

M  m  2 
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Francis  Barber,,  his  black  servant,  unwilling  that  all  the  MSS.  of  his 
illustrious  master  should  be  utterly  lost,  preserved  these  relics  from 
the  flames.  By  purchase  from  Barber's  widow  they  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  editor  l. 

Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance  with  Miss  Hill  Boothby,  aunt  of  Sir 
Brooke  Boothby,  commenced  at  Ashbourne,  between  the  years  17^7 
and  17-^0,  when  he  was  upon  a  visit  at  Ashbourne  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Taylor2.  As  an  evidence  of  the  value  which  he  set  upon  the  letters 
that  he  received  from  her,  he  numbered  them,  wrote  the  dates  upon 
them,  and  had  them  bound  together  in  one  volume.  His  intimacy 
and  correspondence  with  Miss  H.  Boothby  were  uninterruptedly  con- 
tinued till  her  death. 

To  say  that  these  letters  do  credit  to  the  understanding  of  that  lady 
is  faint  praise.  Dr.  Johnson  himself  said  of  her,  that  "  she  had  the 
best  understanding  he  ever  met  with  in  any  human  being3." 

As  they  betray  no  family  secrets,  but  contain  reflections  upon  serious 
and  literary  subjects,  and  display  with  what  benevolent  ardour  Dr. 
Johnson  valued  her  friendship,  they  form  an  interesting  and  proper 
appendage  to  this  little  tract.  The  Doctor's  letters  to  Miss  Boothby 
are  printed  in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Collection,  and  in  Boswell's  Life  of 
him  *. 


1  [So  far  relates  to  the  Early  Life,  which  is  contained  in  the  first  32  pages  of  Mr. 
Wright's  little  volume,  and  which  (except  a  few  observations  on  some  school  books) 
is  inserted  in  different  parts  of  the  first  volume  of  this  edition  :  what  follows  relates  to 
the  correspondence  with  Miss  Boothby. — Ed.  | 

2  [This  statement  is  founded  on  the  assertion  of  an  anonymous  lady,  quoted  by  Mr. 
TjoswiII  (null.,  v.  i.  p.  51;,  of  the  correctness  of  which  the  Editor  had  already  expressed 
his  suspicion;  but  be  now,  on  farther  consideration,  disbelieves  most,  if  not  all,  the 
particular-  of  that  statement.  It  appears  certain  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  1:  ave  London 
between  1737  sod  1740.  Mrs.  Fitznerbert  was  not  married  till  1744.  The  first  of  Miss 
Boothby's  letters,  dated  ITolJ,  seems  to  prove  that  her  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson 
was  then  recent-  it  is  certainly  her  first  letter  to  him.  Lord  St.  Helens  does  not  re- 
collect to  have  beard  how  Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance  with  his  parents  began,  but  thinks 
it  not  improbable  that  Dr.  Lawrence,  who  had  married  a  Derbyshire  lady,  may  have 
been  the  original  link  of  acquaintance  ;  and  it  appears  likely,  from  several  passages  of 
these  letters,  that  it  was  in  hit  toctety  that  Miss  Hoothby,  on  coming  to  town  in  1733, 
made  Johnson's  acquaintance.  That  the  acquaintance  was  not  made  in  early  life,  and 
i;i    Derbyshire,   seems  char,   and   thai   Johnson   never  was  at  Mr.  Fitzherbert's  seat    is 

certain,    [f  he  had  bad  any  local  knowledge  of  it,  we  should  not  find  Miss  Boothby 

telling  him  that  she  was  "  /lieu  at  Tissington,  near  Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire;*'  nor  is 
it  probable,  it  Johnson  bad  got  acquainted  with  .Miss  Boothby  while  lie  was  on  a  visit 
*itli  Dr.  Taylor  at  Ashbourne,  that  there  should  be  no  allusion  to  Dr.  Taylor,  or  to 
Ashbourne,  or  to  any  such  previous  acquaintance  in  the  whole  of  this  correspondence. 

1  mis  char,  from  the  history  of  Dr.  Johnson's  own  lite,  that  he  had  not  been 

down  to  Staffordshire,  or  Derbyshire,  from   1 7:*7  till    after   his  mother's  death    in  17V', 

!!,  the  Editor  believes,  till  after  the  grant  of  his  pension  in  1762. — Ed.] 
3  [Another  gro^s  error  <>i  .Mr.  Wright:  Johnson  said  this,  not  of  Miss  Boothby,  but 

/  i  /.     Sec  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  61. — Ed.] 

i  [Only  one  of  his  letters  is  publ   bed  by  Mr.  Boswell,  "  the  merits  of  the  others  not 
said  he.  [ante,  rol.iv.  p.  490.  n.)  "so  apparent."     The  truth  probably  was, 
that  Boswell  thought   they  were  written  in  a  style  that  might  afford  some  scope  to 
ridicule  or  n  isrepresentation  against  his  revered  friend — Ed.] 
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The  original  MSS.  are  deposited  in  the  museum  of  antiquities  and 
natural  curiosities,  belonging  to  the  editor ;  which  is  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  public. 

Lichfield,  2d  March,  1805. 

LETTER  I. 
"MISS  BOOTIIBV  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  30th  July,  1753. 

"  Sir, — I  assure  you  I  esteemed  your  request  to  write  to  and  hear 
from  me,  as  an  honour  done  me,  and  received  your  letter  with  much 
pleasure.  Most  people,  and  particularly  a  lady,  would  tremble  at 
taking  up  the  pen  to  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Johnson  ;  but  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  experiencing  so  much  candour  and  goodness  in  the 
man,  that  I  have  no  fear  of  the  eminent  genius,  extensive  learning, 
accurate  judgment,  and  every  other  happy  talent  which  distinguish 
and  complete  the  author.  In  a  correspondence  with  you,  sir,  I  am 
confident  I  shall  be  so  far  from  hazarding  any  thing  by  a  discovery 
of  my  literary  poverty,  that  in  this  view  I  shall  be  so  much  the  more 
a  gainer:  a  desire  to  be  such  will  be  a  motive  sufficient  to  engage 
your  generosity  to  supply  me  out  of  your  large  stock,  as  far  as  I  am 
capable  of  receiving  so  high  an  advantage. 

4i  Indeed  you  greatly  overrate  my  poor  capacity  to  follow  the  great 
examples  of  virtue,  which  are  deeply  engraven  in  my  heart.  One1 
of  the  most  eminent  of  these  you  have  seen,  and  justly  admired  and 
loved.  It  is  but  a  faint  ray  of  that  brightness  of  virtue  which  shone 
in  her,  through  every  part  of  her  life,  which  is,  as  by  reflection  only, 
to  be  seen  in  me,  her  unworthy  substitute  in  the  care  of  her  dearest 

remains. 

"  Let  me  beg  you  therefore  to  give  honour  to  whom  honour  i>  due. 
Treat  me  as  a  friend,  dear  sir  ;  exercise  the  kindest  office  of  one 
towards  me;  tell  me  my  faults,  and  assist  me  in  rectifying  them.  Do 
not  give  me  the  least  reason  to  doubt  your  sincerity  by  any  tiling  that 
has  the  air  of  compliment.  Female  vanity  has,  I  believe,  no  small 
share  in  the  increase  of  the  difficulties  you  have  found  in  one  part  of 
your  labours,  I  mean  that  of  explaining  in  your  Dictionary  the  ge- 
neral and  popular  language.  You  should  therefore  treat  this  vanity 
as  an  enemy,  and  he  very  far  from  throwing  any  temptation  in  its 
way. 

"  I  have  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Lawrence  and  his  family.     They 

have  hearts  like  yours  ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  wonder  they  are 
partial  in  judging  of  me,  who  have  a  friendly  and  grateful  heart. 
You  are  in  the  right  :    I  should  have  been  most  heinously  offended, if 

\  on  had  omitted  a  particular  inquiry  after  my  dear  charge.     They 

'  |Mr*.  1 'lt/lurlkn.  who  had  died  .i  fen  montbi  Kforc En.] 
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are  all  six  '  in  perfect  health,  and  can  make  as  much  noise  as  any  six 
children  in  England.  They  amply  reward  all  my  daily  labours  for 
them  :  the  eldest  has  her  dear  mother's  disposition  and  capacity.  I 
am  enabled  to  march  on  steadily  with  my  shattered  frame  ;  how  long 
I  think  not  of,  but  cheerfully  wait  for 

'  Kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat' 

whenever  it  pleases  God. 

"  I  hope,  however,  to  see  you  the  author  of  a  Great  Dictionary 
before  I  go,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  joining  with  a  whole  nation 
in  your  applause  ;  and  when  you  have  put  into  their  hands  the  means 
of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language  with  as  much  purity 
and  propriety  as  it  is  capable  of  being  spoken  and  wrote,  give  me 
leave  to  recommend  to  you  your  future  studies  and  labours — let 
them  all  be  devoted  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  exemplify  the  true  use  of 
all  languages  and  tongues.  The  vanity  of  all  human  wishes,  you 
have  finely  and  forcibly  proved ;  what  is  then  left  for  you,  but  to 
seek  after  certain  and  permanent  happiness,  divine  and  eternal  goods, 

('  These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain,') 

and  with  all  the  great  talents  bestowed  on  you,  to  call  others  to  the  same 
pursuit.  How  should  I  rejoice  to  see  your  pen  wholly  employed 
in  the  glorious  Christian  cause;  inviting  all  into  the  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness ;  proving  and  displaying  the  only  paths  to  peace.  Wherever 
you  have  chosen  this  most  interesting  subject  of  religion  in  your 
Ramblers,  I  have  warmly  wished  you  never  to  choose  any  other. 
You  see,  sir,  I  am  much  inclined  to  indulge  the  liberty  you  have 
given  me  of  conversing  with  you  in  this  way.  But  I  will  not  please 
myself  longer  at  the  hazard  of  tiring  you.  One  request,  however,  I 
must  make;  some  of  those  parts  of  your  life,  which,  you  say,  you 
pass  in  idleness,  pray,  for  the  future,  bestow  on  one  who  has  a  great 
regard  for  you,  will  highly  value  every  testimony  of  your  esteem, 
and  is,  sir,  your  much  obliged  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"  H.  BOOTHBF. 


•  [These  six  children  were,  as  Lord  St  Helens  informs  me,  Judith,  born  1746,  whom 
Miss  Boothby  calls  Miss  Fitzherbert,  a  young  person  of  uncommon  promise,  but  who 
died  in  1738;  William,  born  in  174!?,  created  a  baronet  in  1783,  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent Sir  Henry  Fitzherbert;  John  and  Thomas,  who  both  died  young;  Selina,  born  in 
1751,  married  to  H.  Galley  Knight,  Esq. ;  she  died  in  1823,  leaving  an  only  son,  well 
known  in  the  literary  world;  and,  lastly,  Lord  St.  Helens  himself,  born  a  few  weeks 
before  his  mother's  death,  who  enjoys,  the  editor  is  happy  to  add,  excellent  health,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  elegant  amenity  of  his  manners  and  the  pleasantry  and  acuteness 
of  his  conversation.  It  is  pleasing  and  consolatory  to  find  in  one  old  enough  to  have 
been  for  thirty  years  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  such  an  example  of  the  mens  sana  in  tor. 
pure  suno — Ed.] 
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"  My  good  wishes  attend  Miss  Williams  " .  Mr.  Fitzherbert  returns 
you  his  compliments.  We  are  now  at  Tissington,  near  Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire." 

LETTER  II. 

"  Tissington,  4th  Dec.  1753. 
"Dear  sir, — You  might  be  very  sure  that  something  extraordinary 
and  unavoidable  must  keep  me  so  long  silent,  to  a  person  whom  from 
every  motive  I  esteem  and  regard,  and  consequently  love  to  converse 
with.     I  will   honestly  own  to  you  likewise,  that  I  was  extremely 
pleased  with  your  letter,  as  one  of  the  prettiest  things  I  ever  read  in 
my  life,  and  longed  to  praise  you  in  reply  to  it,  as  a  proof  of  my  being 
convinced  that,  as  a  friend,  I  owed  you  this  honest  tribute.      But, 
alas  !  all  my  purposes  of  writing  were  prevented  ;  first,  by  a  series  of 
family  engagements  and  perplexities,  which  much  affected  me,  and 
lately,  by  what,  I  believe,  is  in  part  the  consequence  of  them,  sickness. 
I  have  a  very  tender  weak  body,  and  it  is  next  to  a  miracle  it  has 
stood  up  so  long  as  for  seven  months  without  one  day's  confinement 
to  a  room ;  but,  on  last  Friday  se'nnight,  a  violent  fit  of  the  colic 
seized  me,  and,  till  yesterday,  disabled  me  from  going  out  of  my  room. 
I  am  now,  thank  God,  recovering,  and  only  low,  weak,  and  languid. 
My  dear  children  have  been  and  are  all  well,  except  some  triflino- 
colds  and  little  disorders :  and  for  them  nothing  is  too  hard  to  suffer, 
too  arduous  to  attempt ;  my  confidence  is  strong,  founded  on  a  rock  ; 
and  I  am  assured  I  shall  be  supported  for  them,  till  it  pleases  God  to 
raise  them  up  a  better  helper.     O,  certainly,  I  allow  a  friend  may  be 
a  comfort,  and  a  great  one ;  and,  I   assure  you,  dear  sir,  your  last 
kind  notice  of  me  brought  comfort  with  it,  for  which  I  thank  you. 
Please  not  to  mention  any  thing  more  of  me  in  Essex-street,  or  to 
any,  than  that  various  engagements  and  sickness  have  made  me  appear 
negligent.     I  am  no  complainer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  think  every 
dispensation  of  Providence  a  blessing ;  enjoy  the  sweet  portion,  nor 
quarrel  with  the  medicinal  draught,  because  it  is  bitter.     What  I 
have  hinted  to  you,  of  perplexity,  &c.  is  in  the  confidence  of  friend- 
ship. 

"  May  all  your  labours  be  blest  with  success  !  Excuse  my  trembling 
hand,  which  cannot  do  more  at  present  than  assure  you  I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  much  obliged  and  sincere  friend,  "  H.  Boothby. 

"  Some  acquaintance  of  mine  at  a  distance  will  have  it  that  you 
sometimes  write  an  Adventurer ;  for  this  reason,  because  they  like 
some  of  those  papers  better  than  any,  except  the  Ramblers.  I  have 
not  seen  any.     Pray  tell  me  if  I  must ;  for,  if  your  pen  has  any  share 

1  [Had  there  been  an  old  friendship,  formed  in  Derbyshire,  the  information  that  she 
was  time  at  Tissington,  near  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  would  have  been  quite  super- 
fluous.— Ed.] 
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in  them,  I  shall  take  it  ill  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit.     Be  so  good 
as  to  let  me  hear  from  you,  when  you  have  leisure." 

LETTER  III. 

"  Tissington,  29th  Dec.  1753. 

"  Dkar  sir, — You  very  obligingly  say,  '  Few  are  so  busy  as  not 
to  find  time  to  do  what  they  delight  in  doing.'  That  I  have  been  one 
of  those  few,  my  not  having,  till  now,  found  time  to  answer  your  last 
kind  letter  may  convince  you.  Jly  indisposition,  and  confinement 
on  that  account,  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  double  my  application 
for  my  little  flock ;  and,  as  my  strength  increased,  I  found  occasions 
to  exercise  its  increase  also ;  so  that  I  really  have  not  had  a  moment 
to  spare.  I  know  you  will  be  better  pleased  to  infer  from  hence  that 
my  health  is  much  mended,  than  you  would  be  with  the  finest  and 
most  artful  arrangement  of  abstract  reasoning  that  ever  was  penned. 
I  have  been  a  great  moralizer;  and,  perhaps,  if  all  my  speculative 
chains  were  linked  together,  they  would  fill  a  folio  as  large  as  the 
largest  of  those  many  wrote  by  the  philosophical  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, and  be  just  as  useful  as  her  labours.  But  I  have  wholly  given 
up  all  attempts  of  this  sort,  convinced  by  experience  that  they  could 
at  most  afford  only  a  present  relief.  The  one  remedy  for  all  and  every 
kind  of  sorrow,  the  deeply  experienced  royal  prophet  thus  expresses : 

"  '  In  the  multitude  of  sorrows  which  I  had  in  my  heart,  thy  com- 
forts have  refreshed  my  soul.' 

'  The  sovereign  balm  for  every  heart-felt  wound 
Is  only  in  the  Heavenly  Gilead  found  : 
Whate'er  the  sage  philosophers  pretend, 
.Alan's  wisdom  may  awhile  man's  pain  suspend  ; 
But  can  no  more — wisdom  divine  must  cure, 
And  love  inspire,  which  all  things  can  endure.' 

"  As  I  think  I  write  ;  and  express  my  thoughts  in  words  that  first 
offer,  -ans  premeditation,  as  you  see.  As  I  have  told  you  before,  I 
write  to  the  friend,  not  to  the  Mr.  Johnson,  who  himself  writes  better 
than  any  man.  I  shall  comply  with  your  request,  and  not  inclose 
this  ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  am  conscious  I  have  so  little  claim 
to  a  place  among  your  riches,  that  a  waste  paper  drawer  will  be  a 
much properer  one  for  my  poor  productions:  however,  if  they  have 
this  merit,  and  you  regard  them  as  proofs  that  I  much  esteem  you, 
they  will  answer  my  purpose,  which  is  that  of  being  regarded  as, 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  and  sincere  friend,  "  H.  Boothby. 

"  My  jewels  an-  all  well. 

■  One  reason  for  my  inclosing  my  former  letters  was  the  not  being 
sure  of  y OUT  right  direction,  but  I  hope  I  have  recollected  one.  You 
hive  not  answered  my  question  '  in  my  last postscript." 

•  [Relative  to  the  Adventurer LId.] 
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LETTER  IV. 

"Saturday,  16th  Feb.  1754 

"  Dkar  sir, — I  could  almost  think  you  had  been  long  silent l  on 
purpose  that  you  might  make  the  prettiest  reflections  on  that  silence 
imaginable  ;  but  I  know  you  never  need  auxiliaries  ;  your  own  powers 
are  on  every  occasion  abundantly  sufficient.  I  come  now  only,  aa  it 
were,  to  call  upon  you  in  a  hurry,  and  to  tell  you  I  am  going  to  the 
Bath.  So  it  is  determined  for  me.  Lodgings  are  taken  ;  and  on 
Monday  we  are  to  set  out,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  the  two  eldest  dear  ones, 
and  myself.  This  change  of  place  for  six  or  eight  weeks  I  must  no- 
tify to  you,  for  fear  I  should  be  deprived  of  a  letter  of  yours  a  day 
longer  than  your  own  affairs  make  necessary.  If  nothing  unforeseen 
prevents,  Mrs.  I  fill  Boothby  will  be  found  on  the  South  Parade,  Bath, 
by  a  letter  directed  there,  after  the  next  week,  for  we  shall  travel 
slowly. 

"  I  will  add  a  few  more  words,  though  I  am  very  busy,  and  a  very 
few  will  fully  show  my  thoughts  on  morality.  The  Saviour  of  the 
world,  truth  itself  says,  '  He  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it.' 

"  I  wonder  not  at  your  hesitating  to  impart  a  secret  to  a  woman  ; 
but  am  the  more  obliged  to  you  for  communicating  it  as  a  secret, 
after  so  hesitating.  Such  a  mark  of  your  deliberate  confidence  shall 
be  strictly  regarded  ;  and  I  shall  seek  for  Utter  T  '-',  that  I  may  read 
with  redoubled  pleasure.  I  want  to  know  when  the  Great  Dictionary 
will  prove  itself  truly  so,  by  appearing.  Every  thing  that  relates  to 
Mr.  Johnson  has  the  beat  wishes  of  a  friendly  heart  ;  here  I  include 
Mrs.  Williams,  and  desire  she  will  accept  her  share,  which  I  am  sure 
she  will  with  pleasure;  on  account  of  my  being,  dear  sir.  your  sincere 
friend,  and  much  obliged  humble  servant;  "  H.  Boothby. 

"P.  S.  As  a  friend  of  yours  and  Dr.  F..[jiwrence3's.  ami  one  who 
seems  worthy  to  be  such,  I  am  solicitous  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  Dr.  Bathurst    . 

"  Excuse    hurry  and    its   effects — I  mean  my  health   is  very  weak, 

and  I  have  much  to  do." 


«[It  is  evident  that  Johnson's  share  of  the  correspondence  was  considerable,  bat, 
except  ■  few  towards  the  dose,  none  of  Ins  letten  have  been  preserved. — Kn.l 

■  |  Bee  ante,  v,  i.  p.  -  K>,  Editor*!  note.  Then  can  do  longer  be  any  doubt  that  John* 
sua  v  as  the  author  <>t'  the  papers  In  the  Adventurei  marked  T.,  and  it  eeema  probable, 
from  Miss  Boothby*! emphatic  statement,  that  she  will  read  them  with  rtdombi 

sure,  that  Johnson  hail  told  her  that    their  COmiDOfl   trieiiil.  Dr.   Ilathurst,  hail   some  in. 

teres)  in  these  papers.  This  supports  .virs.  \y*illiams*s  version,  to  which  Johnson  turn* 
M'lt  assented,  though  it  does  not  explain  how  Johnson,  distressed  as  be  was,  eould  atlonl 
to  transfer  to  l>r.  Bathurst  the  profits  of  his  labours.  —  Bo.] 

j  [This  and  the  preceding  paragraphs  confirm  the  idea  that,  at  Dr.  Lawrence's,  she 
had  become  acquainted  with  Johnson,  Miss  Williams,  sod  Dr.  Bathurst — Kn.| 
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LETTER  V. 

CiBath,  11th  March,  1754. 

"  Dear  sin, — It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  pay  due  regard  to 
your  kind  solicitude  for  my  better  health.  I  shall  therefore  begin 
this  letter,  as  you  enjoin  me,  with  an  account  of  it,  and  tell  you  it 
really  is  better.  The  waters  did  not  agree  with  me  for  some  days 
after  I  began  drinking  them ;  but  a  little  medicinal  assistant  ad- 
ministered by  Dr.  Hartley  has  so  reconciled  us,  that  for  a  week  past 
they  have  been  very  salutary,  given  me  an  appetite,  strength  to  use 
exercise  without  fatigue,  whole  nights  of  sweet  sleep,  and,  what  some 
people  here  would  even  prefer  to  these,  better  looks.  For  all  these  I 
am  truly  thankful  to  the  giver  of  all  good.  You  are  doubtful  whether 
I  am  not  hurt  by  needless  anxiety.  Be  no  longer  so;  but  be  sure  I 
am  not:  "  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  is  my  preserva- 
tive from  all  anxious  thought  for  the  morrow.  I  look  not  forward 
but  to  an  eternity  of  peace  and  joy,  and  in  this  view  all  vain  solicitude 
for  the  things  of  this  life  is  taken  away. 

'f  You  find  pleasure  in  writing  letters,  and  to  me.  I  will  put  a  stop 
to  your  further  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this,  by  most  truly  assuring 
you,  you  give  me  a  very  great  pleasure  in  reading  your  letters.  I 
earnestly  wish  to  be  indeed  your  friend;  and  as  far  as  I  am  capable 
of  being  such,  I  beg  you  always  to  be  certain  you  are  conferring  an 
obligation  when  you  confide  in  me,  or  command  me.  Immediately 
after  I  received  your  last  letter,  I  tripped  to  the  bookseller's  for  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  '  :  many  masterly  strokes  in  the  picture  would 
have  made  the  hand  known  to  me,  had  not  you  named  it.  You  will 
not  be  displeased  when  I  tell  you,  one  circumstance  drew  from  me  a 
silent  tear,  viz.  'one  of  the  lust  arts  of  reason,'  &c.  and  this  melting 
art  from  natural  tenderness,  part  from  sympathy.  How  then 
can  I  condemn  your  sorrow  ?  Yet  I  must,  even  because  I  have  my- 
self  formerly  been  overwhelmed  with  fruitless  grief  for  the  loss  of  a 
friend  ;  and  therefore  by  miserable  experience  can  warn  all  from 
splitting  on  tin-;  rock.  Fly  from  it.  Many  are  the  resources  shown 
to  fly  to;   hut  believe  me,  there  is  but  one  that  can  avail — religion. 

1  in  the  Gentleman**  Maga.  me  for  February,  17"'3,  p-  fll,  is  inserted  the  thirtieth 
number  of  the  "Adventurer,"  dated  February  17,  1768,  which  was  written  by  Dr.  John- 
son. In  the  same  Magazine,  the  account  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Gamester  sinus  also  to  have 
been  written  by  him — W'iik.iit.  [Mr.  Wright's  note  is  careless  and  erroneous  to  an 
almost  incredible  degree.    The  thirtieth  number  of  the  Adventurer  was  not  written  hy 

Dr.  Johnson,  whose  lirst  paper  is  the  thirty-fourth.      Nor  does  .Mis,  Boothby  allude  to 

t lemon' t  Magazine  for  February,  17~>.'5,  hut  to  that  for  175-1 ;  and  in  which  there 

is  not  ('any  n.ore  than  in  the  former)  any  paper  of  the  Adventurer  written  hy  Johnson. 

The  •-/■;<  inn."  alluded  to  is  Johnson's  l. i/,-  of  Cave,  the  first  article  in  the  Magazine 
tor  February,  1764— and  in  that  the  passage  referred  to  is  to  be  found,  descriptive  of 
1  i  nh  :  "Oro  oft)  iich  lie  '  verted  teat,  topreti  ttiehand 

which  ;.;  now  writing  thit  little  narrative" — \'.\>.\ 
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My  situation  hero  allows  me  but  a  very  small  portion  of  time  to 
myself.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  loves  company,  and  lias  a  good  deal.  I 
have  some  acquaintance,  and  a  few  friends  here,  who  by  turns  engage 
me.  Thus,  though  I  never  go  into  the  public  scenes  here,  I  can 
seldom  be  alone :  but  I  was  determined  to  secure  half  an  hour,  to 
thank  you,  and  to  tell  you,  whenever  you  favour  me  with  your  letters, 
no  engagements  shall  prevent  my  assuring  you,  I  receive  them  in 
every  place  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  am,  and  shall  be,  dear  sir, 
your  affectionate  friend,  "  II.  Boothby. 

"  Overlook  all  defects." 

LETTER  VI. 

"Bath,  1st  April,  1754 
"  Dkak  sir, — That  you  find  my  health  and  well-being  of  conse- 
quence  enough  to  be  solicitous  about,  is  a  consideration  so  pleasing  to 
me,  that  it  is  impossible  your  inquiries  after  them  should  ever  be 
troublesome;  and  I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  your  judgment,  that, 
were  I  so  situated  as  to  consult  it  properly,  and  clearly  state  my  ques- 
tions, no  nervous  fine  lady  in  Bath  can  more  frequently  have  recourse 
to  her  doctor  for  advice,  than  I  should  have  to  you  for  yours  in  every 
doubtful  point  of  conduct.  The  extreme  cold  has  affected  me;  but, 
on  the  whole,  I  am,  thank  God,  better  than  when  I  first  came  to  this 
place  :  and  so  cheerful,  that  those  of  my  acquaintance  who  think  there 
is  no  other  use  for  spirits  but  to  enjoy  lift-  in  public,  to  speak  in  their 
own  style,  wonder  I  do  not  frequent  the  rooms,  halls,  &C.  Hut  the 
dreaming  part  of  my  life  is  over,  and  all  my  pursuits  arc  bent  towards 
the  securing — 

'  A  sober  certainty  of  waking  1)1188.' 

I  fly  from  dissipation  to  serious  recollection,  a  sort  of  labour  which  is 
succeeded  by  a  cheerful  rest. 

"  Sir  Charles  (irandison  I  have  not  read,  The  reflection  of  having 
thrown  away  much  precioustime  formerly  in  useless  and  unprofitable 
reading  makes  me  extremely  cautious  ;  and  I  am  in  a  bookseller's 
shop,  like  a  bee  in  a  garden,  which  you  have  set  n  ll\  round  and 
round,  from  flower  to  flower,  iu>r   ever  rests   on   an\    till    it    finds   one 

which  will  yield  pure  honey-  Soljusl  touched  Sir  Charles  Orandison 
in  my  examining  flight;  but,  from  my  instinct,  found  there  was  no 

honey  for  mc.      Yet  I  am  far   from  saying  there  may  not  be  mi,/  tris 

doux  for  other  kind  of  bees.     However,  1  find  the  tew  to  whose  judg- 
ment I  pay  the  greatest  deference  agree  with  you.     Mr.  Richardson's 

intention  I  honour;  but  to  apply  your  own  words  truly1  on  this  occa- 

1  [.1kIiiis.ui,  in  one  of  his  letters,  had  evidently  expressed  tome  apprehension,  thai, 
Li  wttli  tlif  beat  Intentions,  In-  might  be  troublesome."  Mist  Boothby  hints  thai  such 
an  apprehension  on  his  pari  was  unfounded, — Ed.] 
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sion — '  The  best  intention  may  be  troublesome.'  And  perhaps  the 
same  way  and  manner  of  executing  may  -weary.  His  mistaking  the 
manners  and  life  of  those  whom  you  truly  say  we  condescend  to  call 
great  people,  is,  I  think,  very  pardonable.  It  would  not  be  worth  a 
naturalists  while  to  spend  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  observing 
the  various  tinctures  a  camelion  takes  from  every  body  it  approaches ; 
and  yet  he  must  do  so,  to  give  a  true  representation  of  the  colours  of 
its  life.     You  can  make  the  application. 

"I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to  education.  I  will 
labour  all  I  can  to  produce  plenty.  But  sanguine  hopes  will  never 
tempt  me  to  feel  the  torture  of  cutting  disappointment.  I  have  seen 
even  Paul  plant  and  Apollos  water  in  vain,  and  am  convinced  God 
only  can  give  the  increase1.  Mine  is  a  fruitful  soil.  Miss  Fitzherbert 
is  vet  every  thing  I  can  wish.  Her  eldest  brother,  a  fine  lively  boy ; 
but,  entre  nous,  too  indulgent  a  father  will  make  it  necessary  for  him 
to  be  sent  to  school — the  sooner  the  better.  Do  you  know  of  any 
school  where  a  boy  of  six  years  old  would  be  taken  care  of,  chiefly 
as  to  his  morals,  and  taught  English,  French,  &c,  till  of  a  fit  age  for 
a  public  school  ? 

"  You  do  not  say  a  word  of  the  Dictionary.  Miss  Fitzherbert  and 
I  are  impatient  for  its  publication.  I  know  you  will  be  so  indulgent 
to  a  friend,  as  to  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  soon. 
My  sincere  regard  and  best  wishes  will  always  attend  you,  as  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend,  "  H.  Boothby. 

"  A  rainy  day  has  prevented  my  drinking  the  waters,  or  I  should 
have  hazarded  the  head-ache,  rather  than  have  been  longer  silent." 

LETTER  VII. 

"Bath,  20th  May,  1/^4. 
"Dear  sin, — How  was  I  surprised  this  morning,  when,  on  open- 
ing a  letter  from  you,  -with  the  pleasing  expectation  of  its  being  a 
reply  to  one  I  wrote  to  you  above  a  week  ago,  I  found  you  kindly 
complaining  of  my  silence.  The  reflections  you  begin  your  letter 
with  seemed  to  me,  at  first,  as  if  you  had  mistaken  in  directing  it  to 
me,  as  I  well  knew  I  felt,  and  had  very  lately  expressed,  a  regard 
mmi  could  not  have  the  least  doubt  of.  The  servant  assures  me  he 
put  my  letter  into  the  post-box  himself.  The  post-master  assures 
me,  none  put  there  ever  fail.  Yet  somehow  this  has  failed.  I  shall 
be  sorry  if  it  does  not  reach  you,  as  there  were  some  parts  of  it  (for 
it  was  no  short  one)  wrote  with  the  freedom  and  confidence  of  friend- 
-lii|>;  and  the  whole  sufficient  to  prove  I  am  never  long  silent,  but 
from  necessity.     If  tins  wanderer  does  at  last  find  you,  dear  sir,  sig- 

1  I '•  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  bat  <"xl  yavc  the  increase"  1  Cor.  iii.  6. 
— En  | 
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nify  its  arrival  as  soon  as  possible  to  me.  I  would  not  have  any 
thing  lost  which  would  be  of  the  least  value  to  you.  But  if  it  is  lost, 
my  intention  and  execution  of  it  will  still  remain  as  testimonies  for 
me  ;  and  if  it  is  possible  any  one  of  your  friends  could  give  occasion 
for  imputations  of  inconstancy  and  unkindness,  you  may  be  assured 
I  am,  on  motives  which  are  invariable,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate 
friend,  "  H.  Bootiibv. 

"  We  are  to  leave  this  place  on  Tuesday  the  28th,  and  set  out  for 
Tissington,  where  I  long  to  be.  I  hope  to  take  much  better  health 
thither,  for  the  use  of  my  dear  little  nursery." 

LETTER  VIII. 

"Tissington,  5th  June,  1/54. 

"  Dkau  sir, — The  first  leisure  moment  I  have,  is  most  justly  due 
to  the  compliance  with  your  kind  request  to  be  informed  of  our  arrival 
here ;  and  with  much  pleasure  I  tell  you,  that,  after  a  very  good 
journey  of  four  days,  we  were  met  with  the  bloom  of  health,  and  the 
endearing  smiles  of  innocence,  last  Friday,  at  Tissington.  The  sensa- 
tions of  joy  and  thankfulness  I  experienced  on  this  interview  with 
the  little  creatures  are  not  to  be  described  :  but,  I  am  persuaded,  no 
heart  but  hers  who  bequeathed  them  to  me,  ever  so  truly  owned 
and  received  them  as  children. 

**  The  loss  of  that  letter  I  can  no  way  account  for — think  no  more 
of  it.  The  subject  of  part  of  it  was  my  then  situation,  and  some 
reflections  on  the  exceeding  decline  of  conversation  I  observed  in 
general :  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  propriety  than  that 
of  trifling  French  words  to  trifling  somethings,  not  worthy  of  being 
called  thoughts.  I  mentioned  Adventurers,  &c.  and  expressed,  as 
well  as  I  could,  my  particular  Satisfaction  in  i\Ir.  Johnson's  bullion, 
or  rather  pure  sterling,  amidst  the  tinsel  base-mixed  stuil'  I  met  with, 
and  the  high  value  I  set  on  his  letters.  I  gave  von  an  abstract  Off 
Farneworth's  History,  which  I  have  not  time  to  repeat.  I  thank  you 
for  thinking  of  8  school,  and  recommending  one.  Your  recom- 
mendation would  immediately  fix  me,  if  I  alone  was  to  determine. 
Two  have  been  particularly  recommended  to  Mr.  Fitiherbert, 
Fulham  and  Wandsworth  ;  and  we  have  for  some  time  been  making 
all  the  inquiry  we  can  into  both.  The  la-t  I  have  mam  objections 
to.     1  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  lor  a  more  particular  account  of 

your  Priendj  as — how  many  boys  he  takes— his  rules  and  rates  — and 
also  if  he  lias  a  French  and  dancing  -master.  I  am  Btrongly  biassed 
towards  a  man  you  speak  so  well  of.  That — well  instructed  in  virtue. 
is  the  thing  1  want:    and  a  \  i-it  from    you  now   and    then,  to   confirm 

this  instruction,  is  a  high  inducement     To  some  proper  place  I  hope 

I  shall  be  permitted  to  take  this  dear   hoy  this   summer,  when  I  aUo 
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hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  know  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
you  to  assist  me  in  an  affair  of  such  consequence,  on  many  accounts  ; 
and  I  shall  not  say  any  more  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert  about  Fulham  till  I 
hear  from  you ;  which,  I  assure  you,  I  never  do  without  great  satis- 
faction ;  as  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

"  H.  BOOTIIBY. 

"  Excuse  the  effects  of  hurry.  I  have  a  cold  I  brought  from  Bath  ; 
otherwise  I  am  in  much  better  health  than  I  have  been  for  above 
twelve  months  past." 

LETTER  IX. 

"Tissington,  1st  July,  1754. 

"Dear  sir, — Truth  is  my  delight:  no  establishment  of  custom 
will,  I  hope,  ever  make  me  deviate  from  it.  And  as  an  excuse  seems 
to  me  a  kind  of  screen,  which  has  at  least  the  appearance  of  conceal- 
ing something  Ave  would  not  have  seen,  I  make  none.  Nor  shall  I 
now  say  more  upon  my  long  silence,  than  that  I  have  thought  and 
felt  it  such  myself,  and  from  thence  leave  you  to  infer  that  it  lias  been 
unavoidable.  Your  last  letter  was  such  a  one  as  I  expected  from  you 
on  such  a  subject — that  is,  so  clear,  full,  candid,  sensible,  kind,  and 
friendly,  as  I  hardly  ever  saw  from  any  other.  If  I  had  your  talent 
of  expression,  I  could  expatiate  on  this  letter  with  great  pleasure; 
but  as  I  have  not,  I  must  deny  myself  this  indulgence,  and  treasure 
up  those  observations  I  have  made  for  my  own  use,  which  if  I  could 
in  the  best  manner  express,  you  do  not  need  for  yours.  I  communi- 
cated what  you  said  of  Mr.  Elphinston  '  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  who 
desires  me  to  say,  with  his  regard  to  you,  that  lie  is  much  obliged  to 
you,  but  upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Elphinston  is  not  the  person  he  would 
choose.  Though  Air.  Fitzherbert  is  no  warm  party  man,  vet  I  be- 
lieve, the  "Scotchman"  and  '-Nonjuror"  would  be  insuperable  objec- 
tions. Fulham,  I  think,  will  be  chosen,  at  least  for  a  time.  The  hope  of 
your  seeing  this  dear  hoy  sometimes  is  a  comfortable  one  ;  thank  you 
for  it.  His  going  from  home,  and  at  a  distance,  I  am  sure  you  would 
see  the  necessity  of,  could  I  lay  before  you  the  reasons  which  daily 
urge  me  to  feel  it.  Less  evils  must  be  submitted  to,  with  the  \  iew 
of  avoiding  greater.  I  cannot  help,  with  much  pity,  regarding  a  mere 
fbx-hunter  as  an  animal  little  superior  to  those  he  pursues,  and  dread- 
ing every  path  that  seems  to  lead  towards  this  miserable  chase. 

"  My  health  continues  tolerable,  thank  God  ;  yours,  and  r\  ery  other 

'.  I  sincerely  wish  you.     If  present  resolutions  hold,  I  may  have 

tin  pleasure  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  you  ;  however,  I  hope  for 

that  of  hearing  from  you.     I  beg  you  never  to  let  me  lose  one  of  your 

1  Mr.  Jamea  Blphinsten,  who  kepi  a  school  at  Kensington. — Wright.  [See  ante, 
vo].  i.  p.  !!«;.    We  gather  from  this  letter  that  .Mr.  Elphinston  was  a  nonjuror— .El).] 
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reflections  upon  life.  Drop  them  on  the  paper  just  as  they  arise  from 
your  mind  ;  I  love  them,  and  profit  by  them  ;  and  I  am  pleased  par- 
ticularly sometimes  to  find  one  of  my  own,  brightened  and  adorned 
with  your  strong  and  masterly  colouring,  which  gives  me  back  the 
image  of  my  mind,  like  the  meeting  an  old  acquaintance  after  absence, 
but  extremely  improved.  I  have  no  reason,  I  own,  to  expect  a  letter 
from  you  soon  ;  but  think  not  that,  because  I  have  not  before  now 
desired  one,  I  do  not  deserve  one,  because  I  can  with  truth  assure 
you  I  have  this  claim.  Nobody  can  more  value  your  correspondence, 
or  be  with  greater  esteem  than  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  friend,  and 
obliged  humble  servant,  "  II.  Bootiiby." 

LETTEB  X. 

"  Tissinglon,  5th  August,  1754. 
"  Dkaii  sin, — I  have,  as  you  desired,  endeavoured  to  think  about 
and  examine  your  hypothesis  ;  but  this  dear  little  boy,  and  the  change 
resolved  on  for  him,  would  not  suffer  me  to  speculate  in  a  general 
way  to  much  purpose.  Must  you  not  allow  our  perception  of  pain 
and  of  pleasure  to  be  in  an  equal  degree  ?  Or  does  it  not  often  happen, 
that  we  are  even  more  sensible  to  pain  than  pleasure  ?  If  so,  those 
changes  which  do  not  increase  our  present  happiness,  will  not  enable 
us  to  feel  the  next  vicissitude  of  gladness  with  quicker,  but  only  with 
equal,  or  with  a  less  degree  of  perception  ;  and  consequently  we  shall 
be  either  no  gainers  or  Losers  on  the  whole.  And  vet.  though  I  am 
sure  I  shall  experience  the  truth  of  this,  if  I  only  see  you  lor  a  few 
hours,  I  shall  however  desire  to  sci'  you.  This  is  an  enigma  I  will 
leave  to  your  solution,  and  proceed  to  tell  you,  that,  if  nothing  in- 
tervenes to  change  it,  tlie  present  resolution  is,  that  we  are  to  set  out 
for  Fulhamon  Wednesday  se'nnight,  the  Mth  of  August.    On  account 

Of  the  dear  little  ones  I  shall  leave  here.  I  shall  he  obliged  to  make  a 
speedy    return  ;   and    propose    staying   only  a    week    at   a   friend's   in 

Putney,  to  Bee  every  thing  fixed,  as  well  as  I  ean.  for  niv  voting  man. 
But  I  will  contrive  to  mt  you  and  a  v  civ  few  more  of  my  friends  in 
town  ;   ami    you  shall  hear  from  inc.  B8  to  the  when   and  where,  from 

Putney.  You,  full  of  kindness,  sitting  in  your  study,  will,  I  know, 
say — •  Why  does  she  hurry  herself  about  bo?"  I  answer,  to  Bave  you 
the  pain  of  this  thought,  thai  travelling  always  is  verj  serviceable  to 

me  in  point  of  health. 

"  You    will  never    provoke   me    to  contradict    you,  unless  you   con- 
tradict   me,    without     reasons   and    exemplification    to    support    vour 

opinion,  'Tis  very  true — all  these  things  you  have  enumerated  are 
equally  pitiable  with  a  poor  fox-hunter.  'Tis  not  in  man  to  direct, 
either  his  own  or  tin1  way  of  Others  aright  :    nor  do  I  ever  look  hut  to 

the  supreme  and  all-Vi  ise  Governor  of  the  unn  erse,  either  for  direction 

or  with  hope<      1  know   you    kindly  mean  to   avert  the  pain  of  di-ap- 
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pointment  by  discouraging  expectation,  but  mine  is  never  sanguine 
with  regard  to  any  thing  here.  Mine  is  truly  a  life  of  faith,  not  of 
sight ;  and  thus  I  never,  as  Milton  says — 

»'  bate  one  jot 


Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up,  and  steer 
Right  onward.' 

"  I  like  not  the  conclusion  of  your  last  letter  ;  it  is  an  ill  compliment 
to  call  that  mean,  which  the  person  you  speak  to  most  highly  esteems 
and  values.  Know  yourself  and  me  better  for  the  future,  and  be 
assured  you  both  are  and  ought  to  be  much  regarded  and  honoured 
by,  dear  sir,  your  grateful  and  affectionate  friend,         "  H.  Boothby. 

"  Your  dedication  x  to  your  Great  Dictionary  I  have  heard  of  in 
these  words — A  specimen  of  perfection  in  the  English  language." 

LETTER  XI. 

"  Putney,  9th  August,  1764. 
"  Dear  sir, — As  I  promised,  this  is  to  inform  you  of  our  being 
here,  but  at  present  I  cannot  say  more.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  you, 
with  the  ways  and  means  of  procuring  this  pleasure,  must  be  deferred 
for  some  days.  This  evening  we  take  dear  Billy  to  school,  and  till 
I  have  seen  how  he  settles  there,  I  am  fixed  here.  Form  some  little 
plan  for  me,  to  be  executed  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  week ;  for 
really  I  am  not  capable  of  forming  any  myself  at  this  time — and  com- 
municate it  by  the  penny-post  in  a  billet  to  me  at  Mrs.  D  Aranda's  in 
Putney.  I  and  my  little  companions  here  are  well,  and  all  has  a 
favourable  aspect  with  regard  to  the  dear  boy's  situation.  1  never 
forget  any  thing  you  say  ;  and  now  have  in  my  mind  a  very  just  and 
useful  observation  of  yours,  viz.  'The  effect  of  education  is  very  pre- 
carious. But  what  can  he  hoped  without  it?  Though  the  harvest 
may  be  blasted,  we  must  yet  cultivate  the  ground,'  &c«  I  am  (some- 
what abruptly) — but  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  much  obliged  and  affec- 
tionate friend,  "  H.   Boothby." 

LETTER  XII. 

"  Sunday  evening,  Holborn-bridge. 
"  Dear  sir, — Do  you  think  I  would  have  been  almost  two  days 
in  town  without  seeing  you,  if  I  could  either  have  been  at  liberty  to 
have  made  you  a  visit,  or  have  received  one  from  you  ?  No  :  you 
cannot  think  so  unjustly  of  me.  The  truth  is,  I  have  been  in  a  hurry 
ever  since  I  came  here,  and  am  not  well.  To-morrow  I  am  obliged 
to  go  a  little  way  into  the  country.      On  Tuesday,  Dr.  Lawrence  has 

1  [She  must  mean  tlic  Prospectus  addressed1  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  which  had  been 
publMi<'d  so  long  before  aa  17  17,  of  which  the  original  manuscript,  with  some  marginal 
I        I      stcrfield,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Anderdon. — Ed. ] 
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engaged  me  to  spend  the  evening  at  his  bouse,  where  1  hope  to  meet 
you,  and  fix  with  you  some  hour  in  which  to  see  you  again  on  Wed- 
nesday. Thursday,  down  towards  Derbyshire.  Thus  is  whirled  about 
this  little  machine;  which,  however,  contains  a  mind  unsubject  to 
rotation,      .Such  you  will  always  find  it.  "  H.  Boothby." 

LETTER  XIII. 

'•  Putney,  23il  August,  ]'o4. 

"  Dear  sin, — Unless  a  very  great  change  is  made  in  you,  you  can 
never  have  the  least  reason  to  apprehend  the  loss  of  my  esteem. 
Caprice  may  have  accompanied  the  morning,  and  perhaps  noon  of  my 
life,  but  my  evening  has  banished  that  fickle  wanderer ;  and  as  now 
I  fix  not  without  deliberation  and  well-weighed  choice,  I  am  not  sub- 
ject to  change. 

"Your  very  kind  visit  was  a  new  obligation,  which,  if  I  could 
express  my  sense  of,  it  must  be  less.  Common  favours  it  is  easy  to 
acknowledge,  but  a  delicate  sensibility  to  real  proofs  of  esteem  and 
friendship  are  not  easily  to  be  made  known. 

'•  Mr.  Millar's  method  '  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  right  one,  and 
for  the  reasons  you  give;  and  if  he  will  please  to  carry  the  catalogue 
to  J\Ir.  Winston,  by  the  time  I  shall  be  in  town,  I  imagine  he  will 
have  appraised  the  books  ;  and  then  we  will  proceed  to  the  disposal 
of  them,  as  you  shall  judge  best.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  I  have  not  Been 
since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  therefore  cannot  vet  say 
when  I  can  again  have  that  pleasure;  but  I  hope  some  time  next 
week  to  repay  your  visit.  I  have  an  aching  head  to-day,  so  great  an 
enemy  to  my  inclination,  that  it  will  not  let  me  say  more  than  that 
1  am,  with  much  esteem  and  true  regard,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate 
friend,  ••  II.  Booth  by. 

"  Airs.  D'Aranda  and  the  young  ladies  desire  compliments.  My 
iv  ards  tn  .Miss  Williams." 

LETTER   XIV 

"Tiwington,  12th  September,  1764. 

••  Dbab   sik, — I  told  you  I   would  call   upon  vmi   before  I  left 

London,  if  I  could.  I  much  desired  to  have  seen  you  again  ;  it  v.  - 
in  ni\    mind  all  Thursday,  but  so  it  happened,  that    it   was  not    in  m\ 

power.  Mr.  Fitaherbert  having  changed  his  mind  and  determined 
not  to  go  to  Tunbridge,  suddenly  took  up  another  resolution,  which 

was  to  take  a  house  in  town,  and  engaged  me  to  go  with  him  tO  See 
one  in  Cavendish-square,  where  1  was  the  greatest  part  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  met   with  what  took  up  the  rest  of  the  day,  besides  so  much 

1  |  This  relate!  to  the  nde  of  some  books,  which  .Miss  Boothby'i  brother  «  tntcd  t>> 
dispoae  of,  ami  about  which  six  employed  Johnson  t<>  speak  t<»  now  l><>.>ks  lien.     l!n.  1 

VOL.   IV.  N   N 
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fatigue  as  would  alone  have  disabled  for  going  out  again  after  I  got  to 
Holborn.  But,  as  we  are  likely  to  be  in  town  again  the  next  month, 
and  stay  there  long,  I  hope  I  shall  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  you,  both  where  I  shall  be  and  at  your  own  house.  Thank 
God  we  arrived  here  well  on  Monday,  and  found  my  little  dear  charge 
all  in  perfect  health  and  joy.  .My  brother  I  shall  see  next  week,  and 
then  can  fully  communicate  to  him  all  you  was  so  good  as  to  execute 
for  us  in  the  library  affair,  and  your  opinion  concerning  the  disposal 
of  the  books.  I  only  saw  enough  of  you  in  Putney,  and  in  town,  to 
make  me  wish  to  see  more.  It  will  soon  be  in  your  power  to  gratify 
this  wish.  Place  is  a  thing  pretty  indifferent  to  me,  but  London  I 
am  least  fond  of  any;  however,  the  conversation  of  some  few  in  it 
will  soon  take  off  my  dislike.  I  do  not  mean  this  as  a  letter ;  call  it 
what  you  will.  It  is  only  to  tell  you  why  I  did  not  see  you  again  ; 
that  I  hope  a  future  time  will  recompense  for  this  loss;  that  we  are 
safe  here ;  and  that  every  where  I  am,  and  shall  be,  with  much 
esteem,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

"  H.  Booth  by. 
"  You  can  write  amidst  the  tattle  of  women,  because  your  attention 
is  so  strong  to  sense  that  you  are  deaf  to  sound.  I  wonder  whether 
you  could  write  amidst  the  prattle  of  children ;  no  better  than  I,  I 
really  believe,  if  they  were  your  own  children,  as  I  find  these  prat- 
tlers are  mine." 

LETTER  XV. 

"  Tistington,  2fith  September,  1754. 
"  Deaii  sir, — Do  you  wait  to  hear  again  from  me?  or  why  is  it 
that  I  am  so  Long  without  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you?  Had 
my  brother  kept  his  appointment,  I  should  not  have  failed  to  give 
you  a  second  letter  sooner;  now  is  the  first  moment  I  could  tell  you 
his  deti  rmination  concerning  the  books.  But  first  I  am  to  give  you 
hi-  compliments  and  thanks  for  your  part  in  the  affair.  He  think-, 
a-  the  -inn  offered  by  Mr.  Whiston  is  so  small  a  one,  and  his  son  is 
likely  to  he  a  scholar,  it  will  be  best  to  suspend  any  sale  of  the  books 
for  the  present  ;  and  if  on  further  consideration  he  finds  he  must  part 
with  them,  then  to  do  it  in  the  method  you  proposed;  as  that  way 
some  may  he  selected  tor  his  sun's  use,  and  the  rest  sold,  so  as  to 
make  mo re  than  to  be  parted  with  to  a  bookseller.  Upon  consider- 
ing both  sides  of  the  question,  he  rather  chooses  the  hazard  on  one 
side,  with  the  certainty  of  greater  profits  in  ease  of  success,  than  to 
accept  of  .Mr.  Whiston'-  sum  for  all  the  books  at  present.  But  I  am 
preparing  for  a  journey  to  town  ;  and  there  I  hope  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  upon  this  subject  in  a  clearer  manner;  for, 
though  I  know  what  I  would  say,  I  cannot  say  it  clearly  amidst  the 
Confusion  of  ideas  in  my  head  at  this  time.      I  beg  to  hear  from  you  ; 
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however  little  I  may  deserve,  I  cannot  lielp  much  desiring  a  letter 
from  you.     If.  your  taste  and  judgment  cannot  allow  me  any  thing  as 

a  writer,  yet  let  my  merit  as  a  sincere  friend  demand  a  return.  In 
this  demand  I  will  yield  to  none  ;  for  I  am  sure  none  can  have  a 
truer  esteem  and  friendship  towards  you  than,  dear  sir,  your  obliged 
and  affectionate  friend,  "  II.  Booth  by." 

LETTER  XVI. 

"  Tuesday,  29th  October,  17".  I. 
"Dkar  SIB,  —  From  what  Mrs.  Lawrence  told  me  I  have  had 
daily  hopes  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here,  which  has  prevented 
my  desiring  that  favour.  I  am  much  mortified  by  the  disappoint- 
ment of  having  been  so  long  in  town  without  one  of  the  greatest 
satisfactions  I  promised  myself  in  it — your  conversation:  and,  in 
short,  if  you  will  not  come  here,  I  must  make  you  a  visit  '.  I  should 
have  called  upon  you  before  this  time  if  the  settling  my  dear  little 
charge  here  had  not  employed  me  so  much  at  home;  now  that  busi- 
ness is  almost  completed.  Pray  say  when  and  where  I  may  have  the 
pleasure'  of  seeing  you.  Perhaps  you  may  not  imagine  how  nuieh  I 
am  affected  by  the  not  receiving  any  reply  to  two  litters  I  wrote  be- 
fore we  left  Derbyshire,  and  the  being  a  fortnight  in  town  without 
seeing  a  person  whom  I  highly  esteem,  and  to  whom  I  am  an  obliged 
and  affectionate  friend,  "  II.  Boothby." 

LETTER  XVII. 

'■  Friday  night,  "211th  November.  17'»l. 
f'  DEAR  kih, — How  particularly  unlucky  I  was  to  be  out  to-day 
when  \<>u  came!  For  above  these  fourteen  days  have-  I  never  been 
a  moment  from  home,  but  closely  attending  my  poor  dear  i\Ii-s  Fitz- 
berbert,  who  lias  been  very  ill,  and  unwillingly  left  her  to-day  to  pay 
a  debt  of  civility  long  due.      I  imagined  if  you  came  to-day.  it  would 

be  about  the  time  of  my  return  home.  But  that  we  may  be  the  better 
acquainted  with  each  other's  hours,  and  1  secure  against  a  second 
mortifying  disappointment,  I  send  to  tell  yon  that  not  being  an  even- 
ing rapper  at  people'9  doors,  whenever  I  do  go  out  it  is  in  a  morning 
— a  town-morning — between  noon  and  three  o'clock;  and  that  for 
the  next  four  mornings  I  must  be  out.  Now  can't  you  as  con- 
veniently let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  five  some  even- 
ing?     Name  any  one;   and  you  shall  have  your  tea  as  I  can  make  it, 

and  a  gratification  infinitely  superior  I  know  in  your  estimation  to 

1  I  It  m<ist  be  observed  in  this,  the  preceding,  and  the  following  letters,  bow  fcn  the 
interview!  between  I>r.  Johnson  and  IWi-s  Boothby  seem  t<>  have  been  even  when  thej 
resided  in  the  same  place, — Ed.] 

N    \    2 
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any  other,  that  of  seeing  your  presence  gives  great  pleasure  to  a 
friend  ;  for  such  I  most  sincerely  am  to  you,  "  H.  Boothby." 

LETTEB  XVIII  >. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  have  company,  from  whom  I  run  just  to  say  I 
have  often  rejoiced  to  see  your  hand,  but  never  so  much  as  now. 
Come  and  see  me  as  soon  as  you  can ;  and  I  shall  forgive  an  absence 
which  has  indeed  given  me  no  small  disturbance.  I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  affectionate  friend,  "  H.  Boothby.' 

LETTER  XIX. 

"Dear  sir, — Perhaps  you  are  the  only  author  in  England  who 
could  make  a  play  a  very  acceptable  present  to  me.  But  you  have ; 
and  I  assure  you  I  shall  leave  your  Irene  behind  me2  when  I  go 
hence  in  my  little  repository  of  valuable  things.  Miss  Fitzherbert  is 
much  delighted,  and  desires  her  best  thanks.  The  author's  company 
would  have  more  enhanced  the  value  of  the  present;  but  that  we 
will  hope  for  soon.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  good  account 
of  the  Lawrences,  and  for  many  things  which  increase  my  regard, 
and  confirm  me  in  being,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  H.  Boothby." 

LETTER  XX. 

»  15th  May,  1755. 
"  My  good  friend, — I  hoped  to  have  seen  you  here  last  night, 
as  the  doctor  told  me  he  had  informed  you  I  was  in  town  again.  It 
is  hard  to  be  suspected  of  coldness  and  indifference  at  the  very  time 
when  one  is,  and  with  reason,  most  strongly  sensible  of  the  contrary. 
From  your  own  kind  conduct  to  me  in  particular  lately,  you  who  are 
accustomed  to  make  juat  inferences  and  conclusions,  might  have 
easily  made  the  true  ones,  and  have  discovered  there  was  too  much 
to  be  expressed3.  To  a  less  penetrating  person  this  might  occasion 
a  surprise  of  neglect ;  but  I  could  not  have  imagined  you  would  or 
could  have  been  so  deceived.     My  friendship  is  a  poor  acquisition  ; 

1  [This  undated  note  seems  to  Imply  that  then-  had  been  an  interruption  of  their  in- 
t.  rcourae,  occasioned  cither  by  some  misunderstanding  or  by  illness ;  if  by  the  latter,  the 
date  was  probably  in  the  winter  of  1755. —  En.  1 

-  |  Mitt  Boothby  probably  left  town  before  Christmas,  17">5,  and  did  not  return  till 
May.  1756  — I  - 1  >  - 1 

3  |  These  expulsions,  it  nui'.t  he  owned,  serin  to  partake  of  the  tender;  but  the  age 
and  circumstance!  of  the  parties,  and  tlie  context  Of  Other  letters,  induce  the  editor  to 
attribute  these  and  certain  similar  expressions  which  he  will  soon  observe  in  Dr.  John- 
son's answers,  to  the  enthusiastic  style  in  which  .Miss  Boothby  and  her  friends  indulged, 
particularly  the  next  letters  of  the  lady,  in  which  it  appears  that  she  was  endea- 
vouring to  proselyte  Johnson  to  her  peculiar  views  of  some  religious  subjects Ed.  | 
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but  you  see  it  is  so  far  valuable  that  it  is  firm  and  constant.  Then 
you  will  say  it  is  not  a  poor  acquisition.  Well,  be  it  what  it  will,  be 
assured  you  have  as  far  as  it  can  ever  extend  either  to  please  or  serve 
you.  But  do  not  suspect  me.  I  have  an  opportunity  just  now  to 
scud  this — therefore  no  more  till  I  see  you  ;  except  that  I  am,  indeed 
with  much  esteem,  gratitude,  and  affection,  dear  sir,  your  friend, 

"  H.   BOOTHBY. 

"  I  hope  I  am  better,  and  Miss  F.  in  a  good  way.  She  has  the 
measles." 

LETTER  XXI. 

"  Tissington,  loth  June,  1755. 

"  Dear  sin, — That  we  arrived  safe  here,  and  had  every  thing  to 
make  our  journey  easy  and  pleasant,  is  most  of  what  I  have  time  to 
say,  except  that  amidst  the  smiles  of  the  country,  a  country  I  love, 
my  native  one,  and  the  smiles  of  my  children,  whom  I  love  much 
more,  I  am  sensible  you  are  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  distant. 
This  is  not  like  forgetting  you.  At  present  I  am  the  worse  for  the 
fatigue  of  travelling  ;  which,  contrary  to  custom,  was  a  great  one  to 
me:  but  I  hope  this  pure,  sweet  air,  will  have  a  great  influence  upon 
my  health  when  I  have  recovered  my  fatigue.  Your  little  friend  is 
I  think  the  better  for  her  four  days'  exercise.  You  were  the  subject 
of  our  conversation  many  times  on  the  road,  and  will  often  be  so.  I 
hope  I  shall  soon  find  you  think  of  us.  I  can  never  forget  the  hours 
you  generously  bestowed  on  one  who  has  no  claim  or  merit,  but  that 
of  being,  dear  sir,  with  much  esteem,  your  grateful  and  affectionate 
friend,  "  H.  Boothby. 

"  Miss  Fitzherbert's  love  to  you  ;  no  small  treasure,  I  assure  you." 

LETTER  XXII. 

••  Tissington,   lili  .Inly,  1766. 
"  Two   Utters    from    .Mr.   Johnson  !      Why   diil  I  not    reply  to  the 

Brst  kind  greeting  before  he  answered  my  Letter?     I  don't  love  to  be 

outdone  in  kindness  ;  and  I  was  both  angry  and  pleased  when  I  -aw 
your  second  Utter,  my  good  friend.  Hut  the  truth  is  I  have  heen 
lazy.  It  had  been  long  since  I  had  known  what  quiet  was;  and  I 
found  in  myself,  both  inwardly  ami  outwardly,  a  Strong  inclination 
to  enjoy  it.  I  read  your  letter-  o\  er  and  over;  but  till  now  I  could 
not  -it  down  to  write  to  you.  It  is  true  I  am  abstracted  from  com- 
mon life,  a-  you  -ay.  What  is  eonunon  life  hut  a  repetition  of  the 
same  things  over   and  over?      And  is  it  made    up  of  such  things  as  a 

thinking,  reflecting  being  can  hear  the  repetition  of  over  and  over 
Long  without  weariness?     I  have  found  not;  and  therefore  my  \iew 

is  turned  to  the  things  of  that  life  w  Inch  must  be  begun  here,  i-  ever 
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new  and  increasing,  and  will  be  continued  eternally  hereafter.     Yet, 
mistake  me  not,  I  am  so  far  from  excluding  social  duties  from  this 
life  that  I  am  sure  they  arc  a  part  of  it,  and  can  only  be  duly  and 
truly  exerted  in  it.     Common  life  I  call  not  social  life ;  but  in  general 
that  dissipation  and   wandering  which  leads  from  the  duties  of  it. 
While  I  was  in  town  I  did  not  feel  myself  as  a  part  of  that  multitude 
around  me.     The  objects  I  saw  at  dinners,  &c.  except  yourself,  when 
they  had  any  of  my  attention,  drew  it  only  to  pity  their  want  of  at- 
tention to  what  chiefly  concerned  their  happiness ;  and  oftener  they 
were  as  passing  straws  on  the  surface  of  a  Dovedale  stream1,  and  went 
as  lightly  and  as  quick  over  the  surface  of  my  mind.     My  import- 
ance here  I  wish  was  greater,  if  it  might  please  God  to  grant  me 
another  wish,  that  of  making  one  soul  better  and  happier.     I  think 
reputation  and  dignity  have  no  value,  but  as  far  as  they  may  be  made 
means  of  influencing  and  leading  into  virtue  and  piety.     Mankind  of 
all  degrees  are  naturally  the   same:  manners  differ    from    different 
causes,  but  not  men.     A  miner  in  Derbyshire,  under  the  appearance 
of  simplicity  and  honesty,  has  perhaps  more  art  than  the  most  ac- 
complished statesman.     We  are  all  alike  bad,  my  dear  friend,  depend 
upon  it,  till  a  change  is  wrought  upon  us,  not  by  our  own  reasoning, 
but  by  the  same  Divine  Power  who  first  created  and  pronounced  all 
he  had  made  very  good.     From  this  happy  state  we  all  plainly  fell, 
and  to  it  can  we  only  be  restored  by  the  second  Adam,  who  wrought 
out  a  full  and  complete  redemption  and  restoration  for  us.     Is  this 
enthusiasm?     Indeed  it  is  truth:  and  I  trust  you  will  some  time  be 
sure  it  is  so ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  you  be  happy,  as  I 
ardently  wish  you.     I  am  much  better.     My  cough  is  now  nothing, 
and  my  voice  almost  clear.     I  am  weak  yet,  too  weak  to  attempt  to 
see  Dovedale.     But  keep  your  resolution,  and  come  and  see  us  j  and 
I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  walk  there  with  you.     I  give  you  leave  to 
fear  the  loss  of  me,  but  doubt  not  in  the  least  of  my  affection  and 
friendship;  this  I  cannot   forgive,      Miss  Fitzherbert  says  she  does 
not  forget  her  promise.     She  is  studying  your  Ramblers  to  form  her 
Style,  and  hope-  soon   to  jrive  you  a  specimen   of  good  writing.      She 
is  very  well,  and  flying  about  the  fields  every  fair  day,  as  the  rest  are. 
"  Let  me  hear  from   you  as  soon   as  you    can.      I  love   your  letters, 
and  always  rejoice  to  find  myself  in  your  thoughts.     You  are  very 
frequently  in  mine;   and  seldom  without  a  petition  to  heaven  for  you. 
Poor  is  that  love  which  is  hounded  by  the  narrow  space  of  this  tem- 
poral   -eene:   mine  extends  to  an  eternity;   and  I  cannot  desire  any 
tiling  less  for  you,   for  whom  I  have  the  sinccrcst  regard,  than  end- 

1  [Tiiangton  is  within  a  walk  of  Dovedale,  one  side  of  which  belong!  to  the  Pite. 
berberts.— Ki>  | 
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less  happiness  ;  as  a  proof  that  I  am  truly,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate 
friend,  "  II.  Booth  By. 

"  The  great  Dictionary  is  placed  in  full  view,  on  a  desk  in  my  own 
room.  I  am  sorry  you  have  met  with  some  disappointments  in  the 
next  edition1.     Best  wishes  to  Miss  Williams. 

"  Do  not  Bay  you  have  heard  from  me  at  the  good  doctor's2.  I 
should  write  to  him,  but  have  laid  out  all  my  present  stock  of  time 
on  you.  O  !  chaises  and  such  things  are  only  transient  disquiets.  I 
have,  on  a  fine  still  day,  observed  the  water  as  smooth  as  glass,  sud- 
denly curled  on  the  surface  by  a  little  gust  of  air,  and  presently  still 
and  smooth  again.  No  more  than  this  are  my  chaise  troubles.  Like 
Hamlet's  Ghost,  '  '77s  here — 'tis  gone.'  " 

LETTER  XXIII. 

"  Tissington,  23d  July,  17-">.">. 
"  Dkar  sir, — To  answer  your  questions — I  can  sav  that  I  love 
your  letters,  because  it  is  very  true  that  I  do  love  them  ;  and  I  do 
not  know  any  one  reason  why  I  may  not  declare  this  truth  ;  so  much 
do  I  think  it  would  be  for  my  reputation,  that  I  should  choose  to 
declare  it,  not  only  to  you,  but  to  all  who  know  you.  Ask  yourself 
why  I  value  your  affection  :  for  yon  cannot  be  so  much  a  stranger  to 
yourself  as  not  to  know  many  reasons  why  I  ought  highly  to  value 
it  ;  and  I  hope  you  are  not  so  much  a  stranger  to  me  as  not  to  know 
I  would  always  do  as  I  ought,  though,  perhaps,  in  this  case  the 
doing  so  has  not  tin-  merit  of  volition — for  in  truth  I  cannot  help  it. 
So  much  in  reply  to  the  two  first  sentences  in  your  last  letter.  It  is 
no  unpleasing  circumstance  to  me  that  the  same  messenger  who  lias 
taken  a  letter  to  the  post-house  at  A-hliourn  from  me  to  vou,  has  twice 
brought  back  one  from  you  to  me.  Possibly,  while  I  am  now  re- 
plying   to  your   last,  you    may  be  giving   me  a    reply  to   mine  again. 

Both  ways  I  shall  be  pleased,  whether  I  happen  to  be  beforehand 

with  you,  or  you  again  with  me. 

"  I  am  doirous  that  in  the  great  and  One  thing  neceSSOrv  vou  should 
think  as  J  do;  and  I  am  persuaded  you  some  time  will.  I  will  not 
enter  into  a  controversy  with  you.  I  am  sure  I  never  can  this  way 
convince  you  in  anj  point  wherein  we  may  differ;  nor  can  any 
mortal  convince  me.  by  human  arguments,  that   then'  is  not   a  divine 

evidence  for  divine  truths  '.    Such  the  apostle  plainly  defines  faith  to 
be,  w  hen  he  tells  us  it  is  ■  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  ei  i- 

1  [What  these  were  do  M>t  appear.     See  ant  .  vol  i    p.  888.  ■..  -  Ed.] 

■  |  Dr.  Lawrence. — En.  | 

'  |  It  mual  not  be  Inferred  from  tliis  thai  Dr.  Johnson  had  in  his  letter  maintained 
a  eontrarj  doctrine.  He  probably  combated  some  of  Miss  Boothby's  peculiar  tenets, 
m  hich  she  defends,  as  is  common  In  such  controversies,  by  asm  rtiona  which  her  antagonisl 
would  noi  havi  thought  ol  denying.-  I  In 
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deuce  of  things  not  seen.'  Human  testimony  can  go  no  farther  than 
things  seen  and  visible  to  the  senses.  Divine  and  spiritual  things  are 
far  above ;  and  what  says  St.  Paul  ?  '  For  what  man  knoweth  the 
things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him?  Even  so 
the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  spirit  of  God.'  Do  read 
the  whole  chapter ;  and,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Romaine's  Sermon,  or 
Discourse,  lately  published,  '  On  the  benefit  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  is  of  to  man  in  his  journey  through  life.'  I  utterly  disclaim 
all  faith  that  does  not  work  by  love,  love  that — 

'  Takes  every  creature  in  of  ever}'  kind ;' 

and  believe  from  my  soul  that  in  every  sect  and  denomination  of 
Christians  there  are  numbers,  great  numbers,  who  will  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  promise  you  quote  be  gloriously 
fulfilled.  I  believe  and  rejoice  in  this  assurance  of  happiness  for  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand,  thousand,  &c.  of  every  language  and 
nation  and  people.  I  am  convinced  that  many  true  Christians  differ  ; 
and  if  such  do  differ,  it  can  be  only  in  words,  with  regard  to  which 
great  caution  should  be  used. 

"  I  continue  as  well  in  health  as  I  told  you  I  was  in  my  last.  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  has  put  off  his  coming  here  till  August.  My  dear  Miss 
is  very  well.  She  bids  me  send  you  her  love,  and  tell  you  she  must 
consider  some  time  about  writing  to  you  before  she  can  execute  pro- 
perly. 

"  Do  not  treat  me  with  so  much  deference.  I  have  no  claim  to  it  ; 
and,  from  a  friend,  it  looks  too  like  ceremony — a  thing  I  am  at  this 
time  more  particularly  embarrassed  with.  Perhaps  you  never  knew 
a  person  less  apt  to  take  offence  than  myself;  and  if  it  was  otherwise 
in  general,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  cause  to  apprehend  the 
giving  it,  lint  would  always  be  a  particular  exception  to  my  taking  it. 

"  Sec  how  far  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you  has  overcome 
my  present  dislike  to  writing;  and  let  it  be  a  farther  proof  to  you 
of  my  being,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend,  and  obliged  humble 
servant,  "  H.  Bootiibv1. 

"  How  does  Miss  Williams  and  her  father?     My  regards  to  her." 

LETTER  XXIV. 

"  Tissington,  2!Mi  July,  1756. 
"  DKAB  BIB, — As  it  h.ppened  your  rebuke  for  my  silence  was  so 
timed  as  to  give  me  pleasure.  Your  complaints  would  have  been 
very  painful  to  me  bad  I  not  been  pretty  certain  that  before  I  read 
then)  you  would  receive  a  letter  which  would  tike  away  all  cause 
for  them.      I  could  not  have  borne  them  under  the  least  conscious- 

i  At  tin.  cr.'l  oft!  Dr.  J  rote,  answered. — Wright. 
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ness  of  having  merited  them.  But,  quite  tree  from  this,  such  marks 
of  your  friendship  were  very  pleasing.  You  need  not  make  use  of 
any  arguments  to  persuade  me  of  the  necessity  of  frequent  writing; 
I  am  very  willing  to  acknowledge  it  in  a  correspondence  with  you  ; 
though  I  never  so  little  liked  to  write,  in  general,  since  I  could  write, 
as  for  some  time  past.  Both  my  mind  and  body  are  much  indis- 
posed to  this  employment.  The  last  is  not  so  easy  in  the  posture 
which  habit  has  fixed  when  I  write,  and  consequently  the  mind 
affected  too.  To  you  I  always  wish  to  appear  in  the  best  light ;  but 
you  will  excuse  infirmities ;  and  to  purchase  your  letters  I  shall 
think  my  time  happily  bestowed.  If  but  one  line  can  give  you 
pleasure  or  suspend  pain,  I  shall  rejoice.  How  kind  was  your  last 
little  letter!  I  longed  to  return  my  immediate  thanks:  but  Mr. 
Fitzherbert's  mother,  an  old  lady,  bigoted  to  forms,  prevented  me ; 
and  has  prevented  me  till  now.  She  came  here,  is  here,  and  stays 
some  time.  I  continue  much  better  in  my  health,  thank  God  !  alert 
and  cheerful ;  and  have  stood  storms  and  tempests,  rain  and  cold, 
unhurt.  I  observe  the  good  doctor's  rules,  and  have  found  them 
efficacious.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  had  appointed  his  time  for  being  here 
as  next  week,  but  lias  changed  it  to  near  three  weeks  hence.  Tell 
me  some  literary  news — I  mean  of  your  own;  for  I  am  very  indif- 
ferent to  the  productions  of  others,  but  interested  warmly  in  all 
yours,  both  in  heart  and  mind. 

"I  hope  our  difference  is  only  in  words,  or  that  in  time  our  senti- 
ments will  be  so  much  the  same  as  to  make  our  expressions  clear  and 
plain.  As  you  say,  every  moment  brings  the  time  nearer  in  which 
we  must  think  alike.  ()  may  this  time  (or  rather  end  of  time  to  us) 
which  will  fully  disclose  truth,  also  with  it  disclose  eternal  happiness 
to  us!  You  see  I  cannot  help  praying  for  you,  nor  shall  I  ever.  M 
I  am  truly,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend,  "  II.  Bootiiby. 

"  My  little  Hock  all  well  ;  Miss  much  at  your  service,  and  has  a 
high  regard  for  you.  If  you  mention  me  at  the  doctor's,  mention 
me  as  one  who  is  always  glad  of  paying  regard  there,  ami  hearing 
well  of  them." 

LETTER  XXV. 

'•  90th  July,  1766. 
••  DEAD  BIB, — Why,  my  good  friend,  you  are  so  bountiful  and  so 
kind  that  I  must  thank  you,  and  sa\  I  am  trul\  grateful,  though  I 
have  not  time  for  more,  SS  I  have  been  obliged  to  write  several  letters 
to-day,  and  cannot  easily  write  much.  Your  account  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's departure  was  very  sweet   to  me1.     He  is  happy  without 

doubt,   and,   instead   of  condoling  with,    I    most    heartily  rejoice  with 

•  [When  the  term  "  twmt"  la  spoiled  on  such  m  occasion,  it  h  not  rarprhring  that 
wc  meet  strange  expressions  scattered  through  tin.'  correspondence. —  l.n.i 
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IM iss  Williams  from  this  assurance,  which  I  trust  she  has  as  strongly 
as  I,  and  then  she  must  he  every  moment  thankful. 

"  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  have  heen.  The  damp  weather  has  affected 
me.  But  my  dear  children  are  all  well  ;  and  some  sunshine  will  re- 
vive me  again.  This  is  only  to  let  you  see  I  think  of  you,  and,  as  I 
ought,  receive  every  instance  of  jour  regard  when  I  assure  you  it 
increases  mine,  and  makes  me  more  and  more,  dear  sir,  your  grateful 
and  affectionate  friend,  "  H.  Booth  by. 

"  I  will  tell  you  some  time  what  I  think  of  Anacreon  l." 

LETTER  XXVI. 

"  13th  August,  IJ,"..-). 

"  Dkak  sir, — You  was  at  Oxford  then?  And  I  was  vain  enough 
to  conclude  you  was  not  in  town,  or  I  should  have  heard  from  you 
sooner,  and  you  have  not  lessened  my  vanity  hy  thinking  of  and 
writing  to  me,  in  a  place  where  so  many  objects  suited  to  your  taste 
would  he  courting  your  attention — so  many  of  the  learned  seeking 
your  conversation.  This  is  a  new  obligation,  of  which  I  am  very 
sensible.  Yet  I  had  rather  seen  a  letter  dated  from  Lichfield,  because 
then  I  should  have  hoped  soon  to  see  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  and  for 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him. 

"  I  am  at  present  preparing  to  receive  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alleyne,  .Air.  Gernier,  &c.  If  you  have  been  in  town  this  week, 
probably  you  have  seen  Mr.  Fitzherbert.  I  hope  he  would  not  neg- 
lect to  inquire  after  the  most  valuable  acquaintance  he  has  there. 
Our  scene  here  will  be  much  changed.  But  all  is.  and  ought  to  be, 
variable  in  this  life;  and  I  expect  the  change  with  much  inward 
tranquillity.  The  interval  of  rest  and  quiet  I  have  had  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  amendment  of  my  health.  I  walked  a  mile  yes- 
terday without  great  fatigue;  and  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  support  the 
labours  to  conic.  I  am  not  careful,  however,  for  the  morrow.  That 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  almighty  and  all-merciful  God.  There  I  trust; 
and  pray — '  Give  me  this  day  my  daily  bread.' 

"Miss  is  still  tuning — no  wonder  that  you  have  inspired  her  with 
awe.      She  is  disturbed  she  docs  not  write;  yet  cannot  satisfy  herself 

1  |  Had  he  sent  to  Miss  Boothby  the  translation  of  Anacreon's  Dove,  which  he  gave 
to  Mrs.  Thrale  in  1777''  When  dictating  it  to  that  lady  he  said,  "I  never  was  much 
•truck  with  any  thing  in  the  Greek  language  till  I  read  that,  s<>  I  never  read  any  thing 
in  the  same  language  sii.ee,  that  pleasi  d  me  aa  much.  I  hope  my  translation,"  continued 
"is  not  worse  than  that  of  Frank  Fawkes."  Seeing  her  disposed  to  laugh,  "Nay, 
said  he,  "Frank  Fawkes  has  dune  them  very  finely."  When  she  had  finished 
writing,  "But  you  must  remember  to  add,1' said  Dr.  Johnson,  "that  though  these 
verses  were  planned,  and  even  begun,  when  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  I  never  could  find 
lime  to  make  an  end  of  them  before  1  was  sixty-eight." — ED.] 
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with  any  mental  composition.  She  has  yet  been  working  tor  you. 
I  leave  her  to  herself,  and  hope  she  will  produce  something. 

"  Remember  that  the  more  people  I  see  the  more  I  shall  rejoice  in 
a  letter  from  you.  Turtle-feasts  and  venison-feasts  I  delight  not  in. 
1  i  cat  me  sometimes,  as  often  as  you  can,  with  what  will  be  really  a 
feast  ;  and  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able  I  will  thank  you,  and  be 
ever,  as  now,  dear  sir,  your  grateful  and  affectionate  friend, 

■  II.  Booth  by." 

LETTER  XXVII. 

"  Tissington,  20th  August,  17">",. 

"  Dear  sir, — Every  where  I  find  myself  in  your  thought — at 
Oxford — in  town.  How  shall  I  reward  this  kind  attention  to  a 
friend,  this  tender  solicitude  for  her  health  and  welfare?  Your  par- 
tiality will  I  know  make  you  reply,  'by  neglecting  no  means  to  pro- 
Cure  and  preserve  them.'  This  is  what  I  am  sensible  I  owe  to  the 
most  inconsiderable  creature  whom  it  pleases  a  good  Providence  to 
benefit  in  the  last  degree  by  me;  and  much  more  to  a  friend.  Pain 
and  sickness  do  most  certainly  produce  the  consequences  you  observe  ; 
and  often  do  I  reflect  with  the  greatest  wonder  and  gratitude  on  all 
those  various  occasions  in  which  it  lias  pleased  God  to  visit  me  with 
these,  that  he  should  never  Leave  me  without  that  medicine  of  life — 
a  friend. 

"  I  am  glad  you  saw  -Mr.  Fitzherbcrt,  and  that  he  repeated  his  in- 
\  itation  to  Tissington.  He  and  his  company  arrived  here  on  Thursday 
last,  all  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  themselves  in  still  life.  They  set 
out  yesterday  to  Derby  race,  and  return  on  Friday,  with  some  forty 
more  people,  to  eat  a  turtle  ;  weight,  a  hundred  and  thirty.  This 
least  I,  who,  you  know,  love  eating,  am  preparing  lor  them.  It  will 
be  a  dav  of  fatigue.  Hut  then  how  sweet  and  comfortable  it 
will  be,  to  lie  down  and  rest  at  night!  The  sleep  of  a  labouring 
man  is  BWeet,  whether   he   cateth    little  or  much.      My  business  is  to 

prepare  a  (cast,  not  to  cat.  During  the  time  of  our  having  been  here 
alone,  I  have  found  greal  good  from  rest  and  quiet,  and  the  strength 
gained  in  this  interval  ofrepose  enables  me  to  support  thi'  burn  of 

Company,  and  the  necessary  cares  for  their  reception  and  entertain- 
ment, much  better  than  I  could  do  for  a  long  time  before  I  left  Lon- 
don. Hut  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  was  a  fortnight  since.  The  pain  in 
my  side  is  increased,  as  I   find  it   will    lie  on  all  occasions  where  I  am 

obliged  to  prolong  exercise  to  the  Least  degree  of  fatigue,  and  in  my 
present  situation  there  is  no  avoiding  these  sometimes.     Hut  I  have 

respite  seasonably,  thank  God,  as  now  .  And  next  week  .Mr.  Fitz- 
herbcrt and  liis  quests  go  to  dance  at  Huxton.  and  see  the  l'eak. 
YOU  will  perhaps  think  a  tour  round  the  Peak  would  be  no  bad  thing 
for   me;   and  1  should   think    SO  too;    hut  a-  thi-  will    be  ordered,  or 
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disordered,  by  the  uncertainty  and  irregularity  of  the  directors,  it 
will  be  a  rash  attempt  for  me ;  and,  besides,  they  have  only  vehicles 
sufficient  for  themselves ;  so  that  I  shall  have  another  resting  time, 
before  they  return  again  to  stay  a  few  days ;  and  then  they  all  go  to 
Lichfield  race,  from  whence  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  Gernier  only  return 
back.  Now,  I  have  not  only  told  you  the  state  of  my  health,  but  of 
affairs  here,  that  you  may  know  both  how  I  do,  and  what  I  do. 

"  And,  while  I  am  writing  all  this,  I  really  feel  ashamed  ;  con- 
scious how  little  I  merit  to  be  thought  of  consequence  enough  for 
any  body  to  desire  such  information  concerning  me,  particularly  you, 
who  I  am  persuaded  might  select  a  friend  among  the  most  worthy. 
Do  not  call  tliis  feigned  humility,  or,  in  other  words,  the  worst  sort 
of  pride.     'Tis  truth,  I  assure  you. 

"  Will  you  come  into  Derbyshire  ?  But  why  do  I  ask  ?  You 
say  you  will.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  endeavour,  with  God's 
blessing,  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  health,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
Avalking  witli  you  in  Dovedale,  and  many  other  pleasures  I  hope  for. 

"  You  desire  longer  letters  ;  here  you  have  one — but  such  a  one 
as  I  am  afraid  will  not  make  you  repeat  that  desire.  However,  it 
will  be  a  proof  of  my  willingness  to  gratify  your  request  whenever 
it  is  in  my  power,  and  that  I  never  say  little  to  Mr.  Johnson  by 
choice,  but  when  I  can  hear  him  talk. 

"  The  least  degree  of  your  quiet  is  a  treasure  which  I  shall  take 
the  utmost  care  of — but  yet,  from  very  certain  experience,  and  the 
truest  regard  to  your  peace,  I  must  advise  to  take  it  out  of  all  human 
li  :i!(!s.     Young's  experience  strongly  speaks  with  mine — 

'  Lean  not  on  earth  ;  't  will  pierce  thee  to  the  heart ; 
A  broken  reed,  at  best ;  but  oft  a  spear ; 
On  its  sharp  point  Peace  bleeds,  and  Hope  expires.' 

Yet  such  has  been  the  amazing  mercy  of  God  to  me,  that  now  I  can 
s ay  — '  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.'  Looking  over 
some  old  papers  lately,  I  found  two  lines  I  had  scratched  out,  which 
wcri'  prophetic  of  what  has  since  happened  to  me — 

'  Variety  of  pain  will  make  me  know, 
That  [greatest  bliss  is  drawn  from  greatest  woe.' 

But  this,  perhaps,  you  say,  is  far  from  being  a  dissuasive.  Why,  as 
to  the  event  here,  'tis  indeed  the  contrary.  But,  in  general,  the  dis- 
appointment and  pain  is  certain,  the  event  not  so.  There  is  no  peace 
but  that  one  which  the  Prince  of  Peace,  king  of  Salem,  left  to  his 
disciples  — '  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  ;  not 
a-  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.'  No;  for  in  another  place, 
our  Saviour  says,  'In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation' — 'Seek, 
and  you  w  ill  surely  find.'  You  do  me  the  honour  to  call  me  your 
monitreM  ;  and    you    see  I  endeavour   to  execute    the   duty    of  one. 
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Peace  and  happiness  here  and  for  ever  do  I  most  ardently  wish  yon  ; 
as  I  am  truly,  dear  sir,  your  greatly  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

"  H.  Boothbv. 

"  Miss's  love. 

"N.B. — I  intended  to  have  concluded  this,  where  I  talked  of  a 
longer  letter  on  the  other  side,  but  went  on  imperceptibly  as  it  were. 
Remember  you  are  a  whole  sheet  in  my  debt  after  you  receive  this.'' 

LETTER  XXVIII. 

"8th  September,  175& 

"  Dear  sir, — It  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  forbear  writing,  as  it  is 
to  say  a  tenth  part  of  what  I  would  say.  Two  letters  I  have  from 
you  demand  avast  deal ;  yet  not  more  than  I  am  willing  to  give,  was 
I  able;  but  Mr.  Fitzherbert  has  been  at  home  above  a  week,  and 
company,  &c.  have  prevented  my  doing  any  thing  but  attend  to  do- 
mestic employments.  I  do  not  allow  you  to  be  a  judge  with  regard 
to  your  conferring  obligations.  I  am  to  judge  and  estimate  in  this 
case.  But,  now  you  know  my  thoughts,  if  the  repetition  displeases, 
I  shall  avoid  it. 

"  Your  letters  are  indeed  very  different  from  the  common  dialect 
of  daily  correspondence,  and  as  different  from  the  style  of  a  school 
dogmatist.  Much  sense  in  few  and  well-chosen  words.  Daily  cor- 
respondence does  not  commonly  afford,  nor  a  school  dogmatist,  deli- 
cate praise.  So  much  for  your  letters.  As  to  what  you  say  of  mine, 
dear  sir,  it' they  please  you,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.  And,  high  as  I 
rate  your  judgment,  it  gives  me  more  pleasure  to  think  I  owe  much 
of  your  applause  to  the  partiality  of  a  kind  friend,  than  I  should 
receive  from  unbiassed  criticism  ;  were  it  publicly  to  pronounce  me 
superior  to  all  the  Arindas,  Sevign£s,  &c.  in  epistolary  excellence. 

"  I  have  been  fourteen  miles  to-day,  was  out  by  eight  in  the 
morning  (some  hours  before  your  day  begins),  despatched  several 
important  things,  am  tired,  but  could  not  Buffer  another  post  to  go 
without  an  assurance  that  I  am,  dear  sir.  your  affectionate  friend,  and 
obliged  one  too,  M  II.  BOOTHBT." 

LETTEB  XXIX. 

'•  TmiagtODi  80th  >•■]>'..  17"''">- 
"  DBAB  sir, — Were  I  at  liberty,  it  would   not  be   in  my  power  to 

enhance  the  value  of  my  Letters  bj  their  scarcity.     You  should  have 

them,  till  you  cried  out  '  Hold  your  hand.'  But  you  cannot  imagine 
the  half  of  what  I  have  to  do;  and  1  BMUre  you  1  hi\e  on  your 
RCCOUnt   put   off  writing   to  Others    from    time   to  time,  till    now    I  am 

ashamed.  Be  silent  at  Dr.  Lawrence's  as  to  me,  for  I  have  been  long 

in  debt  there:    I  intended  to  have  paid  to-d.i\  ,  but  you  won't  let  me. 

This  waj  I  consider — I  must  go  to  Derby  on  ."Monday,  to  stay  some 
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days — no  writing  then — and,  therefore,  I  must  write  to  Mr.  Johnson 
now,  and  defer  the  rest — why  I  must  write  to  Mr.  Johnson,  rather 
than  to  others,  he  may  find  out.' 

"  You  do  not  pity  me,  when  I  am  whirled  round  by  a  succession 
of  company  ;  yet  you  are  anxious  for  my  health.  Now  this  is,  though 
perhaps  unknown  to  you,  really  a  contradiction.  For  one  day's 
crowd,  with  the  preceding  necessary  preparations  to  receive  them, 
the  honours,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  large  table,  with  the  noise,  &c. 
attending,  pulls  down  my  feeble  frame  more  than  any  thing  you  can 
imagine.  To  that,  air,  gentle  exercise,  and  then  quiet  and  rest,  are 
most  friendly.  You  have  often  declared  you  cannot  be  alone ;  and 
I,  as  often,  that  I  could  not  be  long,  unless  I  was  some  hours  in 
every  day  alone.  I  have  found  myself  mistaken  ;  for  yet  I  am  in 
being,  though  for  some  time  past  I  have  seldom  had  one  half  hour 
in  a  day  to  myself;  and  I  have  learned  this  profitable  lesson,  that 
resignation  is  better  than  indulgence ;  and  time  is  too  precious  a 
thing  for  me  to  have  at  my  own  disposal.  Providence  has  given  it 
to  others,  and,  if  it  may  profit  them,  I  shall  rejoice.  It  is  all  I  desire. 

"I  can  only  be  sorry  that  the  text  in  the  Corinthians1  does  not 
prove  to  you  what  I  would  have  it,  and  add  to  my  prayers  for  you 
that  it  may  prove  it. 

"  Miss  Fitzherbert  is  very  well,  and  all  my  clear  flock.  She  sends 
her  love  to  you. 

"You  will  prolong2  your  visit  to  this  part  of  the  world,  till  some 
of  us  are  so  tired  of  it  that  we  shall  be  moving  towards  you.  Con- 
sider, it  is  almost  October.  When  do  you  publish  ?  Any  news 
relating  to  you  will  be  acceptable  :  if  it  is  good,  I  shall  rejoice ;  if 
not,  hope  to  lessen  any  pam  it  may  give  you  by  the  sharing  it,  as, 
dear  sir,  your  truly  affectionate  friend,  "  H.  Bootiiby." 

LETTER  XXX. 

"  Tissington,  11th  October,  1755. 
"  Dear  sir, — I  have  been  so  great  a  rambler  lately,  that  I  have 
not  had  time  to  write.  A  week  at  Derby ;  another  between  Stafford 
and  some  other  relations.  The  hurrying  about  proved  too  much  for 
my  strength,  and  disordered  me  a  good  deal ;  but  now,  thank  God, 
I  am  better  again.  Your  letter  I  met  here,  as  I  aiwa3's  do  every  one 
you  write,  with  much  pleasure.  I  expected  this  pleasure;  and  as  I 
should  have  met  disappointment  if  I  had  not  had  a  letter,  so  the 
pleasure  of  one  was  increased.  Few  things  can  disappoint  me ;  I 
look  for  no  satisfaction  from  them  ;  but  you  may  greatly,  as  you  have 
given  me  a  confidence  in  your  highly  valued  friendship.    Complaints 

■  [Ante,  p.  54C— Ed.] 

2  [By  prolong  she  must  mean  delay En.] 
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For  want  of  time  will  be  one  of  those  which  must  be  made  by  all, 
whose  hope  is  not  full  of  immortality ;  and  to  this,  the  previous 
review  of  life,  and  reflections  you  have  made,  are  necessary.  I  am 
persuaded  you  had  not  time  to  say  more,  or  you  could  not  have  con- 
cluded your  last  as  you  did.  A  moment's  reflection  would  have  pre- 
vented a  needless  wish. 

"  Have  you  readMr.Law?  not  cursorily, but  with  attention  ?  I  wish 
you  would  consider  him.  '  His  appeal  to  all  that  doubt,  Sec'  I  think 
the  most  clear  of  all  his  later  writings  ;  and,  in  recommending  it  to 
you,  I  shall  say  no  more  or  less  than  what  you  will  see  he  says  in  his 
advertisement  to  the  reader. 

"  In  less  than  a  month  we  are  to  be  in  Cavendish-square.  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  has  fixed  Friday  se'nnight  for  going  to  town  himself,  and 
we  are  to  follow  soon  after  that  time.  Need  I  say,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  you  ?  No — you  know  I  shall ;  and,  unless  duty  '  calls  to 
Lichfield,  I  wish  rather  to  have  that  visit  deferred,  till  it  may  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you  here  on  our  return  in  the  summer. 
Consider  of  this,  and  contrive  so,  if  possible,  as  that  both  in  summer 
and  winter  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  your  conversation  ;  which  will 
greatly  cheer  the  gloom  of  one  season,  and  add  to  the  smiles  of  the 
other.  Such  influence  has  such  a  friend  on,  dear  sir,  your  obliged 
and  affectionate  humble  servant,  tf  H.  Bootuby. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Fitzherbert  is  well,  very  well,  and  has  never  given 
me  one  alarm  since  we  came  here.  She  sends  you  her  love  very 
sincerely." 

"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  BOOTHBY. 

"  Saturday2,  [27th  Dec.  1755.] 
"  Dearest  dear, — I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind- 
ness of  your  inquiry.  After  I  had  written  to  you,  Dr.  Lawrence 
came,  and  would  have  given  some  oil  and  sugar,  but  I  took  rhenish 
and  water,  and  recovered  my  voice.  I  yet  cough  much,  and  sleep 
ill.  I  have  been  visited  by  another  doctor  to-day ;  but  I  laughed  at 
his  balsam  of  Peru.  I  fasted  on  1'uesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
and  felt  neither  hunger  nor  faintness.  I  have  dined  yesterday  and 
to-day,  and  found  little  refreshment.  I  am  not  much  amiss ;  but  can  no 
more  sleep  than  if  my  dearest  lady  were  angry  at,  madam,  your,  &c. 


1  [His  mother  was  still  alive  and  resident  in  Lichfield,  but  he  never  again  visited 
that  town  during  her  life.     See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  274.  n.  p.  360. — Ed.  ] 

2  [Probably  Saturday,  27th  December,  1755.  These  undated  notes  it  is  not  easy  to 
arrange ;  but  the  order  the  editor  has  assigned  to  them  seems  probable  and  is  consistent 
with  the  contents.  It  seems  that  while  Johnson  was  labouring  under  some  kind  of  feverish 
cold,  Miss  Boothby  herself  fell  ill  of  a  disease,  of  which  she  died  in  a  fortnight. Ed.] 
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LETTER  XXXI. 

"  Sunday  night,  (December,  1755  ».) 
"  My  bear  sin, — I  am  in  trouble  about  you ;  and  the  more,  as  I 
am  not  able  to  see  how  you  do  myself— pray  send  me  word.     You 
have  my  sincere  prayers  ;  and  the  first  moment  I  can,  you  shall  see, 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend,  "  H.  Boothby. 

"  I  beg  you  would  be  governed  by  the  good  doctor  while  you  are 
sick  ;  when  you  are  well,  do  as  you  please." 

"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  BOOTHBY. 

"  30th  December,  175.-,. 

"  Dear  madam, — It  is  again  midnight,  and  I  am  again  alone. 
With  what  meditation  shall  I  amuse  this  waste  hour  of  darkness  and 
vacuity  ?  If  I  turn  my  thoughts  upon  myself,  what  do  I  perceive 
but  a  poor  helpless  being,  reduced  by  a  blast  of  wind  to  weakness  and 
misery  ?  How  my  present  distemper  was  brought  upon  me  I  can 
give  no  account,  but  impute  it  to  some  sudden  succession  of  cold  to 
heat ;  such  as  in  the  common  road  of  life  cannot  be  avoided,  and 
against  which  no  precaution  can  be  taken. 

"  Of  the  fallaciousness  of  hope  and  the  uncertainty  of  schemes. 
every  day  gives  some  new  proof;  but  it  is  seldom  heeded,  till 
something  rather  felt  than  seen  awakens  attention.  This  illness,  in 
which  I  have  suffered  something,  and  feared  much  more,  has  de- 
pressed my  confidence  and  elation  ;  and  made  me  consider  all  that  I 
had  promised  myself,  as  less  certain  to  be  attained  or  enjoyed.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  form  resolutions  of  a  better  life;  but  I  form 
them  weakly,  under  the  consciousness  of  an  external  motive.  Not 
that  I  conceive  a  time  of  sickness,  a  time  improper  for  recollection  and 
good  purposes,  which  I  believe  diseases  and  calamities  often  sent  to 
produce,  but  because  no  man  can  know  how  little  his  performance 
will  answer  to  his  promises;  and  designs  arc  nothing  in  human  eyes 
till  they  are  realised  by  execution. 

"  Continue,  my  dearest,  your  prayers  for  me,  that  no  good  re- 
solution may  be  vain.  You  think,  I  believe,  better  of  me  than  I 
deserve.  I  hope  to  be  in  time  what  I  wish  to  be;  and  what  I  have 
hitherto  satisfied  myself  too  readily  with  only  wishing. 

"  Your  billet  brought  me,  what  I  much  wished  to  have,  a  proof 
that  I  am  still  remembered  by  you  at  the  hour  in  which  I  most 
desire  it. 

"  The  Doctor2  is  anxious  about  you.     He  thinks  you  too  negligent 

1  In  Dr.  Johnson's  handwriting. — M'iik.iit.  [Probably  Sunday,  'iJlth  Dec.  17"»"». 
."Wis,  Boothby  Kemi  to  have  come  to  town  in  the  preceding  month Etj.1 

J  [1  Victor  Lawrence — Ed.] 
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of  yourself;  if  you  will  promise  to  be  cautious,  I  will  exchange  pro- 
mises, as  we  have  already  exchanged  injunctions.  However,  do  not 
write  to  me  more  than  you  can  easily  bear ;  do  not  interrupt  your 
ease  to  write  at  all. 

'f  Mr.  Fitzherbert  sent  to-day  to  offer  me  some  wine;  the  people 
about  me  say  I  ought  to  accept  it.  I  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to 
him  if  he  will  send  me  a  bottle. 

"  There  has  gone  about  a  report  that  I  died  to-day,  which  I  men- 
tion, lest  you  should  hear  it  and  be  alarmed.  You  see  that  I  think 
my  death  may  alarm  you  ;  which,  for  me,  is  to  think  very  highly  of 
earthly  friendship.  I  believe  it  arose  from  the  death  of  one  of  my 
neighbours.  You  know  Des  Cartes'  argument,  '  I  think;  therefore 
I  am.'  It  is  as  good  a  consequence,  '  I  write ;  therefore  I  am  alive.' 
I  might  give  another,  '  I  am  alive ;  therefore  I  love  Miss  Boothby  ;' 
but  that  I  hope  our  friendship  may  be  of  far  longer  duration  than 
life.    I  am,  dearest  madam,  with  sincere  affection,  yours, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"MISS  BOOTHBY  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

'■'•  [December,  17*>">  '•] 
"  My  dear  sir, — Would  I  was  able  to  reply  fully  to  both  your 
kind  letters  !  but  at  present  I  am  not.  I  trust  we  shall  both  be  better 
soon,  with  a  blessing  upon  our  good  doctor's  means.  I  have  been, 
as  he  call  tell  you,  all  obedience.  As  an  answer  to  one  part  of  your 
letter,  I  have  sent  you  a  little  book-'.  God  bless  you.  I  must  deter 
the  rest,  till  I  am  more  able.      Dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  H.  Booth  by. 
"  Give  Cooper  some  tickets. 

"  I  am  glad  you  sent  for  the  hock  Mr.  Fitzherbert  has  named  it 
more  than  onee. 

"Thank  you  for  saving  me  from  what  indeed  might  have  greatly 
hurt  me,  had  1  heard  or  seen  in  a  paper  such  a ." 

"DR.  JOHNSON  T«>  MISS  BOOTHBY. 

■•  Wednesday,  December  31,  1755. 

"  My  SWEET  ANGEL, — 1  have  read  your  book,  I  am  afraid  you  w  ill 

think  without  any  great  improvement,  whether  you  can  read  my 

notes,  I  know  not.  Vou  ought  not  to  be  offended  ;  I  am  perhaps  BS 
sincere  as   the  writer.      In   all    things    that    terminate   lure  1  shall   be 

much  guided  by  your  influence,  and  should  take  or  leave  by  your 

1  In  ]>r.  Johnson's  hand* ritl  i a rt. 

■  [Probably  m>t  on<  oi  I  entioned  in  the  letter  of  the  11th  October. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  Mr.  Boswell  tf,  voL  i.  p.  30)  that  Law's  5  •(  fwasthefirti 
book  that  ever  awoke  him  to  .i  Ben*  •  on.    Tin  work,  whatever  it  a  . 

him  by  Misa  Boothby,  he  doea  not  seem  to  have  approved. — l.i>.  | 

VOL.    IV.  (i   o 
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direction  ;  but  I  cannot  receive  my  religion  from  any  human  hand. 
I  desire  however  to  be  instructed,  and  am  far  from  thinking  myself 
perfect. 

"  I  beg  you  to  return  the  book  when  you  have  looked  into  it. 
should   not  have  written  what  was  in  the  margin,  had  I  not  had  it 
from  you,  or  had  I  not  intended  to  show  it  you. 

"  It  affords  me  a  new  conviction,  that  in  these  books  there  is  little 
new,  except  new  forms  of  expression  ;  which  may  be  sometimes 
taken,  even  by  the  writer,  for  new  doctrines. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  that  God,  whom  you  so  much  desire  to  serve 
aright,  will  bless  you,  and  restore  you  to  health,  if  he  sees  it  best. 
Surely  no  human  understanding  can  pray  for  any  thing  temporal 
otherwise  than  conditionally.  Dear  angel,  do  not  forget  me.  My 
heart  is  full  of  tenderness. 

"  It  has  pleased  God  to  permit  me  to  be  much  better ;  which  I 
believe  will  please  you. 

"  Give  me  leave,  who  have  thought  much  on  medicine,  to  propose 
to  you  an  easy,  and  I  think  a  very  probable  remedy  for  indigestion 
and  lubricity  of  the  bowels.  Dr.  Lawrence  has  told  me  your  case. 
Take  an  ounce  of  dried  orange  peel  finely  powdered,  divide  it  into 
scruples,  and  take  one  scruple  at  a  time  in  any  manner  ;  the  best  way 
is  perhaps  to  drink  it  in  a  glass  of  hot  red  port,  or  to  eat  it  first,  and 
drink  the  wine  after  it.  If  you  mix  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  with  the 
powder,  it  were  not  worse ;  but  it  will  be  more  bulky,  and  so  more 
troublesome.  This  is  a  medicine  not  disgusting,  not  costly,  easily 
tried,  and  if  not  found  useful,  easily  left  off1. 

"  I  would  not  have  you  offer  it  to  the  doctor  as  mine.  Physicians 
do  not  love  intruders;  yet  do  not  take  it  without  his  leave.  But  do 
not  be  easily  put  off,  for  it  is  in  my  opinion  very  likely  to  help  you, 
and  not  likely  to  do  you  harm:  do  not  take  too  much  in  haste;  a 
scruple  once  in  three  hours,  or  about  five  scruples  a  day,  will  be 
sufficient  to  begin;  or  less,  if  you  find  any  aversion.  I  think  using 
sugar  with  it  might  be  bad  ;  if  syrup,  use  old  syrup  of  quinces;  but 
even  that  I  do  not  like.  I  should  think  better  of  conserve  of  sloes. 
Has  the  doctor  mentioned  the  bark  ?  In  powder  you  could  hardly 
take  it  ;   perhaps  you  might  take  the  infusion. 

"  Do  not  think  me  troublesome,  I  am  full  of  care.  I  love  you  and 
honour  you,  and  mi  very  unwilling  to  lose  you.  A  Dieu  je  vous 
recommande.     I  am,  madam,  your,  &c. 

••  My  compliments  to  my  dear  Miss." 

1  [See  ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  20b. — Ed.] 
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TO  THE  SAME. 


(Pram  Mrs.  PiozzPt  Collection,  vol.  it.  p.  391.) 

"  1st  January,  17"'">'. 
"  Dearest  madam, — Though  I  am  afraid  your  illness  leaves  you 
little  leisure  for  the  reception  of  airy  civilities,  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
to  pay  you  my  congratulations  on  the  new  year  ;  and  to  declare  my 
wishes,  that  your  yean  to  come  may  be  many  and  happy.  In  this 
wish  indeed  I  include  myself,  who  have  none  but  you  on  whom 
my  heart  reposes ;  yet  surely  I  wish  your  good,  even  though  your 
situation  were  such  as  should  permit  you  to  communicate  no  grati- 
fications to,  dearest  madam,  your,  &c." 

"TO  THE  SAME. 

(From  Mrs.  Pio^i's  Collection,  vol  u.  p.  'A'.r2.) 

"  [January  :id,  17.">0.] 
"  Dearest  madam, — Nobody  but  you  can  recompense  me  for  the 
distress  which  I  suffered  on  Monday  night.  Having  engaged  Dr. 
Lawrence  to  let  me  know,  at  whatever  hour,  the  state  in  which  he  left 
you  ;  I  concluded,  when  he  stayed  so  long,  that  he  stayed  to  see  my 
dearest  expire.  I  was  composing  myself  as  I  could  to  hear  what  yet 
I  hoped  not  to  hear,  when  his  servant  brought  me  word  that  you 
were  better.  Do  you  continue  to  grow  better?  Let  my  dear  little 
Miss  inform  me  on  a  card.  I  would  not  have  you  write,  lest  it  should 
hurt  you,  and  consequently  hurt  likewise,  dearest  madam,  your-.  &c" 

"  TO  THE  SAME. 

u  Thursday,  8th  January.  1 7 ."» f . . 

"  Honoured  madam, — I  beg  of  you  to  endeavour  to  live,  i 
have  returned  your  Law  ;  which,  however,  I  earnestly  entreat  vou 
to  give  me.  I  am  in  great  trouble;  if  you  can  write  three  word-  to 
me,  be  pleased  to  do  it.  I  am  afraid  to  say  much,  and  cannot  -ay 
nothing  when  my  dearest  is  in  danger. 

"  The  all-merciful  God  have  mercy  on  vou  !  I  am,  madam,  your, 
&C." 


Miss  Boothbu  died  Friday,  January  1<>.  1756  i  upon  whose  death  Dr. 
Johnson  composed  the  following  prayer.    '  Prayers  and  .Meditation-,'  ,\, 
p.  25. 

"  /////  Boothby's  death,  January,  17"»'>- — ()  Lord  God,  Almighty  dis- 
poser of  all  things,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  who  give8l  COm- 

'  [Johnson  throughout  hi-  life  uas  liable  to  the  Inadvertence  of  using  the  dare  of  the 
old  year  in  the  tirst  days  of  the  new;  and  has  evidently,  the  editor  think-,  don* 
this  case;  m  It  doth  not  seem  thai  .Mibs  Boothbj  was  ill  in  January,  17,v> En  | 
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forts  and  takest  them  away,  I  return  thee  thanks  for  the  good  exam- 
ple of  Hill  Boothby,  whom  thou  hast  now  taken  away;  and  implore 
thy  grace  that  I  may  improve  the  opportunity  of  instruction  which 
thou  hast  afforded  me,  by  the  knowledge  of  her  life,  and  by  the  sense 
of  her  death ;  that  I  may  consider  the  uncertainty  of  my  present 
state,  and  apply  myself  earnestly  to  the  duties  which  thou  hast  set 
before  me,  that,  living  in  thy  fear,  I  may  die  in  thy  favour,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

"  I  commend,  &c.  W.  and  H.  B  '." 

"  Transcribed  June  26,  1708  ":" 


QOn  a  close  examination  of  the  foregoing  correspondence,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  personal  communications  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Miss 
Boothby  were  very  limited,  and  that  even  during  her  few  and  short 
visits  to  London  their  intercourse  was  hardly  as  frequent  as  politeness 
would  have  required  from  common  acquaintances. 

The  Editor  admits  that  sevei'al  of  Miss  Boothby's  letters  contain 
expressions  which,  if  we  did  not  consider  the  ages  of  the  parties  and 
all  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  sound  like  something 
more  tender  than  mere  platonism  ;  but  the  slight  intercourse  between 
them  during  the  lady's  subsequent  visits  to  town  seems  to  refute  that 
inference. 

The  general  phraseology  of  Johnson's  rotes,  and  the  terms  "my 
dearest'  and  "  my  angel"  seem  si i  ange  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
dean  ii  dear,  md  similar  superlatives  of  tenderness,  were  usual  with 
him  in  addre  a  g  Miss  Reynolds  and  other  ladies  for  whom  he  con- 
fessedly felt  nothing  but  friendship  ;  and  they  were  addressed  to  Miss 
Boothby  when  she  was  dying,  and  when  the  hearts  of  both  were 
softened  by  sickness  and  affliction,  and  warmed  by  spiritual  com- 
munication. 

As  to  the  supposed  rivalry  between  him  and  Lord  Lyttelton  for 
Miss  Boothby's  favour  (see  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  51,  and  post,  vol.  iv.  p.  427), 
it  must  be  either  a  total  mistake  or  an  absurd  exaggeration.  Lord 
Lyttelton  was,  during  the  whole  of  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Miss  Boothby,  a  married  man,  fondly  attached  to  his  wife,  and 
remarkable  for  the  punctilious  propriety  of  his  moral  conduct;  and 
the  preference  shown  by  Miss  Boothby,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
rankled  in  Johnson's  heart,  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  some 
incident  in  a  morning  visit,  when  Lord  Lyttelton  and  Johnson  may 
have  met  in  Cavendish-square,  (for  it  seems  certain  that  they  never 
met  in  the  country).     We  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  Lord  Chester- 

1  f  These  initials  mean,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Williams,  who  died  a  tew  months  before,  and 
ll,u  Boothby.— JBd.] 
»  [It  ia  no  •  why  Dr.  Johnson  marked  several  of  his  prayers,  as  transcribed. 

quite  immaterial)  but  no  doubt  had  some  particular  object,— Ed.  J 
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field  (vol.  i.  p.  244  and  note)  and  of  Miss  Cotterell  (vol.  i.  p.  227) 
how  touchy  Johnson  was  on  such  occasions,  and  haw  ready  he  was 
to  take  offence  at  any  thing  that  looked  like  slight.  Some  pre- 
ference or  superior  respect  shown  by  Miss  Boothby  to  Lord  Ly Hel- 
ton's rank  and  public  station  (he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
] 7^5)  no  doubt  offended  the  sensitive  pride  of  Johnson,  and  occa- 
sioned the  dislike  which  he  confessed  to  Mrs.  Thrale  he  felt  for  Lord 
Lyttelton  ;  but  an  amorous  rivalry  between  them  is  not  only  absurd 
but  impossible. — Ed.] 


END  OF  VOL.   IV. 
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